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N  El  Paso  County,  Colorado,  between 
Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  im 
mediately  south  of,  and  adjoining  the 
world-famed  Garden  of  the  Gods,  there 
lies  a  picturesque  tract  of  one  hundred  and  thirt> 
acres  of  land. 

On  this  land  engineers  and  surveyors  are  now 
at  work  laying  out  parks  and  boulevards,  streets 
and  avenues,  and  platting  the  lots  and  blocks 
on  which  are  to  rise  the  buildings  and  homes  of 
The  National  Chautauqua  Association  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 

The  Chautauqua  movement  has  had  an  amazing 
growth  since  1874,  when  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Vin¬ 
cent  began  to  formulate  his  tentative  plans  in 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Last  year  more  than  fifty  thousand  people  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures,  concerts  and  entertainments 
at  Chautauqua  Lake. 

More  than  15,000  persons  attended  daily.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Chautauqua  Assemblies 
were  held  in  thirty-five  States  and  Territories, 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  a 
million  people. 

This  growth  is  based  on  merit;  Chautauqua 
is  the  people’s  University.  It  gives  the  people 
a  chance  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  highest  religious,  liter- 
arv  and  scientific  thought  of  the  time.  It  is  not 
conducted  for  private  profit ;  its  purposes  and 
aims  are  purely  educational. 

It  has  an  ideal,  and  that  is  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  intellectual  life  of  every  community 
where  it  finds  a  home. 

It  had  its  rise  in  an  effort  to  provide,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  a  place  and  opportunity  for  rec¬ 
reation  and  study  for  those  interested  in  the  things 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  body.  And 
we  venture  to  say  that  never  since  the  movement 
began  has  an  association  started  with  better  pros  • 
pects  of  success  than  those  of  “The  National 
Chautauqua  Association  of  Colorado.” 


And  why? 

Because,  as  we  verily  believe,  the  conditions 
and  location  are  more  favorable  at  the  "Garden 
of  the  Gods  Assembly  and  Summer  School”  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  strong  language,  and  you  doubt  it.  Well, 
let  us  see.  If  you  were  asked  to  describe  the 
place,  surroundings  and  conditions  where  you 
would  best  like  to  attend  a  Chautauqua  and 
Summer  School,  you  would  probably  select  an 
ideal  place,  and  would  say : 

“If  I  am  going  to  attend  a  Chautauqua  and 
spend  the  summer  I  want  to  enjoy  my  outing, 
I  would  like  to  combine  pleasure  with  profit.  It 
will  be  hot  in  the  summer,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire;  I  want 
to  go  where  it  is  cool,  so  that  I  can  study  and  en 
joy  life  at  the  same  time.  I  want  to  go  to  a  place 
where  there  will  not  be  too  mujeh  rain ;  but  where 
there  will  be  clear  skies,  and  the  air  will  be  a  de¬ 
light  and  a  tonic. 

“I  would  like  to  have  my  outing  among  the 
sublimest  works  of  nature,  where  I  could  climb 
mountains  and  wander  through  forests ;  and  when 
I  sat  down  to  rest  I  could  gaze  away  across  the 
plains ;  or  watch  the  mountain  streams  tumble 
from  crag  to  crag  in  the  dim  cool  canons,  and 
where  I  could  fill  my  arms  with  mountain  flowers. 
Next  to  pure  air,  I  should  delight  in  pure  water, 
cool  and  sparkling.  I  should  like  to  have  it  melted 
from  the  snow  on  the  mountains’  flank  by  the 
summer  sun,  stored  in  some  dark  lake  among  the 
crags,  to  be  piped  down  to  me  as  I  may  want  to 
use  it. 

“I  would  like  to  go  where  life  would  not 
be  made  miserable  by  reptiles,  flies,  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects ;  and  if  you  will  not  accuse  me 
of  wanting  Utopia,  I  should  like  all  this  to  be 
within  half  an  hour’s  ride  of  a  beautiful  city — 
a  city,  say,  of  30,000  inhabitants,  where  the 
streets  were  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  lined  with 
trees ;  where  there  were  churches,  schools,  thea- 
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tres,  colleges  and  an  educated,  refined,  traveled, 
cosmopolitan  community,  and  where  I  should  see 
and  meet  people  not  from  my  own  community  and 
State  alone,  but  from  all  parts  ot  the  United 
States,  and  from  all  over  the  world, — so  that  I 
might  have  some  of  the  benefits  of  travel  with¬ 
out  too  much  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

“And  then  I  should  want  this  ideal  place  to  be 
accessible  with  steam  and  electric  trains,  running 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  at  all  reasonable  times 
of  the  day  and  night.  Then  I  should  want  the 
expenses  to  be  reasonable ;  and  this  would  be  my 
ideal  of  a  place  for  a  Chautauqua  and  Summer 
School.” 

Very  well.  You  have  described  the  situation 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  Assembly  and  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  there. 
To  those  who  have  not  been  in  Colorado  this 
may  seem  doubtful;  but  to  those  who  have,  it 
is  as  credible  as  a  law  report,  and  as  demon¬ 
strable  as  a  problem  in  Euclid. 


Now  for  the  proof:  What  are  the  facts? 

The  Association,  as  stated  above,  has  130 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
from  which  the  Assembly  takes  its  name. 

This  land  is  wildly  picturesque  and  interspersed 
with  some  of  the  rock  formations  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  On  the  west  looms  the  front  range 
of  the  Rockies,  with  Pike’s  Peak  14,00  feet  high, 
soaring  above  them  all — his  head  gray  and  old. 
but  still  vigorous,  thrust  into  the  sky.  On  the 
north  are  Austin  Bluffs,  now  a  public  park,  lately 
given  to  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  by  General 
Palmer,  the  .founder  and  father  of  the  city. 

On  the  south,  Cheyenne  mountain  springs  sheer 
from  the  plains,  with  his  Eagle’s  beak  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  the  air,  while  on  his  north  side  the 
two  Cheyenne  canons,  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the 
world,  pour  their  mountain  brooks  at  his  feet. 

Away  to  the  east  the  plains  stretch  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  This  is  the  physical  condition. 

Three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Chautauqua 


Looking  Toward  Red  Rock  Canon,  From  Site  of  Colorado  Springs  Chautauqua. 
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grounds,  in  a  cleft  at  the  base  of  Pike’s  Peak, 
hides  the  charming  little  city  of  Manitou  and  its 
famous  Springs.  On  the  south  is  Colorado  City, 
and  three  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  incomparable- 
city  of  Colorado  Springs.  Those  who  have  trav¬ 
eled  far  and  wide  say  that  it  has  not  its  equal. 
It  lies  on  a  level,  porous  plain,  so  that  mud  is 
unknown.  Its  streets  are  lOO  feet  wide  and  its 
avenues  140.  The  streets  are  lined  and  shaded 
with  trees  that  are  nourished  with  water  from  the 
mountain  streams.  It  has  seven  railroads  that 
bring  freight  and  passengers  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent.  One  road  runs  to  the  top  of  Pike’s 
Peak;  another  over  the  front  range  to  Cripple 
Creek,  that  famous  mining  camp  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  hundred  millions  in  gold  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  has  the  finest  scenery  on  its  “Short 
Line”  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

Our  visitors  have  constantly  increased,  season 
after  season.  During  the  summer  of  1901,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  received  and  entertained  over  50,- 
000  guests.  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Assembly 
and  Summer  School  will  add  one  more  strong 
attraction  to  this  center  of  tourist  travel,  and  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  patronage  of  our  guests 
who  will  be  here  during  its  term.  The  growth 
of  the  surrounding  towns  has  been  rapid  and  solid 
during  the  past  few  years.  These  towns  send 
their  full  quota  of  pleasure  seekers  to  Colorado 
Springs  in  summer — thus  assuring  a  constant  and 
ever-increasing  support  for  an  institution  such 
as  the  National  Chautauqua  provides  for  the 
people. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  National 
Chautauqua  association,  in  its  Garden  of  the 
Gods  and  Summer  School,  when  once  established, 
will  be  a  fixed  and  permanent  institution,  growing 
with  the  ever-expanding  West,  and  taking  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
factors  in  the  history  of  Chautauqua  work. 

The  Summer  School  will  begin  July  23,  1902, 
and  will  last  a  month,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  buildings  will  be  ready  in  time,  on  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  grounds,  the  sessions  of  the  Summer 
School  will  probably  be  held  in  the  buildings  of 
Colorado  College  and  in  the  Colorado  Springs 
High  School. 

The  course  will  be  rich,  varied  and  compre 
hensive  and  will  include  Philosophy  and  Ethics, 
Education  and  Pedagogy,  History,  Economics,  So¬ 
ciology,  English  and  its  literature,  German, 
French,  Geology,  Botany,  Mathematics,  Fine  Arts, 
Music  and  Kindergarten  Work,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  program  and  syllabus  appended. 

The  Assembly  will  begin  on  August  6th  and 
will  be  continued  for  two  weeks.  There  will  be 
two  or  more  entertainments  each  day ;  and  the 


intention  of  the  management  is  to  have  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained,  for  inspiration,  instruction, 
entertainment  and  amusement. 

The  art  of  making  a  program  requires  great 
judgment,  discrimination  and  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

A  successful  program  must  contain  the  element 
of  entertainment  in  a  high  degree,  and  at  tht 
same  time,  instruction  along  current  and  perma¬ 
nent  lines,  coupled  with  high-class  amusement. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  program  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  this  summer  by  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
Chautauqua  Assembly  is  ample  proof  that  the 
management  understands  these  requirements. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  success  of  a 
Chautauqua  program  is  the  management  of  the 
platform.  The  committee  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Chas.  J.  English, 
of  Iowa,  as  platform  manager.  Mr.  English  is 
also  a  lecturer  whose  diversified  gifts  make  him 
attractive  to  all  audiences.  He  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  details  of  a  Chautauqua, 
having  been  engaged  in  Assembly  work  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  as  superintendent,  platform  manager, 
program  builder,  normal-Bible  teacher,  round¬ 
table  conductor  and  lecturer.  Vigorous  in  thought, 
picturesque  and  fluent  in  style,  and  possessed  of 
an  excellent  voice.  Dr.  English  has  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  fit  him  for  the  position  of  manager 
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of  the  program ;  and  undoubtedly  he  will  carry  it 
through  successfully. 

The  program,  as  arranged,  contains  among 
its  lecturers  the  names  of  such  men  as  Senator 
Dolliver,  Jacob  Riis  and  Samuel  Gompers.  These 
men  have  such  a  wide  reputation  that  a  mention 
of  their  names  is  sufficient. 

The  opening  day  of  the  lecture  course  is  August 
6th,  and  on  that  day  at  three  o’clock  p.  m.,  a  con¬ 
cert  will  be  given  by  the  Mason  and  Downs’  Jubi 
lee  Singers. 

This  company  is  .composed  of  the  best  voice.s 
of  the  famous  “Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,”  and  a  rare 
musical  treat  is  in  store  for  the  patrons  of  the 
Chautauqua  in  the  grand  concert  to  be  given  by 
this  company.  At  four  o’clock  p.  m.,  on  the  same 
day.  the  well-known  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Green  will  give 
a  lecture,  and  on  August  7th  the  Jubilee  Singers 
will  give  another  concert  and  will  be  followed  by 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Hirst’s  oratorical  masterpiece,  “The 
History  of  American  Patriotism.” 

Dr.  Hirst  will  also  lecture  on  the  following  day 
on  the  unique  subject,  “Will  the  Coming  Edu¬ 
cated  Woman  Marry?” 

Dr.  Hirst  is  ex-President  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific,  at  College  Park,  California,  and  is 
now  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Omaha.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  has 
this  to  say  of  him :  “Dr.  Hirst  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  eloquent  lecturers  in  the  field. 
I  have  never  heard  him,  except  to  my  high  satis¬ 
faction.” 

On  the  evening  of  August  8th,  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John 


Dr,  J,  P.  D.  John. 


Mrs.  Lulu  Tyler  Gates. 

will  lecture,  and  at  three  p.  m.  August  9th,  Wal¬ 
lace  Bruce  Amsbury  will  give  some  of  his  inimi¬ 
table  dramatic  readings. 

The  Wesleyan  Male  Quartette  has  been  engaged 
for  August  II,  with  Col.  L.  F.  Copeland  in  his 
amusing  lecture,  “Seeing  the  Elephant.”  Senator 
Dolliver  of  Iowa,  whose  fame  as  a  speaker  is  well- 
known,  will  lecture  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
13,  and  will  be  followed  in  the  evening  by  the 
Wesleyan  Quartette  in  a  grand  concert,  assisted 
by  Wallace  Bruce  Amsbury. 

The  afternoon  session  of  August  14th  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Colorado 
Springs,  and  they  intend  to  make  it  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Chautauqua  program,  and  it  is  sure 
to  attract  wide  interest  among  women,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  growth  of  the  Club  movement 
generally,  and  the  local  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
the  recently  organized  Woman’s  Club  of  Colorado 
Springs. 

It  is  expected  that  on  that  or  a  subsequent  even- 
inq-.  a  lecture  will  be  given  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
head  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  United 
States.  This  lecture  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
working  people  and  labor  unions,  and  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  labor  problem. 

The  last  seven  days  of  the  course  will  be  rich 
in  the  varied  intellectual,  dramatic  and  musical 
numbers,  which  appear  on  the  program.  The  Hon. 
Jacob  Riis  will  probably  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
He  will  come  if  it  is  possible.  Mr.  Riis  has  been 
made  famous  by  his  work  in  the  slums  and  among 
the  poor  of  New  York  City,  and  he  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  governorship  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies. 
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Mrs.  Lulu  Tyler  Gates,  of  Chicago,  will  give 
scenes  from  Booth  Tarkington’s  famous  drama, 
“Monsieur  Beaucaire.” 

Thos.  McClary  will  give  two  remarkably  en¬ 
tertaining  lectures :  one,  which  will  attract  rail¬ 
way  people,  on  “The  Christian  Mission  of  the 
Railway,”  and  one  on  the  popular  subject,  “The 
Mission  of  Mirth — Why  We  Laugh;  How  We 
Laugh;  What  We  Laugh  At.”  Mr.  McClary  is 
wonderfully  like  Sol  Sm.ith  Russell,  and  with  the 
same  powers  of  impersonation  and  facial  ex¬ 
pression. 

Probably  the  most  absorbing  lectures  in  the 
course  will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  Hinton  White,  of 
Melbourne,  Australia.  His  lecture  on  New  Zea¬ 
land  will  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
cares  about  the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  tendencies  of  the  race.  New 
Zealand — “The  Gem  of  Australasia” — that  ideal 
government  where  there  are  no  millionaires  and 
no  paupers ;  where  the  people  govern ;  where  the 
State  owns  and  operates  the  railroads,  telegraph 
and  telephones,  and  where  you  can  send  a  “wire” 
for  one  cent  a  work  to  any  part  of  the  common¬ 
wealth;  where  labor  and  capital  are  so  well  regu¬ 
lated  that  there  is  no  “unemployed”  question  to 
solve,  and  not  a  tramp  in  the  entire  country ; 
where  the  State  will  help  every  man  to  buy  a 
home  and  loan  him  money  at  four  per  cent,  to 
build  his  house;  where  old  people  get  a  pension, 
a  sort  of  reward  for  faithful  citizenship.  In  fact, 
where  the  social  conditions  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  ideal  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
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world.  The  eyes  of  the  Civilized  Nations  are 
turned  with  hope  to  New  Zealand  and  her  radical 
form  of  government,  from  which  we  may  copy 
much  to  our  everlasting  advantage. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone  has  also  been  engaged 
for  two  lectures.  Miss  Stone’s  work  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Turkey,  her  capture  by  brigands,  her 
trials  and  tribulations  among  the  mountains  with 
the  outlaws,  during  the  time  she  was  held  a  pris¬ 
oner,  her  ransom  from  the  bandits,  and  her  return 
to  her  friends  and  country,  have  given  her  a 
world- wide  reputation,  and  will  be  subjects  of 
thrilling  interest. 

The  last  days  of  the  course  will  be  taken  up 
with  dramatic  readings  by  Mrs.  Lulu  Gates,  and 
a  grand  concert  in  the  evening  by  the  Dunbar  Bell 
Ringers,  with  their  fine  peal  of  162  bells. 

Professor  Blakeslee  of  the  College  of  Music, 
Denver  University,  will  devote  one  afternoon  and 
two  evenings  to  a  special  musical  program,  closing 
with  an  Oratorio  on  the  evening  of  August  21st. 
The  Chautauqua  program  will  last  two  weeks 
and  one  day,  including  appropriate  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices.  Beginning  August  6th  and  ending  August 
21  St,  1902. 

Walter  C.  Wyckoff,  author  of  “The  Workers,” 
and  the  renowned  sociologist,  will  lecture  upon 
his  favorite  theme.  The  lecture  will  be  replete 
with  personal  experiences  and  will  prove  of  pro¬ 
found  interest  to  all  students  of  present  day  social 
problems. 

Prof.  Turner  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a 
recognized  authority  and  specialist  in  Western 
history,  will  deliver  his  noted  lecture  upon  An¬ 
drew  Jackson.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
man  and  his  theme  to  evoke  enthusiastic  interest. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  what 
the  Chautauqua  has  in  store  for  the  citizens  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  City  and  Manitou, 
and  for  the  throng  of  tourists  who  will  visit  us 
this  summer. 


Camping  Will  be  the  Ideal  Way 

The  expense  of  living  in  the  tents  upon  the 
Chautauqua  grounds  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
will  rantre  from  $4.25  to  $6.25  per  month  per  per 
son.  The  former  rate  applies  to  cases  where  four 
persons  “club  together.”  They  will  have  fur¬ 
nished  at  this  rate  two  10x12  wall  tents,  one  as 
a  sleeping  tent  and  the  other  a  living  tent,  if  de¬ 
sired,  four  cots  with  mattresses  and  pillows,  four 
camp  chairs,  and  one  camp  table.  For  a  small 
additional  sum,  50  cents  per  person,  a  four-hole 
camp  stove  with  three  length  of  pipe  can  be 
rented  for  a  month  and  thus  permit  of  simple 
cooking. 

The  $6.25  rate  applies  where  two  persons  share 
one  tent,  size  and  furnishings  as  above,  except 
that  the  cots,  etc.,  are  two  in  number  instead  of 
four. 

Car  fare  between  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and 
the  College  buildings  in  Colorado  Springs  will 
cost  about  $2  per  person  for  the  month.  Any 
additional  information  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Secretary  Truesdale  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  Summer  School. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS  MAGAZINE  BY 

EDWARD  S.  PARSONS 

ACTING  DEAN  OF  COLORADO  COLLEGE 


The  problem  of 
the  teacher  of  En¬ 
glish  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  which 
the  education  of  a 
child  presents.  The 
world  judges  of  a 
student  chiefly  by 
his  English,  spoken 
and  written,  yet 
nothing  is  so  hard 
to  correct  as  faults 
in  one’s  use  of  his 
native  language  The 
teacher  must  combat 
the  influence  of  hab¬ 
its  formed  in  the 
earliest  years,  and 
moreover  he  is 
struggling  to  put 
down  the  linguistic  errors  of  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  the  child  lives.  Nowhere  is  the 
influence  in  the  school  of  the  child’s  environment 
more  potent  than  in  the  formation  of  his  habits 
of  expression  by  word  and  by  pen. 

Moreover  the  work  of  the  English  teacher,  if 
it  is  properly  done,  is  most  engrossing  and  tax¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  enough  to  glance  over  a  lesson  in 
preparation  and  then  to  meet  the  class  for  a  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour.  The  heaviest  work  for  the 
teacher  is  that  which  remains  after  the  class  has 
been  dismissed.  No  one  who  has  not  had  the 
experience  knows  the  weariness  which  comes  from 
the  mere  glance  at  the  heaped-up  manuscripts  or 
note  books  which  demand  correction,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  as  it  should  be  done,  correction  which 
sadly  saps  oftentimes  the  nervous  force  of  the 
teacher.  The  teaching  of  English  will  never  be 
successfully  done  until  School  Boards  recognize 
the  peculiar  burdens  of  such  work  and  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  class  room  hours  required 
of  each  English  teacher. 

The  report  upon  the  teaching  of  English  which 
was  presented  to  the  Colorado  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  last  December  almost  wholly  ignored  matters 
of  literary  technique — spelling,  punctuation,  capi¬ 
talization  and  the  like.  But  expression  is  an  art 
and  no  art  can  be  mastered  as  a  whole  except  as 
its  details  are  mastered.  Details  cannot  take  the 
place  of  ideas  and  spirit ;  but  ideas  and  spirit  to 


have  their  greatest  value  must  be  adequately  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  their  way,  form  and  details  are  as 
important  as  what  they  express.  They  can  be 
taught  only  by  painstaking  insistence.  The  sculp¬ 
tor,  the  painter,  the  musician,  spends  years  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  labor  upon  matters  of  technique. 
The  student  cannot  master  language  and  make  it  a 
perfect  instrument  without  years  of  the  same  kind 
of  labor. 

The  French  are  noted  for  their  mastery  of 
their  tongue,  for  their  veneration  of  it,  their  am¬ 
bition  to  keep  it  pure.  To  one  who  sees  French 
school  children  at  work,  the  reason  is  plain.  They 
are  not  left  to  absorb  its  grammar,  its  spelling,  etc. 
From  their  earliest  years  they  are  at  work  every 
day  upon  it.  They  study  grammar  and  are  prac¬ 
ticed  in  dictation  from  the  early  primary  grades 
until  they  go  to  the  University.  The  grammar  is 
adapted  to  the  student’s  years,  but  it  is  always 
there.  It  is  my  thorough  conviction  that  we  in 
America  must  come  back  to  this  position.  To  al¬ 
low  children  to  get  their  grammar  by  absorption  is 
to  bring  up  children  who  do  not  know  grammar, 
children  who  when  they  come  to  study  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  have  to  be  constantly  taught  the  structure 
of  their  own  tongue,  and  who  usually  end  by  never 
fully  mastering  any  grammar  in  any  tongue. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  little  use  in  teach¬ 
ing  spelling,  that  some  students  can  spell  and 
others  cannot,  that  nature  cannot  be  crossed  in 
this  matter.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  statement, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  true  that  any  large  percent¬ 
age  of  children  cannot  be  taught  to  spell.  Such 
affirmations  of  helplessness  are  often  the  refuge 
of  cowards — cowards  among  the  teachers  who  have 
not  the  patience  and  persistence  to  do  the  work 
they  ought  to  do,  cowards  among  the  students  who 
have  not  the  pluck  to  master  what  is  hard  for 
them.  Business  men  are  everywhere  complaining 
that  they  cannot  get  good  spellers  in  their  offices. 
A  bad  speller  is  the  butt  of  his  correspondents.  Let 
us  therefore  teach  spelling,  and  teach  it  thor 
oughly. 

Rhetoric  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  receive 
careful  attention — not  mechanical  rhetoric  but 
that  which  grows  out  of  the  living  language, 
taught  perhaps  inductively,  but  taught.  Every 
teacher  of  literature  knows  how  much  intelligent 
appreciation  has  its  source  in  such  knowledge. 
Appreciation  as  well  as  execution  grows  out  of  a 
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knowledge  of  principles,  usually  mastered  only 
in  one  way,  by  careful  analysis  and  hard  work. 
In  my  judgment  one  of  the  neglected  branches  of 
rhetoric  today,  one  which  can  be  made  richly 
fruitful  in  interest  and  educational  power,  is  the 
study  of  words.  Words  are  crystallized  history, 
custom,  poetry,  and  to  reveal  the  treasures  in  them 
is  to  cultivate  literary  power.  It  is  a  dull  pupil 
indeed  who  finds  no  interest  in  such  suggestions 
as  any  teacher  can  bring  to  a  class  from  a  book 
like  Greenough  &  Kittredge’s  Words  and  Their 
Ways  in  English  Speech. 

Of  course  a  style  which  is  a  fit  expression  of 
the  personality  is  not  made  from  without,  by  in¬ 
cessant  insistence  on  the  details  of  technique  and 
a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  facts  of  language. 
The  aphorism,  the  style  is  the  man,  is  true  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  Literary  power  comes  from 
within,  with  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
with  the  inner  quickening.  When  a  person  begins 
to  live,  to  have  vital  interests,  to  feel  deeply  and 
think  clearly,  to  have  something  to  say  and  to 
want  to  say  it,  then  the  style  comes  into  being. 
But  insistence  on  literary  correctness  in  early 
years  helps  to  form  right  habits  which  are  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  expression  when  the  real  power  is  born. 

But  the  teacher  of  English  has  something  more 
to  do  than  to  correct  faults  and  insist  on  mastery 
of  the  details  of  speech  and  writing.  His  larger 
work  is  to  introduce  his  students  to  literature, 
to  those  great  expressions  in  emotional  and  imag¬ 
inative  writing  of  the  thought  and  the  temper  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  race.  To  do  this  is  to  bring 
a  new  motive  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  student,  to  make  pass  before  him 
visions  of  nobler  and  better  ideals,  to  open  pure 
fountains  of  never  failing  refreshment  for  his 
whole  life.  To  accomplish  this  result  is  not  easy, 
in  fact  literature  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  to  teach.  One  element  in  the  teacher  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential.  He  must  love  what  he  is  teach¬ 
ing;  otherwise  he  can  have  no  success. 

The  teacher  of  literature  must  ever  keep  clearly 
in  mind  the  object  in  view.  It  is  not  to  impart 
information.  Many  a  teacher  uses  a  piece  of  great 
literature  to  instruct  children  in  geography,  in 
meteorology,  in  botany,  in  some  other  branch  of 
the  study  of  facts.  But  no  great  poet  or  prose 
writer  wrote  to  impart  knowledge  of  facts.  He 
wrote  to  express  his  emotional,  imaginative  con¬ 
ception  of  his  subject.  He  wrote  to  please  him¬ 
self  and  his  readers.  And  in  such  a  temper  he 
must  be  read.  The  teacher  must  be  merely  a 
guide  to  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  poem  or  the 
drama  or  the  story.  He  must  clear  away  as  far 
as  necessary  the  obstacles  to  the  understanding 
of  wh?t  the  real  power  of  the  bit  of  literature  is. 


But  he  must  beware  of  suffocating  the  literary 
spirit  “with  too  much  common  sense,”  of  “hitch¬ 
ing  Pegasus  to  a  tip-cart.” 

The  principal  thing  for  the  teacher  of  literature 
to  strive  to  accomplish  is  to  stir  the  intelligent 
interest  of  his  students  in  good  literature.  This 
can  be  done  not  by  lecturing  about  it,  but  by  bring¬ 
ing  his  students  into  contact  with  it.  What  is  of 
interest  to  the  child  at  his  age  and  in  his  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  chosen  for  study,  -md  what  is 
read  should  be  examined  and  discussed  telescopic¬ 
ally  and  not  microscopically — to  use  Dr.  Holmes’ 
words.  To  dwell  too  much  upon  the  minute  kills 
the  child’s  interest.  What  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has 
recently  said  of  the  normal  boy  in  his  teens  when 
he  comes  to  the  study  of  physics  is  true  in  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  children  when  they  come  to  the  study 
ot  literature:  “He  wants  great  wholes,  facts  in 
profusion,  and  very  few  formulae.  Exactness 
comes  relatively  late  in  the  development  of  the 
youthful  mind  as  it  did  in  that  of  the  race,  long- 
after  interest  in  general  principles  and  especially 
forces.” 

Help  the  interest  to  be  more  intelligent,  more 
sympathetic,  but  do  not  smother  it  with  too  much 
criticism.  Let  the  imagination  and  the  emotion 
of  the  writer  kindle  the  spirit  of  the  student. 
That  this  may  be  accomplished,  first  of  all,  the 
torch  must  have  touched  the  teacher’s  own  nature. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  preparation  for  the  les 
sons.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  spend  his 
time  reading  the  critics  and  mastering  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  best  minds  on  the  particular  piece  of 
literature  in  question.  This  is  valuable  with  older 
students,  but  should  be  always  and  everywhere 
secondary.  The  poem,  or  whatever  it  is  the  teacher 
is  studying,  must  be  permitted  to  make  its  own 
appeal  to  the  teacher’s  spirit.  What  message  it 
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has  for  him,  that  message  and  that  alone  he  can 
pass  over  to  his  students.  The  teacher  should 
read  with  this  in  view  and  jot  down  what  sug¬ 
gests  itself  to  him  as  he  reads.  He  myst  go  to 
the  classroom  fresh  for  his  contact  with  the  spirit 
of  what  he  is  to  teach.  No  one  can  teach  litera¬ 
ture  from  memory.  Fresh  contact  is  necessary 
for  each  fresh  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Thus  the  teacher  will  seek  not  so  much  to  make 
his  students  understand  the  philosophy  of  a  bit 
of  literature,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  literary 
art,  as  to  help  them  to  enjoy  what  they  read,  to 
have  such  a  living  interest  in  it  that  the  work  will 
not  be  a  task,  that  they  will  return  again  and 
again  to  it,  in  thought  at  least,  with  pleasure.  To 
have  rendered  this  pleasure  possible  is  the  teach¬ 
ers’  highest  reward. 


There  is  nothing  a  teacher  can  do  that  is  greater 
than  to  teach  his  own  tongue  and  lead  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  an  appreciation  of  the  treasures  which  it 
contains.  If  the  teacher  can  impress  upon  his 
scholars  the  venerableness  of  their  native  speech, 
the  sacred  duty  that  rests  upon  them  to  preserve 
its  purity  and  hand  it  down  unsullied  to  those 
who  come  after  them,  if  he  can  so  train  them  that 
they  shall  utter  and  write  that  speech  clearly,  cor¬ 
rectly,  forcefully,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  real  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  best  expression  of  themselves  to  the 
world,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  he  can  teach 
them,  in  such  a  way  that  the  teaching  really  be¬ 
comes  their  own,  how  much  refreshment,  solace, 
inspiration,  there  is  in  a  good  book,  he  will  have 
done  a  great  work  for  his  generation  and  for  his 
country. 


WHEELING  AN  IDEAL  SPORT  IN 
COLORADO 


Are  you  a  wheelman?  If  so,  do  not  come  to 
Colorado  Springs  without  your  wheel.  If  you 
have  a  coaster  brake,  so  much  the  better  for  your 
safety  and  comfort. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  City  and  Manitou, 
with  their  adjacent  attractions,  present  the  most 
alluring  opportunities  for  wheeling  to  be  found 
in  Colorado.  The  broad  avenues,  unpaved  except 
with  disintegrated  granite,  are  all  well  shaded 
and  have  the  finest  possible  wheeling  surface,  and 
there  are  miles  and  miles  of  available  rides. 
Boulevards  lead  up  over  the  mesa,  into  Glen  Eyrie, 
through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  Chautauqua 
grounds,  up  through  the  canons  near  Manitou, 
and  out  to  the  North  and  South  Cheyenne  canons, 
the  most  picturesque  in  the  State.  For  the  best 
coasts  in  America  short  train  trips  take  one  up 
the  Ute  Pass ;  up  to  the  Divide  on  the  Cripple 
Creek  Short  Line,  from  either  of  which  points 
a  coast  of  many  miles  down  the  steep  mountain 
roads  will  add  excitement  and  interest  to  a  visit 
to  the  mountains ;  or  up  to  Palmer  Fake,  that 
beautiful  resort  town  midway  between  Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver,  from  where  it  is  a  steady 
coast  into  Colorado  Springs.  One  should  attempt 
none  of  these  coasting  trips  without  a  reliable 
coaster  brake,  but  the  more  timid  riders  may 
spend  days  within  the  confines  of  the  level  dis¬ 
trict  comprising  the  triple  cities  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 
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HOW  TO  READ  FICTION 

By  Prof.  Cora  M.  McDonald 


The  summer  season  with  its  vacation  days  is 
drawing  near,  and  most  of  us  have  already  in  imag¬ 
ination  filled  its  happy  hours  with  recreation  and 
pleasant  tasks. 

Realizing  more  and  more  our  limitations  in 
time,  strength,  and  ability,  we  resolve  so  to  dis¬ 
criminate  that  we  may  spend  effort  only  on  that 
which  is  really  worth  while. 

The  question  of  reading  rises  for  our  consider¬ 
ation.  What  shall  we  read?  How  shall  we  read? 
What  shall  be  read  superficially,  what  thor 
oughly?  We  naturally  turn  to  fiction  as  appro 
priate  summer  reading. 

We  believe  that  true  fiction  is  the  “experimental 
side  of  human  science,”  but  we  know  that  much 
of  our  current  fiction  serves  only  to  cultivate  bad 
habits  and  depraved  taste  in  reading  and  to 
weaken  the  intellectual  faculties.  We  wisely  de¬ 
cide,  then,  to  call  to  our  aid  in  the  development 
of  character  the  world’s  great  experimental  teach¬ 
ers  of  life  in  the  novel,  and  to  shun  all  that  tends 
to  moral  weakness  or  mental  dissipation. 

But  how  can  we  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad?  Professor  R.  G.  Moulton  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  thus :  “The  matter  admits  of  an  easy  test — 
what  percentage  of  our  novel  readers  have  ever 
read  a  novel  twice?  We  all  want  to  see  a  good 
picture  ten  times  and  more ;  those  to  whom  fiction 
is  one  of  the  fine  arts  will  be  able  to  produce  their 
list  of  stories  read  five,  six,  ten  times.  The  value 
of  a  novel  increases  with  the  square  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  it  has  been  read.” 

He  advises  those  to  whom  novel-reading  is  lit¬ 
erary  gossip  and  literary  fashion,  to  prescribe  to 
themselves  “a  self-denying  ordinance  by  which 
they  should  read  nothing  that  is  not  ten  years 
old.  In  such  a  practice  they  would  find  a  sift¬ 
ing  machinery  stronger  than  a  host  of  reviews.” 

A  pretty  water-color  is  often  more  attractive  to 
the  uncultured  eye  than  a  masterpiece  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  rag-time  music  more  delightful  than  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven.  We  must  cultivate  taste 
for  the  excellent  in  the  novel  just  as  we  should 
cultivate  taste  for  the  masterpiece  in  art,  by  such 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  as  will  de¬ 
velop  in  us  an  appreciation  of  its  value. 

For  this  purpose  the  living  teacher  is  greatly 
helpful,  perhaps  more  essential  in  the  study  of 
literature  than  in  the  pursuit  of  many  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
great  artist  to  open  the  inner  eye,  the  inner  ear, 
the  soul’s  perception ;  and  the  sympathetic  person¬ 


ality  who  catches  the  vision  of  the  artist  in  an> 
direcion  has  power  to  quicken  us  through  per¬ 
sonal  touch  and  lift  us  to  higher  and  better  planes 
of  thought. 

But  this  is  especially  true  in  literature,  as  all 
bear  witness  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
great  instructors  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Our  own  private  reading  or  study  of  the  great 
masterpieces  is  helpful,  of  course,  but  few  of  us 
know  what  to  look  for  in  the  artistic  novel.  Nor 
is  this  a  matter  of  wonder. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  noted  scientist  who  had 
spent  long  years  with  the  microscope.  On  being 
asked  one  day  to  look  at  a  particular  specimen, 
he  said :  “What  do  you  want  me  to  see  in  it  ?” 
In  other  words,  he  must  be  directed  in  his  ob¬ 
servations.  If  a  great  master  could  need  direc¬ 
tion,  is  it  strange  that  we  who  have  such  limited 
time  and  opportunity,  need  in  our  reading  to  be 
directed  and  told  what  to  see? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  ought  to  see 
in  a  good  novel? 

First,  there  are  the  portrayal  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character ;  then,  the  plot,  the  sub-plot, 
the  counter-plot ;  the  theme ;  the  purpose  of  the 
book ;  the  history  set  forth ;  the  phase  of  life ;  the 
description  of  nature,  of  famous  Tuildings,  places, 
or  things ;  the  revelation  of  the  author’s  person¬ 
ality  ;  the  literary  style. 

Not  every  novel  possesses  all  these  features, 
but  the  finished  modern  novel  exists  for  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  certain  of  these  interests.  We  need 
to  understand,  then,  the  kinds  of  interest  that  the 
story  may  have ;  and  the  study  of  the  novel  in 
its  rise  and  develipment  along  these  living  lines 
is  the  preparation  required  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  completed  product.  By  the  comparative 
study  of  typical  novels,  we  see  how  fiction  in  its 
unfolding  has  followed  life,  and  how  close  it  run» 
to  life.  Through  such  insight  we  become  as  sensi¬ 
tive  to  low  ideals  in  the  story,  as  through  our 
outdoor  life  in  Colorado  we  are  made  quickly 
conscious  of  impurity  in  the  atmosphere  within. 
We  learn  something  of  the  science  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  soul. 

We  have  experts  in  physics  and  in  chemistry, 
who  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory  are  con¬ 
stantly  forming  new  combinations,  separating  into 
elements,  bestowing  upon  men  valuable  and  life- 
giving  material  products,  and  guarding  them 
against  disease  and  death.  Great  novelists  are 
investigators  in  the  hidden  forces  of  being,  ex- 
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perimenters  in  character  and  in  action,  and,  when 
read  aright,  open  vast  stores  of  spiritual  wealth, 
whence  we  may  gain  experience,  warning  and 
guidance,  courage,  faith  and  hope,  joy  and  in¬ 
spiration. 

We  are  led  to  see  why  such  authors  as  George 
Eliot  are  world-novelists  for  the  ages  to  come.  • 

We  suggest  “Middlemarch”  as  a  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  fiction.  Opening  at  the  “Prelude,”  we  find 
not  the  key  to  the  book,  but  the  key  to  Dorothea. 
The  key  to  the  book,  its  theme,  is  found  in  Chap¬ 
ter  XXX :  “this  cry  from  soul  to  soul,  without 
other  consciousness  than  their  moving  with  kin¬ 
dred  natures  in  the  same  embroiled  medium,  the 
same  troublous,  fitfully-illuminated  life again 
in  Chapter  XXXIV :  “Scenes  which  make  vital 
changes  in  our  neighbors’  lot  are  but  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  own,  yet,  like  a  particular  aspect 
of  the  fields  and  trees,  they  become  associated 
for  us  with  the  epochs  of  our  own  history,  and 
make  a  part  of  that  unity  which  lies  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  our  keenest  consciousness.” 

The  book  is  a  study  of  provincial  life.  It  pre¬ 
sents  no  hero  the  development  of  whose  char¬ 
acter  it  aims  to  trace.  Its  unity  appears  in  the 
phase  of  life  set  forth,  “the  stfling  atmosphere  of 
modern  society.”  “Adam  Bede,”  “The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,”  and  “Middlemarch,”  show,  as  on  can¬ 
vas,  portrait,  group,  scene,  and  crowd. 

Make  for  intelligent  reading  a  geographical  plan 
of  the  book ;  note  the  residences  named  and  their 
description.  Mark  the  historical  setting  of  the 
story.  Why  was  Caleb  Garth’s  son  sent  to  Scot¬ 
land  for  cheap  education? 

The  modern  use  of  nature  by  the  author  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful,  beautiful,  and  inspiring  of 
studies.  There  is  the  non-literary  use  of  nature, 
description  for  its  own  sake ;  nature  as  setting 
for  the  story;  nature  used  to  emphasize  the  domi¬ 
nant  mood  or  theme  of  some  passage  by  harmony 
or  by  contrast,  to  determine  the  progress  of  the 
story  by  influence  on  some  character  or  by  caus¬ 
ing  some  event ;  nature  in  figures  of  speech. 

George  Eliot’s  use  of  nature  in  any  way  is  al¬ 
ways  effective.  Study  her  description  of  Lowick 
Manor,  of  the  ride  to  Stone  Court,  her  wonderful 
use  of  the  storm. 

Consider  the  groups  of  people ;  the  Brooke 
group,  typifying  the  landed  gentry  of  England, 
owning  and  renting  farms,  “the  real  old  English 
gentlemen,  all  of  the  olden  time” ;  the  Vincy 
group ;  the  Garth  group ;  the  Bulstrode  group. 

George  Eliot’s  great  skill  and  mastery  of  details 
is  shown  in  the  social  interweaving  of  these 
groups  into  one  community,  the  placing  of  them 
all  upon  one  canvas,  so  to  speak. 

Observe  her  knowledge  of  social  forces ;  of 


political  life,  both  local  and  national ;  of  business 
life ;  of  the  influence  of  a  crowd,  of  the  influence 
of  low  people.  Consider  her  Shakespearean 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  exemplified  in 
the  portrayal  and  development  of  the  leading 
characters;  Bulstrode,  the  villain  of  city  and  com¬ 
mercial  civilization;  Featherstone,  the  miser;  the 
fossil  bookworm,  Casaubon ;  the  generous  Sir 
James  Chettam;  the  self-indulgent  Fred  Vincy; 
the  large-hearted,  level-headed  Caleb  Garth ;  the 
impetuous  Will  Ladislaw ;  the  manly  man,  Mr. 
Farebrother ;  the  pretty,  heartless,  shallow  Rosa¬ 
mond,  and  Dr.  Lydgate,  whose  fine  talents  and 
magnificent  possibilities  were  ruined  through  her 
extravagance;  Celia,  full  of  common  sense,  a 
man’s  woman ;  Dorothea,  a  modern  Saint  Theresa 
without  environment  to  suit,  “sensuous  force  con¬ 
trolled  by  spiritual  passion.” 

Middlemarch  is  full  of  George  Eliot’s  philoso¬ 
phy.  Her  mental  outlook  is  the  modern  scientific 
one  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spencer.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  without  its  nugget  of  wisdom ; — 
“Solomon’s  Proverbs,  I  think,  have  omitted  to 
say,  that  as  the  sore  palate  findeth  grit,  so  an 
uneasy  conscience  heareth  innuendoes;”  “the  fatal 
sponge  which  so  cheaply  wipes  out  the  hopes  of 
mortals;”  “money  is  a  good  nest  egg  for  a  warm 
nest;”  “the  cunning  of  things  in  general.” 

George  Eliot’s  philosophy  of  marriage  is  set 
forth.  Falling  in  love  is  described;  love-making; 
growing  up  in  love,  like  Fred  and  Mary;  uncon¬ 
scious  love;  noble  love.  Marriage  cannot  be  happy 
where  two  natures  are  discordant,  Dorothea  and 
Casaubon;  it  cannot  be  a  blessing  where  one  is 
selfish  and  shallow,  Lydgate  and  Rosamond. 

It  is  happy  where  natures  are  congenial,  Chet¬ 
tam  and  Celia,  Fred  and  Mary,  Dorothea  and 
Will ;  it  is  specially  happy  where  two  have  grown 
up  together  from  childhood,  Mary  and  Fred.  Her 
philosophy  of  marriage  is  summed  up  in  the 
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opening  paragraphs  of  the  “Finale.” 

“Marriage,  which  has  been  the  bourne  of  so 
many  narratives,  is  still  a  great  beginning,  as  it 
was  to  Adam  and  Eve,  who  kept  their  honeymoon 
in  Eden,  but  had  their  first  little  one  among  the 
thorns  and  thistles  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  still 
the  beginning  of  the  home  epic — the  gradual  con¬ 
quest  or  irremediable  loss  of  that  complete  union 
which  makes  the  advancing  years  a  climax,  and 
age  the  harvest  of  sweet  memories  in  common. 
Some  set  out,  like  Crusaders  of  old,  with  a  glor¬ 
ious  equipment  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  and  get 
broken  by  the  wa5q  wanting  patience  with  each 
other  and  the  world.” 

Her  philosophy  of  life  is  further  manifest  in  the 
book  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  character  as  des¬ 
tiny. 

This  is  the  strong  element  of  Middlemarch : 
“Character  is  a  process  and  an  unfolding;”  “Des¬ 
tiny  stands  by  sarcastic  with  our  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  folded  in  her  hand.”  The  destiny  of  every 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  book,  the  persons 
of  the  drama,  is  exactly  as  the  character.  This 
principle  illustrated  in  the  story  will  bear  long  and 
careful  study. 


The  work  of  genius  in  the  representation  of 
personal  appearance  and  character,  as  in  the  use 
of  nature,  is  a  delightful  study.  The  method  of 
delineative  imagination  gives  direct  description 
of  personal  appearance,  and  is  least  artistic;  while 
that  of  stimulative  imagination,  the  most  artistic, 
gives  a  few  suggestive  details  and  leaves  the 
reader’s  mind  to  complete  the  picture.  How  does 
the  character  impress  others?  What  do  they  say 
of  the  personal  appearance? — an  artistic  device. 

Character  is  now  portrayed  by  direct  analysis, 
the  least  artistic  way ;  by  estimates  made  by  other 
people,  an  interesting  way  ;  by  self-revelation 
made  through  conversation  and  action,  the  most 
highly  dramatic  way. 

We  may  be  sure  that  works  of  fiction  which 
reveal  to  careful  and  continued  study  more  and 
more  of  beauty  and  of  power  will  well  repay  our 
reading. 

Such  are  the  books  that  have  been  “sifted  down 
the  centuries ;”  such  are  the  novels  that  will  abide 
long  after  the  popular  stones  of  today,  “like 
streaks  of  morning  cloud,  have  faded  into  the  in 
finite  azure  of  the  past.” 


WOMEN^S  CLUBS 


With  half  a  million  organized  Club  Women  in 
America — the  question  may  well  be  asked, 
“Whither,  Oh,  Women,  whither  do  you  fare?” 

To  answer  the  inquiry  literally,  the  Club 
Women,  at  this  particular  time,  might  appro¬ 
priately  respond : 

“To  California — Oh,  Questioner, 

To  where  the  skies  are  blue, 

To  where  the  sun  in  fringes  of  the  sea 
Is  tangled,  and  delightfully 
Keeps  dancing  on  as  in  a  waltz. 

Where  tropic  trees  bow  to  the  seas, 

And  bloom  and  bear  year  through  and  through, 
And  birds  in  blended  gold  and  blue. 

Are  thick  and  sweet  as  swarming  bees. 

And  sing  as  if  in  Paradise 

And  all  that  Paradise  were  Spring — 

I  go,  and  sing  because  I  must. 

Because  I  can  not  choose  but  sing.” 

The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  to  be  held  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  the  first  of  May,  is  the  absorbing  topic 
among  women  all  over  America  at  the  present 
time. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  they  go;  the 
long  journey  being  only  the  occasion  for  a  holi¬ 
day  humor  of  jolly,  social  and  free  comradship. 
The  eyes  of  each  woman  will  be  trained  to  seek 


the  knot  of  blue  ribbon  on  the  left  shoulder ;  if 
it  is  there  then  welcome  to  the  company — you 
are  no  stranger,  you  are  one  of  them,  you  join  the 
happy  throng  and  by  the  rising  swell  of  cordial 
feeling  in  your  own  heart,  help  to  raise  the  tide 
of  enthusiasm  in  which  they  all  sing  “Westward 
Ho!” 

This  is  the  American  Woman!  She  is  herself, 
she  is  not  English  or  French  or  German,  or  any 
mixture  of  these. 

She  is  just  American.  She  has  the  vital  gift 
of  enthusiasm.  She  has  a  large  faith,  dauntless 
courage,  and  persistent  energy. 

She  has  done  much  in  the  past ;  she  will  do 
more  in  the  future.  Her  greatest  achievement  is, 
that  she  has  been  able  to  enlist  the  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  her  husband  and  sons  in  her 
onward  march ;  the  greatest  thing  she  will  do,  will 
be  to  have  them  at  her  side  in  the  battle.  What 
battle?  The  battle  for  the  progress  of  the  race 
generally.  For  more  light,  more  life,  more  lib¬ 
erty — not  for  herself  alone,  but  for  all. 

The  woman  of  Colorado  as  a  woman,  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of.  Before  the  law  she  is  man’s 
equal ;  but  in  many  other  States  women  are  not 
so  fortunte  and  are  still  taxed  without  representa¬ 
tion,  or  a  chance  to  vote  for  or  against  those  who 
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impose  and  collect  the  taxes.  But  the  laws  in  the 
most  backward  of  the  States  are  constantly  be¬ 
coming  more  liberal;  and  the  struggle  for  Wo¬ 
man’s  Rights  for  which  Margaret  Fuller,  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Wendell  Phillips,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 
George  William  Curtis  and  a  host  of  others  were 
willing  to  struggle  and  suffer  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  has  been  won.  And  now  woman  can  de¬ 
vote  her  talents  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  the  race  regardless  of  sex.  And  in  the  more 
favored  parts  of  the  country.  Tennyson’s  vision 
in  the  “Princess”  has  before  true, 

“Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth. 

And  two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world.” 

But  while  the  struggle  has  been  largely  won, 
or  while  success  is  in  sight,  there  will  be  many 
a  contest  in  matters  of  institutional  ethics,  prog¬ 
ressive  legislation  and  advanced  social  ideals ;  and 
America’s  typical  Club  Woman  will  bring  all 
her  ability  to  bear  upon  the  solving  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  which  shall  raise  the  standard  in  every  ave¬ 
nue  of  development. 

The  American  Woman  is  always  feminine:  de¬ 
spite  her  position  in  the  public  eye.  she  never 
loses  the  charm  of  womanhood,  or  the  love  of 
home  or  the  instincts  of  hospitality  and  house¬ 
wifery.  She  carries  these  with  her  wherever  she 
takes  her  way ;  for  this  reason, — no  sooner  does 
she  have  the  club  than  she  wants  a  home  for  it. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club-house  in  the  country  Today  there 
are*  over  twenty  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 
Very  few  of  them  are  the  expensive  structures 
which  men  occupv  as  clubs,  but  who  shall  doubt 
that  though  more  modest  in  architecture,  they 
are  far  more  attractive  inside,  and  perhaps  cover 
deliberations  of  quite  as  much  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  the  others?  At  any  rate,  the  building 
of  club  houses  has  immensely  developed  the  latent 
business  ability  of  women. 

The  first  Woman’s  Club  house  in  the  world, 
erected  by  a  stock  company — so  Bertha  Knobe 
tells  us — was  “The  Athenaeum”  of  Milwaukee. 
This  was  launched  on  such  a  sound  financial  basis, 
as  to  be  the  model  for  most  subsequent  struc¬ 
tures. 

The  plan  was  this :  members  of  the  Women’s 
Club,  the  leading  department  club  in  the  city, 
formed  a  stock  company  called  the  Athenaeum 
Association,  which  it  was  arranged  should  erect 
the  building  and  rent  it  to  the  club.  The  capital 
stock  was  $25,000  with  shares  of  $25  each.  There¬ 
upon  a  corner  lot  in  the  residence  portion  of  the 
city  was  purchased  for  $9,000  and  plans  completed 


for  a  $14,000  club  house.  When  this  two-story 
structure  with  all  the  artistic  appointments  of  a 
home — its  paintings,  statuary  and  carved  wood 
furniture — was  formally  opened  in  December, 
1887,  with  a  brilliant  reception,  it  marked  a  most 
imposing  mile-stone  in  the  march  of  the  “Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Woman.”  Most  of  these  club 
houses,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  have  paid  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  stockholders,  and  so  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Colorado  Springs  hopes,  and  will  work 
for  a  club  home  that  will  be  a  credit  to  this 
beautiful  city. 

In  addition  to  the  other  work  which  this  club 
has  set  for  itself  for  the  coming  summer,  it  is 
to  devote  one  afternoon  to  the  Chautauqua  As¬ 
sembly  to  be  held  in  August. 

With  over  250  women  on  the  membership  list, 
and  over  250  loyal  hearts  fixed  upon  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  club,  what  may  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  ? 

This  city  will  have  a  generous  representation  at 
the  Biennial,  as  there  will  be  more  than  30  women 
who  will  attend  from  here.  L.  H.  K. 


Photo  by  Bingham  &  Wood 

Mrs.  Robert  Kerr, 

President  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  Delegate  for  The  Woman's 
Literary  Club  to  the  Biennial. 
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Mrs.  Charles  N.  Green, 

Delegate  from  the  Monday  Progress  Club  of 
Colorado  Springs  to  the  Biennial. 


A  SKETCH 


“Here  is  the  stage,  and  they  sav  Brant  Rock  is 
five  miles  from  here.” 

“Well,  after  the  cars,  I  shall  enjoy  a  stage  ride. 
And  this  is  an  open  stage,  too ;  not  tight  and 
stuffy  and  full  of  bottled-up  odors.”" 

“We  seem  to  be  the  only  passengers.” 

“Yes’m,”  said  the  driver;  “you  see,  you  came 
on  the  early  train.  It’s  the  next  train  that  brings 
the  folks  that  go  out  regular  to  Brant  Rock.” 

It  was  not  a  gay  ride,  but  a  delighttul  one.  The 
marshes  and  sand  dunes  affording  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  landscape.  And,  by  and  by,  the  ocean 
laid  a  beautiful  blue  line  alongside  the  yellow 
sands.  On  a  nearer  approach  to  the  water,  the 
sand  dunes  scalloped  this  blue  line  with  indenta¬ 
tions.  At  the  very  last,  the  projecting  Brant 
Rock  showed  itself  as  if  set  to  do  battle  with  old 
ocean  herself. 


The  clouds  of  white  spray  that  dashed  up  the 
sides  and  churned  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  made 
one  think  of  gushes  of  laughter,  and  a  trembling 
excitement  took  hold  fairly  upon  the  feelings  and 
the  breath  of  the  on-looker. 

^  sje  5}:  ^ 

How  restful  it  was  at  night  to  lie  and  listen  to 
the  regular,  thunderous  roar  of  the  incoming  tide ! 
Brant  Rock  disputed  with  all  the  more  stolidness 
against  the  power  and  tireless  energy  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  sad  to  reflect  that  future  years  would 
show  all  too  plainly  how  useless  was  the  revolt 
against  superior  force.  And  yet,  the  struggle  was 
not  in  vain,  for  so  long  as  the  mighty  rocks  con¬ 
tended  against  the  change  in  the  shore  line,  it 
nourished  and  protected  its  colonies  of  sea  moss, 
and  helped  to  supply  nearly  the  whole  world  with 
this  delicious  dainty. 

In  the  early  morning  the  white  wings  of  eighteen 
boats  “tacked”  to  the  sea  moss  rocks.  All  day 
long  the  men  fished  with  iron  hooks  on  the  ends 
of  long  poles.  If  wind  and  rain  came  up  and  the 
sky  became  gloomy  the  boats  scudded  home  with 
sails  dull  and  muddy.  It  took  sunshine,  a  blue 
sky,  and  blue  water  to  make  the  “white  wings.” 

:)c  Hi  *  * 

Across  the  stretch  ot  marshes  and  sand  one  can 
take  a  pilgrimage.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  over 
the  bridge,  Duxbury  way,  and  follow  the  main 
road.  Beware  of  the  marsh  grass,  for  it  is  pano¬ 
plied  with  mail  drawn  from  the  silica  of  the  soil, 
and  a  sharp  butcher’s  knife  could  not  do  better 
work  than  its  keen  edges. 

The  wild  red  lily  may  stare  from  the  midst  of 
weeds  and  bushes,  and  pink  spirea  lift  its  bee-in¬ 
fested  plumes  to  please  the  eye,  while  the  silver 
spotted  wings  of  argynidje  flutter  here  and  there 
across  the  way. 

The  pilgrimage  does  not  end  at  the  great,  white 
house  which  once  echoed  to  the  imposing  voice 
and  sheltered  the  person  of  Daniel  Webster ;  but 
on,  beyond,  at  the  rising  knoll  where  his  body 
was  laid  away  in  October,  1852. 

All  is  quiet  here,  and  the  prospect  is  supremely 
lonely.  Swamp  blue-berries  hang  in  ripe  clusters 
from  the  trees  just  outside  the  enclosure. 

The  marsh  can  be  seen  in  the  distance  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  the  environs  of  Brant  Rock.  But  here, 
in  the  midst  of  his  beloved  “Marshfield,”  in  the 
very  heart  of  its  isolation  and  loneliness,  he  and 
his  dead  have  been  laid  away. 

*  3|«  *  *  * 

Dartmouth  College  celebrated  the  graduation  of 
her  greatest  son  with  fitting  ceremonies,  and  pays 
homage  to  the  greatest  English-speaking  orator 
who  has  ever  lived.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Diven, 
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STUDY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 


First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Stody  of  Geology  and  Botany  in 
Colorado.  Written  for  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine 

BY  MARY  E.  HINCHLIFF 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  wonderful 
place  than  the  region  about  Colorado  Springs  for 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Nature  here 
seems  to  have  run  riot;  to  have  opened  up  her 
treasures  with  reckless  extravagance  to  furnish 
a  schoolroom  for  her  disciples.  Is  it  astronomy  to 
which  the  student  would  devote  himself?  Where 
else  can  he  find  such  cloudless  nights,  such  a  clear 
atmosphere,  and  such  starry  splendors  as  the  blue 
skies  of  Colorado  nightly  present?  If  a  botanist, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  tear  himself  away  from 
this  almost  virgin  field,  while  the  geologist  will 
find  here  an  ideal  place  for  his  favorite  study. 

Probably  on  the  North  American  continent 
there  is  no  better  place  for  the  study  of  geology. 
While  in  other  sections  Nature  has  carefully  cov¬ 
ered  up  her  work,  as  if  jealous  of  man’s  investiga¬ 
tion,  here  she  has  laid  bare  her  processes  of  world¬ 
making,  and  we  surprise  her  in  the  very  act.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  rounded  outlines  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  buried  deep  under  masses  of  soil  and 
vegetation,  we  have  here  the  naked  rocks,  the 
very  foundations  of  the  earth,  laid  bare  for  our 
inspection.  We  have  the  upturned  strata,  the 
folding,  the  faults,  and,  lest  we  should  miss  any 
of  Nature’s  handiwork,  she  has  cut  canons,  great 
clefts  in  the  mountains,  that  we  may  see  the  ac 
tual  framework  of  the  globe.  Visit  Williams’ 
Canon  or  Ute  Pass.  Stand  beside  the  great  rocky 
walls  and  look  up.  We  have  a  vertical  section 
of  the  earth’s  crust.  We  can  plainly  see  the  un¬ 
stratified  archasan,  the  bed  rock  of  the  earth,  laid 
down  countless  ages  ago  as  a  fiery,  liquid  mass 
that,  since  its  first  cooling,  has  never  been  changed. 
The  masses  above  have  been  ground  up  by  Na¬ 
ture’s  great  engines,  water  and  ice,  and  have 
been  laid  down  again  by  the  waves,  stratum  upon 
stratum,  only  to  be  again  worn  away,  and  again 
laid  down,  how  many  times  no  one  can  tell ;  but 
the  Archaean  is  part  of  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth  and  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  changes 
of  the  stratified  rocks.  Superimposed  upon  this 
ancient  foundation  is  the  lower  Silurian,  its  strata 
following  all  the  irregularities  of  the  unstratified 
Archaean.  It  gives  us  an  awesome  feeling  to 


stand  in  these  canons  and  have  a  world  history 
opened  out  before  our  eyes. 

To  add  to  the  fascination,  we  know  that  this 
is  a  comparatively  new  field  for  the  investigator, 
and  rich  rewards  are  awaiting  patient  and  careful 
research.  To  the  student  who  has  had  to  learn 
his  geology  from  books,  this  should  prove  a  ver¬ 
itable  wonderland.  To  stand  in  Ute  Pass  and 
see  as  perfect  an  example  of  a  fault  as  any  of  the 
books  can  give,  to  find  in  Williams’  Canon,  Red 
Rock  Canon,  Ute  Pass,  or  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  every  inclination  of  the  strata  from  the 
horizontal  to  the  vertical,  is  surely  an  inspiration. 
To  find  for  one’s  self  fossils  such  as  are  abund¬ 
ant  in  Bear  Creek  Canon  and  in  the  cretaceous 
formations  to  the  east  of  Colorado  Springs,  gives 
a  zest  to  study  that  no  books  can  inspire. 

Fossil  shells  are  very  numerous,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  one  is  rewarded  by  a  treasure  in  the  form  of 
a  baculite.  What  is  a  baculite?  The  small  boy 
who  brings  one  to  you  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
found  a  petrified  snake.  It  is  a  snakelike  fossil, 
varying  greatly  in  size,  some  being  as  large  as  one’s 
wrist,  others  not  larger  than  a  finger.  The  baculite 
is  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  nautilus.  He  began 
life  as  a  long,  straight  animal,  but  early  in  his 
career  he  seems  to  have  learned  that  the  curved 
line  is  the  line  of  beauty,  so  he  began  to  curve. 
He  continued  the  curving  process  until  he  became 
a  spiral,  and  called  himself  a  nautilus.  Occasion¬ 
ally  specimens  can  be  found  showing  a  decided 
curve.  The  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  curved  specimen,  but  some  unknown  col¬ 
lector  seems  to  have  needed  this  particular  bacu¬ 
lite.  Let  me  drop  a  hint  to  collectors :  A  wide 
acquaintance  among  small  boys  is  often  more  pro¬ 
lific  of  specimens  than  days  of  careful  searching. 

The  botany  of  this  Rocky  Mountain  region  is 
no  less  interesting  than  its  geology.  The  wild 
flowers  of  Colorado  have  been  long  and  widely 
known  for  their  beauty  and  variety.  In  addition 
to  most  of  the  varieties  growing  in  lower  alti¬ 
tudes,  there  are  Alpine  species  of  great  beauty, 
that  can  be  found  only  on  the  heights.  A  few 
examples  are  the  anemone  patens,  a  large,  hand- 
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some,  sturdy  flower,  so  different  from  its  frail, 
delicate  little  Eastern  cousin,  the  anemone  nemo- 
rosa;  the  evening  primrose  (CBnothera  pinnati- 
Hda),  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
CBnothera  biennis  of  lower  altitudes,  and  the  col¬ 
umbines  that  grow  in  such  variety  and  with  such 
exquisite  coloring.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
treasures  that  the  botanist  will  find  in  Colorado. 

Here,  too,  the  investigator  can  find  new  and 
untrodden  paths.  Many  of  the  plants  of  this  reg¬ 
ion  are  unclassified.  The  nomenclature  is  in  a 
chaotic  state.  Many  of  the  flowers  have  no  well 
established  common  names  and  the  botanical 
names  are  too  cumbersome  for  ordinary  use. 
Others  have  been  given  names,  locally,  that  be¬ 
long  to  other  members  of  the  plant  world.  The 
bearberry,  or  Manzanita,  of  the  heath  family,  is 
an  example  of  this  inaccuracy, — being  almos'.  uni¬ 
versally  known,  in  this  locality,  as  kinnikinnick, 
while  the  real  kinnikinnick,  the  Cornus  seri- 
cea  (unrepresented  in  Colorado),  of  the 
dogwood  family,  has  no  redress  for  being 
thus  robbed  of  its  name  and  fame.  Perhaps  it  is 
some  compensation  to  the  injured  party  that  its 


pretty  Indian  name  was  stolen  from  it  by  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  who  lived  and  wrote  and  died  in 
Colorado. 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  tells  us 
that  an  altitude  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
is  equivalent  to  about  a  degree  of  latitude.  In 
our  e.srht  thousand  feet  from  the  level  of  Colorado 
Springs  to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak,  we  have  the 
equivalent  of  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude,  more 
than  two  thousand  miles.  What  a  field  for  the 
botanist!  The  flora  of  two  thousand  miles  within 
a  day’s  walk  1 

But  space  will  permit  only  a  brief  glance  at 
the  marvels  that  Nature  has  spread  out  in  this 
wonderful  region  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
love  her.  Surely  here,  as  nowhere  else,  can  one 
get  “close  to  Nature’s  breast.  Only  approach  her 
humbly  and  lovingly  and  all  her  secrets  are  di¬ 
vulged,  all  her  treasure  houses  thrown  open.  And 
what  a  delight  it  is  to  wander 

“Into  regions  yet  untrod, 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.” 


In  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
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SUNRISE  IN  THE  ROCKIES 


ANY  sections  of  this  glorious  earth  of 
ours  have,  what  to  their  ardent  admir¬ 
ers  are  features  full  of  inspiration  to 
the  artist  or  the  writer  of  song  and 
story.  But  Colorado,  with  its  marvelous  rocky 
ranges  piercing  the  sky,  can  boast  over  every  other 
spot  on  earth,  of  her  sunrise  pictures — the  most 
marvelous,  the  most  interesting  in  this  great  West 

Pen  can  but  inadequately  describe  the  beauty 
of  the  birth  of  day  when  the  air  is  perfect  for  such 
a  picture — and  the  air  is  seldom  otherwise  than 
perfect  in  the  Rockies.  Photographs  are  imprac¬ 
tical  owing  to  the  early  light,  and  the  artist  in  oil 
who  reproduces  a  faithful  coloring  of  such  an 
eye  treat,  is  scoffed  by  those  who  have  never  en¬ 
joyed  such  an  awesome  display  of  nature  painting. 

Old  Sol  is  just  two  hours  slow  out  in  the 
Rockies,  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  New  Yorker,  yet  he  is  welcomed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  beautiful. 

Ask  the  old-timer  in  the  mountains,  one  who 
has  spent  a  lifetime  amid  the  sturdy  old  hills, 
what  he  thinks  of  the  sunrise,  and  he  will  almost 
invariably  answer  just  as  one  is  prone  to  speak  of 
those  things  which  are  of  common  possession 
through  life, — things  which  we  feel  are  ours  by 
right,  therefore  deserving  but  little  more  than  the 
usual  recognition.  He  is  as  used  to  the  beautiful 
sunrise  picture  as  he  is  to  the  sharp,  clear  air  and 
the  unlimited  sunshine.  To  the  newcomer,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  never  ceasing  joy  in  the  privilege 
of  early  rising  and  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
ushering  in  of  the  day  in  all  its  glory. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  such  a  picture  be  seen 
in  such  completeness  as  in  the  cities  lying  directly 
under  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies,  and  not¬ 
ably  is  this  true  of  Colorado  Springs  and  the 
points  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  For  miles  to  the 
south  and  north  there  stretches  away,  the  broken 
line  of  towering  hills  with  their  jagged  peaks  lift¬ 
ing  themselves  majestically  above  the  surrounding 
plateaus.  The  inky  blackness  of  the  night  has 
given  place  to  a  dull  grey  which  seems  to  cast  a 
gloom  upon  the  very  earth.  Over  the  highest  of 
the  peaks  there  hangs  like  a  pall,  a  thin  veil  of 
smoky  cloud,  lifting  higher  and  higher  as  the  dull 
gray  eives  way  to  the  advancing  light. 

Suddenly,  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  there  steals 
a  warm  glow  of  no  particular  tint,  but  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  something  pushing  its  way  through  the 
morning  mist  which  covers  the  endless  plains. 
Gradually  the  glow  becomes  a  bright,  blood  red, 
growing  more  intense  with  the  passing  seconds 
and  then,  as  with  a  mighty  effort,  the  edge  of  a 


great  blood  shot  orb,  clambers  over  the  piled 
up  mist  and  smiles  a  good  morning  to  the  waiting 
spectator. 

Upon  the  mountain  range,  the  picture  is  as 
changeable  as  that  of  a  kaleidoscope.  With  the 
blush  of  the  mist  out  upon  the  prairie  the  dull 
gray  has  turned  to  a  bluish  veil  which  seems  to 
dissipate  like  magic  and  the  range  shoots  into 
view  like  the  opening  of  a  chrysalis,  the  earth 
blending  in  an  unbroken  line  with  the  towering 
rock  mounds  in  blues  and  black  and  earth  colors. 

But  look !  With  the  first  breaking  over  the  mist, 
of  the  great  red  sun,  old  Pike’s  Peak,  grim  senti¬ 
nel  of  the  weary  ages,  seems  bathed  in  red  fire. 
Upon  the  very  edge  of  eternity  it  looks,  perched 
upon  the  barren  pyre.  The  miniature  outlines 
of  the  Summit  House  and  the  observatory  flash 
fire  saucily  back  to  the  rising  sun,  and  the  peak 
seems  to  be  only  a  setting  for  some  brilliant  dia¬ 
mond  perched  beyond  the  reach  of  human  treasure 
hunters.  Then,  as  the  seconds  fly,  the  red  fire 
creeps  down  the  side  of  the  wondrous  mound  un¬ 
til  it  is  all  ablaze. 

The  gray  rocks  which  for  centuries  have  lain 
bathed  in  this  same  sunlight  seem  transformed  to 
monster  rubies  flashing  life  to  the  heavens.  For 
minutes  old  Pike’s  Peak  stands  forth  alone — the 
beacon  rock  of  the  range.  Then,  as  the  day  comes 
on,  surely,  the  red  fire  tips  the  higher  peaks  within 
the  line  of  vision  like  the  answering  signal  fires 
of  a  battlefield  at  night.  The  colors  of  the  lower 
mountains  have  been  changing  from  the  blue  to 
the  glow  of  the  sun  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
seems  tinted  with  fire  which  penetrates  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  gulches  and  canons  and  spreads  out 
into  space  immeasurable.  Down,  down  the  hill¬ 
sides  creek  the  glow  of  the  day,  and  the  pink 
changes  to  a  deep  red. 

This  transformation  of  the  valleys  is  simultan¬ 
eous  with  the  whitening  of  the  higher  peaks.  Old 
Pike  turns  an  orange,  then  a  yellow,  then  a  daz¬ 
zling  white,  and  this  rainbow  of  color  is  chasing 
itself  down  the  hillsides  into  the  valley  and  out 
to  the  plains.  The  mist  has  gone  from  the  rolling 
prairies,  the  color  of  day  has  assumed  the  sway, 
the  great  jagged  rocks  stand  more  prominently 
out  from  the  range  top,  the  greens  of  the  timber 
below  are  deeper,  the  rocks  grow  more  solid,  the 
warm  rays  of  the  belated  old  Sol  begin  to  bite  into 
the  morning  crispness  and  the  sunrise  of  the 
Rockies  is  over  for  the  day. 

And  so  it  goes,  morning  after  morning,  never 
quite  the  same,  sometimes  more  artistic  in  its 
colorings  or  more  awe-inspiring  in  its  general  ef¬ 
fect — but  always  beautiful  and  always  worth  the 
loss  of  sleep  or  the  trouble  of  travel,  only  to  see 
and  know  its  beauties. 

To  the  newcomer  in  the  West  it  is  a  new  picture 
every  bright  morning  in  the  year,  summer  and 
winter  for  many  summers  and  as  many  winters 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  know  what  it  i.s 
like, — to  live  under  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  in  such  a  crystal  like  atmosphere 
as  that  of  Colorado. 
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THE  ORIOLE’S  SONG 


It  was  early  in 
May  when  my  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  and  I 
strolled  into  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Woods.  We 
had  visited  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  a 
few  days  before 
and  surprised  the 
very  first  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit  that  had 
dared  to  show  his 
head. 

Norton’s  Woods  were  a-flutter  with  ten¬ 
der  green.  Nature  had  a  bit  of  chrome  on 
her  palette  when  she  flung  out  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  leaflets. 

We  knew  that,  by-and-by,  the  Cambridge 
children  would  stroll  here,  wild  with  de¬ 
light  to  find  yellow  dandelions  making  con¬ 
stellations  in  the  grass 


“Ger-trude !”  “Ger- 


A  joyous,  flute-Tike  voice,  vibrating  upon  two  notes,  called,  “Ger-trude!’ 
trude !’’  .  .  .  .  , 

Ah,  it  was  a  noble  Calvert — Lord  Baltimore  Perched  high  in  an  elm,  flaunting  his  royai 
colors  of  orange  and  black,  calling  impatiently  for  his  mate. 

He  and  his  male  friends  had  traveled  from  the  South,  and  in  this  charming,  environment  they 
awaited  the  coming  of  their  wives.  For  several  days  that  impatient  call  rang  through  the  woods, 
then  came  a  period  of  wild  excitement.  A  flam*e  of  yellow  shot  from  tree  to  tree  and  the  Oriole’s 
song  widened  into  more  notes  and  sweeter  melody. 

Finally,  a  marvelous,  pouch-like  house  swung  in  the  elf  tree,  and  over  the  mother  and  the 
nestlings  he  sang  the  softest,  sweetest  notes  of  his  song.  But  when  his  mate  was  absent  from  the 
nest,  he  called  her  home  to  wifely  duties  with  a  dear,  distinct,  commanding,  “Ger-trude !’’ 


‘BEFORE  HIS  <^c^TE  COMES. 

ii/^ERT^UDEf  Gertrude!  Where  can 
YOU  be? 

Gertrude!  Geztrude!  Come,  come  to  me. 

I  want  a  wife— a  joy  of  my  life. 

I  want  a  home— to  call  my  own. 

Gertrude!  Gertzude!  Wtiez^e  can  you  be? 
Geztrude!  Geztzude!  Come,  come  to  me.*’ 


^FTER  HIS  SMATE  COWTES. 

Qeztzude!  Geztzude!  Sweet,  sweet  to  me. 
Qeztrude!  Geztzude!  How  I  love  tliee! 

Thy  gentle  bzeast  sheltezs  our  nest. 

Hanging  so  high  ’neatly  the  blue  sky. 
Geztzude!  Geztzude!  How  I  love  thee! 
Gertrude!  Qeztzude!  Sweet,  sweet  to  me.” 

—  WIRS.  C.  L.  THVEN. 
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EDITORIAL . 

T 0  the  Readers  of  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine  : 

ITH  a  very  modest  bow,  we  enter  the  world  of  literature  endowed  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  and  believing  that  we  will  find  a  place  among  the  popular  publications  of  the 
magazine  world  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  good  reading  wherever  we  may  find 
our  way. 

We  know  that  we  will  not  fill  “a  long  felt  want,”  but  we  hope  to  win  our  way  upon  merit  only, 
as  an  exponent  of  the  best  things  in  literature  and  education.  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Maga¬ 
zine,  while  published  in  the  interest  of  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Assembly  and  Summer  School  of 
Colorado  Springs,  will  be  devoted,  as  its  title  page  indicates,  to  subjects  which  will  make  it  popu¬ 
lar  with  teachers,  Chautauquans,  Woman’s  Clubs,  lovers  of  literature,  music  and  art  and  to  all  who 
enjoy  a  close  touch  with  nature  and  the  great  West  with  all  its  romantic  conditions,  peoples  and 
history.  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine  will  not  aim  to  enter  the  class  of  popular  publica¬ 
tions  which  devote  their  space  to  the  passing  fiction  of  the  day,  although  a  few  of  the  Western 
writers  may  be  heard  from  occasionally  through  these  columns. 


With  the  closing  of  the  career  of  the  late  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  the  world  began  to  digest  the  life 
of  the  man  as  a  teacher,  minister  of  the  gospel  and  public  character.  During  all  of  the  long  and 
active  life  of  Dr.  Talmage  there  were  make  who  condemned  him  for  sensationalism,  for  cater¬ 
ing  to  a  popular  demand  and  for  taking  advantage  of  the  public  press  to  urge  his  own  name  and 
teachings  before  the  mass  of  the  people.  There  were  many  churchmen  who  called-  him  a  montebank 
but  there  were  many  thousands  who  looked  to  him  as  a  teacher  in  spiritual  and  earthly  things  and 
as  Dr.  Talmage  expounded  simple  religion  of  the  substantial  kind,  the  weight  of  good  received  by 
the  thousands,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  possible  damage  that  could  have  resulted  from  criticisms 
because  of  alleged  sensationalism. 

Although  through  his  popularity.  Dr.  Talmage  received  much  financial  remuneration  through 
the  press,  pulpit  and  lecture  platform,  the  world  can  afford  to  pay  well  for  the  good  seeds  that  are 
planted  by  such  men  and  instead  of  criticism,  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority  will  breathe  a  thank 
offering  that  such  a  man  has  lived  to  scatter  good  words,  where  they  were  most  needed — among 
the  great  masses  who  are  only  reached  by  such  methods  as  those  adopted  by  Dr.  Talmage. 


To  simplify  the  task  of  finding  accommodations  for  those  intending  to  visit  the  Chautauqua  or 
Summer  School,  this  magazine  will  publish  a  directory  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  with  rates, 
and  addresses  of  proprietors.  Only  those  places  which  upon  investigation  are  found  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  will  be  given  representation  in  these  pages.  You  may  safely  make  your  arrangements  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  to  avoid  trouble  in  finding  accommodations,  accept  a  wise  suggestion  and  conclude  your 
arrangements  early. 
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What  more  delightful  place  to  spend  your  summer  vacation  that  under  the  shadow  of  Pike’s 
Peak?  If  you  are  a  teacher  and  wish  to  combine  your  vacation  time  with  rest  and  mental  advance¬ 
ment,  enroll  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  Summer  School.  Colorado  Springs  is  the  ideal  place  for  such 
a  visit  and  every  effort  has  been  exoended  to  give  the  patrons  of  the  Summer  School  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advantages  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  personal  comfort  during  the  season.  Read  the  list  of 
instructors.  You  will  find  many  among  them  familiar  to  you. 


In  these  days,  when  the  mass  of  readers  is  hastening  through  the  pages  of  hundreds  of  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  novels,  let  the  student  not  forget  that  there  is  more  real  value  in  an  hour  with 
the  works  of  some  one  of  the  recognized  authors  who  preceded  the  day  of  literary  fads  and  cheap 
story  writers,  than  can  be  absorbed  in  days  of  reading  the  majority  of  popular  writers  of  the  present 
time. 


The  regular  subscription  price  of  this  magazine  will  be  $i  per  year  in  advance,  but  by  way  of 
introduction  a  special  rate  of  25  cents  for  one  year  is  made  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions 
received  during  the  next  two  months.  It  will  cost  you  but  little  to  test  our  actual  worth.  Send  in  your 
name. 


Secretaries  of  Chautauqua  circles  are  invited  to  use  the  columns  of  this  magazine  and  to  assist 
in  making  more  instructive  the  Chautauqua  Department. 


Help  to  make  the  Woman’s  Club  Department  more  interesting  by  telling  our  readers  what  your 
club  is  accomplishing. 

If  you  like  this  number  of  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine,  tell  your  friends. 


I  ike  s  Peak,  Grim  Sentinel  of  the  Weary  Ages,”  Looking  Toward  Manitou  From  Colorado  Springs 

Chautauqua  Site. 
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Gatden  of  the  Gods  Stimmet  School 

Summer  or  vacation  schools  which,  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  have  experienced 
a  most  remarkable  growth,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the  scope  and  character  of  their 
work,  are  designed  chiefly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  college  and  the  university.  They  may  be  divided,  historically  at  least, 
into  two  main,  divisions.  First,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  summer  school  that  is,  practically,  a 
four  or  six  weeks  extra  session  of  the  College  or  University,  and  whose  instructors  are  drawn 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Of  this  class  are  the  well-known  sum¬ 
mer  schools  at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  second 
division  might  possibly  be  called  the  Chautauqua  Plan  Summer  School,  of  which  the  best  example 
exists  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York.  These  schools  grew  out  of  the  demand  which  became 
more  and  more  evident  for  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  combine  the  recreative  with  the  edu¬ 
cative.  By  locating  the  schools  in  the  mountains,  by  the  lake,  or  at  the  sea  shore,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  many  pupils  was  obtained  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  secured.  Each  of  these 
forms  of  summer  school  has  its  advantage ;  the  former,  in  its  access  to  the  vast  storehouses  of 
accumulated  equipment  contained  in  the  colleges,  the  latter,  in  its  nearness  to  nature  and  its  greater 
adaptability  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  mid-summer. 

But  if  a  place  could  be  found  that  would  com.bine  the  advantages  of  the  summer  resort  with 
those  of  the  established  educational  center,  would  it  not  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  summer  school  loca¬ 
tions  ?  And  where  can  be  found  such  a  rare  combination  of  these  conditions  as  in  Colorado  Springs  ? 
Here  is  the  home  of  Colorado  ColieP'e,  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  State,  with  its 
library,  its  laboratory,  and  its  recitation  halls, — a  fund  of  valuable  apparatus  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  skilled  instructor.  Here,  too,  is  a  resort  center  of  international  reputation  that  annually  at¬ 
tracts  its  thousands  and  its  ten  thousands.  Its  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  insures  a 
delightful  temperature  even  in  July  and  August.  Its  nearness  to  the  mountains,  which  but  six 
miles  to  the  westward  rise  to  heights  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  makes  easy  of  access  many  a 
romantic  spot  to  the  picnicker  and  sight-seer,  whilst  the  mountain-climber  is  able  to  satisfy  his 
most  ambitious  longings. 

The  promoters  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods’  Summer  School  lay  no  claim  to  being  the  dis¬ 
coverers  of  these  combined  advantages  of  Colorado  Springs.  Others  before  them  appreciated 
these  advantages  and  established  here  The  Colorado  Summer  School  of  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Languages.  This  school  held  sessions  from  1892  to  1896,  and  was  discontinued  in  the  latter  year 
only  with  the  idea  of  awaiting  more  favorable  financial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  country 
at  large.  Its  success  in  securing  as  teachers  the  most  eminent  men  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum 
bia,  Princeton  and  other  universities  of  like  standing  and  in  attracting  hither  annually  several 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women  as  pupils  would  seem  to  justify  the  faith  of  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  this  city  as  an  unusually  favorable  location  for  such  a  school  as  the  one  whose  an¬ 
nouncement  follows. 

The  aim  of  the  school  will  be  to  provide  general  culture  and  professional  training.  The 
teacher  will  find  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  the  brightest  minds  and  the  latest  methods  in  the 
science  of  education.  The  special  student  of  the  sciences  or  languages  may  enjoy  a  month  of 
delightful  recreation  in  his  favorite  subject  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  distinguished  leader¬ 
ship.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  Garden  of  the  Gods’  Summer  School  a  permanent  part  of 
the  “attractions”  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  hoped  its  patronage  will  justify  the  bringing  here 
from  year  to  year  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  learning.  No 
expectation  exists  of  making  money.  The  wishes  of  the  promoters  of  the  school,  the  directors 
of  the  National  Chautauqua  Association,  their  President,  Dr.  John  R.  Robinson,  who  this  year 
assumes  entire  responsibility  and  supervision,  and  his  advisers,  whose  names  arvnear  elsewhere, 
will  be  agreeably  met,  if  the  school  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  brings  credit  to  the  city 
and  State  of  its  location.  In  the  belief  that  such  will  be  the  result,  we  open  our  doors  and  bid 
the  “seekers  after  wisdom”  enter  in. 

ORGANIZATION -EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  J.  R.  Robinson,  Pres.  Nat’l  Chautauqua  Assn. 

Edward  S.  Parsons,  Acting-President  Colorado  College. 

John  Dietrich,  Superintendent  City  Schools. 

Louis  R.  Ehrich,  Crosby-Ehrich  Investment  Co. 

Atherton  Noyes,  Professor  of  English,  Colorado  College. 

W.  J.  TruesdalE,  Secretary. 

Advisory  Council  for  Colorado — 

Mrs.  Helen  Grenfel,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Denver., 

Pres.  Jas.  H.  Baker,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Pres.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley. 

Aaron  Gove,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver. 

J.  F.  Keating,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pueblo. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leadville. 
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Advisory  Council  for  Kansas — 

Hon.  Frank  Nelson,  State  Sunt,  of  Public  Instruction,  Topeka. 

Francis  H.  Snow,  Professor  Natural  History,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

L.  A.  Lowther,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Emporia. 

Frank  R.  Dyer,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wichita. 

John  MacDonald,  Editor  Western  School  Journal,  Topeka. 

Advisory  Council  for  Nebraska — 

Hon.  W.  K.  Fowler,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  IJncoln. 

Pres.  W.  A.  Clark,  State  Normal  School,  Peru. 

C.  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Omaha. 

Geo.  L.  Towne,  Editor  The  Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln. 

Advisory  Council  for  Missouri — 

Pres.  R.  H,  Jesse,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis. 

G.  V.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sedalia. 

James  B.  Merwin,  jUditor  American  School  and  College  Journal.  St.  Lonis. 

Advisory  Council  for  Texas — 

W.  S.  Sutton,  Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Pres.  Oscar  H.  Cooper.  Jrfaylor  University.  Waco. 

T.  G.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Austin. 

J.  M.  Fendley,  County  superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston. 

THE  FACULTY 

I.  School  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology — 

President  W.  A.  Clack,  Nebraska  State  Normal. 

President  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Colorado  State  Normal. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  Colorado  College. 

II.  School  of  History  and  Political  Science — 

Frederick  J.  Turner,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Princeton  University. 

HI.  School  of  Physical  Sciences  {Botany  and  Geology) — • 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska. 

W.  O.  Crosby,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

IV.  School  of  Pure  Science  (Arithmetic,  Algebra)  — 

E.  L.  Payne,  State  Normal  of  Kansas. 

V.  School  of  English  and  American  Literature — 

Edward  S.  Parsons,  Colorado  College. 

A.  H.  Thorndike,  Western  Reserve  University. 

VI.  School  of  Modern  Languages  (German,  French,  Spanish)-— 

C.  G.  Rathmann,  Garfield  School.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Louise  Rheinhardt,  Colorado  Springs  High  School. 

VH.  School  of  Fine  Arts  (Drawing,  Music,  Calisthenics)  — 

Lucy  S.  Silke,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

S.  H.  Blakeslee,  College  of  Music,  University  of  Denver. 

Anna  M.  Heileman,  Colorado  State  Normal. 

VHI.  School  of  Primary  Methods — 

Instructors  to  be  announced  later. 

SYLLABUS  OF  COURSES 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

President  W.  A.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Harvard;  Ped.  D.,  Normal  University;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago.  Public  school  work(  1876-1887)  ;  professor  of  mathematics  Normal  School.  Le¬ 
banon,  Ohio  (1887-1897)  ;  State  Normal  School  of  Nebraska  (1897- 
PrESident  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  A.  B.,  Amherst,  ’85;  A.  M.,  ibid.  ’88;  B.  D.,  Andover,  ’89;  Ph.  D.,  Clark 
University,  ’97 ;  Colorado  College,  ’97. 

President  Clark’s  lectures  will  be  twelve  in  number,  beginning  July  23  and  concluding  Aug. 
7,  and  will  be  upon  the  subject,  “Pedagogy  Treated  from  the  Psychological  Standpoint,”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I.  Pedagogy  as  a  Science:  Subject  matter,  method,  relation  to  Psychology. 
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2.  Teaching  as  Affirmative  Guidance'.  Nature  of  teaching,  relation  of  the  art  of  teach 

ing  to  the  science  of  pedagogy,  instruction  and  discipline  as  the  two  elements  of 
teaching. 

3.  Psychology  of  Punishment :  Nature  of  punishment,  school  “government,’'  affirmative 

use  of  punishment. 

4.  Formation  of  Character :  habituation,  culture  of  the  “will,”  three  elements  of  integral 

character. 

5.  Education  of  Creative  Activity:  imagination,  the  play  impulse,  psychology  of  art. 

6.  The  School  as  a  Social  Institution :  Relation  to  life  in  general,  organization  of  school 

life,  effect  of  the  school  upon  race  progress. 

7.  Psychology  of  the  Curriculum:  Matter  and  form  of  the  curriculum,  longitudinal 

and  transverse  arrangement  of  educative  material,  “Culture  Epochs.” 

8.  The  Recitation  :  A  study  period,  psychology  of  questioning,  class  instruction  and  in¬ 

dividual  instruction. 

9.  Lazv  of  Interest:  Formal  statement,  negative  significance,  practical  applications. 

10.  Law  of  Values:  Statement,  explication,  applications. 

11.  Law  of  Guidance:  Nature  and  development  of  experiences,  suggestion  as  the  mode  of 

guidance,  place  of  expression  in  education. 

12.  Law  of  Participation:  Nature  of  human  life,  how  life  prepares  for  life,  leading 

through  life  into  life. 

President  Snyder’s  lectures  will  be  five  in  number,  August  ii  to  August  15. 

Dr.  Lancaster’s  course  will  be  five  lectures,  upon  “Child  Study,”  July  28  to  August  i,  as 
follows : 


1.  The  Child  from  the  Standpoint  of  Evolution. 

2.  Education  and  Arrested  Development. 

3.  The  Education  of  the  Emotions. 

4.  Adolescent  Characteristics. 

5.  The  Mental  Life  of  the  Child. 

SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  A.  B.  LFniv.  of  Wisconsin,  ’84;  A.  M.  ibid,  ’88;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Univ.,  ’90;  Instructor  in  History  and  Rhetoric,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  ’85-’88;  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  American  tiistory,  ’89;  Professor  of  American  History,  ’92;  Director  of 
the  School  of  History,  1900;  Author  of  “Character  and  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in 
Wisconsin”  (J.  H.  U.  Series,  1891)  ;  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History, 
(Amer.  Hist.  Ass’n,  1893)  ;  State  Making  in  the  West  in  the  Revolutionary  Era  (Amer. 
Hist.  Review,  1895)  ;  and  various  contributions,  Atlantic  Monthly,  International  Monthly, 
and  similar  magazines. 

Prof.  Walter  A.  Wyckoef,  A.  B.  Princeton,  ’88 ;  Fellow  in  Social  Science,  Princeton,  ’94 : 
Lecturer  on  Sociology,  Princeton,  ’95 ;  A.  M.,  Princeton,  ’95 ;  Assistant  Professor  in  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  Princeton,  ’98;  Author  of  “The  Workers,”  descriptive  of  a  two  years’ 
trip  across  the  continent  as  a  wage-earner. 

Dr.  Turner  will  give  two  courses  of  eight  lectures  each,  beginning  August  ii  and  concluding 

August  20,  as  follows : 

A  COURSE  OF  EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEST  UPON  THE 

NATION. 


1.  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier. 

2.  The  Formation  of  the  Colonial  Frontier. 

3.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France. 

4.  Crossing  the  Alleghanies. 

5.  The  West  in  the  Revolution. 

6.  The  Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

7.  The  Expansion  of  New  England. 

8.  The  Diplomatic  Struggle  for  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  COURSE  OF  EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  History. 

2.  The  Purpose  of  Historical  Study. 

3.  The  Curriculum  Below  the  High  School. 

4.  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

5.  The  Use  of  the  Text  Book. 

6.  The  Use  of  Sources. 

7.  Suggestions  on  Instruction  in  European  History. 
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8.  Suggestions  on  Instruction  in  American  History. 

The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  Study 
of  History  in  Schools,  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  stereoptican. 

Prof.  Wyckoff  will  give  a  course  of  twenty  lectures,  July  23  to  August  20,  upon  Social  Eco¬ 
nomics.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  references  to  current  phases  of  the  labor  problem. 

The  following  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  twenty  lectures.  Five 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  four  main  subdivisions. 

I.  INDUSTRIALISM. 

The  historical  development  of  Industrialism  out  of  Feudalism  and  the  emergence  of  the 
industrial  and  social  problems  in  their  present  forms. 

H.  PRODUCTION. 

The  growth  of  modern  production  under  private  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  specific  problems  of  “private  property  right,”  “over-population,”  and  “over-production.” 

HI.  EXCHANGE. 

The  development  of  exchange  in  relation  to  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  evolution  of 
trading  classes  and  of  a  banking  system.  The  specific  problems  of  “money.”  “co-operation,” 
“profit-sharing,”  and  the  problem  of  “value”  as  affecting  schools  of  social  reconstruction,  such  as 
socialism  and  anarchy, 

IV.  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  products  of  modern  industry  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  “eco¬ 
nomic  rent.”  The  specific  problems  of  the  “unearned  increment,”  “the  wages  of  bare  subsist¬ 
ence,”  as  in  the  sweated  industries,  and  the  problem  of  “the  unemployed.” 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey,  B.  Sc.,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  Botany,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science;  President  of  the  American  Microscopical  So¬ 
ciety;  Botanical  Editor  of  “Science”  and  “Appleton’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia;  Author  of 
Botany  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges;  The  Essentials  of  Botany  and  many  other  tech¬ 
nical  works. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby,  S.  B.  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  and  Economic  Geology,  Mass., 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Bessey’s  course  in  Botany  will  cover  the  four  week  period  July  23  to  August  20.  The 
llowing  is  a  syllabus : 

SYLLABUS  OF  BOTANY  -TWENTY  LECTURES 

THE  FORMS  OP  PLANTS. 

1.  Primitive  Plants  Forms:  Blue-green  Slimes  of  Ponds  and  Books.  Plants  of  the  Geysers 

and  Hot  Springs.  Red  Snow  Plants.  The  beautiful  Pond  Scums.  The  Green  Felts  of 
the  Ponds,  and  the  Parasitic  Mildews. 

2.  Sea  Forms.  The  Kelps  and  Rockweeds  in  somber  brown.  The  longest  Plants  in  the  World. 

The  Red  Seaweeds,  and  their  hidden  Green.  Plumose  Plocamium,  dainty  Dasya,  and 
fragile  Corallina.  “Irish  Moss.”  A  freshwater  Cousin  of  the  Red  Seaweeds. 

3.  Poor  Relations:  Good  Plants  gone  wrong  (Powdery  Mildews).  A  deadly  Parasite  (Black 

Knot).  Rust  Fungi.  Smut  Fungi.  Puff-balls  and  Earth-stars.  Toadstools,  Mushrooms, 
and  Bracket  Fungi. 

4.  Lowly  Liverworts,  and  Leafy-stemmed  Mosses:  Some  leafless  Liverworts  that  creep  over 

the  Ground.  Others  that  have  Leaves,  and  try  to  stand  up.  How  Leaves  originate.  The 
erect  Stems,  and  simple  Leaves  of  Mosses.  Primitive  Roots.  Nodding-Moss  fruits,  like 
tinv  Pepper-boxes. 

5.  Ferns  and  Flowermg  Plants:  The  Plant-body  composed  of  Root,  Stem  and  Leaf.  The  Fern 

Type.  The  Club-mosses.  The  Pines,  and  their  Allies.  The  Lily,  and  its  Relatives.  The 
Buttercup-Pink  Type.  The  Strawberry-Elder  Type.  The  latest  and  highest  Type  (Sun¬ 
flowers  and  Thistles). 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  PLANTS. 

6.  Plants  Feed:  Absorption  of  Water.  The  Substances  in  Solution.  Absorption  of  Gases. 
The  Making  of  Starch  and  Sugar.  The  Importance  of  Light.  Plants  in  Darkness.  Action 
of  Plants  on  Air.  Plants  in  Living  Rooms. 

7.  How  Plants  Grow  :  Living  Things  grow.  Dependence  upon  Food.  How  Cells  grow.  How 
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Roots  grow.  Growth  of  Stems.  Growth  of  Leaves.  Curious  Growth  of  Grass  Leaves. 
How  we  measure  the  Growth  of  Stems  and  Leaves.  President  Clark’s  Experiments. 

8.  Plants  That  Steal:  Bacteria  in  decaying  Flowers,  and  in  open  Wounds.  Black  Moulds  in 

Pies  and  Cakes.  Parasitic  Mildews.  Rusts  in  Wheat  Leaves.  Smuts  in  Corn  Ears.  Toad¬ 
stools  in  Fruit  Trees.  Bracket  Fungi  in  the  Pines. 

9.  The  Romantic  Story  of  the  Lichens:  General  Structure  of  a  Lichen.  The  Fungus  Master. 

The  Green  Slime  Captives.  How  the  Green  Slime  lives.  Occasional  Escape  of  the  Cap¬ 
tives.  How  Lichens  start  on  Trees  and  Rocks.  Parasitism  and  Symbiosis.  Use  of  Lichens. 
“Reindeer  Moss.” 

10.  How  Plants  Move:  Living  Things  move.  Some  Plants  that  swim  like  little  Animals.  The 

Movements  of  Roots.  The  Bending  of  Stems.  The  Change  of  Position  of  Leaves.  The 
Opening  and  Closing  of  Flowers.  Sensitive  Plants.  “Fly  Traps.” 

THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  PLANTS. 

11.  The  Oldest  Method  of  Reproduction:  How  the  Blue-green  Slimes  pinch  in  two.  How  sin¬ 

gle  Cells  form  long  Threads.  How  these  Threads  form  new  Plants.  Single  Cells  that  pinch 
off  (spores).  Some  Cells  that  swim  away  (zoospores).  Buds  and  branches  that  drop  off. 
Scions  and  Cuttings. 

12.  The  Beginnings  of  a  Nezv  Method:  Two  Zoospores  meet  and  fuse.  The  new  Cell  (resting 

spore).  The  Significance  of  this  Process.  Fusion  of  Characters.  Improvement  of  the  Pro¬ 
cess.  Antherids  and  Egg-cens.  Fertilization  of  the  Egg,  and  its  Result  (resting-spore, 
spore-fruit).  Fertilization  in  Mosses. 

13.  How  a  New  Fern  is  Produced:  A  Fern-leaf  with  its  Spore-dots.  Fern-spores  (“fern- 

seed”)  and  their  germination.  A  Fern  Plant  not  commonly  seen.  Its  Antherids  and  Egg- 
cells.  Fertilization.  Growth  of  the  common  Fern.  Long  lives  of  Ferns.  Ferns  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 

14.  How  and  Why  Seeds  Are  Formed:  Young  Plants  need  Protection.  Insect  and  Fungus  Foes. 

How  Club  Mosses  might  produce  seeds.  A  Seed  is  a  little  Safe,  or  Strong-box.  The  young 
Seed.  How  it  is  fertilized.  Formation  of  the  new  plant.  Food  for  the  Plantlet.  Ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  Seed. 

15.  The  Escape  of  the  Little  Plant  From  Its  Prison:  Absorption  of  Water.  Bursting  of  Seed- 

coats.  Resumption  of  Growth  by  Plantlet.  Root  grows  first.  Plantlet  creeps  out  of  the 
Seed  Root  foremost.  Some  Plantlets  never  get  out  entirely.  Germination  of  the  Squash 
Seed. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

16.  Some  Notable  Plant  Travelers:  All  Plants  travel.  Bacteria  which  cause  Diseases  (grippe). 

Moulds  of  the  Household.  Weeds  of  our  Gardens  and  Fields;  Purslane;  Dandelion;  Can¬ 
ada  Thistle ;  Russian  Thistle. 

17.  How  the  Trees  Came  Into  the  Great  Plains.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Great  Plains.  The 

Eastern  Forests.  The  Forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Movement  of  Forests  Up  the 
Missouri  River.  Maps  showing  Position  of  Trees  on  Nebraska  Plains.  Agency  of  Winds, 
Waters,  Birds,  Small  Animals,  and  Man. 

18.  Plant  Communities  on  the  Colorado  Plains:  Plants  live  in  Communities.  Those  of  like 

Needs  live  together.  Importance  of  Water  Supply.  Wet-land  Plants  (hydrophytes). 
Moist-land  Plants  (mesophytes) .  Dry-land  Plants  (xerophytes) .  Effect  of  Drainage  of 
Wet-lands.  Effect  of  Irrigation  of  Dry-lands.  The  Prairie-grass  Community.  The  Yucca- 
Cactus  Community. 

19.  Plant  Communities  in  Colorado  Mountains:  The  Pine-Spruce  Forest  Belt.  The  temporary 

Aspen  Groves.  Narrow  Canyons.  Wet  Meadows.  Gravel  Slides.  Timber  Line.  Alpine 
Pastures.  Plants  of  the  rocky  Summits. 

20.  The  Struggle  for  Place:  Every  Ilant  must  have  enough  Room.  Effect  of  Crowding.  The 

weaker  die,  and  leave  no  Seeds.  The  Stronger  survive,  and  produce  Seeds.  A  Meso- 
phyte  in  a  Bog  is  at  a  disadvantage.  So  a  Hydrophyte  cannot  compete  with  Mesophytes 
on  Moist-lands.  The  Mesopliyte  cannot  supplant  the  Xerophytes  on  Dry-lands.  Dry-land 
Plants  compete  with  one  another  only  as  do  Moist-land,  and  Wet-land  Plants.  Those 
best  fitted  to  their  environments  survive.  This  is  the  “Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

REFERENCES  AND  ADDITIONAL  READINGS. 

It  is  recommended  that  those  taking  this  work  provide  themselves  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  books  for  additional  reading; 

Bessey’s  Essentials  of  Botany. 

Bergen’s  Foundations  of  Botany. 

Britton’s  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 

Coulter’s  Manual  of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany. 

Coulter’s  Plant  Relations. 

Leavitt’s  Outlines  of  Botany. 
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FIELD  WORK. 

The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  will  be  done  in  the  field.  There  will  be  field-work  every 
day,  in  which  all  members  of  the  class  are  invited  to  participate.  Good,  stout  walking  shoes  and 
suitable  clothing  (including  protection  against  storms)  are  necessary  for  comfortable  field-work. 

Each  one  should  have  a  pocket  lens,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have,  also,  a  tin  “collecting  box,” 
and  a  stout  knife. 

Prof.  Crosby’s  course  will  be  given  in  the  two  weeks,  July  23  to  August  5-  It  will  be  upon 
Structural  Geology  with  special  reference  to  the  economic  geologic  deposits  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  geology  of  the  Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs  area  and  the  Front  Range.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  lantern  views.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  points  of  geologic  interest. 

SCHOOL  OF  PURE  SCIENCE 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Payne,  B.  L.  Lincoln  College;  B.  Ped.  Kansas  State  Normal;  Prof,  of  Mathematics, 
Kansas  State  Normal,  ’99. 

Prof.  Payne’s  courses  are  teachers’  courses  in  methods.  He  will  give  four  lectures  daily  from 
August  4  to  August  20.  The  following  is  a  synopsis ; 

METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


I. 

Natural  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

10. 

Analysis  and  Compound  Numbers. 

2. 

Notation  and  Numeration. 

II. 

Metric  System. 

3- 

Addition. 

12. 

Longitude  and  Time. 

4- 

Subtraction. 

13- 

Decimals  and  Repetends. 

5- 

Multiplication. 

14. 

Literal  Quantities. 

6. 

Division. 

IS- 

Ratio  and  Proportion. 

7- 

Factoring. 

16. 

Evolution. 

8. 

Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

17-23.  Percentage  and  Applications. 

9- 

Least  Common  Mutiple. 

24-26:  Mensuration. 

METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

I. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

8. 

Fractions. 

2. 

Multiplication  and  Division. 

9- 

Solution  of  Equations. 

3- 

Important  Principles. 

10. 

Formation  of  Equations. 

4- 

5.  Factoring. 

II. 

12.  Simultaneous  Equations. 

6 

Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

13- 

Involution  and  Evolution. 

7- 

Least  Common  Mutiple. 

METHODS  IN  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA. 

I. 

Surds. 

7- 

Variation. 

2. 

Imaginaries. 

8. 

Arithmetical  Progression. 

3- 

Quadratics. 

9- 

Geometrical  Progression. 

4- 

Simultaneous  Quadratics. 

10. 

II.  Logarithms. 

5- 

Indeterminate  Equations. 

12. 

Annuities. 

6. 

Proportion. 

13- 

Solution  of  Higher  Equations. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Parsons,  A.  B.  Amherst  ’83  ;  A.  M.  ibid,  ’86;  B.  D.  Yale,  ’87;  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege,  ’92;  Acting  President  Colorado  College,  i90i-’o2. 

Dr.  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  A.  B.  Wesleyant  University,  ’93;  Prin.  Smith  Academy,  Hatfield, 
Mass,  ’93-’95;  Harvard  University,  ’96;  A.  M.  Harvard,  ’96;  Ph.  D.  Harvard,  ’98;  Boston 
University,  ’95-’96;  Instructor  in  English,  College  for  Wowmen,  1898-1900;  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  1900 - . 

Prof.  Parsons  will  give  two  courses  of  ten  lectures  each,  July  23  to  August  5,  as  follows: 

I.  Viewpoints  in  the  Study  of  American  Literature:  (i)  Irving,  (2)  Cooper,  (3)  Bryant,  (4) 
Emerson,  (5)  Hawthorne,  (6)  Longfellow,  (7)  Whittier,  (8)  Poe,  (9)  Holmes,  (10) 
Lowell. 

H.  A  Chronological  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays:  (i)  Introductory,  (2)  Apprentice  Work 
in  Comedy,  (3)  The  First  Tragedy  and  the  First  Mature  Comedy,  (4)  The  Historic  Te¬ 
tralogy,  (5)  The  Climax  in  Comedy,  (6)  Transition  Comedy,  (7)  The  Early  Plays  of  the 
Period  of  Tragedy,  (8)  The  Climax  in  Tragedy,  (9)  The  Later  Roman  Plays,  (10)  The 
Romantic  Finale. 

Dr.  Thorndike  will  give  two  courses  of  ten  lectuies  each,  August  6  to  August  20. 
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I.  ENGLISH  POETRY,  1830-1880— TENNYSON  AND  BROWNING,  WITH  SOME  ATTEN¬ 
TION  TO  OTHER  POETS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

1.  Introduction:  Purposes  of  the  Course.  Appreciation  of  poetry.  The  relations  of  this  period 

to  the  preceding.  Characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  this  period — interest  in  men  of  all  kinds 
and  classes,  in  nature,  in  romance ;  in  new  political  and  ethical  questions ;  in  expression  of 
personality. 

2.  Tennyson :  Life  and  Personality. 

3.  Tennyson's  Poems  of  1830,  1832  and  1842:  Early  criticisms.  Variety  of  subjects.  Master¬ 

ing  his  art.  Influence  of  questions  of  the  day, 

4.  In  Memoriam:  memorial  to  Arthur  Hallam.  The  record  of  a  personal  struggle  with  un¬ 

belief.  An  optimistic  view  of  the  problems  of  life. 

5.  Tennyson:  Conclusion.  His  merits  and  defects  as  a  great  artist.  His  views  as  representa¬ 

tive  of  his  age. 

6.  Browning :  The  man.  His  life.  Style ;  its  difficulties. 

7.  The  Dramatic  Monologue:  Browning’s  favorite  form.  Difficulties  in  reading.  Its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  character.  Confessions.  Spanish  Cloister.  Evelyn  Hope.  The  Last  Ride.  My 
Lost  Duchess.  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City. 

8.  Browning's  Dramas :  Pippa  Passes. 

9.  Browning's  View  of  Life :  His  Fundamental  beliefs.  His  idealism.  His  Zest  in  actual  life. 

His  Optimism. 

10.  Other  Poets  of  the  Period :  Readings  and  Comments  from  Matthew  Arnold,  Arthur  H. 
Clough,  Mrs.  Browning,  Miss  Rossetti. 

II.  ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS  1830-1880. 

1.  Carlyle:  Life — personality — influence  on  his  time.  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

2.  Carlyle:  His  social,  political  and  religious  theories  and  criticisms.  His  style.  Transforma¬ 

tion  of  prose  style. 

3.  Ruskin :  Life,  disciples,  influence,  temperament  and  belief. 

4.  Ruskin :  His  criticisms  of  art ;  of  social  and  industrial  conditions.  Style. 

5.  Cardinal  Newman :  The  Tractarian  Movement.  His  criticism  of  the  age.  His  attack  on 

Liberalism. 

6.  Matthew  Arnold:  Literary  criticism.  Attack  on  tendencies  of  the  day;  Philistines,  Barbarians. 

7.  Dickens :  The  three-volume  novel.  His  popularity.  His  defects  and  excellencies.  Humor 

and  caricature.  Pathos  and  bathos. 

8.  Thackeray :  Was  he  a  cynic?  His  personality  as  shown  in  his  novels.  Satire  on  the  life  of  the 

day.  Did  he  lack  ideals?  Characterization. 

9.  George  Bliot :  Influence  of  science  on  fiction.  Attention  to  heredity,  environment,  habit. 

Ethical  purpose.  Analytical  method. 

10.  Literature  versus  Life :  A  recapitulation  of  the  attitude  of  the  great  writers  of  the  age  toward 
its  leading  movements, — Democracy,  the  Industrial  Development,  the  Scientific  Movement, 
Altruism.  Points  of  difference  and  of  agreement.  How  far  has  literature  directed  civilization 
in  this  period? 

SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

GERMAN,  FRENCH,  SPANISH. 

Prof.  C.  G.  Rathmann,  Principal  Garfield  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Flensburg,  Germany,  and  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Louise  Rheinhardt,  Hohere  Tochter  Schule  (Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women)  in  Germany,  ’02-92;  Liceo  Franco  Mexicano,  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  Colorado  College, 
’96;  San  Diego  High  School  (’97-98)  ;  Colorado  Springs  High  School  (1898-1902.) 

Prof.  Rathman  will  give  three  courses  in  German,  July  23  to  August  20.  as  follows: 

Course  /.  Elementary  Germany,  for  students  who  are  unable  to  read  or  speak  German. 

1.  Harris,  German  Lessons.  Reading  and  Rudiments  of  Grammar.  Conducted  in  En¬ 
glish. 

2.  Colloquial  Exercises  conducted  in  German. 

Course  IL  Intermediate  Class  for  students  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  German  in  the 
way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking. 

1.  Hewitt’s  German  Reader.  Colloquial  Exercises  in  German.  Grammar  and  Composi¬ 
tion. 

2.  Novelettenbibliothek,  Vol.  I.,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Bernhardt.  Selections. 

Course  III.  Advanced  Class  for  those  who  have  acquired  a  fluency  of  speech,  and  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  more  difficult  prose  and  poetry. 
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1.  Bernhardt,  Novelettenbibliothek.  Selections  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

2.  German  Literature,  mainly  of  a  biographical  nature.  Conduced  m  German. 

Students  are  permitted  to  join  any  and  all  of  these  German  courses.  Those  who  are  engaged 

in  the  teaching  of  German,  may  receive  special  instruction  and  information  as  to  method  and  art. 

Mrs.  Rheinhardt  will  give  two  courses  in  French  and  one  in  Spanish,  July  23  to  August  20,  as 
follows : 

I  Elementary  Course :  This  course  is  intended  for  beginners.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough 

drill  in  the  elementary  facts  of  grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  tram  the  ear 
through  easy  conversation  to  understand  the  spoken  language.  Text  book— French  Drill 
Book  (Part  A). 

II  Intermediate  Course  \  For  pupils  who  have  had  one  year  of  French.  A  review  of  the  elem^ts 

of  French  grammar ;  a  thoroughly  practical  drill  of  irregular  verbs ;  translation  of  easy  En¬ 
glish  prose  into  French,  reading  of  texts  by  modern  writers  with  conversation  based  on  the 
same,  and  a  limited  amount  of  rapid  sight-reading.  Text  book  Fontaine’s  Livre  de  Lecture 
et  de  Conversation. 

SPANISH. 

For  Beginners  Only:  The  aim  of  this  class  is  to  give  a  thoroughly  practical  course  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  language.  Conversation  is  at  once  begun  to  cultivate  the  ear  with  the  spoken  language 
and  to  acquire  fluency  in  sneaking.  Text  books,  Edgren’s  Spanish  Grammar ;  Gbarra’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Method.  ^ 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

DRAWING,  MUSIC,  CALISTHENICS. 

Lucy  S.  Silks,  Assistant  Director  of  Drawing,  Cnicago  Public  Schools. 

S.  H.  BlakeslES,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music,  University  of  Denver. 

Anna  M.  HeilEman,  Instructor  m  Physical  Culture,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Miss  Silke’s  course  of  four  weeks  will  consist  of  actual  practice  in  the  Subjects  given,  supple¬ 
mented  by  full  discussion  of  the  principles  involved,  and  talks  on  the  history  of  art  and  its  relation 
to  school  and  society. 

I.  Subject  Matter:  (i)Figures,  singly  and  in  groups;  (2)  Landscapes,  from  nature  and  memory; 

(3)  Buildings,  from  blocks,  or  window  sketching;  (4)  Animal  and  Bird  Forms,  from  life  or 
memory;  (5)  Flowers,  foliage  and  tree  forms;  (6)  Fruit,  vegetables  and  common  objects  in 
groups;  (7)  Type  Forms,  singly,  in  groups  and  in  construction;  (8)  Decoration;  (9)  Story 
telling  in  various  mediums  (Illustration). 

II.  Materials  Suited  to  School  Room:  Clay,  charcoal,  colored  chalk,  brushes  (ink  or  water  color), 

pencils,  scissors,  rulers,  cardboard  and  colored  paper.  Blackboard  drawing. 

III.  Principles  to  he  Covered :  Pedagogy,  Image  building  by  means  of  observation  and  expression. 

Synthesis  before  analysis ;  imagination  before  memory;  mass  before  detail;  surface  before 
outline  ;•  thought  before  expression ;  idea  before  technique ;  the  plastic  before  the  rigid ;  the 
whole  before  a  part. 

Technique :  Design  in  grouping  and  spacing,  in  free  and  mechanical  construction ;  light 
and  dark ;  color ;  character,  proportion,  action,  composition,  handling. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  the  full  course  will  not  exceed  $2.00.  Those  who  have  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  of  their  own  should  bring  them. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  children’s  drawings  in  connection  with  the  course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Such  classes  will  be  organized  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  desiring  musical  in¬ 
struction.  All  the  work  in  this  department  will  be  especially  designed  for  use  in  the  school  room, 
and  a  very  special  and  careful  outline  and  drill  of  music  teaching  in  the  grades  as  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  school  room,  will  be  given. 

A  class  or  classes  in  Harmony  will  be  formed  as  required. 

Private  instruction  in  voice  culture  or  pianoforte  will  be  given  at  reasonable  rates.  Any  per¬ 
sons  desiring  special  information  regarding  private  lessons,  or  rates  of  tuition  should  address  Dean 
Samuel  H.  Blakeslee,  Denver,  Colo.,  referring  to  this  circular. 

Dean  Blakeslee  has  a  most  enviable  reputation  in  the  East,  where  he  taught  in  Oberlin  Con¬ 
servatory  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  fourteen  years,  coming 
to  Denver  four  years  ago,  reorganizing  the  College  of  Music,  which  now  has  an  attendance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  students  of  Music  and  Art.  His  pupils  have  taken  very  high  rank  as  teachers, 
and  no  less  than  ten  colleges  have  as  the  head  of  their  respective  Music  departments,  men  who  have 
been  prepared  by  Dean  Blakeslee. 

The  celebrated  William  H.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  said  of  Mr.  Blakeslee,  recently:  “He  is  one 
of  the  best  educators  in  this  country.” 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  EXPRESSION 

In  this  day  and  age,  there  is  no  need  of  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  owning  a  strong,  healthy 
body.  We  simply  wish  to  know  the  most  normal,  natural  manner  of  gaining  and  preserving  this 
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physical  condition.  When  the  subject  of  personal  training  is  mentioned  some  say,  ‘T  prefer  to  be  my 
natural  self.”  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  ordinarily  “untrained  naturalness  is  the  perfection 
of  awkwardness.”  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  beautiful,  well  modulated  voice  is  a  letter  of  intro 
duction  to  a  stranger  far  more  powerful  than  clothes  or  personal  beauty ;  and  so  the  body  may  early 
be  made  responsive  to  the  thought  and  a  most  obedient  servant.  Each  part  may  be  brought  to  per¬ 
form  its  proper  function,  and  by  this  process  the  entire  organism  may  be  trained  to  unity  of  action. 
The  following  course  is  based  upon  principles  which  will  be  presented  to  the  teacher  with  the  par 
ticular  exercises  used  to  gain  the  desired  results.  These  exercises  will  provide  for  the  general  phy¬ 
sical  development  of  any  individual,  but  have  been  arranged  especially  for  the  use  of  public  school 
teachers.  The  following  aims  will  suggest  their  character. 

1.  For  stimulating  the  vital  organs. 

2.  For  freeing  the  articulations. 

3.  For  preserving  the  nerve  energy. 

4.  For  the  co-ordination  of  movement. 

5  For  training  the  body  as  an  agent  of  expression. 

Special  directions  will  be  given  for  the  correction  of  unhealthful  habits  of  standing  sitting  and 
walking.  Talks  will  be  given  on  particular  subjects  of  interest  to  the  teacher:  Health,  Play, 
Clothing,  Fatigue,  The  Teacher’s  Voice,  and  others.  Opportunities  will  be  given  for  the  study  of 
Vocal  Interpretation,  and  Reading  in  the  Public  School,  also  simple  methods  for  the  study  of  the 
Drama  for  presentation.  In  these  classes,  teachers,  public  speakers,  and  others  interested  in  Ex¬ 
pression,  will  get  excellent  foundation  work  on  which  future  development  may  firmly  be  built. 
Inquiries  regarding  this  work,  or  private  lessons,  may  be  made  of  the  instructor. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Heii^Emann, 
Greeley,  Colorado. 

A  course  in  Primary  Methods  will  be  given.  The  name  of  the  instructor  and  outline  of  the  work 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue. 

TUITION 


General  (admitting  to  all  courses) . $12  50 

Course  (admitting  to  single  course) .  5  00 

Half-Course  (admitting  to  a  half  course)  . ; .  3  00 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  members  of  family  to  all  courses)  . h .  25  00 

A  course  is  counted  as  (approximately)  twenty  lessons  and  a  half  course  ten  lessons.  Any  two 
half  courses  will  be  counted  as  one  full  course,  e.  g.,  any  two  of  the  four  half-courses  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  or  any  one  of  these  and  the  half  course  in  geology. 

The  entire  course  in  Pedagogy  (twenty-two  lectures)  will  be  accounted  a  single  course.  Each 
of  Prof.  Turner’s  courses  (eight  lectures)  will  be  counted  a  half-course,  but  each  one  enrolling  in 
either  course  will  be  entitled,  without  additional  expense,  to  admission  to  Prof.  Turner’s  evening 
lecture  on  “Jackson.” 

Prof.  Crosby’s  course  is  a  half-course. 

Prof.  Payne’s  course  in  Methods  in  Arithmetic  twentysix  lessons,  (two  each  day),  will  be  counted 
as  one  course  and  each  of  the  others.  Methods  in  Elementary  Algebra  and  Methods  in  Advanced  Al¬ 
gebra  (thirteen  lessons  each),  as  a  half-course. 

Both  of  Prof.  Parson’s  courses  and  both  of  Prof.  Thorndike’s  courses  are  half  courses. 

Tuition  should  be  paid  and  class  cards  obtained  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  21  and  July  22, 
as  classes  will  organize  and  begin  regular  work  on  Wednesday,  July  23. 


LIVING  EXPENSES 

Colorado  Springs  and  her  neighbor,  Manitou,  are  cities  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
These  range  in  elegance  and  expensiveness  from  the  new  Antlers,  the  Waldorf  Astoria  of  the  West, 
to  the  unpretentious  $5.00  a  week  boarding  house.  The  Antlers,  Alta  Vista  and  Piaza  hotels  are 
upon  the  European  plan;  the  Alamo,  Elk  and  Spaulding  are  upon  the  American  plan.  Boarding 
houses  and  houses  that  take  roomers  number  several  hundred.  An  average  price  for  rooms  during 
the  summer  season  may  be  put  at  $10.00  a  month,  such  rooms  accommodating  two  persons.  Good 
boarding  may  be  obtained  for  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  a  week.  The  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  now  preparing  a  list  of  hotels,  boardinghouses  and  houses  with  rooms  for  rent,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  School. 

To  those  desiring  to  stih  further  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  month’s 
camping-out  in  a  most  romantic  spot,  new  tents  of  the  best  description  will  be  erected  upon  the 
Chautauqua  grounds  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  rented  at  very  low  rates  to  students  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School.  Those  who  purpose  to  live  thus  should  bring  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases  and 
blankets.  More  detailed  information  can  be  had  upon  application. 

Colorado  Springs  is  easily  reached  from  all  points.  The  Rock  Island,  Santa  Fe  and  Missouri 
Pacific  from  the  East,  the  Colorado  Southern  from  Texas  points,  the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado  Mid¬ 
land  and  Santa  Fe  from  the  West  and  North  connect  this  city  with  all  important  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Middle  West.  Very  low  Colorado  rates,  available  for  summer  school  students,  will 
prevail  this  season.  Particulars  may  be  had  on  inquiry  from  local  agents  of  the  various  roads. 
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RELIABLE  BOARDING  PLACES. 


Private  Boarding 

Board  and  room  $8  to  $12  per  week.  I1.50 
to  $2  per  day.  Strictly  first-class.  On  car 
line.  Telephone,  Main  701-B. 

$02  north  Ccjoti  Streets 


Have  You  a  Cinch? 

If  so  you  may  coast  the  steepest 
hills  or  roughest  mountain  roads 

With  Perfect  Safety 


Absolutely  the  Strongest  and 
Most  Perfect  Brake  Made 


Everything  Bright  and  New 

ItCW  Btli1dit1d»  at  western  entrance  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods  Assembly  Grounds  on  car 
line.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains  _  Rates 
reasonable.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Mantz,  301  Manitou,  Ave. 

P.  O.  Box  1183,  Colorado  Springs. 

ADVERTISERS 

The  Garden  of  the 
Gods  Magazine  will 
ireach  20,000  read¬ 
ers  in  June.  Do  yoo 
wish  abetter  mediom 
for  reaching . 

The  Readers  of  Good  Literature? 


Perfect  Motionless  Coaster.  Ground  bearings. 

Strong  brake — but  uniform  and  regular. 

Brake  never  sticks  when  applied. 

A  dismount  may  be  made  on  the  pedal  and 
when  pressure  is  removed  the  brake  is  free. 

Noiseless— the  brake  emits  no  sound. 

Positive  drive  and  brake.  No  slipping. 

Small  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 

Dust  proof  and  clean.  Braking  surfaces  all  in¬ 
side  ball  cups. 

No  small  parts,  rollers  or  cams  to  get  out  of 
order.  All  parts  large  and  strong. 

Runs  a  season  without  oiling. 

Guaranteed  against  breakage  of  defective  parts 
and  such  as  WEAR  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  operation  of  the  mechanism. 

Brake  friction  on  separate  brass  hub  lining 
making  hub  practically  indestructible. 

Riggs-Spencer  Company, 

- MANIFACTIRERS - 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  C.  S.  A. 


WRITE  FOR  TERMS 


S^Elk  Motel, 

Opposite  Postoffice. 

Most 

Convenient 
Location 
in  the 
city. 


$2.00 
Per  Day, 
$2.00 


All 

Modern 
Improve¬ 
ments. 

G.  W.  CURTIS, 

C.  E.  TYLER, 

Proprietors. 

Special  Rates  to  Ramilles. 


Are  You  Going  to  Camp  Out? 


spena  a 
summer  in  Colorado.  Consult 
The  Colorado  Springs 
Tent  and  awning  Co. 


Tarpaulins,  Ore  Sacks,  Ore  Sheets,  Horse  Blankets, 
Dealers  in  Cotton  Duck,  Wrapping  Twines,  Rope. 


Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings,  Wagon  Covers 
Canvas  Hammocks,  Banners,  Flags,  Etc.  .  .  . 

Supplies, 13  and  15  North  Cascade  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Say  You  Saw  It  in  The  Garden  oe  the  Gods  Magazine. 
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The  Price 


NEED  NOT  HINDER  YOU  FROM  OWNING 

A  CHAUTAUQUA 
LOT 


You  can  select  one  for  $50  and  we  will  arrange 
easy  terms  of  payment. 


If  You  Select  one  for  $100  we  will  issue 
$50  WORTH  OF  CHAUTAIQIA  STOCK  TO  YOl  GRATIS. 

We  predict  from  present  indications 
and  sale  of  lots  thus  far,  that  there 
will  be  at  least  500  SUMMER  COT¬ 
TAGES  erected  on  the  grounds  in  the 
next  two  years. 


500  Summer  Cottages 


FRANKLIN  &  JONES  ,  AGENTS. 

27^2  North  Tejon  St,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


THE  ANTLETiS,  Colozado  Spzings,  Colorado, 


Two  hundred 
and 

fifty  guests’ 
rooms. 

American 
and 
European 
plans.  Suites 
with  private 
baths. 

Magnificent 
Ballroom, 
Bowling  Al¬ 
leys,  Tele¬ 
semes,  and 
every  mod¬ 
ern  conven¬ 
ience. 

Absolutely 

fireproof 

throughout. 


High  Class  Hotel.  ^  HENRY  MARUCCHI,  Manager. 
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To  Visit  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  for  50  cents, 


And  any  other  drive  in  proportion.  Take  the  Manitou 
Car  to  Barr’s  Garden  of  the  Gods  Station,  opposite 
the  Garden,  where  you  will  find  in  waiting,  Superior 
Guides,  Carriages  and  Burros,  for  all  the  drives. 
Garden,  Glen  Eyrie,  Mesa,  Williams  Canon,  Temple 
Drive,  Cave  of  the  Winds,  Ute  Pass,  Rainbow  Falls, 
Grand  Caverns,  Manitou,  Cascade  and  any  drive. 

BARR  &  SON, 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  SEE  COLORADO. 


Take  thie  Cog  Road  to  the 

SUMMIT  OF  PIKE’S  PEAK. 


From  this  vantage  point,  60,000  square  miles  of  tlie  Grandest  Scenery  on 
ear  til  is  visable  to  tlie  naked  e'^e.  For  information  about  tlie  trip,  wzite 

C.  W.  SELLS,  Manager,  Manitoti,  Colo. 


“A  GLORIOIS  TRIP.” 

“In  June  last  we  enjoyed  a 
glorious  trip  over  The  Short 
Line  from  Colorado  Springs 
to  Cripple  Creek,  and  were 
charmed  with  its  magnificence. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  during 
fifteen  years  of  constant  travel 
I  have  traversed  almost  every 
scenic  line  on  the  continent, 
and  for  grandeur  and  variety 
of  scenery  or  masterly  skill  in 
engineering,  I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  that  surpasses  The  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek 
Short  Line.” 

N.  N.  RIDDELL,  Lectvirer 

6328  Eggleston  Aue.  Chicago 


Everlacsting 

Regret.. 


Will  be  the  Result  if  You  FAIL  to 
Make  the  Trip  from  Colorado 
Springs  to  tlie  Cripple  Creek  Cold  Camp  over  Americans  Most 
Famous  Scenic  Route 


“The  Short  Line 


tt 


Ask  For  Copy  of  ‘‘THE  SHORT  LINE  BLUE  BOOK”— FREE. 

S.  J.  HENRY, 

Traffic  Wlanager, 

COLORADO  SPRINGS, 

COLORADO. 


“BEHER  THAN  90  PER  CENT.” 

“The  Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  Short  Line  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  railroads  I  have  ever  traveled  on.  As  an  engineering 
feat,  it  is  a  stupendous  accomplishment.  The  road  is  almost  perfect 
in  construction;  it  is  better  built  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States.  Its  scenic  attractions  are  marvelous.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  like  it  in  the  East.” 

DR.  W.  SEWARD  WEBB,  New  York  City,  in  Colorado  Springs  “Gazette” 
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^  COLORADO'S 
POPULAR  LINE 

IS  THE 

Best  and  most  convenient 
service  between  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Poeblo,  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek  and  Trinidad. 


Colorado  & 
Sotfthern 
Railway 


It  is  also  the  short  line  connecting  TEXAS  and  COLORADO.  Through  trains  carry 
handsome^Pullman  Sleepers  and  Elegant  Cafe  Cars.  (Meals  a  la  carte). 


1^ 

H 

1^ 


DENVER,  COLO. 


T.  E.  FISHER,  GcnT  Passenger  Agt,  j{ 


Colorado  College 

The  Oldest  ^ 


Institution  for 


Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the*^*^ 
Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Region  ^ 


Expenses  low  and  a  large  number  of  Scholarships  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Three  large  College  resi¬ 
dences  on  the  Campus,  two  for  young  women,  and  one 
for  young  men. 


A  Large  and  able  Faculty.  Courses  of  Study  same  as  best  Eastern  Institutions. 


For  information  as  to  Courses  of  Study,  Library,  Laboratory  Facilities, 
Expenses,  Etc.,  address 


WILLIAM  F.  SLOCUM,  President. 
EDWARD  S.  PARSONS,  Dean. 
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art  contributions. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  built  the  West  will  be  well  worth  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  alone.  Those  who  love  the  West  from  a  close  touch  with  its  grandeur,  and  those  who 
wish  to  grow  acquainted  with  this  section  of  the  country,  its  social,  commercial  and  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  will  find  this  magazine  a  necessary  part  of  their  library  and  worthy  of  preservation  under 
permanent  binding. 

To  Teachers  and  Students,  the  various  series  of  illustrated  literary  and  travel  lectures  will  be  of 
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In  order  that  the  magazine  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  everyone  at  once,  a  special  rate  of 
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the  discretion  of  the  publishers. 
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THE  PERRY  PICTURES 


ONE  CENT  EACH  FOR  25  OR  MORE,  POSTPAID 
- 120  FOR  $1.00 - 


'Send  25  cents  at  once  for  this  set  of 
25  Perry  Pictures.  Nearly  all  in  the  New  Boston  Edition 

Lone  Wolf,  The  'Herd,  Across  the  Fields, 
Whistler’s  'Mother,  Return  of  the  Herd, 

^  The  Washerwoman,  Soul’s  Awakening, 
The  Wave,  Avenue  of  Trees,  Sir  Galahad, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Beata  Beatrix,  Chil- 
i  dren  of  the  Shell,  Mozart  Singing  His 
I'  Requiem,  President  McKinley,  President 
I  Roosevelt,  Queen  Victoria,  King  'Edward 
VII.,  Queen  .Alexandra,  'Coronation  Chair, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor  'Castle,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Vic¬ 
tory  of  Samothrace. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  our 

“boston  edition  SET” 

I  consisting  of  120  Beautiful  Pictures — no 
*  two  alike — all  in  the  “Boston  Edition.’’ 


i  Bhe  Perry  Pictures  Company  ^ 


MALDEN,  MASS. 

TR.EMONT  TEMPLE,  Boston 
76  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 


Contributed  by  Mrs.  C,  L,  Diven 


WILL  state  briefly  a  few  facts  found  in 
“A  New  England  Boyhood.”  Robert 
Hale,  a  blacksmith,  the  ancestor  of  the 
family,  came  from  England  in  the  Lion 
of  Winthrop’s  fleet,  and  settled  in  Charleston,  op- 
■  posite  Boston.  John  Hale,  his  son,  a  Harvard 
i  College  man,  minister  of  Beverly,  was  the  John 
i  Hale  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft.  The  absurdity  of 
the  charge  against  a  man  of  his  high  character 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Dr.  Hale’s  great- 
L  grandfather,  Richard,  was  the  father  of  Captain 
’  Nathan  Hale  of  Revolutionary  history.  Dr.  Hale’s 
!  grandfather,  Enoch  Hale,  was  minister  at  West- 
hampton  for  fifty-seven  years.  His  father,  Nathan 
Hale,  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1804. 

;  He  read  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German  and 
French.  He  was,  for  a  time,  preceptor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and 
“was  afterwards  quite  the  peer  in  those  lines  of 
the  engineers  with  whom  he  worked  on  the  great 
public  works  of  which  he  had  charge.”  He  was 
the  first  president  and  the  first  superintendent  of 
:  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad.  He  imported, 
from  Liverpool,  the  Meteor;  this  was  the  first 
.  locomotive  engine  in  New  England. 

An  engine  called  “Colonel  Long”  was  built 
for  the  road,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  Colo- 
:  nel  Long  for  whom  Long’s  Peak,  in  Colorado,  is 
named.  The  American  system  of  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangement  of  cars,  was  first  tried  in  the  cars  built 
for  this  road.  Dr.  Hale  thinks,  at  his  father’s  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Sarah  Preston  Everett,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Hale, 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  for  ten 
years  minister  of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston. 
The  picture  Dr.  Hale  gives  of  her  is  a  helpful  one. 
The  mother  of  a  large  family,  with  decided  and 
advanced  views  in  that  day,  on  the  subject  of  edu¬ 
cation,  at  one  time  denied  the  privilege  of  opening 
and  conducting  a  girl's  school  for  which  she  was 
so  eminently  fitted ;  she  made  home  such  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place,  that  there  were  no  rival  outside  attrac¬ 
tions. 

Other  children  delighted  to  come  and  share  in 
the  treasures  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  house, 

^  the  games  in  the  back  yard,  and  the  abundance 
of  gingerbread.  “After  tea  the  children  of  this 
household  gathered  around  the  table.  Our 
mother  then  drew  up  her  chair  to  the  drawer 
of  the  table,  probably  with  a  baby  in  her  arms 
awaiting  the  return  of  its  nurse.  We  drew  up 
our  chairs  on  the  other  sides.  Then  we  might 
do  as  we  chose — teetotum  games,  cards  of  all 
sorts,  books,  drawing,  or  evening  lessons,  if 
there  were  any  such  awful  penalty  resulting  from 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve.  But  nobody  might 
disturb  anyone  else.  It  was  a  Persian  and  Me- 
dean  rule  that  after  tea  there  was  to  be  no  noisy 
games.” 

Edward  Everett  Hale  was  born  in  Boston, 
in  a  house  on  Tremont  street,  April  3d,  1822. 
He  was  placed  in  Miss  Susan  Whitney’s  school 
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when  about  two  years  of  age.  Before  he  was 
six  years  old  he  began  his  preparation  for  the 
Latin  School,  which  he  entered  when  he  was 
nine  years  old.  He  entered  Harvard  when  he 
was  thirteen  years,  five  months  old,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1839. 

Of  himself  he  says  he  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  he  could  not  read.  “I  was  taught 
‘geometry,’  or  thought  I  was,  when  six  years  old. 

“I  rather  think  I  was  the  only  child  in  New 
England  who  was  ever  told  that  he  must  not  go 
to  Sunday  School.  I  was  rejected  because  I  was 
only  five  years  of  age.  I  had  already  taken  the 
first  steps  in  the  catechism.  I  had  learned  in 
words  what  I  probably  knew  already — all,  in¬ 
deed,  that  is  very  important  to  learn  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  theology.  Fully  one-half  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  now  have  with  regard  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture-history  of  mankind  was  acquired  in  Sunday 
School  before  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  In 
those  days  you  were  expected  to  learn  some¬ 
thing,  and  you  did.” 

From  1846  to  1856  Dr.  Hale  was  pastor  of 
Unity  Church,  Worcester.  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar  was  a  member  of  that  church  then,  as  he 
is  still,  today.  It  was  fitting  that  this  friend 
should  have  been  the  chief  speaker  in  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall,  Boston,  when  thousands  gathered  in 
April  to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Hale  on  his  eightieth 
birthday. 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  winter  in  Boston, 
in  quaint,  historic  Pinckney  street.  I  was  in  the 
home  of  one  of  Boston’s  old  aristocrats.  Miss 
Whitney;  aged,  and  almost  the  last  of  her  fam¬ 
ily,  she  spent  her  time  serving  upon  various 
charitable  boards  of  the  city,  and  her  income 
went  into  the  philanthropic  schemes  in  which 
she  was  interested.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  this 
Whitney  family  is  the  same  from  which  came 
Dr.  Hale’s  first  teacher. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  family  dated  back  to 
a  time  when  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Pinck¬ 
ney,  Mt,  Vernon,  and  Beacon  streets,  together 
with  the  Common,  was  a  cow-pasture,  and 
Charles  street  was  washed  by  the  incoming  tide. 
The  names  of  families  well  known  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Boston,  such  as  Hancocks,  Sears,  Copley, 
Joy,  Father  Taylor,  Bronson  Alcott,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Dr.  Hale,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  furnished  interesting  themes  for  con¬ 
versation.  Just  where  Miss  Whitney  took  up 
the  thread  of  personal  relationship  to  these  sub¬ 
jects  was  not  easy  to  determine;  it  required  of 
the  listener  a  good  knowledge  of  dates,  and  a 
shrewd  guess  at  her  age  to  properly  balance 
things,  sometimes. 

The  Alcott  family,  however,  lived  at  one  time, 
just  across  the  street  and  were  among  her  in¬ 
timate  friends.  And  to  her  and  these  conversa¬ 
tions  I  owe  a  deepening  of  my  interest  in  Dr. 
Hale.  It  was  during  this  winter  that  I  first  met 
him. 

I  was  at  this  time  familiar  with  the  preaching 
in  many  of  the  Boston  pulpits,  and  I  made  a  note 
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of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hale’s  Christmas  sermon  on 
“The  Coming  of  the  Wise  Men”  was  the  most 
orthodox  sermon  that  I  heard  during  the  winter. 

I  had  not  omitted  the  pews  of  the  Park  Street 
Church,  sometimes  called  “Brimstone  Corner.” 

At  the  close  of  this  Christmas  sermon,  an  in¬ 
vitation  was  extended  to  the  entire  audience  to 
attend,  on  the  following  Sunday,  I  think  it  was, 
the  communion  service  of  the  church.  He  urged 
the  members  to  write  to  absent  ones  to  remind 
them  of  this  sweet  time  of  spiritual  uplift,  and 
to  encourage  their  attendance  at  the  service.  I 
mention  this  fact,  because  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  some  Unitarian  churches  observe  this 
ordinance. 

Dr.  Hale  says :  “When  the  religion  of  Con¬ 
necticut  was  introduced  into  Boston  by  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Park  Street  Church,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
my  children’s  great-grandfather,  Eyman  Beecher, 
and  the  custom  of  an  occasional  evening  service 
on  Sunday  or  on  a  week-day  came  with  it,  it  was 
considered  as  an  entire  innovation  by  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Boston.  Where  people  go  to  church  stead¬ 
ily  on  Sunday  evening  you  may  generally  guess 
they  are  not  of  old  Boston  blood. 

Dr.  Hale  has  served  as  pastor  of  the  South 
Coneregational  Church,  Boston,  since  1846.  The 
church  has  a  proud  history. 

Dr.  Hale’s  attitude  toward  his  people  is  not  only 
that  of  preacher  and  teacher,  but  also  that  of 
paternal  guide  and  affectionate  friend. 

In  his  Sunday  school  one  could  readily  believe 
that  the  children  were  of  his  kindred,  so  kindly 
and  so  intimate  seems  the  relation  between  him 
and  them.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  families  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  South  Congregational  Church,  I 
remember,  on  one  occasion,  he  described  some 
place  in  Palestine  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  then 
remarked,  "Children,  you  will  all  of  you,  who 
have  not  already  done  so,  see  this  place  some  day.” 

Dr.  Hale  is  dominated  by  an  immense  prac¬ 
ticality  in  all  that  engages  his  attention,  so  when 
he  preaches  on  public  duty,  as  well  as  on  private 
duty,  it  is  in  such  a  way  that  he  does  not  send  a 
“fool  on  the  King’s  errand  with  folly  for  his 
outfit.” 

Someone  has  said  that  Hauptmann  and  Suder- 
mann  have  taken  the  sermon  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  stage ;  Dr.  Hale  has  done  a  greater  work  than 
that — he  has  taken  the  sermon  from  the  pulpit 
into  the  common  avenues  of  life.  We  are  keyed 
or  tuned,  as  it  were,  for  certain  messages  just  as 
Mr.  Marconi’s  electrical  apparatus  on  board  the 
Philadelphia  was  with  regard  to  the  oscillations 
of  the  electric  waves  sent  from  the  station  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  certain  that,  now  and  then,  there 
is  a  man  who  has  the  subtle  power  to  render  a 
large  number  of  persons  responsive  to  his  personal 
atmosphere  and  thought.  Dr.  Hale  is  such  a  man. 

His  opinion  on  matters  of  education  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  following  extracts  may  be  taken 
as  representing  somewhat  the  temper  of  his  mind  : 

“Education  for  everybody  should  involve  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  hand  and  of  the  head,  arranged  with 
some  system,  so  that  each  may  complement  the 
other.” 

“I  urge  parents  to  let  children  have  printing 
apparatus  in  early  life,  because  I  think  it  is  such 
a  good  educator.  The  absolute  accuracy  that  is 
necessary  is  good  for  a  boy.”  Dr.  Hale  and  his 


sister  Eucretia  printed  a  little  paper  called  The 
Public  Informer  when  they  were  quite  young- 
children. 

“In  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years.”  Dr.  Hale 
savs,  “our  father  has  been  an  editor  since  1809 
and  of  all  his  children,  boys  and  girls,  it  might 
be  said  they  were  cradled  in  the  sheets  of  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

“If  we  could  wipe  out  the  whole  nonsense  of 
evening  lessons  from  the  school  curriculum ;  if  we 
could  make  teachers  teach,  where  now  they  sim¬ 
ply  hear  the  lesson  which  somebody  else  has 
taught ;  if  we  would  reserve  our  evenings  for  in¬ 
structing  intelligent  boys  and  girls  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  a  good  many  things  which 
are  best  taught  by  lectures,  I  believe  that  we 
should  improve  the  system  of  public  instruction 
today.  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people.  Possibly 
there  will  some  time  be  a  school  committee  which 
will  think  such  an  enterprise  worthy  of  attention.” 

“Examinations  are  in  a  large  measure  humbugs. 
The  persistence  in  them  is  one  of  the  follies  of 
our  time,  which  will  drop  out  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another.” 

He  speaks  of  the,  “misery  of  modern  examina¬ 
tions,”  and  of  a  day  when  the  present  “murder¬ 
ous  system  of  examinations”  was  wholly  un¬ 
known.” 

“I  have  lived  seventy  years  in  the  world  and 
I  have  never  found  any  instruction  that  was  not 
superficial.” 

“Speaking  pieces  taught  us  not  to  be  afraid  of 
the  audience.  And  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  all 
of  elocution  that  can  be  taught  or  need  be  tried 
for.”  _ 

“Scientific  and  systematic  training  in  swimming 
is  a  very  important  part  of  public  instruction.” 

“Perhaps  all  children  and  savages  rejoice  in  any 
evasion  of  the  law.” 

“Children  respect  symbols  and  types.” 

“An  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  my  father 
was  in  sending  me  to  school  for  four  years  to  a 
simpleton.” — I  am  inclined  to  think  this  was  one 
of  “God’s  fools”  and  not  one  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

“If  children  could  be  taught  or  men  could  re¬ 
member  how  much  nature  does  for  them,  it  would 
uplift  the  understanding  of  Daily  Life  and  its  suc¬ 
cesses.” 

“The  kindergarten  teacher  has  to  remember  that 
she  is  at  work  in  the  world  so  that  in  the  year 
1920  there  may  be  better  men  and  women  in  the 
world.  As  a  part  of  this  central  business,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  good  exhibition  next  Wed¬ 
nesday,  when  the  committee  makes  its  monthly 
visit.  But  the  exhibition  is  not  what  the  school  is 
for.  nor  what  she  is  for.  Her  kindergarten  exists 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come.” 

“I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  civilized  child 
to  be  kept  in  touch,  in  childhood,  with  animals 
and  with  savages.” 

“I  should  not  advise  any  one  to  send  a  boy  to 
Cambridge  at  thirteen  years  of  age  now,  though  I 
believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Cambridge  examinations  at  that  age  now,  if  a 
boy  had  been  sensibly  brought  up,  by  teachers  who 
understood  what  that  examination  is  and  is  not.” 

The  doctor  relates  that  previous  to  1838,  class 
day  at  Harvard  was  a  drunken  orgie.  That  year 
President  Quincy  consulted  with  the  older  brother 
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j  of  Dr.  Hale  and  with  one  or  two  others  of  the 
*  class,  and,  co-operating  together,  they  inaugurated 
the  present  “Class  Day”  exercises.  Last  year  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  I  attended  the  funeral  of 
the  Rev.  William  Cutter  Tenney,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  famous  class. 

April  third.  Dr.  Hale  received  the  following 
communication : 

“The  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston  sends  affec¬ 
tionate  greeting  to  Dr.  Hale  on  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day.  In  a  long  life  of  inspiring'  cheerfulness  and 
courage  we  recall  with  tenderness  and  gratitude 
his  great  and  varied  service,  which  through  the 
years  has  grown  richer  and  more  fruitful  to  mul¬ 
titudes  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  range  of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  extraordinary.  Beginning  with  a 
ministry  of  ceaseless  beneficence,  he  has  reached 
every  hungry  and  sorrowing  soul  that  could  per¬ 
sonally  appeal  to  him.  Religion,  education,  char¬ 
ity,  literature,  citizenship,  peace  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  the  wide-spread  organization  in  many  lands 
and  under  many  names  of  his  central  society  of 
the  Lend-a-Hand,  have  all  been  enriched  by  the 
resources  of  his  creative  imagination  and  by  his 
untiring  spiritual  enthusiasm.  In  his  four-score 
years  we  rejoice  that  the  perennial  fountains  of 
his  life  seem  untouched  by  age,  that 

“  ‘Around  the  man  who  seeks  a  noble  end 
Not  angels,  but  divinities,  attend.’  ” 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Hale  he  was  in  the 


company  of  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis.  As  we 
talked  together,  I  was  impelled  to  contrast  the  two 
men.  Dr.  Hale,  commanding  in  height,  Rem¬ 
brandt-like  head,  strong,  alert,  amiable,  unosten¬ 
tatious  in  his  bearing ;  mildness,  steadiness,  gen¬ 
tleness  in  his  glance,  encouraged  ease  of  mind  and 
freedom  of  speech.  Senator  Davis,  keen,  search¬ 
ing,  critical,  something  of  restlessness  in  his  bear¬ 
ing;  inspection  and  challenge  in  his  glance,  put 
one  on  his  metal,  lifted  a  barrier.  The  one,  a  fit¬ 
ting  man  for  a  World’s  Peace  Congress ;  the 
other,  a  man  who  could  be  trusted  on  a  Commis¬ 
sion  with  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
stake. 

The  Siwash  Indian  tribe  that  can  give  away  the 
most  at  a  “Potlatch”  receives  the  most,  namely, 
the  leadership  of  all  the  tribes.  The  American 
people  have  followed,  somewhat,  their  plan,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Dr.  Hale.  He  has  given  so  freely  and  so 
abundantly  for  sixty  years  from  a  great  wealth  of 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  and  in  a  range  of 
benefaction  so  much  wider  than  that  of  any  other 
American  of  our  day,  that  he  is  crowned,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  not  only  the  first  citizen  of  Boston, 
but,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  first  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  President  in  the  White 
House  to  the  lowliest  one  touched  by  the  Lend- 
a-Hand,  he  is  held  in  respect  and  affection. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Dr.  Hale  may  be 
named  together  as  makers  and  fosterers  of  op¬ 
timists.  Because  of  their  lives,  faith  in  mankind, 
and,  in  sequence,  faith  in  God  has  been  greatly 
broadened  and  deepened. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ESSAY 

Contributed  by  Prof.  Cora  M.  McDonald 


mPIE  ESSAY  has  been  well  defined  as 
some  bright  ideas  upon  a  familiar  sub- 
ject;  also,  as  talk  in  print.  The  ideal 
essay  has  the  characteristics  of  conver¬ 
sation.  The  essay  may  give  only  pleasure, 
may  give  information  or  criticism,  may  be  a  “prose 
lyric.” 

Psychologically  considered,  the  essay  is  late  in 
time,  arising  after  the  work  of  the  poet,  the 
dramatist,  the  story-teller;  it  possesses  the  subjec¬ 
tive  nature,  the  soul  of  man. 

It  is  said  that  the  isolated  unit  proverb  is  the 
germ  of  the  essay,  fonowed  by  the  proverbial  clus¬ 
ter,  then  the  fully  developed  thought.  So  much 
has  now  been  written  upon  the  essay,  and  so  ably 
written,  that  one  may  readily  become  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  its  rise,  development,  and  present 
perfection. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  the  essa'^  somewhat 
as  follows^:  The  essay  written  for  mere  pleasure; 
the  light  essay  written  with  a  purpose ;  the  serious 
essay,  embodying  instruction,  philosophy,  or  im¬ 
portant  thought  of  some  sort ;  the  essay  written 
to  present  in  clearer  light  some  art,  as  music,  or 
matter  of  the  kind.  Lamb  and  Hunt ;  Addison, 
Holmes,  Curtis  and  Warner;  Carlyle  and  Emer¬ 


son;  Arnold  and  Ruskin,  furnish  examples  in  or¬ 
der  of  these  classes  of  essayists. 

The  nature  of  the  essay  makes  it  more  diver¬ 
sified  in  tyoe  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  lit¬ 
erature.  The  essay  of  criticism  is  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture  of  recent  literature  in  America  and  gives 
great  promise  for  the  future,  especially  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  as  the  inductive  method  of  criticism 
is  tending  to  supplant  the  judicial,  men  will  arise 
to  present  other  judgment  than  that  of  judicial 
critics  like  Arnold.  The  political  essay,  if  we 
may  so  name  it,  is  another  marked  feature  of  the 
present,  and  has  attained  in  America  a  high  or¬ 
der  of  excellence.  The  best  reports  of  our  late 
war  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines  were  in  the 
form  of  newspaper  essays,  though  perhaps  not 
called  such.  Some  of  them  were  really  great  lit¬ 
erature.  No  work  of  the  kind  was  ever  done  bet¬ 
ter.  In  a  broad  survey  of  the  essay,  we  may  say 
it  has  developed  two  b^^es :  First,  the  artistic,  lit¬ 
erary,  or  personal  essay ;  and,  second,  the  didactic 
essay.  The  first  records  the  author’s  playfulness, 
lightness,  personal  opinion,  subjective  impression, 
sentiment  that  may  belong  to  a  lyric.  The  second 
is  more  modern,  serious,  on  the  whole  for  di¬ 
dactic  purposes.  Many  plans  may  be  outlined 
for  the  study  of  the  essay,  differing  according  to 
the  .special  types.  The  following  general  plan  is 
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suggested  by  President  Nathaniel  Butler. 

I.  General  Study. 

1.  Read  the  essay  through  once  or  twice,  once, 
if  possible,  at  one  sitting,  surrendering  yourself 
to  it  with  open  mind ;  determine  the  author’s  cen¬ 
tral  thought  or  purpose  (what  is  it  about  and  what 
is  it  for?)  Note  as  you  read  whatever  forces  itself 
upon  the  attention  as  requiring  further  thought  or 
study  (allusions,  references,  less  intelligible  ex¬ 
pressions,  characteristics  of  the  author,  etc.) 

2.  Write  out  very  briefly  the  paragraph  topics, 
tracing  the  progress  of  thought  from  step  to  step 
throughout  the  essay.  Group  t^^ese  paragraph 
topics  under  heads  showing  the  larger  divisions 
of  thought.  Determine  again  the  central  thought. 

3.  Note  your  general  impression  derived  from 
this  reading  and  analysis.  Does  this  essay  belong 
to  the  realm  of  art  or  of  science?  Show  this. 

4.  Use  reference  books  and  collateral  reading 
so  far  as  seems  necessary. 

H.  Study  of  Details. 

I.  The  thought  side  of  the  essay.  Note  opin¬ 
ions  and  statements;  (a)  characteristics  of  the 
author;  (b)  doubtful  or  debatable;  (c)  especially 
noteworthy  in  general. 

2.  The  art  side  of  the  essay — diction,  figures, 
archaeisms — effect  and  value  of  these.  Phrase  or 
sentence  structure.  Sentence  length.  Allusions. 
Prevailing  element  in  the  author’s  vocabulary, 
(a)  Characteristics  of  the  author;  (b)  general. 

3.  Catalogue  under  two  heads  Characteristic 
and  General  the  results  of  i  and  2. 

4.  Read  the  essay  again. 

HI.  Tendency  and  Influence  of  the  Essay. 

Its  value  (intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  ethical). 

IV.  Inferences  Relating  to  the  Author. 

V.  Compare  Biographical  and  Critical  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Others. 

Whatever  plan  we  may  adopt  for  the  study  of 
the  essay,  it  should  embrace  the  followings  points : 
The  thought  is  to  be  noted  in  its  main  outline,  in 
its  progress,  in  the  logical  connection  of  state¬ 
ments,  and  in  its  purnose. 

Illustrations  and  allusions  must  be  made  plain 
and  justified.  The  style,  the  diction,  the  sentence 
structure,  the  use  of  figures,  the  paragraphing 
should  receive  attention.  Then  a  careful  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  learning,  the  humor,  the  pathos,  the 
type  of  subject  preferred  by  the  author,  and  such 
other  points  follow.  The  suggestiveness,  the  truth, 
the  value  of  the  essay  may  be  discussed.  Young 
students  should  always  be  guided  in  this  work,  but 
required  to  do  the  research,  and  reach  conclusions 
for  themselves,  and  to  make  their  own  statements. 
The  teacher  must  be  the  fountain  of  inspiration  and 
of  mental  quickening  so  that  the  work  shall  not  be 
mechanical.  To  draw  an  illustration  from  the  work 
with  more  advanced  students,  in  teaching  the 
drama,  our  definitions  of  tragedy  and  comedy  may 
sub-divide  into  romantic  comedy,  tragi-comedy, 
etc. ;  but  shall  we  set  the  students  to  a  mechani¬ 
cal  research  that  shall  fit  the  drama  in  question 
to  the  fixed  definition,  thus  to  determine  where 
it  belongs?  Tragedy  is  an  atmosphere ;  comedy 
is  an  atmosphere.  The  definitions  may  assist,  but 
should  never  be  made  the  ultimate  test.  Teach  the 
student  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  trao-edy,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  comedy,  and  to  judge  for  himself. 

No  essay  can  have  just  such  treatment  in  its 
study  as  another  essay  has  received. 


Teachers  of  English  must  possess  individuality, 
originality.  They  too  often  attend  courses  of  in¬ 
struction,  summer  schools,  institutes  with  the  hope 
to  gain  “cut-and-dried”  methods  which  they  may 
transfer  in  toto  to  their  classes  as  far  as  possible, 
as  the  instructor  has  given  them.  They  forget 
that  they  should  seek  such  helps  chiefly  to  have 
their  own  personality  in  each  case  so  informed 
and  stimulated  and  Iroadened  that  they  can  do 
more  original  and  vital  work  with  them  pupils. 

There  is  no  essayist  whose  writings  are  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  study  and  to  teach  as  Emerson’s.  One  must 
have  the  experience  that  comes  with  maturity  to 
understand  even  his  simplest  statements  fully. 
The  young  man  may  gain  much  from  them,  but 
cannot  absorb  them. 

Emerson  uses  the  transcendental  method  in  his 
writings.  Robert  Browning  uses  the  same  method. 
The  reader  must  first  strive  to  understand  ideal¬ 
ism  in  literary  art.  As  a  rule,  Emerson’s  thoughts 
have  no  external  unity.  To  the  worker  by  analy¬ 
sis,  they  seem  like  the  beaded  strings  of  precious 
gems,  having  no  vital  connection. 

The  unity  is  internal,  is  m  the  readers’  mind. 
As  Emerson  looked  beyond  the  material  to  that 
for  which  it  seemed  to  him  but  symbol,  and  as  he 
looked  beyond  the  diversified  phenomena  of  nature 
to  the  absolute  unitv  of  the  universe,  so  his  seem¬ 
ingly  scattered  thoughts,  his  repetitions  of  the  same 
idea,  find  unity  beyond  the  external,  in  the  mind, 
which  sees  them  as  a  whole,  which  recognizes  an 
ideal  relationship.  The  teacher  must  spend  much 
time  in  illustrating  by  examples  this  essential  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  may  be  made  intelligible  to  the  thinker, 
though  only  a  comparatively  few  possess  the  mind 
that  is  like  Emerson’s,  transcendental  in  type.  The 
advanced  student  receives,  more  and  more,  keen 
enjoyment  and  mental  stimulus  from  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  on  this  principle,  of  Emerson’s  “illum¬ 
inations.”  Take' for  example  the  essay  on  history. 
The  key  to  the  whole  is  found  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph.  Read  it  and  you  find  practically  one  state¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  progress  in  thought ;  the  para¬ 
graph  embodies  one  idea  only.  Any  sentence 
selected  will  give  you  this  idea.  Now  note  the 
following  paragraphs ;  they  serve  only  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  one  idea.  The  mind  grasps  the 
thought  which  has  been  revealed  to  Emerson  as  to 
a  prophet  or  a  seer,  and  which  he  sees  in  many 
relations  and  yet  all  at  last  resolved  into  the  great 
unity,  and  following  his  transcendental  view, 
unites  these  by  idealistic  relationship.  Thus  it 
matters  not  in  what  order  you  may  read  these 
paragraphs;  they  have  no  logical  connection.  His 
statements  but  illuminate  his  first  proposition.  His 
is  the  intuitive  mind,  not  the  logical  mind  of  a 
Plato.  You  may  find  in  other  essays,  as  in  “Self 
Reliance,”  more  variety  and  order,  but  his  prin¬ 
ciple  of  expression  is  usually  thus  but  the  natural 
result  of  his  method  of  thought.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  analytic  method  in  thinking.  Emer¬ 
son  teaches  us  the  synthetic  method.  Each  needs 
the  all,  and  the  all  needs  the  each  to  give  meaning 
one  to  the  others. 

The  literary  masterpiece  is  self-interpretative. 
Oiir  inquiry  should  be  not  what  the  author  in¬ 
tended,  but  ‘What  has  he  said?”  We  need  mas¬ 
ters  in  such  interpretation. 

Biographical  stiidv.  learning  about  authors,  lec¬ 
tures  upon  authors,  are  entertaining,  but  to  a  large 
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extent  without  literary  value,  helpful  only  as  biog¬ 
raphy  is  helpful.  Much  is  gossip,  literary  gossip, 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  gossip.  For  this  reason 
many  histories  of  literature  are  practically  value¬ 
less,  mere  lives  of  authors,  filled  with  worthless, 
!  if  not  harmful,  details.  It  is  occasionally  neces- 
!  sary  to  know  the  biography  of  the  author,  as  in 
!  the  case  of  Wordsworth  and  the  Brownings. 
!  Thousands  have  read  the  Carlyle  letters,  who  have 
i  never  read  a  page  of  Carlyle’s  writings.  The  frailty 
:  of  human  nature,  of  which  it  were  better  not  to 
i  know,  is  in  the  letters ;  the  immortal  Carlyle  whom 
i  it  were  irreparable  loss  not  to  know,  is  in  the 
i  books.  The  letters  but  recond  the  nervous  reac- 
:  tion  that  followed  the  sublime  conquests  of  the 


spirit.  Many  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when  the 
study  of  literature  was  largely  the  biography  of 
writers.  Now  it  is  mental  and  spiritual  growth 
through  contact  with  the  author’s  living  thought. 

The  bee  guided  by  instinct  produces  the  hex¬ 
agonal  cell  to  receive  the  precious  store  of  honey. 
We  analyze  the  little  cell  and  thereby  understand 
its  beauty  and  utility,  its  artistic  workmanship. 

The  great  writer  is  guided  by  the  instinct  of 
genius.  He  may  not  himself  always  be  able  so  to 
recall  the  moments  of  inspiration  as  to  interpret 
all  his  own  thought.  We  recognize  in  great  litera¬ 
ture  the  product  of  genius,  the  divine  message  to 
man’s  soul,  and  we  should  strive  to  receive,  to  read 
aright,  and  to  appropriate  that  message. 


THE  STORY  OF  COLORADO 


Contributed  by  Mary  E.  Hinchliff 


BO  TELL  the  story  of  Colorado,  we  have 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  world  from  its 
beginning;  for,  contrary  to  popular  be¬ 
lief,  Colorado  is  not  new’,  it  is  old — old 
:  as  the  oldest  land  on  the  continent.  Her  history 
is  nlainly  recorded  on  tables  of  stone,  and,  what¬ 
ever  other  criticisms  may  be  offered,  her  ancient 
lineage  cannot  be  impeached. 

We  will  try  to  decipher  some  of  these  rock- 
,  graven  records,  and  to  do  this  we  must  go  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  globe  itself. 

The  early  history  of  the  globe  can  be  only  hypo- 
:  thesis,  but  if  a  theory  explains  the  phenomena  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  incompatible  with  known  facts, 
it  forms  a  good  working  theory,  and  may  be  safely 
.  accepted  until  it  is  superseded  by  something  better. 

The  theory  of  La  Place  of  the  origin  of  our  globe 
:  seems  to  fulfill  these  conditions  better  than  any 
;  other ;  therefore,  a  brief  account  of  it  will  be  given 
'  here. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  materials  that 
'  form  our  solar  system  existed  as  a  mass  of  neb¬ 
ula  or  fiery  vapor.  Under  the  influence,  prob- 
i  ably,  of  the  great  heat,  the  mass  acquired  a  rotary 
■  motion.  As  it  cooled,  it  contracted  and  wdien  the 
outer  crust  hardened  too  much  to  contract  easily, 
the  hotter  part  immediately  below  shrank  away, 
leaving  a  ring  of  more  or  less  hardened  material, 
rhis  process  was  repeated  until  there  was  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  rings  corresponding  to  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  and  having  the  sun  as  a  central  mass. 
These  rings  were  afterwards  broken  up  and 
formed  our  planets.  It  is  supposed  that  the  planets 
also  threw  off  rings  that  became  moons,  and  in 
the  case  of  Saturn  the  rings  remain  as  proof. 
Masses  of  nebula  are  still  in  existence  and  can 
be  detected  with  the  telescope.  The  spectroscope 
has  also  been  pressed  into  service  in  support  of 
this  thory,  and  it  tells  us  that  the  sun  and  the 
planets  are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  our 
earth,  strong  evidence  that  they  were  originally 
one  mass. 

We  wdll  now  leave  the  other  planets  to  their 


owm  devices,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  one 
that  was  fortunate  enough  to  contain  Colorado. 
We  now  have  a  fiery  liquid  mass  in  the  form  of  a 
ball  surrounded  by  a  hot  gaseous  envelope,  whirl¬ 
ing  through  space.  As  the  heat  was  given  out  into 
the  cold  space  surrounding  it,  the  outer  heat  cooled 
and  a  thin  crust  formed.  By  means  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  due  to  uneven  heating  and  cool¬ 
ing.  this  crust  was  crumpled  and  great  fissures 
and  volcanic  craters  were  doubtless  formed. 
Through  these  openings  molten  lava  poured,  still 
further  increasing  the  unevenness  of  the  surface. 
The  gases  surrounding  the  globe  were  condensed 
and  fell  as  hot,  chemical  rain,  filling  the  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  surface,  and  forming  the  beginnings 
of  the  ocean.  The  intense  heat  caused  this  water 
to  evaporate  very  rapidly,  only  to  be  condensed 
and  fall  again  as  rain.  So  we  may  picture  our 
globe  as  being  constantly  battered  by  a  hot  rain 
that  rose  again  in  steamy  vapor  nearly  as  fast  as 
it  was  precipitated.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
Colorado  did  not  then  have  a  dry  climate  and  coo) 
nights.  As  the  cooling  process  went  on  and  the 
material  below  the  crust  contracted,  the  crust  sank 
in  some  places  and  was  pushed  up  in  others. 
The  waters  receded  to  the  hollows  and  formed  the 
ocean,  while  the  portions  forced  up  formed  the 
land,  the  beginning  of  the  continents.  The  first 
land  to  appear  on  the  North  American  continent- 
was  a  V-shaped  section  in  the  region  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  some  long,  narrow  islands 
where  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains  now 
are.  The  rest  of  the  world  still  lay  buried  beneath 
the  waters  and  was  to  remain  so  for  countless 
ages  to  come.  As  soon  as  the  rocky  ridges  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  waves 
began  their  work  of  tearing  down.  The  rocks  were 
ground  to  sediment  by  the  beating  of  the  waves 
only  to  be  laid  down  by  the  same  agent,  to  be 
cemented  together  arid  form  the  first  stratified 
rock.  Then  mighty  ocean  currents,  much  greater 
than  any  now  on  the  earth,  plowed  the  rocky 
shores  and  the  floor  of  the  shallow  ocean,  and  were 
a  powerful  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  earlier 
rocks.  For  unknown  periods  this  tearing  down 
and  building  up  went  on,  and.  when  the  climate 
had  become  much  cooler,  another  powerful  agency 
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was  added  to  Nature’s  forces,  that  of  ice. 

Most  of  Colorado  lay  quietly  under  water,  while 
the  earlier  formations  were  being  laid  down,  so 
we  see  the  silurian  resting  upon  the  archsean. 
This  can  be  plainly  seen  in  Ute  Pass  and  Will¬ 
iams’  Canon.  In  the  archsean  there  are  few,  if 
any,  traces  of  life,  but  the  silurian  contains  many 
fossils.  These,  however,  are  all  invertebrates 
among  animals,  and  the  lower  forms  among  plants. 
During  the  next  great  period,  the  Devonian,  Colo¬ 
rado  seems  to  have  been  out  of  the  water,  beyond 
the  action  of  the  world-building  waves.  Conse¬ 
quently  this  formation  is  missing  in  most  of  the 
state.  At  the  end  of  the  Devonian  there  was  a 
subsidence  that  brought  this  region  again  under 
water,  and  the  great  carboniferous  formation  was 
laid  directly  upon  the  silurian.  In  most  parts  of 
the  world  this  was  the  great  coal  producing  age, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  here.  The  carboniferous 
limestones  in  Colorado  contain  fossil  shells  and 
corals  showing  that  a  salt  ocean  covered 
the  surface,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  that  time;  but 
there  are  very  few  traces  of  the  plants,  gigantic 
tree  ferns,  and  “equiseta”  or  horsetail,  that  grew 
so  abundantly  in  other  sections  of  the  globe,  and 
formed  the  great  coal  deposits.  These  were  land 
plants,  but  they  grew  in  low,  marshy  ground. 
There  are  a  few  traces  of  these  plants  at  Aspen 
and  the  South  Park  range,  so  it  is  probable  that 
during  this  period  Colorado  was  submerged  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  islands.  To  compensate 
for  these  deficiencies,  the  carboniferous  gives  us 
some  very  valuable  silver  deposits  at  Leadville, 
Aspen,  and  others  places. 

With  the  carboniferous  closes  the  paleozoic,  “old 
life”  period,  comprising  the  silurian,  Devonian,  and 
carboniferous  in  most  places,  but  in  Colorado  only 
the  silurian  and  carboniferous.  Next  comes  the 
Mesozoic,  “middle  life,”  period,  including  the  tri- 
assic,  Jurassic  and  cretaceous.  The  triassic  and 
Jurassic  are  marked  in  this  state  by  heavy-bedded, 
red,  conglomerate  sandstone.  The  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  Red  Rock  Canon,  and  Bear  Creek  Canon 
show  splendid  masses  of  this  sandstone,  and  their 


brilliant  coloring  helps  to  make  Colorado,  as 
Helen  Hunt  has  called  it,  “a  symphony  in  red  and 
yellow.” 

The  cretaceous  is  a  very  important  formation 
in  this  state.  It  is  several  thousand  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  consists  of  sandstones,  limestones,  and 
clay.  These  formations  are  rich  in  fossil  shells. 
East  of  Colorado  Springs  remarkable  specimens 
may  be  found,  and  in  Bear  Creek  Canon  they  are 
abundant.  Any  student,  with  very  little  effort, 
can  add  some  beautiful  specimens  to  his  collection 
in  a  short  sojourn  here.  But  the  real  importance, 
of  the  cretaceous  is  that  it  is  the  coal-bearing  era. 
Colorado  was  deprived  of  her  coal  in  the  carbon¬ 
iferous  period,  but  she  was  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  in  the  cretaceous.  The  coal  beds  north  of 
Colorado  Springs  are  said  to  contain  seventy 
square  miles  of  coal,  and  that  is  only  one  small 
section  of  the  state.  The  latter  part  of  this  period 
seems  also  to  mark  the  elevation  of  the  mountains 
to  nearly  their  present  height.  Up  to  this  time  a 
shallow  ocean  had  extended  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  as  is  shown  by  the  marine  fossils  to 
be  found,  but  now  this  ocean  was  drained  off  and 
Colorado  began  in  earnest  to  have  a  dry  climate, 
and  to  assume  its  present  elevated  position. 

“The  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep, 
Canacious  bed  of  waters.” 

These  are  the  principal  formations  in  Colorado 
though  the  tertiary  is  represented  in  some  parts  of 
the  state,  giving  us  the  peculiar  rock  forms  of 
Monument  Park.  Some  of  this  curious  rock 
sculpturing  can  also  be  seen  at  Austin’s  Bluffs, 
north  of  Colorado  Springs.  By  visiting  the  canons 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Colorado  Springs,  every  one  of  these  formations, 
except  the  missing  Devonian,  can  be  seen.  Surely 
no  where  else  has  such  a  schoolroom  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  geological  student. 


LORADO  TAFT— SCULPTOR 

Contributed  by  Eleanor  LeScure  Burns 


The  world  of  Culture  is  Just  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  all  genius  is  not  born  in  the  East.  The 
West  is  producing  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
souls.  Artists  are  seeking  the  great  nature  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  mountains,  the  wonderful  wealth  of 
color  in  their  rocky  environs ;  writers  are  looking 
for  inspiration  in  the  vast  plains  or  the  hillside, 
the  hum  of  the  driving  Western  city,  the  sweep  of 
the  great  prairie — or  dreaming  out  their  ideals, 
tucked  away  in  some  cleft  of  the  mountains. 

And  the  West  is  Justly  proud  to  ciaim  as  one 
of  her  sons,  Lorado  '1  aft,  sculptor.  Born  in  her 
confines  and  reared  ’midst  Western  surroundings, 
he  is  accorded  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  sculp¬ 
tors  of  this  country.  Lorado  Taft  was  born  in 
Elmwood,  Illinois.  April  29,  i860.  He  was  the 
son  of  Don  Carlos  and  Lucy  (Foster)  Taft.  A 
student  from  his  infancy,  young  Lorado  gradu 


ated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  when  but 
19  years  of  age. 

When  quite  a  lad,  in  his  boyhood  home  in 
Champagne,  he  watched  with  growing  interest  the 
mending  of  some  statues  of  the  newly  acquired 
University  Collection,  which  had  been  broken  in 
transit,  and  which  a  foreign  sculptor  was  called 
from  Chicago  to  mend  and  from  that  time  he  be¬ 
gan  to  model  in  clav.  This  he  con.stantly  pursued 
during  his  college  life  later  and  thus  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  fame  which  came  to  him  after  his 
studies  in  Paris  whither  he  was  sent  in  1880.  After 
the  first  year’s  study  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
he  received  honorable  mention  and  the  first  prize 
of  the  “Atelier”  at  the  end  of  his  third  year. 

Since  his  return  to  this  country,  he  has  been  an 
instructor  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which 
position  he  has  held  for  sixteen  years.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  member  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
and  is  president  of  the  Western  Society  of  Artists. 

During  the  World’s  Fair  Mr.  Taft  frequently- 
lectured  in  the  Fine  Arts  building  and  came  to  be 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  relating 
to  works  of  art,  as  well  as  to  his  chosen  profes' 
sion.  Two  groups  :  “Sleep,”  and  “Awakening  of 
the  Flowers,”  by  him  adorned  either  side  of  the 
Horticultural  Hall  and  excited  much  admiration. 

Mr.  Taft’s  works  include  the  statute  of  Schuyler 
Colfax,  at  Indianapolis,  General  Grant,  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  as  well  as  many  busts  of  eminent 
writers  and  educators  of  this  country.  In  ideal 
sculpture,  he  has  recently  produced  a  figure  called 
“Despair,”  and  his  latest  work  is  the  large  and  im¬ 
pressive  group,  “The  Solitude  of  the  vjOuI,”  which 
was  shown  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition. 

In  speaking  of  this  marvelous  group  in  a  letter 
to  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Taft  said: 

“My  thought  in  the  ‘Solitude’  is  of  course  the 
eternally  present  fact  that  however  closely  we  may 
be  thrown  together  bv  circumstances,  family  ties, 
etc.,  we  are  unknown  to  each  other.  We  grope  in 
the  dark,  we  cling  to  each  other,  but  our  eyes 
are  ‘holden.’  The  young  girl  gazes  in  wonder, 
attempting  to  solve  the  impossible  riddle ;  presently 
she  will  close  her  eyes  like  the  others.  Don’t  think 
me  a  pessimist,  an  contraire.  Life  seems  to  me 


FRANCES  E.  WILLARD 


very  beautiful.  This  group  is  just  one  comment 
upon  it — a  gray  day  picture.” 

His  present  works  are:  a  nude  figure  called 
“Knowledge,”  nearly  completed;  a  large  fountain 
renresenting  the  great  lakes  as  “Daiauds,”  and  a 
soldier  monument  group,  “The  Defense  of  the 
Flag.”  He  is  also  doing  the  busts  of  two  of  the 
Studebaker  brothers  and  of  Professor  Chamber¬ 
lin  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  has  also  taken  the  lecture  platform  and  is  at 
present  working  under  the  management  of  the 
Interstate  Lecture  Bureau. 

Mr.  Taft  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Carrie  L.  Scales,  who  died  in  1892.  In 
February,  1896.  he  married  Miss  Ada  Bartlett  and 
they  now  reside  at  “Eagles  Nest,”  Oregon,  Ill. 


THE  SOLITUDE  OF  THE  SOUI. 


Whether  in  calm  serenity — 

From  passion,  hope  and  fear  set  free — 

We  meet  with  light,  forbearing  touch 
The  lives  we  know  might  mean  so  much. 
Whether  we  stand  with  one  hand  bound 
Where  only  long-dead  love  is  found. 

And  helpless  on  our  shoulders  bear 
The  burden  of  a  soul’s  de.spair, 

Welding  our  lives  by  sacrifices 
Of  mutual  dreams  of  Paradise — 

While  he  that’s  bound — with  covered  eyes — ■ 
Can  see  no  more  the  morning  skies 
Of  bright  ideals — but  still  must  stand 
And  bear  what  fate  and  law  command ; 

Whether  we  live  alone,  apart — 

And  never  share  our  mind  and  heart; 
Whether  we  passionately  fill 
Our  lives  with  other  lives,  until 
We  dream  their  dreams  and  weep  their  tear; 
Yea!  breathe  their  every  breath  for  years — 
One  strange,  sad  truth  we  learn  at  last. 

Ere  all  the  mocking  years  are  past — 

Each  soul,  with  joy  or  pain  imbued. 

Must  live  and  die  in  solitude, 

— W.  M.  Dana. 
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MUSIC  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION 

Contributed  by  Mrs,  Emma  A.  Thomas 


It  would  hardly 
seem,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  widespread 
tendency  that  has  al¬ 
ready  prevailed  in 
America,  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  some  form  of 
musical  instruction 
into  almost  every 
branch  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  systems,  that 
arguments  or  obser¬ 
vations  were  longer  in 
place  to  sustain  the 
proposition  that  music 
has  a  well-earned  part 
in  these  systems.  To  the  doubters  that  remain, 
it  would  be  perhaps  sufficient  to  enumerate  re¬ 
sults  that  have  been  realized  in  abundance  on 
every  hand,  yet  a  more  basic  “confession  of 
faith”  is  easy  and  doubtless  always  in  order. 

Music  in  education,  or  music  as  a  helper  there¬ 
to,  then,  is  our  theme.  It  is  the  combination  of 
harmony  and  culture;  of  sweet  sound  and  idea; 
of  entrancing  melody  and  pure  reason.  Music  in 
education  is  a  positive  force.  It  adds  what  reason 
cannot  give.  It  quickens  every  impulse  which 
tends  towards  the  artistic,  the  emotional ;  towards 
refinement  and  pure  affection ;  towards  high  de¬ 
sires  and  lofty  motives.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
the  mind  to  contemplate  and  seek  the  ideal  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  in  life  generally. 

Primarily,  of  course,  music  in  education  is  a 
contribution  to  the  more  purely  aesthetic  side  of 
a  pupil’s  nature.  Music  exists  because  men  were 
not  made  simply  to  be  plodding,  unemotional 
machines,  creatures  fit  only  to  satisfy  hunger, 
to  build  abodes,  to  ply  innumerable  trades. 
Music,  especially  taught  to  children  in  impres¬ 
sionable  years,  is  a  refining  force  which  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  The  most  perfect  results 
are  seen  when  the  soil  is  fertile,  when  there  is 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  child  that  inclines 
to  melody  and  song,  but  the  effects  on  soil  ap¬ 
parently  barren,  are  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 
Let  me  give  an  instance  in  point.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successive  years  a  chorus  of  about  i,ooo 
Detroit  school  children  sang  with  Gilmore’s  band  at 
its  annual  appearance.  The  principal  of  one  of 
the  schools  in  the  neglected  localities  of  the  city 
told  me  that  from  the  first  year  that  the  chorus 
appeared,  she  noticed  that  the  boys  took  pride 
in  dressing  more  neatly  and  in  many  respects 
were  much  more  gentlemanly. 

In  another  Detroit  school  there  is  a  boy  who 
very  often  has  an  outbreak  of  temper  that  used 
to  take  the  teacher  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to 
subdue.  She  discovered  that  in  singing  one 
song,  taking  perhaps  two  minutes,  he  was  all  over 


his  ugly  fit,  and  the  outbreaks  now  come  less 
and  less  often.  The  principal  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  schools  told  me  that  the  task  of 
disciplining  in  her  school  was  lessened  fifty  per 
cent  since  music  was  introduced.  The  reason 
that  it  has  this  effect  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  is  that  it  brings  the  whole  being  of  the 
child  into  a  harmonious  relation  with  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  very  fact  that  the  whole  school 
has  to  unite  in  a  rythmical  movement  tends  to 
cultivate  self  control. 

An  effect  equally  marked  has  been  noticed  in 
the  lower  grades.  If  the  children  are  restless, 
singing  one  of  the  sweet  little  lullabies  soothes 
them  and  they  are  ready  to  settle  down  quietly  to 
work  again.  When  they  are  dull,  bright  songs, 
or  those  which  appeal  most  vividly  to  their  imag¬ 
inations  are  chosen.  The  many  choice  bits  of 
poetry  which  have  been  set  to  music  act  directly 
upon  the  minds  and  sensibilities  of  the  children. 
Songs  appropriate  to  the  seasons  are  sung  and 
the  force  of  illustration  added  is  no  small  item 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  expert  kindergar¬ 
ten  teachers  and  teachers  of  the  lower  grades. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  music  in  educa¬ 
tion  has  a  plain  effect  upon  the  more  properly 
intellectual  qualities  of  pupils.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  quality  of  the  music  of  a  nation  is  a 
test  of  its  intellectual  force.  Education  in  music, 
as  in  history  or  science,  or  literature,  can  not 
but  sharpen  wits,  heighten  perception  and  give 
general  intellectual  power.  In  the  public  schools 
of  Detroit,  I  have  never  found  a  room  good  in  mu¬ 
sic,  in  which  the  teacher  did  not  assure  me  as  well 
that  the  children  were  uniformly  good  in  arith¬ 
metic.  The  abilitv  to  read  music  rapidly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  can  not  but  be  a  test  of  good  eyesight  and 
concentration  of  thought.  The  training  of  the 
voice  aids  enunciation,  while  the  ear  trained  in 
catching  tunes  will  the  better  understand  and 
catch  the  import  of  spoken  words.  There  is  a 
plain  connection,  too,  between  the  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  music,  even  simple  music,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  understand  poetry.  A  noted  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  has  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  as  the  ability  to  distinguish  sounds  is 
■SO  essential  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  musi¬ 
cal  knowledge  can  not  but  bear  directly  upon 
medical  and  surgical  skill. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  vocal  music  is  its  great  value  as  a 
direct  promoter  of  health.  Correct  breathing  is 
the  foundation  of  good  singing.  The  deep,  full, 
vigorous  breathing  required  in  singing  enlarges 
the  chest,  develops  the  lungs,  quickens  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  calls  into  constant  exercise  the  or¬ 
gans  directly  related  to  the  maintenance  of  health. 
Celebrated  physicians  have  said  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  small  proportion  of  pulmonary  diseases 
is  due,  to  no  small  extent,  to  the  constant  prac¬ 
tices  in  vocal  music  which  are  made  a  prominent 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school.  The  fact 
should  be  a  suggestive  one  in  America  where  the 
percentage  of  deaths  from  consumption  and  kin- 
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dred  diseases  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  alarming. 

The  influence  of  vocal  music  as  a  moral  force 
has  been  universally  acknowledged.  Direct  in¬ 
struction,  perhaps,  will  not  of  itself  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  children 
those  moral  and  religious  truths  which  will  shape 
their  lives  and  control  their  future  actions.  But 
when  a  child  learns  some  truth  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  favorite  song,  its  influence  goes 
with  him  for  all  time.  The  boy  forgets  the  oath 
or  impure  jest  when  through  his  mind  comes 
stealing  some  sweet  melody  he  has  learned  in  the 
school  room.  Dr.  Brooks  has  wisely  said :  “A 
school  song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do  as 
much  for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  memory, 
or  a  principle  in  its  intellect.”  Because  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  early  childhood  are  the  most  last¬ 
ing,  and  because  a  school  song  is  something  that 
will  be  retained  perhaps  the  easiest  of  anything 
learned  in  school  days,  vocal  music  is  seen  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  the  formation  and 
moulding  of  a  nation’s  character.  It  is  not  poetic 
fancy  but  the  plainest  truth  in  the  words : 

“I  care  not  who  makes  a  people’s  laws. 

If  I  can  make  their  verses.” 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  en¬ 
during  and  effective  poetry  has  been  that  incor¬ 
porated  into  folk  songs  and  minstrel’s  “lieds.” 

And  music  in  the  schools,  as  a  force  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  strong  patriotism,  may  be  power¬ 
ful.  Next  to  the  flag  itself,  the  great  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  nation’s  patriotism  is  in  its  national 
songs.  And  in  no  other  nation  of  the  earth  as 
in  America,  with  its  great  heterogeneous  races 
and  classes  is  it  so  necessary  that  the  national 
patriotic  music  should  be  engrafted  into  the  very 
lives  and  beings  of  the  people.  Other  nations 
nurture  national  music  in  order  to  preserve  the 
patriotism  theif  people  already  possess.  We  must 
do  more  than  this,  we  must  instil  into  these  aliens 


the  essence  of  our  free  institutions,  teach  them 
what  they  never  knew  before,  and  open  their  un¬ 
derstanding  to  what  they  can  hardly  comprehend. 
In  the  realization  of  this  result,  there  can  be  no 
more  potent  force  than  the  singing  of  national 
songs  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  a  good  sign 
that  the  leading  music  directors  and  supervisors 
the  country  over  are  insisting  that  the  children 
become  familiar  with  the  national  songs. 


JUDGE  COOLEY,  a  noted  Michigan  barrister 
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HOW  I  FIRST  MET  KIT  CARSON 


First  of  a  Series  of  Reminiscences  of  the  Men  "Who  Paved  the  Way  for  the  Civilization  of  the  Great  West 


uired  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  inspired  with  a 
.  desire  to  found  new  empires  for  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  nation,  or  lured  from  the  east  by  the  stories 
of  wealth  to  be  gained,  the  sturdy  sons  of  Ameri- 
:  can  patriots  started  a  tidal  wave  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  which  has  ever  flowed  Westward. 

Ceaselessly  the  tide  of  civilization  moved  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  gradually  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  days  when  the  colonial  settlers  along 
1  the  shores  of  the  Virginias  were  forcing  a  foot- 
i  hold  for  themselves  among  a  hostile  people,  was 
repeated.  There  were  the  same  struggles  for  su- 
!  premacy  between  the  white  and  the  red  races, 
!  the  same  ceaseless  struggles  against  hardships,  the 
I  same  daring,  patience  and  test  of  endurance. 


Days  and  years  that  tried  the  souls  of  men 
and  either  destroyed  high  hopes  and  ambitions 
or  developed  men  of  great  character,  followed, 
and  gradually  those  who  had  endured  all  that 
must  be  endured  in  such  times  were  able  to  see 
the  dawn  of  brighter  days  and  were  rewarded 
by  a  glimpse  of  what  it  has  been  the  fortune  of 
the  younger  generation  to  enjoy — a  Great  West, 
greater  than  the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  the 
pioneers  who  forced  their  way  across  the  trackless 
plains  and  rugged  mountains  to  pave  the  road  fo* 
those  who  followed. 

In  all  those  years  there  came  into  prominence 
many  names,  recorded  in  history,  of  men  for  the 
time  being  idolized  by  their  friends  for  bravery 
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and  business  foresight,  men  who  were  connected 
with  the  official  government  expeditions  sent  out 
through  this  great  wildness  to  open  the  high  roads 
of  civilization. 

Of  these  there  has  been  much  said  and  written, 
and  for  that  reason  this  article  will  not  deal  with 
men  of  title  or  of  official  history.  It  is  of  the  man, 
loved  and  admired  by  the  early  Westerner,  known 
as  a  bloodthirsty  exterminator  of  red  men  to  the 
Easterner,  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  majority 
of  the  present  day  Westerners — Kit  Carson — that 
this  story  will  treat. 

No  historian  can  claim  so  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  dashing  pioneer- 
scout  as  the  man  who  shared  the 
hardships  of  his  campaigns,  looked 
into  his  brave  blue  eyes  and  called 
him  friend  or  comrade,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  magazine  to  give 
to  the  world  all  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  lips  of  the  survivors  from 
among  the  brave  band  who  followed 
the  doughty  Carson  over  plain  and 
mountain. 

In  the  city  of  Denver  there  lives  a 
tall,  square-shouldered  man  whose 
sturdy  frame,  firm  voice  and  won¬ 
derfully  sharp  memory  belie  the  fast¬ 
whitening  hair  and  other  marks  of 
time,  but  who  proudly  points  to  a 
portrait  of  Kit  Carson  upon  the  wall 
of  the  little  sitting  room  in  his  home 
and  says : 

“There  was  never  a  kinder  or 
braver  man.” 

Oliver  P.  Wiggins  who  for  lo 
years  fought,  suffered  and  triumphed 
by  the  side  of  the  great  scout,  has 
had  a  career  nearly  as  full  of  human 
interest  as  was  that  of  Carson  him¬ 
self.  His  father  was  an  employee  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Tradinp-  Company 
and  for  some  years  preceeding  the 
advent  of  young  Oliver,  was  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  company  forces,  in 
charge  of  Grand  Island,  which  lies 
off  Towanda,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Niagara 
River. 

Samuel  Wiggins  was  not  only  a  surgeon  but  a 
good  o-eneral  and  was  successful  in  keeping  the 
Canadians  from  the  island  and  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Americans.  He  was  friendly  with 
the  Indians  who  roamed  the  shores  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river — Chief  Tonawanda  having  founded  a 
village  upon  the  site  of  the  present  thriving  city  of 
that  name.  The  boyhood  of  young  Oliver  was 


spent  with  his  father,  and  many  trips  were  made 
up  into  the  Hudson  Bay  country  and  among  the 
friendly  tribes,  on  trading  expeditions. 

There  was  a  born  desire  in  the  very  blood  of  the 
youngster  to  be  a  hunter  and  trapper,  to  roam  at 
large  and  know  more  of  the  great  undiscovered 
country. 

In  his  early  years  he  heard  much  of  his  uncle 
who  had  ventured  into  the  far  West  and  had 
even  then  become  a  successful  business  man,  hav¬ 
ing  established  the  since  famous  Wiggins  Ferry 
at  St.  Louis.  To  the  settlers  upon  the  island  and 


Last  Known  Portrait  of  Kit  Carson. 

in  the  Eastern  state  came  stories  of  fabulous 
wealth  to  be  gained  by  those  who  dared  penetrate 
into  the  West,  and  the  lad,  began  early  to  lay  his 
plans  for  a  journey,  forbidden  bv  his  parents,  but 
as  clearly  necessary  to  his  youthful  happiness  as 
ever  a  boy’s  desire  could  be. 

It  was  one  dark  night  in  early  September,  1837, 
when  young  Oliver,  who  had  been  sent  out  with 
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a  party  over  the  mainland,  escaped  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  made  his  way  by  the  light  of  the  stars, 
beyond  his  father’s  camp.  A  detour  was  made  far 
out  of  reach  of  the  watchful  pickets  and  the  ven¬ 
turesome  lad  tramped  in  the  darkness  toward  the 
head  -  of  the  lakes,  where  now  the  busy  city  of 
Buffalo  commands  a  pretentious  place  upon  the 
map.  By  the  early  morning  light  he  sought  out  a 
little  vessel  which  was  about  to  start  for  Detroit 
and  with  his  small  horde  of  pocket  money  he  man¬ 
aged  to  induce  the  captain  to  take  him  on  boar-l 
as  a  passenger. 

The  journey  to  Detroit  was  like  all  journeys 
in  those  days,  slow  and  uneventful  and  from  that 
military  town  the  brave  little  youngster  launched 
himself  into  the,  to  him,  unknown  world,  with  as 
much  assurance  as  he  had  exhibited  in  slipping 
away  from  his  home  a  few  nights  before. 

From  Detroit  began  a  tedious  tramp  across  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  depending  partly  upon  the 
friendly  Indians  and  partly  upon  the  few  settlers 
along  the  military  road  for  food  and  protection. 
Early  October  found  him,  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  no  less  enthusiastic,  in  the  settlement 
of  Fort  Dearborn  (now  Chicago)  and  within  a 
few  hours  his  story  and  enthusiasm  had  won  the 
heart  of  the  post  commander  and  his  ragged  civil¬ 
ian  clothing  had  been  exchanged  for  a  suit  of 
army  blue,  more  or  less  becoming  in  cut  and  fit. 

“Blue”  was  the  name  which  soon  attached  itself 
to  the  lad  in  lieu  of  his  real  name,  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  from  every  one  but  the  kind- 
hearted  commander,  and  Blue  soon  became  the 
most  popular  of  the  lads  in  the  fort,  through  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Day  after  day  he  paddled  the  post¬ 
commander  about  the  waters  of  nearby  streams, 
where  the  best  hunting  was  to  be  found,  but  soon 
the  desire  to  go  on  West  was  communicated  to 
his  new  friend  and  a  scheme  was  laid  to  get  him 
through  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

Late  October  was  the  period  fixed  by  the 
friendly  tribes  of  the  middle  west  for  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  annuities  of 
blankets,  money  and  provisions  were  measured 
out  by  the  government  agents.  With  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  this  season  was  at  hand,  the  lad  was 
dispatched  hastily  one  morning,  mounted  on  a 
fine  cavalry  horse,  at  his  side  a  cavalryman  and 
in  his  pocket  letters  and  some  money  for  neces¬ 
sary  provisions. 

The  stalwart  old  man  laughs  now  as  he  recalls 
one  part  of  his  equipment — a  pocket  pistol  with 
a  two-inch  barrel  and  about  as  formidable  as  a  toy 
whistle. 

A  sharp  ride  across  the  plains  with  a  couple  of 


nights  in  blankets  under  the  clear  October  sky,  led 
the  couple  to  a  somewhat  pretentious  Rancheree, 
where  the  activity  among  the  braves  showed  that 
the  travelers  had  arrived  none  too  soon.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  making  ready  for  the  St.  Louis  trip 
and  readily  promised  to  protect  and  carry  the 
youngster  with  them.  The  cavalryman  was  sent 
back  to  the  fort  with  the  extra  horse  and  within 
two  days  eight  big  canoes  carrying  eight  braves 
each,  floated  away  on  the  Illinois  river. 

“It  was  an  experience  that  one  can  never  for¬ 
get,”  said  Mr.  Wiggins.  “The  start  was  made 
early  in  the  day  and,  while  it  was  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I  had  been  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Redskins,  I  felt  no  more  fear  than  I  would, 
had  I  been  among  my  own  people.  The  braves 
were  very  good  to  me,  and  rather  looked  upon  me 
as  one  of  their  party.  That  night  we  stopped  at  a 
good  sized  Rancheree,  where  fires  were  lighted 
and  the  evening  and  most  of  the  night  given  up 
to  feasting  and  dancing — a  weird  performance 
enough  to  one  not  used  to  the  odd  ways  of  the 
Redmen.” 

The  experience  was  somewhat  new  to  the  boy, 
the  ways  of  the  Western  tribes  differing  materially 
from  those  of  the  East.  The  Wikeup’s  or  lodges 
were  all  made  of  the  skins  of  buffalo.  Each  Ranch¬ 
eree  furnished  its  quota  to  the  pilgrimage  until, 
long  before  the  Mississippi  river  was  reached  the 
water  caravan  numbered  125  canoes  filled  with 
grim  looking  men,  warlike  enough  in  appearance, 
although  bent  upon  a  peaceful  mission.  It  was 
easy  for  the  runaway  boy  to  converse  with  his 
hosts,  as  he  had  picked  up  much  of  the  native 
tongue  in  his  association  with  the  tribes  of  the 
East,  and  the  slight  differences  between  the  tribal 
dialects  were  overcome  by  means  of  signs. 

The  Indians  were  all  dressed  in  their  buckskins 
and  holiday  attire  from  head  to  foot  and  to  one 
less  used  to  the  braves  the  journey  might  have 
been  full  of  terrors  and  apprehension.  As  it  was, 
the  jaunt  was  little  less  than  a  holiday  excursion 
for  young  Wiggins  during  the  ten  days  and  nights 
before  St.  Louis  was  reached.  The  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  experience  was  at  the  farewell,  when  several 
of  the  chiefs  decided  that  the  lad  must  become  one 
of  them  and  attempted  to  prevent  his  leaving. 
Better  judgment  prevailed,  however,  and  one  No¬ 
vember  afternoon  the  adventurer  walked  into  the 
office  of  his  uncle  and  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

“Blue”  Wiggins,  as  he  was  now  familiarly  called, 
was  a  boy  of  spirit  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
a  month  later  while  he  was  collecting  fares  on 
the  little  river  ferry  boat,  he  was  filled  with  boy 
ish  indignation  when  he  learned  that  his  uncle  had 
received  a  letter  from  his  father,  telling  the  story 
of  the  runaway  and  requesting  that  Oliver  be  sent 
home.  Blue  was  a  boy  with  a  natural  bent  for 
strategy  and  it  was  not  many  hours  after  that  he 
asked  permission  to  go  home,  the  unsuspecting 
uncle  promising  to  obtain  the  lad  a  job  as  a  kitchen 
assistant  on  one  of  the  small  Ohio  boats  bound 
Eastward.  That  worked  easily  enough,  but  when 
it  came  to  collecting  the  month’s  wages  due.  the 
uncle  grew  suspicious  and  Blue  discovered  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  act  quickly,  or  not  at  all. 

It  hapoened  that  this  very  day  there  arrived  in 
St.  Louis  on  the  steamer  from  Independence,  a 
squad  of  trappers  and  scouts  fresh  from  the  West- 
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ern  plains  with  new  stories  of  the  great  country 
beyond  the  known  civilization,  of  the  thrilling  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  Indians  and  of  the  plains  black 
with  the  roving  bands  of  wild  animals,  whose  pelts 
were  of  great  value. 

Young  Wiggins  collected  fares  from  the  crowd 
for  a  trip  across  the  river,  heard  the  tales,  and 
resolved  to  act.  He  never  more  would  brook 
parental  interference  and  as  for  returning  east, 
why.  the  great  unknown  country  of  the  red  men 
was  good  enough  for  him. 

The  party  from  the  plains  was  composed  of  trap¬ 
pers  and  drivers  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trading  Company,  which  was  then  a  power  in  the 
new  country,  was  looked  upon  as  the  supply  source 
for  the  most  of  the  pelts  shipped  east,  and  which 
sent  great  wagon  trains  over  an  established  trail 
to  carry  pelts  and  return  to  the  Mexican  country 
with  supplies,  rifles  and  ammunition. 

A  kind  faced  trapper  listened  to  the  lad’s  story 
before  nightfall  and  it  was  quietly  arranged  that 
the  young  explorer  should  have  his  fill  of  West¬ 
ern  life  if  he  could  escape  from  St.  Louis.  That 
was  an  easy  task  and  when  the  traders  steamed 
northward  on  the  boat  a  few  days  later,  a  tall, 
weather-beaten  lad  had  become  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  under  pay  as  a  driver  in  the  caravan. 

“What  about  yer  weepons,  lad?”  questioned  the 
leader  of  the  party  as  the  steamer  neared  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Oliver  produced  the  diminutive  pepper-box  re¬ 
volver,  carrying  as  diminutive  loads,  and  exhibited 
it  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  he  thought  of 
the  Redskins  which  might  get  into  trouble  over  the 
formidable  (?)  weapon.  The  old  plainsman 
laughed,  but  respected  the  lad’s  bravery  too  much 
to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  delusion. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  and  a  determination  to 
become  a  brave  frontiersman  that  young  Wiggins 
swung  into  the  saddle  of  the  unhandsome  pony 
allotted  to  him  for  the  journey  and  took  his  place 
with  the  “cavy”  guard  at  the  rear  of  the  long 
train  and,  followed  by  a  volley  of  farewell  yells 
from  the  crowd  assembled  about  the  big  hotel, 
the  little  town  of  Independence,  then  about  as  large 
as  Fort  Dearborn  (now  Chicago),  was  slowly  left 
in  the  van. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  and  a  somewhat 
pleasant  one.  for  the  runaway  youngster,  this  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  rough  men  of  the  plains,  and  he 
mentally  contrasted  his  journey  down  the  Illinois 
in  the  midst  of  the  dusky,  silent  company  of  the 
doomed  race — to  this,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry, 
careless  company  of  men. 

For  those  days,  it  was  a  wonderful  sight,  this 
train  of  covered  wagons  creeping  slowly  along 
over  the  almost  trackless  plain.  There  were,  all 
told,  130  wagons,  each  with  a  driver;  and  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  horses  for  relief  service.  In  one  day,  the 
company  had  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  and  for 
the  first  time  a  sober  thought  was  given  to  the 
business  before  them. 

Just  as  the  second  day  dawned  there  appeared 
a  cloud  of  dust  over  a  rise  just  beyond  the  train 
encampment  and  every  man  prepared  for  some¬ 
thing — no  one  appeared  to  know  what. 

“It’s  not  Injuns,”  exclaimed  several  in  one  voice. 

And  sure  enough  the  garb  of  the  white  plains¬ 
man  was  descried  in  the  red  beams  of  the  early 


morning  sun.  The 
excitement  subsided, 
for  although  strang¬ 
ers,  such  a  large 
band  of  white  men 
meant  safety  instead 
of  danger. 

It  was  then  that 
young  Wiggins  saw 
for  the  first  time, 
the  man  who  turned 
the  tide  of  his  life 
and  fortune,  whose 
absolute  slave  he  be¬ 
came. 

“Kit  Carson  as 
I’m  alive,”  cried  the 
rough  looking  old 
fellow,  who  was  the 
riding  mate  of  the 
OLIVER  p.  WIGGINS,  SCOUT.  young  adventurer. 

And  Kit  Carson  it  was,  with  42  determined  men 
about  him,  heavily  armed  and  jaded  from  a  hard 
night’s  ride  over  the  trail. 

The  explanations  were  quickly  made.  The 

Kiowa  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  murdering 

and  destroying  all  that  came  in  their  way  and 
were  riding  near  the  trail  watching  for  the  return¬ 
ing  wagon  train  with  its  fortune  in  supplies,  am¬ 
munition  and  weapons. 

To  the  trader  in  charge  of  the  train,  Carson  de¬ 
livered  his  message  from  the  Santa  Fe  company, 
that  he  was  to  guard  the  train  safely  against  dan¬ 
ger  and  to  utilize  every  available  man  in  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

Carson,  like  his  men,  was  dressed  in  buckskin, 
and,  like  his  men,  carried  the  latest  pattern  of 
rifle  and  revolvers.  Carson  rode  a  fine  charger 
with  a  glossy  black  coat  in  great  contrast  to  the 
horses  of  the  men.  The  scouts  had  dismounted, 
young  Wiggins  saw  m  Carson  a  man  of  com¬ 
manding  appearance,  although  not  of  R-reat  phy¬ 
sique.  He  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  tall,  the  face 
well  browned  by  years  of  life  in  the  open  air,  de¬ 
termined,  yet  kindly.  The  clear  blue  eyes — blue 
as  the  skies  and  as  frank — seemed  bursting  with 
suppressed  merriment  and  yet  there  was  an  air 
of  reserve  which  at  all  times  seemed  a  part  of 
the  character  of  Carson  during  the  years  of  rip¬ 
ened  acquaintance.  The  leader  was  stocky  in  build 
and  seemed  born  for  the  very  life  of  excitement 
and  danger. 

The  stop  at  the  meeting  place  on  the  plains  was 
no  longer  than  necessary  to  perfectly  inform  the 
traders  of  the  situation  and  danger,  but  the  train 
continued  on  its  way  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  danger  in  the  air. 

Carson  and  his  men  swapped  stories  with  the 
guards  and  traders  and  the  tedious  hours  of  day¬ 
light  were  spent  right  merrily.  At  night  there 
was  especial  precaution  in  caring  for  the  animals 
and  picketing  the  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Carson  held  a 
hurried  consultation  with  his  men.  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  saddle  horses  of  the  scouts  had  been 
fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  wagons,  each  with  a 
halter  lariet  tied  inside  of  a  wagon  cover.  Stranger 
still  to  the  youngster  each  man  silently  disappeared 
under  the  cover  of  a  big  wagon  and  unfastened 
the  side  walls  as  the  train  moved  on.  In  ten  min- 
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utes  an  outsider  would  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  wagon  train  was  traveling  unguarded. 

“I  marveled  at  this,”  said  Mr.  Wiggins,  “but  I 
had  been  roasted  for  a  tenderfoot  too  often,  and  I 
determined  to  wait  for  an  explanation.  It  came 
soon  enough.  About  three  hours  afterwards  a 
scout  who  had  been  sent  ahead,  came  flying  back 
along  the  trail  like  mad.  He  fired  a  shot  in  the 
air  as  he  came  into  sight  and  his  yells  of  warning 
caused  a  commotion.  Instantly  the  older  of  the 
men  in  the  Cavy  squad  began  rushing  the  live 
stock  into  the  center  of  an  enclosure  formed  by 
the  drivers  hastily  drawing  into  a  sort  of  circle 
and  I  was  half  pushed,  half  commanded  to  lie 
down  under  a  wagon. 

“We  hadn’t  long  to  wait.  A  cloud  of  dust  on 
the  trail  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  at 
least  300  Redskins — the  first  I  had  ever  seen  on  the 
warpath — rushing  down  upon  us  and  yelling  like 
demons.  They  were  painted  gaudily  and  their 
feather  head-dress  added  to  their  terrifying  ap¬ 
pearance.  Up  went  their  bows  for  a  volley  as  they 
neared  our  improvised  line  of  protection,  and  with 
a  whirr  the  arrows  flew  thick  among  us. 

“Two  poor  fellows,  drivers,  fell  forward  pierced 
with  the  deadly  arrows,  but  the  rest  of  us  escaped 
without  a  scratch.  That  was  the  last  volley  from 
the  Redskins.  Every  wagon  cover  flew  open  as  if 
by  magic  and  a  volley  of  rifle  shots  rang  out. 

“It  was  the  worst  demoralized  crowd  of  heathen 
you  ever  saw.  Every  bullet  had  found  either  an 
Indian  or  a  pony.  The  drivers  were  armed  with 
old-fashioned  flintlocks,  but  they  had  joined  in  the 
fusilade,  with  deadly  effect.  Under  a  wagon  I  had 
drawn  my  little  pepper  box  piece,  but  when  the 
Indians  gave  the  first  charge  I  believe  I  must  have 
dropped  it.  for  it  was  a  little  too  exciting  to  please 
me,  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  shot  the  thing  off. 
Anyhow  I  never  saw  the  revolver  again. 

“When  the  volley  came  from  the  wagons,  the 
Indian.s  realized  that  they  had  been  trapped  and 
they  tried^  to  rally  for  a  second  onslaught.  It  was 
terrible  disorder  that  followed.  Wounded  horses 
were  plunging  madly  about,  half  dragging  Indian 
riders  from  whom  blood  was  streaming.  Rider¬ 
less  horses  were  running  over  the  plains  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  smoke  and  din.  Fiendish  savages 
were  yelling  and  making  vain  attempts  to  reach 
the  wagons  while  the  more  sensible  were  gather¬ 
ing  horses  to  make  a  dash  out  of  danger. 

“Carson  was  ready  on  the  instant.  His  voice 
rang  clear,  above  the  yells  of  the  savages  and  the 
popping  of  guns ; 

“  ‘After  ’em  boys  !’ 

“The  tether  lariats  seemed  to  have  been  unfast¬ 
ened  just  as  mysteriously  as  everything  else  had 
occurred,  and  from  the  rear  of  each  wagon  the 
scouts  leaped  to  the  saddles  and,  Carson  in  the 
lead,  dashed  out  into  the  midst  of  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  crowd  of  warriors.  The  Indians  made  for 
the  plains  with  the  scouts  at  their  heels  and  there 
was  a  hot  chase  for  a  few  miles  with  bad  results 
for  the  Redmen.  Heaven  only  knows  how  long  I 
lay  under  the  wagon  watching  the  thrilling  scene, 
but  I  didn’t  stir  until  hauled  out  by  the  drivers, 
who  were  reloading  their  old  flintlocks. 

“The,  scouts  returned  after  their  ammunition 
had  been  spent  and  then  came  the  sad  part  of  the 
incident— the  burying  of  our  dead  comrades,  and 
the  dozen  Redskins  who  had  fallen  in  an  unholy 
cause.  It  was  my  first  work  of  this  kind,  and  I 


confess  that  the  wild  western  life  didn’t  seem  so 
attractive  for  a  few  days  after  that. 

‘‘Kit  Carson  and  his  men  remained  with  the 
train  for  a  month  and  there  sprang  up  a  love  be¬ 
tween  us  which  was  like  that  of  a  younger  and  an 
elder  brother.  Carson  became  my  ideal — he  wa.s 
the  ideal  of  all  of  his  men — and  although  there 
was  no  actual  military  discipline  among  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  word  of  Carson  was  law.  Kit  took  my 
part  in  all  disputes,  told  me  much  about  the  west 
and  about  his  home,  and  gave  me  good  advice. 
My  enthusiastic  young  soul  was  soon  irrevocably 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  trapper. 

“Where  the  trail  split  off  to  go  over  to  Taos, 
the  town  founded  in  New  Mexico  by  Carson  a 
few  years  before,  I  attempted  to  leave  the  train. 
The  death  of  the  drivers  in  the  Indian  fight  had 
so  reduced  our  numbers  that  the  traders  refused 
to  allow  me  to  leave.  I  was  virtually  under  con¬ 
tract  and  had  no  right  to  quarrel  with  them  but 
when  Chamberlin,  the  first  lieutenant  of  Carson, 
suggested  to  me  in  a  whisper  that  I  would  set 
the  camp  fires  of  the  scouts  a  smart  walk  to  the 
north,  I  took  the  hint  and  without  a  sign  of  my  in¬ 
tentions  carried  into  execution  a  plan  which  put 
me  within  the  lines  of  Carson’s  camp  before  morn¬ 
ing,  and  we  made  a  hurried  ride  toward  Taos. 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  years  of  happy 
comradeship  with  the  man  who,  more  than  any  one 
else,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  rapid  settling  of 
the  Western  country.  When  we  arrived  at  Taos 
I  found  the  town  composed  of  the  large  hewn 
log  cabin  of  the  Carson  family;  a  number  of  adobe 
huts  where  lived  the  trappers  and  scouts  of  Car¬ 
son’s  little  army,  and  innumerable  sheds  and 
stables  where  were  gathered  the  live  stock  of  the 
community.  My  early  book  learning  qualified  me 
for  the  position  of  stock-keeper  for  Carson,  and 
I  was  installed  in  his  home  at  once. 

“Carson’s  family  was  an  interesting  one  and  no 
man  ever  lived  who  loved  his  home  better  or 
was  more  fond  of  wife  and  child.  Mrs.  Carson, 
‘Alice,’  we  called  her,  was  a  squaw  and  a  chief’s 
daughter,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daring 
hunter  before  the  war  of  extermination  began. 
She  was  a  fine  woman,  and  their  little  girl  was 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  children.  In  his  home  life 
I  had  great  opportunity  to  study  the  character  of 
the  man  who  was  my  ideal. 

“Mentally,  he  always  gave  one  the  impression 
of  meekness.  He  was  quiet  about  all  that  he  did. 
ordinarily.  He  never  blustered  or  boasted  and 
never  quarreled  of  his  own  choosing.  But  in  re¬ 
senting  an  insult  or  defending  life  he  became  a 
perfect  devil  and  as  fearless  as  if  he  had  possessed 
a  charmed  life — which  we  all  verily  believed  that 
he  did, — more  or  less.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
belief  of  the  people  who  never  heard  of  him  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  Indian  fighter.  Kit  Car.son  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pure  man.  He  seldom  used  profanity 
and  never  told  an  unclean  story,  although  he  never 
openly  objected  to  his  men  telling  anything  they 
chose.  Born  a  Kentuckian,  he  rarely  drank  in¬ 
toxicants  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  smoked.  In 
our  hunting  and  trapping  expeditions  which  led 
us  into  the  Rockies  as  far  north  as  Fort  Benton. 
I  saw  and  heard  many  things  that  proved  to  me 
that  Kit  Carson,  while  brave  as  a  lion,  was  a  man 
of  dual  character,  as  tender  as  a  woman  and  as 
lovable  as  a  man  of  the  rougher  life  could  well 
be.” 
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OUR_  ROUND  TABLE 

DIRECTED  BY  MAUDE  ORTON  TRUESDALE 


A  Literary  and  Historic  Travel  Course  Through 
England. 

Most  of  us  either  have  been  to  England,  or  hope 
to  go  there.  A  reading  course  through  England 
should  appeal  to  both  classes ;  to  the  first  by  re¬ 
calling  and  emphasizing  the  sights  he  has  seen ; 
to  the  other  by  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  enjoyable  journey,  ‘when  his  dreams 
come  true.’ 

As  the  outline  shows,  the  course  is  divided  into 
twelve  lessons,  to  begin  with  the  July  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  a  practical 
course,  one  which  might  be  followed  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  trip  through  England.  In  so  far  as  it 
seemed  feasible  the  historic  sequence  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  when  necessary  it  has  been  sacrificed  to 
economic  considerations,  as  in  the  visit  to  Ab¬ 
botsford.  the  short  trip  into  Scotland,  returning 
to  England  through  the  country  of  Burns,  and 
the  English  Lakes,  which  would  properly  come  at 
the  end  of  the  journey. 

Later  in  the  year  an  approximate  table  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  proposed  trip  will  be  given. 

We  will  use  a  text  book  in  History  and  one  in 
Literature  in  which  regular  lessons,  followed  by  a 
set  of  questions  will  be  assigned  each  month.  Also 
a  list  of  books  for  required  and  supplementary 
reading  will  be  published  in  the  July  issue.  The 
course  may  be  taken  up  in  classes,  clubs,  or  indi¬ 
vidually.  The  director  of  the  Round  Table  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  the  work, 
provided  a  stamp  is  enclosed  tor  the  reply.  All 


questions  that  may  prove  helpful  or  suggestive  to 
others  will  be  printed  with  the  answer.  Each 
month  we  will  have  an  article  bearing  directly  on 
the  lesson. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  year  in  England  will  not 
only  refresh  our  minds  regarding  the  leading  facts 
in  English  History,  and  renew  our  acquaintance 
with  old  favorites  in  literature ;  but  will  also  open 
new  doors  and  bring  to  us  many  new  and  de¬ 
lightful  friendships  in  the  world  of  books. 

OUTLINE  OF  TRAVEL  COURSE. 

1.  Southampton,  Exeter,  Glastonbury,  Wells, 

Salisbury. 

2.  Winchester,  Hastings,  Canterbury,  Dover, 

Rochester,  London. 

3.  Old  London:  Tower  and  Bridge,  St.  Fauls, 

Westminster. 

4.  Cambridge,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Lincoln, 

York,  Durham. 

5.  The  Home  of  Walter  Scott;  Abbottsford, 

Melrose  Abbey,  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

6.  Edinburgh;  The  Trossachs. 

7.  The  Country  of  Robert  Burns.. 

8.  The  English  Lakes. 

9.  Chester,  Warick.  Kenilworth,  Stratford. 

10.  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  Oxford. 

11.  London. 

12.  Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  Stokt  Pogis. 

Students  will  add  interest  to  their  Round  Table 
studies  by  securing  the  Perry  Pictures  illustrating 
the  travels. — Ed. 


WESTMINSTER 

BY  MAUDE  ORTON  TRUESDALE 


In  the  seventh  century  the  Saxon  King  Sebert 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  recently  brought 
into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine.  To  prove 
his  faith  by  deed.s — a  mediaeval  requirement — he 
built  a  church  to  St.  Paul ;  and  as  a  further  proof 
of  his  sincerity  he  was  persuaded  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  second  century  on  the  little  island 
of  Thorney  at  the  ford  of  the  Thames.  The  story 
of  the  Miracle  of  the  Hallowing  of  the  church 
is  told  in  a  delightfully  picturesque  manner  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant. 

“On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  hallowing  and  dedication  of  the 
new  St.  Peter’s,  one  Edric,  a  fisherman,  who  lived 
in  Thorney,  was  awakened  by  a  loud  voice  calling 
him  by  name.  It  was  midnight.  He  rose  and  went 
forth.  The  voice  called  him  again,  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  now  Lambeth, 
bidding  him  put  out  his  boat  to  ferry  a  riian  across 
the  river.  He  obeyed.  He  found  on  the  shore 


a  venerable  person  whose  face  and  habilaments  he 
knew  not.  The  stranger  bore  in  his  hands  certain 
vessels,  which  Edric  knew  could  only  be  intended 
for  church  purposes.  However  he  said  nothing, 
but  received  this  mysterious  visitor  into  his  boat, 
and  rowed  him  across  the  river.  Arriving  in 
Thorney,  the  stranger  directed  his  steps  to  the 
church,  and  entered  the  portals. 

“Straightway — lo  !  a  marvel !  the  church  was  lit 
up  as  by  a  thousand  wax  tapers,  and  voices  arose 
chanting  psalms — sweet  voices  such  as  no  man, 
save  this  rude  fisherman,  had  ever  heard  before. 
He  stood  and  listened.  The  voices  he  perceived 
could  be  none  other  than  those  of  angels  come 
down  from  heaven  itself,  to  sing  service  in  the 
new  church.  Then  the  voices  fell,  and  he  heard 
one  voice,  loud  and  solemn ;  and  then  the  heavenly 
(hoir  uplifted  their  voices  again.  Presently  all  was 
still ;  the  service  was  over,  the  lights  went  out, 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared,  and  the  stranger 
came  forth. 
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“  ‘Know,  O  Edric !’  he  said,  while  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  heart  glowed  within  him,  ‘know  that  I  am 
Peter.  I  have  hallowed  the  church  myself.  To¬ 
morrow  I  charge  thee  that  thou  tell  these  things 
to  the  Bishop,  who  will  find  a  sign  and  token  in 
the  church  of  my  hallowing.  And  for  another 
token,  put  forth  again  upon  the  river,  cast  they 
nets,  and  thou  shalt  receive  so  great  a  draught  of 
fishes  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  left  in  thv  mind. 
But  give  one-tenth  to  this  my  holy  church.’ 

“So  he  vanished ;  and  the  fisherman  was  left 
alone  upon  the  river  bank.  But  he  put  forth  as 
directed,  cast  his  net,  and  presently  brought  ashore 
a  draught  miraculous. 

‘Tn  the  morning,  the  Bishop  with  his  clergy 
and  the  King  with  his  following 
came  up  from  London  in  their 
ships  to  hallow  the  church.  They 
were  received  by  Edric,  who  told 
them  this  strange  story.  And 
vvithin  the  church  the  Bishop  found 
the  lingering  fragments  of  incense, 
far  more  precious  than  any  that 
he  could  offer ;  on  the  altar  were 
the  drippings  of  wax  candles  (long 
preserved,  as  holy  relics,  being 
none  other  than  wax  candles  of 
heaven),  and  written  in  the  dust 
certain  words  in  Greek  character. 

He  no  longer  doubted.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  the  joyous  news;  he  held 
a  service  of  thanksgiving  instead 
of  a  hallowing.  Who  would  not 
hold  a  service  of  praise  and  hum¬ 
ble  gratitude  for  such  a  mark  of 
heavenly  favor. 

“And  after  service  they  returned 
to  London  and  held  a  banquet, 
with  Edric’s  finest  salmon  lying  on 
a  lordly  dish  in  the  midst. 

“How  it  was  that  Peter,  who 
came  from  heaven  direct,  could  not 
cross  the  river  except  in  a  boat, 
was  never  explained  or  asked. 

Perhaps  we  have  here  a  little  con¬ 
fusion  between  Rome  and  heaven.” 

Out  of  the  small  beginning  of 
this  little  Saxon  church,  grew  the 
present  stately  Abbey  of  West¬ 
minster.  But  the  church  of  St. 

Peter  has  experienced  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  since  the  seventh  century. 

Destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  then 
rebuilt,  perhaps  by  Cnut,  we  find 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  mon¬ 
astery  and  church  on  the  island 
of  Thorney.  It  was  regularly  es 
tablished  as  a  Benedictine  monas¬ 
tery  by  Edward  the  Confessor  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1049  and  1060, 
being  named  Westminster  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  east  minster 
or  monasterium  of  the  Cistercian 
monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
down  in  the  City  of  London. 

The  abbey  church  built  by  Ed¬ 
ward  was  on  a  grand  scale,  almost 
as  large  as  the  present  one 


which  stands  substantially  as  it  was  rebuilt  bv 
Henry  HI.  and  his  son  Edward  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Architecturally  it  is  an  example  of  the 
Perpendicular,  the  style  which  the  Gothic  de¬ 
veloped  into  in  England.  The  beautiful  and  or¬ 
nate  chapel  of  Henry  VH.  was  erected  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  towers 
were  added  by  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of 
the  present  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London. 

Why  St.  Paul  should  bear  the  grand  old  title 
of  cathedral,  and  Westminster,  historically  the 
more  important,  be  only  an  abbey  is  due  to  the 
fact,  that  a  cathedral  is  a  church  which  holds  a 
bishop’s  chair,  and  is  the  center  of  a  diocese ; 
while  an  abbey  was  primarily  a  religious  house, 
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presided  over  by  an  Abbott.  So  rich  and  strong 
did  these  cloistered  houses  become,  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  was  at  one  time  the  richest  abbey  in  England, 
that  in  the  Fifteenth  century,  just  before  they 
were  abolished  by  Henry  VII.,  a  mitred  Abbott 
ranked  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  “When  abroad, 
hawk  in  hand,  his  mule  equipped  with  cloth  of 
gold,  he  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  a  hundred 
persons.  He  created  knights,  he  could  coin  money, 
he  administered  great  estates,”  and  altogether  was 
a  very  important  personage. 

But  the  religious  history  of  Westminster  loses 
much  of  its  splendor,  if  not  read  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  palace,  where  the  kings  of 
England  held  court  for  500  years.  Separated  only 
by  a  wall  from  the  cloisters,  the  monks  had  ever 
within  hearing  “the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.” 
To  quote  again  from  Sir  Walter  Besant,  “Only 
a  low  wall  between  a  world  of  activity  and  the 
world  of  prayer;  between  a  world  rushing  head¬ 
long  down  flowery  paths,  gathering  roses  with  both 
hands,  committing  sins  all  day,  heedless  of  re¬ 
pentance,  and  a  world  of  Rule,  where  even  the 
holy  brethren  had  to  step  heedfully  along  the  nar¬ 
row  walk  prescribed  by  the  wisdom,  or  inspiration 
of  St.  Benedict.” 

That  a  great  monastery  and  a  king’s  palace, 
should  have  sprung  up  on  a  little  island  in  the 
Thames,  which  by  the  changing  of  the  channel, 
and  the  means  of  embankments,  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  main  land,  seems  unreasonable 
until  we  remember  that  all  this  happened  before 
London  Bridge  was  built.  From  earliest  Roman 
times  the  traffic  between  the  south  of  England  and 
the  north  passed  over  the  ford  beside  the  island 
ot  Thorney,  which  consequently  became  the  natural 
halting  place.  The  early  Plantagenet  kings  were 


a  roving  lot  of  monarchs.  Henry  II.,  whose  itin¬ 
erary  is  known,  seldom  staid  more  than  a  few 
days  in  a  place.  His  whole  retinue  went  with 
him  and  in  case  of  war  his  whole  army.  Richard 
II.  had  4,000  archers  always  in  attendance,  and 
kept  at  Westminster  346  artificers,  who  pro¬ 
vided  everything  needed  by  the  court.  As  many 
of  them  were  married,  it  is  estimated  that  at  times 
within  the  palace  and  the  great  yard  about  it,  there 
were  20,000  people.  Not  until  the  time  of  the  Tu¬ 
dors  did  the  court  become  stationary. 

Unfortunately  the  great  fire  of  65  years  ago,  de¬ 
stroyed  nearly  all  of  the  old  palace.  Only  a  hall, 
a  greatly  altered  crypt,  and  a  single  tower  remain. 
The  abbey  too  has  suffered;  the  cloister,  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  chamber,  the  chapter  house  alone  stand  as 
memorials  of  the  splendor  of  the  great  monastic 
house.  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  his  “Westminster” 
has  endeavored  to  give  us  a  true  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  palace  and  the  monastery. 

Wherever  we  turn  in  Westminster  we  recall  the 
history  of  Lngland.  In  the  chapter  house  of  the 
abbey.  Parliament  met  for  300  years ;  and  for  300 
more  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  which  was 
burned  in  the  great  fire,  and  on  its  site  rose  the 
new  and  beautiful  Houses  of  Parliament. 

But  it  is  not  the  palace,  whose  glory  has  de¬ 
parted,  nor  the  cloisters  of  the  great  monastic 
house,  which  most  interest  us  in  this  June  of  1902. 
It  is  toward  the  Abbey  church  that  our  eyes  are 
turned,  for  it  is  here  that  the  world  is  soon  to 
witness  a  pageant,  if  not  so  gorgeous  as  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  George  IV.,  which  outshone  all  previous 
ones,  yet  one  which  will  preserve  the  traditions 
of  England,  and  furnish  a  spectacle,  the  like  of 
which  Great  Britain  has  not  seen  since  1837,  when 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne. 
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For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  kings  of 
England  have  been  crowned  in  Westminster. 
Westminster  Hall  was  used  until  George 
IV.  established  the  precedent  of  being  crowned  in 
the  Abbey  itself,  so  full  of  memories  of  great  men 
and  great  deeds. 

Among  the  many  curious  customs  attendant 
upon  a  coronation,  not  the  least  dramatic  was  the 
conferring  of  knighthood.  In  the  days  of  Chiv¬ 
alry,  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  after  a  bath, 
watched  his  arms  all  night.  In  the  morning 
he  confessed  to  a  priest,  heard  mass,  and  thus  en¬ 
tered  on  his  knightly  duties,  cleansed,  and  pure  in 
body  and  soul.  After  mass  the  new  king  con¬ 
ferred  knighthood,  and  presented  him  with  his 
robes.  These  Knights  were  taught  the  eight  pre¬ 
cepts  of  chivalry  :  “Loyalty  even  unto  death  ;  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  weak ;  respect  for  women ;  fidelity 
in  love ;  mercy  to  the  poor ;  obedience  to  the 
church ;  fidelity  to  the  spoken  word.”  But  when 
we  look  back  upon  the  time  in  which  chivalry 
throve,  so  filled  with  deeds  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  though  it 
rides  not  forth  in  shining  coat  of  mail,  and  blows 
no  bugle  of  self-glorification,  its  successor.  Honor, 
is  made  of  finer  fibre. 

Aside  from  its  ecclesiastical  significance,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  is  a  vast  shrine.  Under  its  floors, 
and  in  its  tombs  lie  buried  many,  if  not  all,  of 
England’s  greatest  men  and  heroes.  In  the  poet’s 
corner  are  busts  of  famous  men  of  literature.  The 
eyes  of  an  American  are  always  drawn  to  one 
familiar  face,  the  bust  of  our  own  poet  Long¬ 
fellow,  the  only  American  given  a  place  of  honor 
in  Westminster. 

But  it  is  not  to  gaze  upon  dead  poets’  faces  that 


we  turn  our  eyes  toward  Westminster  Abbey. 
History  claims  us,  and  leads  us  up  a  small  flight 
of  steps  into  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Here  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Abbey  church  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Confessor.  At  one  side  of  the 
chapel  stands  the  Coronation  chair,  of  time  black¬ 
ened  oak,  fashioned  in  a  rude  Gothic  style,  'the 
seat  of  the  chair  encloses  the  famous  stone  of 
Scone,  brought  by  Edward  I.  from  Scone,  in 
Scotland,  and  upon  which,  tradition  says,  Scotch 
Kings  were  crowned  for  fifteen  centuries.  About 
us  are  the  tombs  of  the  dead  kings  and  queens, 
making  one  feel  as  Washington  Irving  has  so 
aptly  said : 

“The  scene  seems  almost  as  if  contrived  with 
theatrical  artifice  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  be¬ 
holder.  Here  it  is  literally  but  a  step  from  the 
throne  to  the  sepulcher.” 

Beyond  in  the  passage  to  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  crowded  closely  together,  are  the  tombs  of 
other  kings  and  queens,  who  in  life  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  world’s  canvass.  The  sense 
of  lack  of  space  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  makes  one  think  again  of  Irving’s 
words : 

“It  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of 
human  ambition  to  see  how  they  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  jostled  in  the  dust,  what  parsimony  is 
observed  in  doling  out  a  scanty  nook,  a  gloomy 
corner,  a  little  portion  of  earth  to  those  whom 
when  alive  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy.” 

It  is  in  this  historic  Abbey,  saturated  with  its 
memories  of  the  past,  as  with  incense,  that  on 
June  26th,  the  crown  of  England  will  be  placed 
upon  the  head  of  Edward  VH. 


Gaifjen  of  the  Gods  Sommet  School 

Summer  or  vacation  schools  which,  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  have  experienced 
a  most  remarkable  growth,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the  scope  and  character  of  their 
work,  are  designed  chiefly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  college  and  the  university.  They  may  be  divided,  historically  at  least, 
into  two  main  divisions.  First,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  summer  school  that  is,  practically,  a 
four  or  six  weeks  extra  session  of  the  College  or  University,  and  whose  instructors  are  drawn 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Of  this  class  are  the  well-known  sum- 
rner  schools  at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  second 
division  might  possibly  be  called  the  Chautauqua  Plan  Summer  School,  of  which  the  best  example 
exists  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York.  These  schools  grew  out  of  the  demand  which  became 
more  and  more  evident  for  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  combine  the  recreative  with  the  edu¬ 
cative.  By  locating  the  schools  in  the  mountains,  by  the  lake,  or  at  the  sea  shore,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  many  pupils  was  obtained  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  secured.  Each  of  these 
forms  of  summer  school  has  its  advantage;  the  former,  in  its  access  to  the  vast  storehouses  of 
accumulated  equipment  contained  in  the  colleges,  the  latter,  in  its  nearness  to  nature  and  its  greater 
adaptability  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  mid-summer. 

The  aim  of  the  school  will  be  to  provide  general  culture  and  professional  training.  The 
teacher  will  find  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  the  brightest  minds  and  the  latest  methods  in  the 
science  of  education.  The  special  student  of  the  sciences  or  languages  may  enjoy  a  month  of 
delightful  recreation  in  his  favorite  subject  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  distinguished  leader¬ 
ship.^^  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  Garden  of  the  Gods’  Summer  School  a  permanent  part  of 
the  “attractions”  of  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  hoped  its  patronage  will  justify  the  bringing  here 
from  year  to  year  the  most  eminent* representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  learning.  No 
exp^tation  exists  of  making  money.  The  wishes  of  the  promoters  of  the  school,  the  directors 
of  the  National  Chautauqua  Association,  their  President,  Dr.  John  R.  Robinson,  who  this  year 
assumes  entire  responsibility  and  supervision,  and  his  advisers,  whose  names  arrnear  elsewhere, 
will  be  agreeably  met,  if  the  school  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  brings  credit  to  the  city 
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and  State  of  its  location.  In  the  belief  that  such  will  be  the  result,  we  open  our  dv^ors  and  bid 
the  “seekers  after  wisdom”  enter  in. 

ORGANIZATION -EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  J.  R.  Robinson,  Pres.  Nat’l  Chautauqua  Assn. 

Edward  S.  Parsons,  Acting-President  Colorado  College. 

John  Dhctrich,  Superintendent  City  Schools. 

Louis  R.  Ehrich,  Crosby-Ehrich  Investment  Co. 

Atherton  Noyes,  Professor  of  English,  Colorado  College. 

VV.  J.  TruesdaeE,  Secretary. 

Advisory  Council  for  Colorado — 

Mrs.  Helen  Grenfel,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Denver. 

Pres.  Jas.  H.  Baker,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Pres.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley. 

Aaron  Gove,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver. 

J.  F.  Keating,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pueblo. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leadville. 

Advisory  Council  for  Kansas — 

Hon.  Frank  Nelson,  State  Sunt,  of  Public  Instruction,  Topeka. 

Francis  H.  Snow,  Professor  Natural  History,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

L.  A.  Lowther,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Emporia. 

Frank  R.  Dyer,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wichita. 

John  MacDonald,  Editor  Western  School  Journal,  Topeka. 

Advisory  Council  for  Nebraska — 

Hon.  W.  K.  Fowler,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Pres.  W.  A.  Clark,  State  Normal  School,  Peru. 

C.  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Omaha. 

Geo.  L.  Towne,  Editor  The  Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln. 

Advisory  Council  for  Missouri — 

Pres.  R.  H.  Jesse,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis. 

G.  V.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sedalia. 

James  B.  Merwin,  uditor  American  School  and  College  Journal.  St.  Lcjis. 

Advisory  Council  for  Texas — 

W.  S.  Sutton.  Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Pres.  Oscar  H.  Cooper’,  baylor  University.  Waco. 

T.  G.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Austin. 

J.  M.  Fendley,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston. 

THE  FACULTY 

I.  School  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology — 

President  W.  A.  Clark,  Nebraska  State  Normal. 

President  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Colorado  State  Normal. 

Dr.  E.  G  Lancaster,  Colorado  College. 

II.  School  of  History  and  Political  Science —  ^ 

Frederick  J.  Turner,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Princeton  University. 

III.  School  of  Physical  Sciences  {Botany  and  Geology)  — 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska. 

W.  O.  Crosby,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

IV.  School  of  Pure  Science  (Arithmetic,  Algebra)  — 

E.  L.  Payne,  State  Normal  of  Kansas. 

V.  School  of  English  and  American  Literature — 

Edward  S.  Parsons,  Colorado  College. 

A.  H.  Thorndike,  Western  Reserve  University. 

VI.  School  of  Modern  Languages  (German,  French,  Spanish)  — 

C.  G.  Rathmann,  Garfield  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Louise  Rheinhardt,  Colorado  Springs  High  School. 

VII.  School  of  Fine  Arts  (Drazving,  Music,  Calisthenics)  — 

Lucy  S.  Silke,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

S.  H.  Blakeslee,  College  of  Music,  University  of  Denver. 

Anna  M.  Heileman,  Colorado  State  Noimal. 
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VIII,  School  of  Primary  Methods — 

Instructors  to  be  announced  later. 

SYLLABUS  OF  COURSES 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

President  W,  A.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Harvard;  Ped.  D.,  Normal  University;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago.  Public  school  work(  1876-1887)  ;  professor  of  mathematics  Normal  School,  Le¬ 
banon,  Ohio  (1887-1897)  ;  State  Normal  School  of  Nebraska  (1897- 
PrESident  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  A.  B.,  Amherst,  ’85;  A.  M.,  ibid,  ’88;  B.  D.,  Andover,  ’89;  Ph.  D.,  Clark 
University,  ’97;  Colorado  College,  ’97. 

President  Clark’s  lectures  will  be  twelve  in  number,  beginning  July  23  and  concluding  Aug. 
7,  and  will  be  upon  the  subject,  “Pedagogy  Treated  from  the  Psychological  Standpoint,”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Pedagogy  as  a  Science:  Subject  matter,  method,  relation  to  Psychology. 

2.  Teaching  as  Affirmative  Guidance:  Nature  of  teaching,  relation  of  the  art  of  teach¬ 

ing  to  the  science  of  pedagogy,  instruction  and  discipline  as  the  two  elements  of 
teaching. 

3.  Psychology  of  Punishment:  Nature  of  punishment,  school  “government,”  affirmative 

use  of  punishment. 

4.  Formation  of  Character:  habituation,  culture  of  the  “will,”  three  elements  of  integral 

character. 

5.  Education  of  Creative  Activity:  imagination,  the  play  impulse,  psychology  of  art. 

6.  The  School  as  a  Social  Institution :  Relation  to  life  in  general,  organization  of  school 

life,  effect  of  the  school  upon  race  progress. 

7.  Psychology  of  the  Curriculum:  Matter  and  form  of  the  curriculum,  longitudinal 

and  transverse  arrangement  of  educative  material,  “Culture  Epochs.” 

8.  The  Recitation:  A  study  period,  psychology  of  questioning,  class  instruction  and  in¬ 

dividual  instruction. 

9.  Lazv  of  Interest :  Formal  statement,  negative  significance,  practical  applications. 

10.  Law  of  Values:  Statement,  explication,  applications. 

11.  Law  of  Guidance:  Nature  and  development  of  experiences,  suggestion  as  the  mode  of 

guidance,  place  of  expression  in  education. 

12.  Law  of  Participation:  Nature  of  human  life,  how  life  prepares  for  life,  leading 

through  life  into  life. 

President  Snyder’s  lectures  will  be  five  in  number,  August  ii  to  August  15. 

Dr.  Lancaster’s  course  will  be  five  lectures,  upon  “Child  Study,”  July  28  to  August  i,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Child  from  the  Standpoint  of  Evolution. 

2.  Education  and  Arrested  Development. 

3.  The  Education  of  the  Emotions. 

4.  Adolescent  Characteristics. 

5.  The  Mental  Life  of  the  Child. 

SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  A.  B.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  ’84;  A.  M.  ibid,  ’88;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Univ.,  ’90;  Instructor  in  History  and  Rhetoric,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  ’85-’88:  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of^  American  mstory,  ’89 ;  Professor  of  American  History,  ’92 ;  Director  of 
the  School  of  History,  1900;  Author  of  “Character  and  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in 
Wisconsin”  (J.  H.  U.  Series,  1891)  ;  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History, 
(Amer.  Hist.  Ass’n,  1893)  ;  State  Making  in  the  West  in  the  Revolutionary  Era  (Amer. 
Hist.  Review,  1895)  ;  and  various  contributions,  Atlantic  Monthly,  International  Monthly, 
and  similar  magazines. 

Prof.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  A.  B.  Princeton,  ’88;  Fellow  in  Social  Science,  Princeton,  ’94; 
Lecturer  on  Sociology,  Princeton,  ’95;  A.  M.,  Princeton,  ’95;  Assistant  Professor  in  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  Princeton,  ’98;  Author  of  “The  Workers,”  descriptive  of  a  two  years’ 
trip  across  the  continent  as  a  wage-earner. 

Dr.  Turner  will  give  two  courses  of  eight  lectures  each,  beginning  August  ii  and  concluding 
August  20,  as  follows: 

A  COURSE  OF  EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEST  UPON  THE 

NATION. 

1.  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier. 

2.  The  Formation  of  the  Colonial  Frontier. 
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3.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France. 

4.  Crossing  the  Alleghanies. 

5.  The  West  in  the  Revolution. 

6.  The  Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

7.  The  Expansion  of  New  England. 

8.  The  Diplomatic  Struggle  for  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  COURSE  OF  EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  History. 

2.  The  Purpose  of  Historical  Study. 

3.  The  Curriculum  Below  the  High  School. 

4.  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

5.  The  Use  of  the  Text  Book. 

6.  The  Use  of  Sources. 

7.  Suggestions  on  Instruction  in  European  History. 

8.  Suggestions  on  Instruction  in  American  History. 

The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  Study 
of  History  in  Schools,  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  bv  the  stereoptican. 

Prof.  Wyckoff  will  give  a  course  of  twenty  lectures,  July  23  to  August  20,  upon  Social  Eco¬ 
nomics.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  references  to  current  phases  of  the  labor  problem. 

The  following  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  twenty  lectures.  Five 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  four  miain  subdivisions. 

I.  INDUSTRIALISM. 

The  historical  development  of  Industrialism  out  of  Feudalism  and  the  emergence  of  the 
industrial  and  social  problems  in  their  present  forms. 

H.  PRODUCTION. 

The  growth  of  modern  production  under  private  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  specific  problems  of  “private  property  right,”  “over-population,”  and  “over-production.” 

III.  EXCHANGE. 

The  development  of  exchange  in  relation  to  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  evolution  of 
trading  classes  and  of  a  banking  system.  The  specific  problems  of  “money.”  “co-operation,” 
“profit-sharing,”  and  the  problem  of  “value”  as  affecting  schools  of  social  reconstruction,  such  as 
socialism  and  anarchy. 

IV.  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  products  of  modern  industry  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  “eco¬ 
nomic  rent.”  The  specific  problems  of  the  “unearned  increment,”  “the  wages  of  bare  subsist¬ 
ence,”  as  in  the  sweated  industries,  and  the  problem  of  “the  unemployed.” 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  BessEy,  B.  Sc.,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  Botany,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science;  President  of  the  American  Microscopical  So¬ 
ciety;  Botanical  Editor  of  “Science”  and  “Appleton’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia;  Author  of 
Botany  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges;  The  Essentials  of  Botany  and  many  other  tech¬ 
nical  works. 

ProE.  W.  O.  Crosby,  S.  B.  ;  Assistant  Professor  "of  Structural  and  Economic  Geology,  Mass., 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Bessey’s  course  in  Botany  will  cover  the  four  week  period  July  23  to  August  20. 
as  follows  : 

Primitive  plant  forms.  2.  Sea  forms.  3.  Poor  Relations,  i.  e.,  disease  of  plants.  4.  Lowly  Liver 
warts  and  leafy  stemmed  mosses.  5.  Ferns  and  flowering  plants.  6.  How  plants  feed.  7.  How 
plants  grow.  8.  Plants  that  steal.  9.  The  Romantic  story  of  the  Lichens.  10.  How  plants  move. 
II.  The  oldest  method  of  reproduction.  12.  The  beginnings  of  a  new  method.  13.  How  a  new  fern 
is  produced.  14.  How  and  why  seeds  are  formed.  15.  The  escape  of  the  little  nlant  from  its  prison. 
16.  Some  notable  plant  travelers.  17.  How  the  trees  came  into  the  great  plains.  18.  Plant  com¬ 
munities  on  the  Colorado  plains.  19.  Plant  communities  in  Colorado  mountains.  20.  The  struggle 
for  place. 

FIELD  WORK. 

The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  will  be  done  in  the  field.  There  will  be  field-work  every 
day,  in  which  all  members  of  the  class  are  invited  to  participate.  Good,  stout  walking  shoes  and 
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suitable  clothing  (including  protection  against  storms)  are  necessary  for  comfortable  field-work. 
Each  one  should  have  a  pocket  lens,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have,  also,  a  tin  “collecting  box,” 

and  a  stout  knife.  t  -n  1 

Prof.  Crosby’s  course  will  be  given  in  the  two  weeks,  July  23  to  August  5-  It  will  be  upon 
Structural  Geology  with  special  reference  to  the  economic  geologic  deposits  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  geology  of  the  Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs  area  and  the  Front  Range.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  lantern  views.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  points  of  geologic  interest. 

SCHOOL  OF  PURE  SCIENCE 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Payne,  B.  L.  Lincoln  College;  B.  Ped.  Kansas  State  Normal;  Prof,  of  Mathematics, 
Kansas  State  Normal,  ’99. 

Prof.  Payne’s  courses  are  teachers’  courses  in  methods.  He  will  give  four  lectures  daily  from 
August  4  to  August  20.  The  following  is  a  synopsis : 


METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


I. 

Natural  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

10.  Analysis  and  Compound  Numbers. 

2. 

Notation  and  Numeration. 

II.  Metric  System. 

3- 

Addition. 

12.  Longitude  and  Time. 

4- 

Subtraction. 

13.  Decimals  and  Repetends. 

5- 

Multiplication. 

14.  Literal  Quantities. 

6. 

Division. 

15.  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

7- 

Factoring. 

16.  Evolution. 

8. 

Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

17-23.  Percentage  and  Applications. 

9- 

Least  Common  Mutiple. 

24-26.  Mensuration. 

METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

I. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

8.  Fractions. 

2. 

Multiplication  and  Division. 

9.  Solution  of  Equations. 

3- 

Important  Principles. 

10.  Formation  of  Equations. 

4- 

5.  Factoring. 

II.  12.  Simultaneous  Equations. 

6 

Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

13.  Involution  and  Evolution. 

7- 

Least  Common  Mutiple. 

METHODS  IN  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA. 

I. 

Surds. 

7.  Variation. 

2. 

.  Imaginaries. 

8  Arithmetical  Progression. 

3- 

Quadratics. 

9.  Geometrical  Progression. 

4- 

Simultaneous  Quadratics. 

10.  II.  Logarithms. 

5- 

Indeterminate  Equations. 

12.  Annuities. 

6. 

Proportion. 

13.  Solution  of  Higher  Equations. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Parsons,  A.  B.  Amherst  ’83;  A.  M.  ibid,  ’86;  B.  D.  Yale,  ’87;  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege,  ’92;  Acting  President  Colorado  College,  i90i-’o2. 

Dr.  Asheey  H.  Thorndike,  A.  B.  Wesleyan  University,  ’93;  Prin.  Smith  Academy,  Hatfield, 
Mass,  ’93-’95 ;  Harvard  University,  ’96;  A.  M.  Harvard,  ’96;  Ph.  D.  Harvard,  ’98;  Boston 
University,  ’95-’96;  Instructor  in  English,  College  for  Wowmen,  1898-1900;  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  1900 - . 

Prof.  Parsons  will  give  two  courses  of  ten  lectures  each,  July  23  to  August  5,  as  follows: 

I.  Viewpoints  in  the  Study  of  American  Literature:  (i)  Irving,  (2)  Cooper,  (3)  Bryant,  (4) 

Emerson,  (5)  Hawthorne,  (6)  Longfellow,  (7)  Whittier,  (8)  Poe,  (9)  Holmes,  (10) 
Lowell. 

II.  Chronological  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays:  (i)  Introductory,  (2)  Apprentice  Work 
in  Comedy,  (3)  The  First  Tragedy  and  the  First  Mature  Comedy,  (4)  The  Historic  Te¬ 
tralogy,  (5)  The  Climax  in  Comedy,  (6)  Transition  Comedy,  (7)  The  Early  Plays  of  the 
Period  of  Tragedy,  (8)  The  Climax  in  Tragedy,  (9)  The  Later  Roman  Plays,  (10)  The 
Romantic  Finale. 

Dr.  Thorndike,  will  give  two  courses  of  ten  lectures  each,  August  6  to  August  20.  on  English 

Poetry,  1830  to  1880,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  with  some  attention  to  other  poets. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

GERMAN,  FRENCH,  SPANISH. 

Prof.  C.  G.  Rathmann,  Principal  Garfield  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Flensburg,  Germany,  and  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Louise  Rheinhardt,  Hohere  Tochter  Schule  (Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women)  in  Germany,  ’02-92;  Liceo  Franco  Mexicano,  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  Colorado  College, 
’96;  San  Diego  High  School  (’97-98)  ;  Colorado  Springs  High  School  (1898-1902.) 

Prof.  Rathman  will  give  three  courses  in  German,  July  23  to  August  20,  as  follows : 

Course  I.  Elementary  Germany,  for  students  who  are  unable  to  read  or  speak  German. 

1.  Harris,  German  Lessons.  Reading  and  Rudiments  of  Grammar.  Conducted  in  En¬ 
glish. 

2.  Colloquial  Exercises  conducted  in  German. 

Course  II.  Intermediate  Class  for  students  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  German  in  the 
way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking. 

1.  Hewitt’s  German  Reader.  Colloquial  Exercises  in  German.  Grammar  and  Composi¬ 
tion. 

2.  Novelettenbibliothek,  Vol.  I.,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Bernhardt.  Selections. 

Course  III.  Advanced  Class  for  those  who  have  acquired  a  fluency  of  speech,  and  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  more  difficult  prose  and  poetry. 

1.  Bernhardt,  Novelettenbibliothek.  Selections  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

2.  German  Literature,  mainly  of  a  biographical  nature.  Conducted  in  German. 

Students  are  permitted  to  join  any  and  all  of  these  German  courses.  Those  who  are  engaged 

in  the  teaching  of  German,  may  receive  special  instruction  and  information  as  to  method  and  art. 

Mrs.  Rheinhardt  will  give  two  courses  in  French  and  one  in  Spanish,  July  23  to  August  20,  as 

follows : 

I.  Elementary  Course:  This  course  is  intended  for  beginners.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough 

drill  in  the  elementary  facts  of  grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  train  the  ear 
through  easy  conversation  to  understand  the  spoken  language.  Text  book — French  Drill 
Book  (Part  A). 

II.  Intermediate  Course:  For  pupils  who  have  had  one  year  of  French.  A  review  of  the  elements 

of  French  grammar ;  a  thoroughly  practical  drill  of  irregular  verbs;  translation  of  easy  En¬ 
glish  prose  into  French,  reading  of  texts  by  modern  writers  with  conversation  based  on  the 
same,  and  a  limited  amount  of  rapid  sight-reading.  Text  book  Fontaine’s  Livre  de  Lecture 
et  de  Conversation. 

SPANISH. 

for  Beginners  Only :  The  aim  of  this  class  is  to  give  a  thoroughly  practical  course  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  language.  Conversation  is  at  once  begun  to  cultivate  the  ear  with  the  spoken  language 
and  to  acquire  fluency  in  sneaking.  Text  books,  Edgren’s  Spanish  Grammar;  Gbarra’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Method. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

DRAWING,  MUSIC,  CALISTHENICS. 

Lucy  S.  Sieke,  Assistant  Director  of  Drawing,  Cnicago  Public  Schools. 

S.  H.  BlakeseEE,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music,  University  of  Denver. 

Anna  M.  HeieEman,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Miss  Silke’s  course  of  four  weeks  will  consist  of  actual  practice  in  the  Subjects  given,  supple¬ 
mented  by  full  discussion  of  the  principles  involved,  and  talks  on  the  history  of  art  and  its  relation 

to  school  and  society. 

I.  Subject  Matter:  (i)Figures,  singly  and  in  groups;  (2)  Landscapes,  from  nature  and  memory; 
(3)  Buildings,  from  blocks,  or  window  sketching;  (4)  Animal  and  Bird  Forms,  from  life  or 
memory;  (5)  Flowers,  foliage  and  tree  forms;  (6)  Fruit,  vegetables  and  common  objects  in 
groups;  (7)  Type  Forms,  singly,  in  groups  and  in  construction;  (8)  Decoration;  (9)  Story 
telling  in  various  mediums  (Illustration). 

H.  Materials  Suited  to  School  Room:  Clay,  charcoal,  colored  chalk,  brushes  (ink  or  water  color), 
pencils,  scissors,  rulers,  cardboard  and  colored  paper.  Blackboard  drawing. 

HI.  Principles  to  be  Covered:  Pedagogy,  Image  building  by  means  of  observation  and  expression. 
Synthesis  before  analysis;  imagination  before  memory;  mass  before  detail;  surface  before 
outline;  thought  before  expression;  idea  before  technique;  the  plastic  before  the  rigid;  the 
whole  before  a  part. 

Technique:  Design  in  grouping  and  spacing,  in  free  and  mechanical  construction;  light 
and  dark;  color;  character,  proportion,  action,  composition,  handling. 
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The  cost  of  materials  for  the  full  course  will  not  exceed  $2.00.  Those  who  have  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  of  their  own  should  bring  them. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  children’s  drawings  in  connection  with  the  course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Such  classes  will  be  organized  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  desiring  musical  in¬ 
struction.  All  the  work  in  this  department  will  be  especially  designed  for  use  in  the  school  room, 
and  a  very  special  and  careful  outline  and  drill  of  music  teaching  in  the  grades  as  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  school  room,  will  be  given. 

A  class  or  classes  in  Harmony  will  be  formed  as  required. 

Private  instruction  in  voice  culture  or  pianoforte  will  be  given  at  reasonable  rates.  Any  per¬ 
sons  desiring  special  information  regarding  private  lessons,  or  rates  of  tuition  should  address  Dean 
Samuel  H.  Blakeslee,  Denver,  Lolo.,  referring  to  this  circular. 

Dean  Blakeslee  has  a  most  enviable  reputation  in  the  East,  where  he  taught  in  Oberlin  Con¬ 
servatory  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  fourteen  years,  coming 
to  Denver  four  years  ago,  reorganizing  the  College  of  Music,  which  now  has  an  attendance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  students  of  Music  and  Art.  His  pupils  have  taken  very  high  rank  as  teachers, 
and  no  less  than  ten  colleges  have  as  the  head  of  their  respective  Music  departments,  men  who  have 
been  prepared  by  Dean  Blakeslee. 

The  celebrated  William  H.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  said  of  Mr.  Blakeslee,  recently:  “He  is  one 
of  the  best  educators  in  this  country.” 

SCHOOL  OF  PRIMARY  METHODS 

SCHOOL  OF  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

M.  Florence  Littlefield,  Columbia  School  Colorado  Springs;  for  many  years  a  first  primary 
teacher  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mary  G.  Carson^  Denison  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  course  will  consist  of  two  or  more  daily  lessons  extending  over  the  entire  period  from  July 
23d  to  August  20th.  The  following  ground  will  be  covered : 

I.  Reading :  Exercises  will  be  given  in  action-sentences  as  a  basis  for  first  steps  in  reading.  The 
transition  from  script  to  print  and  the  value  of  silent  reading  versus  oral  reading  will  be 
considered. 

H.  Language:  In  language  work,  the  acquiring  Ox  thought  for  oral  and  written  language  through 

self-activity  will  be  emphasized,  as  will  also  the  value  of  stories  in  cultivating  the  power  of 
correct  imagining.  Ten  lessons  in  story  illustration. 

HI.  Arithmetic:  First  year  in  bpeer  Method  of  teaching  mathematics.  Exercises  in  sense  train¬ 
ing. 

IV.  Miscellaneous :  Classes  in  clay-modeling.  Suggestions  for  busy  work.  Helpful  hints  from 
many  sources. 

The  work  in  primary  methods  will  be  illustrated  by  actual  instruction  as  given  to  a  class 
of  small  children. 

“Is  not  that  the  best  education  which  gives  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  all  the  force,  all  the 
beauty,  and  all  the  perfection,  of  which  they  are  capable.” — Plato. 

The  following  outlined  course  is  designed  for  any  person  seeking  vocal  culture  for  its  own 
sake,  and  also  for  teachers  of  reading.  The  second  part  aims  at  the  physical  development  of  the 
individual,  and  also  presents  a  course  of  exercises  for  the  use  of  grade  teachers. 

FIRST  PART. 

I.  Voice  Culture :  Breathing.  Formation  and  Placing.  Cultivation  of  resonance,  flexibility,  and 

power.  Instruction  for  those  with  special  defects. 

H.  Vocal  Expression  :  This  study  is  based  upon  psychological  principles.  As  “Reading  is  think¬ 
ing  in  response  to  symbols,”  the  pupil  is  led,  drst,  to  see  the  images  represented  on  the 
printed  page,  to  distinguish  the  principal  thought  from  the  modifving  ones,  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  text,  and  to  express  these  thot-relations  with  the  voice.  In  this  way  em¬ 
phasis,  inflection,  and  phrasing  are  associated  with  particular  thot-processes.  The  voice 
forms  are  discovered,  not  taught  mechanically.  Second,  the  pupil  is  led  to  experience  the 
literature  he  reads.  Material  is  now  used  that  contains  the  fervor  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  _  dramatic.  Modulations  results  from  this  sympathetic  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  spirit  of  literature.  Tone,  color  and  richness  are  other  results.  Third,  occasion 
is  now  given  for  the  expression  of  conviction,  and  the  voice  gains  magnetism,  brilliancy, 
and  power.  These  three  successive  steps  suggest  a  mode  of  development  that  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  pursued  intelligently,  and  excellent  results  may  be  obtained. 

HI.  Dramatic  Interpretation :  An  appreciation  of  the  content  of  dramatic  literature  is  aroused  by 
this  study.  It  is  also  an  excellent  means  for  giving  freedom  of  expression.  Its  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  experiences  in  life  makes  the  drama  material  of  especial  value  to  the  teacher. 
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Applications  will  be  made  to  various  stories  and  myths  for  children.  Principles  of  stage 
business,  stage  etiquette,  and  stage  deportment  will  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
drama,  if  there  are  those  desiring  such  instruction. 

IV.  A  Normal  Course  of  reading  for  grade  teachers  will  include  the  formal  steps  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  development  of  expression  as  taught  in  the  State  Normal  School.  Criterions  for  criti¬ 
cism  will  be  presented  to  aid  the  teacher  to  follow  a  method  of  logical  progression.  No 
other  branch  of  study  is  taught  with  so  much  uncertainty,  nor  is  subject  to  so  many  experi¬ 
ments,'  as  Reading.  This  need  not  be  so.  There  are  definite  thought  forms  to  correspond 
to  the  definite  thot-processes.  The  teacher  must  needs  discover  these.  This  course  is 
to  direct  such  teachers. 

SECOND  PART. 

Physical  Education. 

"Children  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics.” — Joubert. 

In  this  course,  individual  needs  will  be  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  most  common  defects, 
hollow  chests,  protruding  shoulder  blades,  and  other  abnormalities  will  be  dealt  with  effectively. 
Outdoor  recreation,  games  and  sports,  will  be  supervised.  It  is  these  habits  of  systematic  exer¬ 
cise  that  brings  the  joy,  as  well  as  the  profit,  of  physical  elasticity  and  vigor.  A  Normal  Course 
based  upon  the  principles  of  physical  development  has  been  arranged  for  the  use  of  teachers.  These 
exercises  will  be  presented,  and  typewritten  copies  of  the  same  will  be  available. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

Studies  in  Rhythm,  Tone,  Color,  Oratory,  and  Epic  Narrative  will  be  given  by  the  instructor, 
as  types  for  the  listener’s  reference  and  comparison. 

Opportunities  for  recitals  by  the  pupils  will  be  given. 

ANNA  M.  HEILEMAN,  Instructor. 

TUITION 


General  (admitting  to  all  courses) . . . $12  50 

Course  (admitting  to  single  course) . .  5  00 

Half-Course  (admitting  to  a  half  course)  .  3  00 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  members  of  family  to  all  courses) . h . 25  00 

A  course  is  counted  as  (approximately)  twenty  lessons  and  a  half  course  ten  lessons.  Any  two 
half  courses  will  be  counted  as  one  full  course,  e.g.,  any  two  of  the  four  half-courses  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  or  any  one  of  these  and  the  half  course  in  geology. 

The  entire  course  in  Pedagogy  (twenty-two  lectures)  will  be  accounted  a  single  course.  Each 
of  Prof.  Turner’s  courses  (eight  lectures)  will  be  counted  a  half-course,  but  each  one  enrolling  in 
either  course  will  be  entitled,  without  additional  expense,  to  admission  to  Prof.  Turner’s  evening 
lecture  on  “Jackson.” 

Prof.  Crosby’s  course  is  a  half-course. 

Prof.  Payne’s  course  in  Methods  in  Arithmetic  twentysix  lessons,  (two  each  day),  will  be  counted 
as  one  course  and  each  of  the  others.  Methods  in  Elementary  Algebra  and  Methods  in  Advanced  Al¬ 
gebra  (thirteen  lessons  each),  as  a  half-course. 

Both  of  Prof.  Parson’s  courses  and  both  of  Prof.  Thorndike’s  courses  are  half  courses. 

Tuition  should  be  paid  and  class  cards  obtained  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  21  and  July  22, 
as  classes  will  organize  and  begin  regular  work  on  Wednesday,  July  23. 


LIVING  EXPENSES 

Colorado  Springs  and  her  neighbor,  Manitou,  are  cities  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
These  range  in  elegance  and  expensiveness  from  the  new  Antlers,  the  Waldorf  Astoria  of  the  West, 
to  the  unpretentious  $5.00  a  week  boarding  house.  The  Antlers,  Alta  Vista  and  Piaza  hotels  are 
upon  the  European  plan ;  the  Alamo,  Elk  and  Spaulding  are  upon  the  American  plan.  Boarding 
houses  and  houses  that  take  roomers  number  several  hundred.  An  average  price  for  rooms  during 
the  summer  season  may  be  put  at  $10.00  a  month,  such  rooms  accommodating  two  persons.  Good 
boarding  may  be  obtained  for  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  a  week.  The  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  now  preparing  a  list  of  hotels,  boardinghouses  and  houses  with  rooms  for  rent,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  School. 

To  those  desiring  to  stili  further  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  month’s 
camping-out  in  a  most  romantic  spot,  new  tents  of  the  best  description  will  be  erected  upon  the 
Chautauqua  grounds  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  rented  at  very  low  rates  to  students  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School.  Those  who  nurpose  to  live  thus  should  bring  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases  and 
blankets.  More  detailed  information  can  be  had  upon  application. 

Colorado  Springs  is  easily  reached  from  all  points.  The  Rock  Island,  Santa  Fe  and  Missouri 
Pacific  from  the  East,  the  Colorado  Southern  from  Texas  points,  the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado  Mid¬ 
land  and  Santa  Fe  from  the  AVest  and  North  connect  this  city  with  all  important  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Middle  West.  Very  low  Colorado  rates,  available  for  summer  school  students,  will 
prevail  this  season.  Particulars  may  be  had  on  inquiry  from  local  agents  of  the  various  roads. 
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The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Chautauqua  Assembly 


PROGRAM  AUGUST  6  TO  21 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6. 

Address  of  welcome  by  the  President. 
Dr.  Robinson. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Green. 
Grand  concert  by  Mason  &  Down’s 
Orpheus  Jubilee  Singers. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7. 

Music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hirst,  D.  D.. 
LL.  D. 

Illustrated  Lecture  by  Dr.  Thos.  E. 
Green. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8. 

Music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hirst,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  John  P.  D.  John. 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9. 

Readings  by  Wallace  Bruce  Amsbury. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  John  P.  D.  John. 
Grand  Concert  by  the  Jubilee  Singers 
with  readings  by  Mr.  Amsbury. 
SUNDAY,  AUGUST  10. 

Special  music  and  sermon  at  4:15  p.  m.  by 
eminent  minister. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  ii. 


3  :oo 

P- 

m. 

3:30 

P- 

m. 

8  :oo 

P- 

m. 

3:00 

P- 

m. 

3:30 
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m. 

8  :oo 
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m. 

3  :oo 
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m. 

3:30 

P- 

m. 

8  :oo 
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m. 

8:30 

P- 

m. 

3:00 

P- 

m. 

3:30 

P- 

m. 

8  :oo 

P- 

m. 

3  :oo  p.  m. 
3  GO  p.  m. 
8  :oo  p.  m. 


8  130  p.  m. 


3  :oo  p.  m. 


Music  by  Wesleyan  Male  Quartette. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Aked. 
Readings  by  Mr.  Amsbury ;  music  by 
Wesleyans. 

Lecture  by  Colonel  L.  F.  Copeland. 
TUESDAY.  AUGUST  12. 

Music  by  Wesleyans;  readings  by 
Amsbury. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Aked. 

Grand  Concert  by  Wesleyans,  assisted 
by  Amsbury. 


3  HO  p.  m. 
8  ;oo  p.  m. 


COL.  L.  F.  COPELAND 
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3  :30  p. 
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3  :30  p. 
8  :oo  p. 


W.  H.  WHITE 

WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  13. 
m.  Music  by  Wesleyans  assisted  by  Ams¬ 
bury. 

m.  Lecture  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Turner, 
m.  Lecture  by  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14. 
m.  Music  by  Wesleyans. 
m.  Lecture  by  Samuel  Gompers  (ex¬ 
pected.) 

m.  Lecture  bv  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  15. 
m.  Lecture  by  a  prominent  statesman, 
m.  Lecture  by  Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16. 
m.  Readings  by  Lulu  Tyler  Gates, 
m.  Lecture  by  Chancellor  McDowell  (ex¬ 
pected.) 

m.  Lecture  by  Thomas  McClarey. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  17. 
m.  Special  music  and  sermon  by  promi¬ 
nent  divine. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  18. 
m.  Readings  by  Lulu  Tyler  Gates, 
m.  In  charge  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
m.  Readings  by  Lulu  Tyler  Gates, 
m.  Lecture  by  Thomas  McClarey. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19. 
m.  Grand  Concert  by  Dunbar  Hand  Bell 
Ringers. 

m.  Readings  by  Mrs.  Gates  and  music, 
m.  Illustrated  lecture  by  W.  Hinton 

White. 

WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  20. 
m.  Readings  by  Mrs.  Gates, 
m.  Grand  Concert  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Blakeslee. 

m.  Music  by  local  talent, 
m.  Illustrated  lecture  by  W.  Hinton 

White. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21. 
m.  Open, 
m.  Lecture. 

m.  Grand  Closing  Concert. 
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^  A  Great  Convention  of  Women 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  ELLA  CELESTE  ADAMS 


While  it  is  al- 
w  a  y  s  interesting 
to  note  the  incep¬ 
tion  and  growth 
of  new  enterprises, 
the  club  movement 
which  has  taken 
such  gigantic 
strides  among  the 
women  of  all 
lands,  has  proven 
particularly  s  o  . 
Hence,  all  eyes 
have  lately  been 
turned  toward 
Los  Angeles, 
peerless  “City  of 
the  Angels,’’ 
whose  multiplicity 
of  attractions 
still  enables  it 
to  bear  out  its 
ponderous  name, 
of  earliest  date. 
“El  Pueblo  de  Neustra  Sonora  La  Reina  de  los 
Angeles.” 

If  there  is  anything  in  a  name  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  one  with  its  striking  and  varied  character¬ 
istics,  take  the  name  at  all  it  is  worth,  from  a  sixth 
biennial  member  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  for  the  wonderful  city  added 
prestige  to  a  wonderful  meeting. 

After  an  existence  of  scarcely  a  dozen  years, 
this  representative  body  of  women  about  whom 
clusters  such  a  wonderfully  strong  individuality 
and  personal  magnetism,  is  recognized  throughout 
the  world  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  increased  to 
over  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ;  the  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  whose  power 
for  good  to  themselves 
and  to  humanity  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  beyond  belief  and 
expression,  whose  work 
and  worth  is  beyond 
computation. 

Comparison  of  the 
present  status  of  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  made  something 
over  thirty-four  years 
ago  in  the  founding  of 
the  now  famous  Sorosis 
of  New  York  City,  by 
the  late  revered,  much 
beloved  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly, 

“Jennie  June.”  and  the 
New  England  Woman’s 
Club  of  Boston  by  the 
able  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 

Severance,  now  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  proudly 


hailed  by  her  co-club  women  as  “the  Mother  of 
L-lubs,”  shows  that  the  standard  then  set  up  has 
been  nobly  upheld. 

Those  were  prophetic  words  uttered  by  Alice 
Cary,  the  gifted  poet,  first  president  of  Sorosis, 
in  the  course  of  her  first  address  before  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Touching  upon  the  desires  which  impelled 
the  women  in  this  departure,  she  said : 

“We  propose  to  open  out  new  avenues  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  women,  to  make  them  less  dependent 
and  less  burdensome,  to  lift  them  out  of  unwo¬ 
manly,  self-distrust,  disqualifying  diffidence,  into 
womanly  self-respect  and  self-knowledge ;  to 
teach  each  one  to  make  all  work  honorable  by  do- 
ino-  the  share  that  falls  to  her.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend,  as  yet,  to  have  carefully  digested  plans  and 
clearly  defined  courses.  We  are  as  children  feel¬ 
ing  our  wav  in  the  dark,  for  it  is  not  as  yet  half 
a  century  since  free  schools,  even  in  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  parts  of  our  country,  were  first  opened 
to  girls.” 

In  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  men  have 
recognized,  rather  failed  to  recognize,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Sorosis,  Miss  Cary  said : 

“We  admit  our  shortcomings,  but  we  do  feel, 
gentlemen,  that  in  spite  of  them,  an  honest,  earn¬ 
est  and  unostentatious  efifort  toward  broader  cul¬ 
ture  and  nobler  life  is  entitled  to  a  heartier  and 
more  sympathetic  recognition  than  we  have  as  yet 
received  from  you,  anvwhere.  Even  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  here  at  home,  leaders  of  the  New  York 
press  have  failed  in  that  magnanimity  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  to  them.  The 
sneer  and  sarcasm  with  which  we  have  been  re- 
ceived,  have  constituted  all-sufficient  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  this  woman’s  club,  but,  after 
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all,  these  sneers  and  sarcasms  are  but  so  many 
acknowledgements  of  our  power  and  should  stim¬ 
ulate  us  to  braver  assertion,  to  more  persistent 
effort  toward  thorough  and  more  harmonious  or¬ 
ganization.  I,  for  my  part,  can  not  believe  failure 
possible  in  this  undertaking.  Some  of  us  can  not 
hope  to  see  great  results,  for  our  feet  are  already 
on  the  down-hill  side  of  life;  the  shadows  are 
lengthening  behind  us  and  gathering  before  us, 
and  e’er  long  they  will  meet  and  close  and  the 
places  that  have  known  us,  know  us  no  more. 
But  if,  when  our  poor  work  is  done,  any  of  those 
who  come  after  us  shall  find  in  it  some  hint  of 
usefulness,  nobler  lives  and  better  and  more  en¬ 
during  work,  we,  for  ourselves,  rest  content.” 

Such  was  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which  this 
unique  and  stupendous  club  movement  was 
started  and  it  is  to  such  women  that  the  number¬ 
less  earnest  followers  of  the  present  give  exceed¬ 
ing  thanks  for  the  splendid  work  which  has  been 
a  force  for  good  past  reckoning  in  establishing 
the  present  progressive  conditions. 

How  well  the  women  succeeded  in  expediting 
business,  in  handling  some  of  the  stupendous 
questions  which  confronted  them,  was  little  short 
of  a  marvel,  clearly  demonstrating  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  women,  when  given  opportunity.  In  the 
consummation  of  this  during  the  sixth  biennial  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Douglas  Lowe,  twice  and  latest  retired 
president,  had  greatest  measure.  Her  splendid 
qualifications  as  presiding  officer  were  taxed  to 
the  utmost  over  and  over  in  a  manner  challeng¬ 
ing  the  admiration  of  all ;  wit  and  wisdom  scin¬ 
tillated  alike  in  almost  the  same  breath.  Even 
in  the  most  trying  hours  of  debate  on  the  much 
mooted  question  of  “color,”  her  complete  sense 
of  fairness  and  humor 
accorded  well  with  the 
clarion  notes  sounded  by 
Mrs.  Pennybacker  of 
Texas. 

“Madame  President,  I 
move  the  previous  ques  • 
tion,”  so  often  resound¬ 
ing  through  the  audi¬ 
torium,  serving  to  clear 
away  the  smoke  of  im 
pending  battle. 

Still  enthusing  others, 
although  past  four-score 
years,  beloved  Mrs.  Sev¬ 
erance  was  a  leading- 
spirit  throughout  the  not¬ 
able  meeting.  Her  pres¬ 
ence  upon  the  platform 
gave  rise  to  nobler  ideals 
in  the  hearts  of  the 
younger  club  women  who 
hung  spell-bound  upon 
her  words  of  wise  and 
loving  counsel.  Mrs.  Sev¬ 
erance  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Woman’s 
club  of  Los  Angeles 
founded  in  1876,  later  it 
lapsed  during  her  absence 
in  the  east. 

The  Friday  Morning 
Club  came  into  being  in 


1891  with  Mrs.  Severance  as  President,  and  has 
about  1,500  members.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
Sixth  Biennial,  business  was  suspended  while  a 
resolution  was  offered  making  Mrs.  Severance 
honorary  vice  president  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C. 

The'  headquarters  of  the  club,  the  Woman’s 
club  house,  a  most  choice  and  unique  building  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Stickney  Memorial  hall,  home  of 
the  Shakespeare  club,  Pasadena,  were  the  scenes 
of  the  two  notable  social  functions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  although  the  Los  Angeles  Ebell  club 
house  was  also  set  apart  to  its  due  share  of  en- 
tertaining. 

All  of  these  are  very  beautiful  buildings  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  work  of  woman’s'  clubs 
and  opportunity  to  inspect  them  proved  a  liberal 
education  along  the  lines  of  club  work.  The  taste 
displayed  in  the  architecture,  finishing  and  furnish¬ 
ing  was  irreproachable,  although  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  and  unpretentious. 

That  wide  interests  are  conducive  to  long  life 
and  activity,  physically  and  mentally,  was  beauti¬ 
fully  shown  in  Mrs.  Rebekah  Springer,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  General  Federation,  who 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  honorary  vice 
presidency,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Croly.  Mrs.  Springer  outranks  other  members  in 
age,  being  over  ninety-one. 

She  sat  in  the  front  row  of  seats  when  her  elec¬ 
tion  was  announced,  and,  assisted  by  members  of 
the  press,  she  mounted  to  the  rostrum  with  all  the 
agility  of  a  young  woman.  Standing  at  the  desk, 
she  delivered  a  brief  address  perfectly  audible  to 
all  present. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  a  scholarly  address,  “The  Education  of 
Women,”  handled  the  subject  in  a  vein  showing 
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ripe  scholarship,  while  a  thorough  sense  of  humor 
was  not  wanting. 

The  eloquent  arguments  which  he  made  in  the 
major  part  of  his  speech,  were  all  devoted  to  the 
merits  and  necessity  of  co-education. 

Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  too,  advocated  for  the  first 
time,  “Co-Education,”  although  repeatedly  he  had 
been  besieged  to  commit  himself  on  that  question. 

Verily  the  evolution  of  the  club  movement  has 
far  exceeded  the  most  hopeful  of  dreams  fondly 
entertained  as  to  multiplicity  of  influence  and  in¬ 
terests.  Women  will  be  renewedly  ready  to  take 
the  advice  of  W.  M.  Salter  in  “The  Real  Eman¬ 
cipation  of  Women.” 

“Be  bold,  not  only  for  your  own  sakes,  but  for 
the  sake  of  a  higher  humanity.  We  men  can  not 
go  much  further  without  you;  you  are  our  other 
half.  Dare  for  your  own  sakes  and  you  will  dare 
for  ours.  With  you  as  our  equals,  our  com¬ 
rades,  we  shall  do  twice  what  we  could  ever  have 
done  in  days  gone  by.” 

Throughout  her  masterful  biennial  address,  Mrs. 
Lowe  sounded  the  clear  note  of  an  organized  wo¬ 
manhood,  powerful  to  render  signal  service  in  the 
uplifting  and  betterment  of  humanity.  She  said 
in  part : 

“The  glory  of  motherhood  will  receive  a  new 
lustre  by  the  recognition  of  what  motherhood 
means  to  civilization.  Even  a  superficial  glance 
at  the  development  of  society  shows  that  woman, 
by  virtue  of  her  maternity,  has  been  the  conserver 
of  the  human  race.  Even  hedged  in  as  she  has 
been,  as  a  rule,  she  has  been  and  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  agent.  As  her  experience  of  life  becomes 
more  extended,  she  will  continue  to  be  a  construc¬ 
tive  agent,  but  no  longer  in  the  restrictive  sense. 
With  unerring  vision  she  will  see  that  her  obliga¬ 
tions.  as  mother,  are  without  limit.  In  order  that 
her  children  may  have  the  best  possible  surround¬ 
ings  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  she  will  be¬ 
gin  to  understand  that  it  is  her  business  to  help  to 
better  every  condition  to  which  her  children  may 
be  exposed.  As  she  comprehends  more  and  more 
the  needs  of  her  own  children,  she  also  compre¬ 


hends  the  needs  of  other  people’s  children.  With 
the  income  of  understanding  and  unselfish  love, 
she  will  little  by  little  come  to  the  consciousness 
of  universal  motherhood — the  motherhood  that 
suffers,  endures  and  fulfils  in  a  large  and  grand 
fashion. 

“Vast  numbers  of  women  realize  the  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  training  in  the  home  for  their 
children.  They  believe  that  right  must  triumph 
in  the  end ;  that  rectitude  and  exactitude  are 
splendid  weapons  with  which  to  equip  them.  But 
comparatively  few  women  have  any  conception  of 
the  needs  of  life  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  four 
walls  in  which  they  live.  The  burning  questions 
of  the  hour,  outside  the  circle  of  domestic  ones, 
seem  to  them  so  occult  that  it  would  be  useless 
even  to  make  the  effort  to  understand  them.  They 
do  not  even  surmise  that  the  great  achievements 
of  life  which  are  dubbed  political  or  economic  fre¬ 
quently  bear  heavily  and  painfully  upon  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  own  little  nests. 

“Another  class  of  women,  if  such  questions  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  all,  assume  that  God,  nature 
and  public  opinion  have  closed  the  doprs  of  such 
questions  against  them,  and  that  something  worse 
than  the  fate  of  Bluebeard’s  wives  awaits  them,  if 
they  be  curious. 

“On  the  other  hand  is  a  growing  number  of  wo¬ 
men  who  are  not  only  scanning  the  horizon  of  life, 
but  are  studying  with  passionate  zeal  the  actual 
conditions  of  a  work-a-day  world.  They  try  to 
infuse  the  light  of  today  in  the  world  of  today, 
realizing  that  every  era  has  its  own  needs  and 
characteristics,  and  that  the  influences  which  reach 
out  from  the  old  into  the  new  era,  should  be 
molded  and  shaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  existing 
age,  and  be  fitted  into  the  new  order. 

“There  is  no  surer  way  of  building  for  those 
who  come  after  us  than  to  do  the  best  we  can  here 
and  now. 

“The  world  needs  strength  and  courage  and 
wisdom  to  help  and  feed.  When  we,  as  women, 
bring  these  to  men,  we  shall  lift  the  world  in¬ 
deed.” 


mANITOU,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


Imagine  a  climate  that  is  as  near  perfection  as 
one  could  wish  for  on  earth;  where  sunshine 
greets  the  eye  and  cheers  one  at  least  350  days  in 
the  year  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  day ;  where  de¬ 
pressing  weather  is  as  rare  as  a  cheery  day  in  win¬ 
ter  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states;  where  life  is 
worth  the  living  just  to  breath  the  pure  ozone 
which  floats  over  the  mountains ;  where  the  scenic 
picture  is  given  a  spice  by  marvels  in  nature  that 
grow  more  and  more  attractive  the  longer  looked 
upon — and  one  has -Colorado. 

Add  to  this  a  beautiful  spot  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  accessible  mountains  in  the  great  Rocky 
range ;  where  nature  seems  to  have  expended  her 
fanciful  ideas  in  so  arranging  a  place  that  man¬ 
kind  could  never  cease  marveling  at  her  handiwork  ; 
where,  surrounded  by  monster  mountains  which 
shade  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  from  the  heads 


of  those  at  her  feet ;  where  most  wonderfully  heal¬ 
ing  waters  flow  unceasingly  and  in  abundance 
from  a  dozen  springs ;  where  rippling  streams  run 
riot  through  well-shaded  glens;  where  foliage 
seems  to  be  greenest  and  nature  s  perfumes  sweet¬ 
est  ;  where  cool  breezes  from  the  hillsides  make 
comfort  easy  to  obtain,  and  where  the  glow  of 
health  is  forced  to  the  cheeks  of  those  who  give 
themselves  up  to  a  complete  enjoyment  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  offered, — and  one  has  Manitou, — 
Manitou  of  Indian  tradition,  of  romance,  of 
history,  and  Manitou  of  the  future,  one  of  the 
greatest  health  resorts  in  America,  and  probably 
of  the  world. 

±0  the  visitor  in  Colorado  a  word  of  advice — 
The  visit  to  this  wonderful  western  mecca  is  in¬ 
complete  without  a  few  days  spent  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies.  To  the  seeker  for  investment  or  for 
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a  home  in  the  most  perfect  country  on  the  globe— 
there  are  advantages  offered  in  this  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  that  can  never  be  found  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prosperity  of  Manitou, 
but  fortunately  for  those  who  desire  to  spend  a 
few  nuiet  days  in  a  most  attractive  and  restful 
spot,  the  spirit  of  commercialism  has  never  in¬ 
vaded  the  little  city  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak. 
Known  long  before  the  tours  of  Lieutenant  Pike 
and  other  explorers  of  the  west,  the  writings  of 
the  old  French  missionaries  were  only  looked  upon 
as  enthusiastic  pictures  drawn  by  imaginative 
minds,  and  little  was  it  thought  that  when  civiliz¬ 
ation  finally  invaded  this  region,  the  tales  of  the 
early  explorers  would  be  found  inadequate  descrip¬ 
tive  for  the  wonderful  scenery  and  resources  of¬ 
fered  by  nature  to  her  guests. 

The  stories  of  the  early  missionaries  related 
the  wonderful  properties  of  waters  discovered  and 
utilized  by  the  Red  men  who  traveled  many  miles 
out  of  their  trails  when  in  this  region  to  visit  and 
partake  of  the  sparkling  beverage  which  bubbled 
from  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  very  high  hills. 
The  missionaries  also  told  of  the  Indian  worship 
of  Gitchie  Manitou  at  the  foot  of  the  great  peak 
where  waters  boiled  from  many  openings  in  the 
ground,  and  of  one  especially  powerful  spring 
where  thousands  of  trinkets  were  annually  thrown 
into  the  boiling  water  as  tokens  of  the  honor  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Great  Spirit. 


Even  as  late  as  1875  glittering  beads  and  various 
trinkets  were  found  among  the  leaves  which  had 
accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Navajo  spring, 
proving  the  truth  of  the  stories  which  had  by  many 
been  branded  as  tradition.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  friendly  Indians  often  told  of  the  old  custom 
of  worshipping  the  boiling  springs  and  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  to  the  Red  men  in  leav¬ 
ing  this  vicinity  to  the  incoming  white  settlers 
was  the  parting  from  the  custom  which  had  long 
been  recognized  as  a  religious  duty  among  the 
tribes. 

About  the  first  written  description  of  modern 
days  which  can  be  considered  accurate,  was  that 
given  by  George  F.  Ruxton,  a  noted  explorer  of 
the  early  ’40s,  who  ended  a  trip  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  over  the  rugged  and  wild  country  inter¬ 
vening,  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak  and 
taking  notes  of  the  surrounding  country  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  his  experienced  eye. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1847  that  Ruxton,  a 
fearless  man  who  knew  the  haunt  of  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  ways  of  the  Red  men,  ventured  up 
from  the  south  country,  stopped  at  what  is  now 
the  site  of  Pueblo  and  followed  the  course  of 
Monument  creek  up  to  a  little  stream  which 
seemed  to  be  flowing  directly  down  trom  the 
mountain  tops.  He  branched  off  and  soon  stood 
in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  great  peak,  which 
had  been  his  guide  post  for  many  days.  He  en- 


Manitou  the  Beautiful,  Nestled  at  the  Foot  of 
Pike’s  Peak. 
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camped  amid  the  lairs 
of  beasts  and  upon  the 
side  of  the  very  trail 
where  the  Utes  and 
Arapahoes  bent  their 
way  in  following  the 
mountains  from  north 
to  south. 

In  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  Ruxton  tells  of 
[he  wondrous  picture 
unfolded  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  stole  up  from 
the  plains  to  kiss  the 
mountain  tops,  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  can  not  be 
rivalled  in  the  world. 

He  wrote  of  the 
strange  freaks  of  nat¬ 
ural  stone  formation 
[The  Garden  of  the 
Gods]  to  the  north 
and  within  sight  from 
the  valley  iii  which  he 
was  encamped.  Rux¬ 
ton  had  heard  much 
of  soda  springs,  cele¬ 
brated  even  in  that 

early  day  for  theii  Street  Scene  in  Manitou. 

refreshing  and  medi- 

natural  reservoirs  where  unlimited  supplies  of  snow 
water,  purified  by  the  altitude,  were  waiting  to 
be  piped  down  for  use.  The  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  once  overcome,  Manitou  was  given  a  water 
supply  that  would  be  considered  priceless  to  any 
city  in  the  country. 

The  various  railroads  entering  Colorado  Springs 
also  reach  Manitou,  it  being  a  terminal  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Colorado 
Midland.  And  right  here  it  is  interesting  to  know 

how  Colorado  Springs 
came  by  its  name, 
when  in  fact  Manitou 
is  the  real  “springs” 
of  the  immediate  dis¬ 
trict.  When  the  Den¬ 
ver  and  Rio  Grande 
railroad  was  built,  a 
terminal  station  was 
erected  on  the  present 
site  of  the  depot  in 
Colorado  Springs  or 
near  that  point.  The 
fame  of  the  soda 
springs  at  the  foot  of 
Pike’s  Peak  had 
■ipread,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  road 
CO  make  this  one  of 
the  attractions.  At 
that  time  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  such  that  it 
was  not  supposed  a 
railroad  could  reach 
the  famous  springs, 
so  the  terminal 
of  the  road  was 
Called  Colorado 

Manitou  at  the  Foot  of  Pike’s  Peak — The  Boulevard  to  the  Garden  of  the  '  Springs,  the  name  be- 

Gods  Chautauqua.  ing  changed  from 


cinal  qualities,  and  he  described  his  delight  at  his 
first  visit  to  the  wonderful  group  of  bubbling, 
boiling  soda  fountains  from  nature’s  supply. 

Manitou  has  no  smoking  factory  chimneys  and 
none  of  the  conditions  of  ordinary  city  life,  and 
yet  it  is  a  city  with  a  government  that  is  expend¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  toward  the 
establishment  of  necessary  conditions,  sewerage, 
lighting,  good  streets  and  walks.  Water  did  not 
have  to  be  sought  after.  The  mountains  above  are 
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Fountain,  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand.  For  a 
long  time  visitors,  hundreds  of  them  in  a  week 
at  that  time,  drove  over  from  the  railroad  station, 
drank  of  the  waters,  stopped  at  the  little  log  hotels 
and  watched  the  beavers  build  the  dams  and  the 
thousands  of  wild  deer  or  mountain  sheep  scam¬ 
per  over  the  mountains  that  rose  with  sheer  grim 
and  picturesque  majesty,  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  little  resort. 

Now  the  scene  is  different.  Manitou  resembles, 
more  than  any  other  place  in  America,  the  famous 
mountain  resorts  in  the  Alps,  with  the  exception 
of  the  architecture  of  many  of  the  buildings 
which  is  distinctly  American,  although  there  has 
in  recent  years  been  an  idea  of  the  artistic  and 
picturesque  in  the  erection  of  the  hotels  and  homes 
of  residents.  One  of  the  finest  street  railways  in  the 
world  enters  the  city  from  the  east,  having  as  a  ter¬ 
minal  the  noted-  Soda  Springs  pavilion,  where 
thousands  of  ^^eople  trom  every  part  of  the  world 
drink  from  the  public  well.  At  this  terminal  is 
also  the  terminal  of  the  “High  Line”  road  which 
carries  passengers  up  Ruxton  avenue  past  many 
points  of  interest,  including  the  Iron  Springs  and 
to  the  station  of  the  most  remarkable  railroad  in 
America,  the  Cog  Road,  which  climbs  up  the 
mountain  to  the  little  plateau  on  the  knob  of  Pike's 
Peak. 

There  are  hotel  accommodations  of  the  first- 
class,  to  care  for  3,500  people  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  addition,  there  are  many  boarding  houses 
where  persons  desirous  of  spending  the  summer 
can  find  comfortable  quarters  at  reasonable  cost, 
the  total  accommodations  of  the  hotels  and  smaller . 
houses  of  the  little  city  being  about  5,500.  The 
majority  of  these  houses  of  accommodation  are 
conducted  by  eastern  people  who  have,  in  the 
years  of  their  residence  here,  combined  the  ways 
of  the  east  with  the  warm-hearted  hospitality  of 
the  west. 

In  the  center  of  the 
city  is  a  park,  the 
property  of  the  Mani¬ 
tou  Soda  Springs 
Companv,  and  upon 
which  faces  the  Soda 
Baths  and  the  large 
shipping  and  bottling 
plant  of  the  company. 

This  is  m  a  sense  a 
public  park,  and  visi¬ 
tors  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  ■  one  of  the 
group  of  springs 
which  remains  open  to 
the  public  all  the  year. 

Be}^ond  this  to  the 
west  is  the  Soda 
Springs  pavilion  and 
iibout  this  still  another 
park  which  has  been 
preserved  in  its  native 
wildness  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  with  Ruxtop 
Creek  tumbling 
through  it  over  the 
rocks  and  with  seats 
where  the  shade  of  the 
trees  shelter  t  h  o  u  - 
sands  every  summer 
lay. 


It  is  easy  walking  distance  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  many  interesting  places,  but  by  burro  or 
carriage,  tourists  are  able  to  visit  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  places  of  scenic  and  historic  inter¬ 
est  in  the  whole  of  this  western  country.  Above 
the  city  are  the  Ute  Pass  with  the  Grand  Cav¬ 
erns  and  the  beautiful  Rainbow  Falls.  It  is  an 
interesting  climb  over  a  road  filled  with  enchant¬ 
ing  scenes  ;  Williams  Canon  which  rivals  anything 
in  scenic  effect  possible  to  find  in  the  world,  where 
the  hills  seem  to  have  been  carved  into  temples 
of  such  rare  artistic  taste  that  no  architect,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  can  ever  hope  to  reproduce  half 
of  the  beauty  of  nature’s  building.  The  famous 
Temple  Drive  and  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  are 
located  on  this  route  and  prove  attractions  for 
the  majority  of  those  who  visit  Manitou.  There 
are  interesting  trails  over  Flat  and  Agate  moun¬ 
tains  which  loom  up  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
valley  of  Manitou,  and  Red  Mountain  on  the 
south  is  climbed  by  many  horseback  and  burro 
parties  who  visit  Crystal  Park  far  above  the  city 
or  climb  to  the  grave  of  Emily  Crawford,  a  young 
woman  who  was  buried  on  the  top  of  the  great 
mountain,  by  her  own  request,  although  the  task 
was  a  most  unusual  and  difficult  one  in  many  re¬ 
spects. 

To  the  east  and  north  the  roads  lead  into  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Pike’s  Peak,  is  visited  by  more  people  than  any 
attraction  in  the  Rockies,  and  where  the  strange 
formations  of  red,  white  and  gray  rock  have  been 
the  subject  of  scientific  research  tor  years. 
Through  the  kindness,  principally  01  Gen.  Will¬ 
iam  Palmer  who  is  one  of  the  most  valued  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  vicinity,  the  Garden  is  reached  bv  well 
laid  out  boulevards  and,  while  the  trip  is  robbed 
of  none  of  its  natural  interest,  the  wagon  trail  is 
as  comfortable  and  safe  as  a  city  street. 

To  the  north  of  this  famous  drive  is  located  the 
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beautiful  home  of  General  Palmer,  Glen  Eyrie, 
and  although  one  has  been  charmed  by  the  pic¬ 
tures  presented  before  such  a  visit,  the  scene 
which  greets  the  eye  in  a  privileged  drive  through 
the  boulevards  of  the  great  estate,  is  one  that  adds 
to  the  memory  of  the  magnificence  of  nature’s 
landscape  gardens,  when  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man. 


THEr  CEirr  HO\/SE 

Located  directly  opposite  the  famous  group  of 
soda  springs  where  first  the  Red  Men  worshipped 
their  Gods,  is  a  roomy,  modern  building  which 
fronts  upon  two  of  the  most  picturesque  avenues 
in  Manitou  and  which  overlooks  some  of  the  most 
restful  scenery  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
range.  The  rear  walls  rest  in  niches  cut  into  the 
blood  red  rocks  so  characteristic  of  this  vicinity, 
the  great  hill  towering  far  above  the  hotel  on  the 
north,  while  in  front  is  a  broad  greensward  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  profusion  of  shade  trees.  From  the 
verandas  the  long  lines  of  shaded  streets  twist  out 
of  sight  into  some  picturesque  mass  of  rock,  or 
seem  to  become  a  part  of  the  great  mountain  range. 

Opposite  the  Cliff  House  is  the  Soda  Springs 
park,  where  shaded  walks  lend  enchantment  to  the 
scene  and  lead,  like  most  walks  in  Manitou,  to  the 
Soda  Springs  pavilion.  Such  is  the  location  of  the 
Chfi  House,  where  for  years  Messrs.  E.  E.  Nichols 
&  Son,  the  latter  the  hustling  mayor  of  Manitou, 
have  entertained  pilgrims  to  the  Soda  Shrine  and 
have  established  a  reputation  as  hosts  that  brings 


thousands  of  people  to  their  hostelry  every  year. 

Two  hundred  rooms,  seventy-five  of  which  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  opened  into  suites 
with  private  parlors  and  baths,  make  the  hotel  con¬ 
venient  for  families  or  parties  desiring  absolute 
privacy  in  their  apartments.  All  the  rooms  are 
so  located  that  they  command  a  good  view  of  the 
mountains.  Electric  lighting,  an  elevator  and 
steam-heating  insure  convenience  and  comfort, 
the  building  being  equipped  for  all-the-year-round 
patronage,  which  will  surely  be  a  reality  in  Mani¬ 
tou  once  the  health  and  rest-seekers  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  the  climatic  conditions 
here  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  of 
the  so-called  winter  resorts  in  the  south  and  west. 

The  dining  room  will  seat  300  people  and  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  possible  to  find  anywhere. 
The  cuisine  of  the  Cliff  is  beyond  criticism  ana 
of  most  excellent  character.  Features  that  make 
the  Cliff  House  especially  attractive  to  guests,  are 
a  large  sun  parlor,  the  several  guest  parlors,  pub¬ 
lic  writing  and  reading  rooms,  lounging  rooms, 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  billiard  rooms,  buffet,  large 
play  ground  for  children,  croquet  and  tennis  courts 
and  broad  promenades.  During  the  season  a  trio 
from  Thomas’  orchestra  of  Chicago,  furnishes 
music  for  dinners  and  for  dancing  parties,  regu- 
larlv  arranged  or  impromptu,  for  the  guests. 


THE  S\/J^J^V^n>E  HOTEE 

Far  above  the  dust  of  the  main  thoroughfare, 
yet  within  close  touch  with  the  busy  little  city, 
stands  a  hotel  which  overlooks  not  only  Manitou, 
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but  commands  a  view  that  can  not  be  excelled  by 
anv  hostelry.  The  name,  “Sunnyside,”  does  not 
mean  that  the  sun  is  brighter  there  than  elsewhere, 
but  every  morning  when  “Old  Sol”  sends  his 
grateful  rays  over  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  Sunnyside  is  bathed  in  the  glow  just  long 
enough  to  allow  a  complete  enjoyment  of  the  pur¬ 
est  air  on  earth  and  then  drops  over  beyond  the 
range,  leaving  Sunnyside  resting  in  a  shady  nook, 
with  the  cool  breezes  blowing  down  from  the 
range  to  refresh  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  rest  upon  the  verandas  or  adjacent  lawns. 

The  Sunnyside  is  most  fortunate  in  location  for 
scenic  effect.  Pike’s  Peak  is  plainly  seen  from  the 
hotel  windows  and  the  dining  room  windows  over¬ 
look  a  picture  that  includes  the  range  receding 
in  the  distance,  in  greens  and  blues  and  reds  of 
the  massive  rocks,  making  a  picturesque  view  and 
one  not  easily  forgotten  by  the  guest. 

.Sanitary  plumbing,  electric  lights,  and  modern 
improvements  add  to  the  comfort,  and  Captain 
Rogers,  the  manager  and  proprietor,  has  but  just 
completed  an  addition  to  the  hotel,  which  includes 
.s8  rooms  arranged  in  suites  and  fitted  in  the  latest 
and  most  modern  manner.  The  captain’s  motto 
is :  “Ask  the  departing  guest  about  it,”  and  he 
means  it. 


Most  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  world  are 
said  to  be  good,  because  they  taste  as  bad  as 
water  can  taste,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Manitou 
springs  the  water  is  more  palatable  than  any  of  the 


so-called  soda  waters  prepared  by  chemical  pro¬ 
cess.  All  of  the  springs  have  a  slightly  different 
quality  of  water,  but  in  all  there  is  more  or  less 
of  the  natural  soda  and  magnesia. 

The  water  is  bottled  just  as  it  flows  from  the 
springs,  the  free  carbonic  acid  gas  with  which  the 
springs  are  heavily  charged,  remaining  so  long 
as  the  bottle  is  kept  closed  and  the  force  being 
so  great  that  strong  bottles  are  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  breakage  from  the  internal  force.  A  glass 
dipped  from  the  well  has  the  same  effervescence 
as  champagne  and  it  is  this,  combined  with  the 
mineral  properties,  that  makes  it  especially  valu¬ 
able  as  an  aperient,  a  remedy  for  stomach,  kid¬ 
ney  and  bowel  troubles  and  yet  a  table  water  as 
welcome  as  sparkling  wine. 

The  analysis  of  the  Manitou-Shoshone,  Navajo 


group  is  as  follows : 

Manitou. 

Navajo. 

Sodium  Chloride  . . 

.  2.993 

2.974 

Potassium  Sulphate  . 

.  1-336 

1.919 

Sodium  Sulphate  . 

.  1.268 

1.367 

Sodium  Carbonate  . 

.  5-083 

5-326 

Lithium  Carbonate  . 

. 089 

.077 

Calcium  Carbonate . 

.  8.635 

8.667 

Magnesium  Carbonate  .  . . 

.  2.085 

2.005 

Iron  Oxide  . 

. 003 

.003 

Alumina  . 

. 009 

-013 

Silica  . 

. 312 

-308 

22.813 

22.659 

Both  containing  free  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 


THE  GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 


Far  up  from  the  dust  of  the  thoroughfare  below 
and  overlooking  the  entire  city  and  the  surrounding 
ranges  of  picturesque  mountains,  is  the  Grand 
View  Hotel.  Here  all  the  year  round,,  William 
Paulson,  the  proprietor,  and  his  delightful  wife  pre¬ 
side  over  the  comfort  of  guests,  with  a  personal 
interest  not  always  manifested  by  hotel  managers. 

During  the  closed  season  jUst  ended,  Mr.  Paul¬ 
son  has  entirely  remodeled  the  Grand  View,  has 
added  a  number  of  rooms  and  has  painted  and 
redecorated  the  entire  hotel.  The  furnishings  of 
the  75  rooms  are  of  the  latest  and  best,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  such  that  from  almost 
every,  room  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  unequalled 
view  of  the  mountains.  From  the  broad  verandas 
and  bow  windows  in  the  front  suites  it  is  possible, 
on  a  clear  day,  to  see  fifty  miles  across  the  plains, 
including  in  the  view  the  Austin  Bluffs  to  the 
north  of  Colorado  Springs. 

Dooming  up  across  the  valley  are  the  Agate  and 


Flat  mountains,  the  Ute  Pass  and  Williams  canon, 
and  to  the  west  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  Pike’s 
Peak. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Paulson  has  had  his  ear  to 


THE  GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL. 

the  ground  and,  realizing  that  Manitou  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  all-the-year-round  resort,  is  catering 
carefully  to  guests  during  the  months  when  most 
of  the  hotels  in  Manitou  are  closed  to  the  public. 
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A  DELIGHTFUL  HOSTELRY 

BARKER  HOTELa».^» 


Upon  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  this  pic¬ 
turesque  little  city,  and  directly  opposite  the  city 
park,  there  stands  the  oldest  and  best-known  of  all 
the  hostelrys  of  the  town,  the  Barker  Hotel. 

Its  great  windows  and  broad  verandas  look  out 
upon  a  scene  not  possible  to  find  in  any  other  place 
than  Manitou,  the  windows  of  the  roomy,  well- 
lighted  dining  hall  overlook  the  receeding  range 
of  Rockies  that  lead  from  Pike’s  Peak  to  the  north 
and  the  pure  breezes  that  blow  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  down  the  valley,  insures  health  to  the  guests 
and  sure  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mei  days. 

The  Barker  Hotel  fronts  north  and  is  directly 
opposite  from  the  Mineral  Baths  and  the  famous 
Manitou  Springs,  where  the  most  wonderful  water 
in  all  America  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  every 
day  in  the  year. 

The  cars  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Company  pass 
the  door  every  five  minutes  for  the  various  at 
tractions  adjacent  to  Manitou,  and  Colorado 
Springs,  and  as  the  hotel  is  located  upon  the 
most  travelled  thoroughfare,  the  scene  during  the 
tourist  season  is  much  like  that  at  the  fashionable 


seaside  resorts. 

The  Barker,  which  is  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Barker,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Manitou  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
has  ample  accommodations  for  300  guests.  The 
rooms  are  large  and  well-lighted,  electricity  being 
used  over  the  entire  building.  The  rooms  can 
be  divided  into  suits  with  bath  for  each,  and  from 
each  of  the  halls  there  open  doors  which  lead  to 
the  broad  promenades  where  the  cool  hours  of 
the  day  can  be  enjoyed. 

As  with  some  of  the  other  fortunately  situated 
hotels  in  Manitou,  the  Barker  gets  the  warm  early 
morning  sun,  which  is  so  much  valued  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  visitor,  but  by  the  hour  when  the  sun’s  rays 
begin  to  make  shady  spots  most  desirable,  the 
hills  have  shut  off  the  hot  rays  and  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day  is  comfortably  cool,  either  within 
or  without  the  Barker  hotel.  An  excellent  or¬ 
chestra  has  been  engaged  for  the  season  and  con¬ 
certs.  dances  and  entertainments  will  enliven  the 
evenings  for  the  guests.  An  elevator  adds  to 
the  convenience  for  guests,  especially  those  who 
have  come  for  health,  recuperation  or  rest.  In 
addition  to  a  most  excellent  cuisine,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Manitou  water  is  served  at  the  tables  without 
extra  charge. 


The  Barker  Hotel. 
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To  Visit  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  for  50  cents, 


And  any  other  drive  in  proportion.  Take  the  Manitou 
Car  to  Barr’s  Garden  of  the  Gods  Station,  opposite 
the  Garden,  where  you  will  find  in  waiting,  Superior 
Guides,  Carriages  and  Burros,  for  all  the  drives. 
Garden,  Glen  Eyrie,  Mesa,  Williams  Canon,  Temple 
Drive,  Cave  of  the  Winds,  Ute  Pass,  Rainbow  Falls, 
Grand  Caverns,  Manitou,  Cascade  and  any  drive. 

BARR  &  SON, 


We  Solicit  Your  Party  for  any  Drives  You  Wish  to  Take. 


HUTCHINSON  &  SAWIN 

LIVERY 


^he  very  best  at  the  most  reasonable  prices* 


Burro  parties  furnished  voith  mounts* 


OFFICE,  229  MANITOU  AVE. 
STABLE,  111  MANITOU  AVE. 


PHONE  "MANITOU  r' 

MaNITOC,  e©L©. 


For  Sale! 


This  house  with  lot 
extending  from  Man¬ 
itou  avenue  to  Walt¬ 
ham  street  with  7  and 
3  room  cottages  all  fur¬ 
nished,  and  including  fine 
piano.  One  of  the  finest 
locations  in  Manitou, Colo. 


For  $5000 


A.  M.  Daggett 
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The  Half-Way  House. 


An  ideal  Summer  Resort  on  the  line  of 
the  Cog  Road, 

DetighifuUy  cool — Purest  a.ir—€Mountain 
•water — Good  service, 

HOTEL  RATES 

$2.30  per  day  to  $10  per  week 

Stop-over  privileges  allowed  on  regular 
trains. 

Address,  J.  B.  PALSfiROVE,  Proprietor. 


“At  the  Foot  of  TiJI“  In  the  Mountains 

piK£^^’  ifiiLl^LIrr  ni/UoL 


Situated  inmediately  in  front  of  Manitou  Soda  Spring. 

200  Rooms.  75  en  suite  with  private  pariors  and  baths. 


New  Elevator  Service.  Modern  in  all  its  Equipments.  Ladies*  and 
Gentlemen's  Billiard  Rooms  and  Buffets. 

Weekly  Rates  on  Application.  E.  E.  NICHOLS  &  SON,  Proprs. 


SUNNY  SIDE  HOUSE 


ONE  BLOCK  EROIVl  THE  EAIVIOIJS 
SODA  SPRINGS== 

MANITOU,  COLORADO 


Enlarged  and  Imprdhed* 

^ooms  %ith  Baths,  single  or  en  suite. 

Wide  Verandas,  Easy  of  access  to  all 
points  of  interest. 


=MOST  DELIGHTFUL  LOCATION! 


Unobstructed  View  of  Pike’s  Peak. 


RATES,  $2.00  TO  $3.00 
PER  DAY  AND  UPWARDS 


Special  Rates  to  Families. 
First-class  Table  Board. 

W.  H.  ROGERS, 

PROPRIETOR  AND  MANAGER. 


ASK  THE  DEPARTING  GUESTS  ABOUT  IT. 
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The  Cave 

of  the  Winds 

Take  the  Temple  Drive  from  Manitou  to  the 
famous  Cave  of  the  Winds,  located  two  miles 
away  amid  the  scenic  grandeur  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  beautiful  Williams  Canon.  No 
trails,  no  climbing  to  get  to  the  new  entrance, 
which  is  reached  directly  by  carriage. 

The  cave  is  illuminated  by  magnesium  lights, 
and  its  marvelous  formations  of  crystal  are  not 
exceeded  in  beauty  by  any  cave  in  America. 

Flowers  of  crystal  skillfully  wrought,  are 
interlaced  and  entwined  in  wreaths  of  dazzling 
brilliancy. 

Guides  at  Entrance  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 


Admission^  $I«00 


MANITOU 

Grand  Caverns 


One  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  A  most  beautiful  and 
Wonderful  Cave. 

Hear  the  Stalactite  Organ  played  by  the 
skilled  musician.  See  the  beautiful  Bridal 
Chamber,  where  in  profusion  are  museums  of 
wonder,  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  crystal 
formations  in  bewildering  translucent  array  to 
dazzle  the  beholder,  and  draw  forth  expres¬ 
sions  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Be  sure  when  you  engage  carriages  that  the 
Grand  Caverns  are  included  in  the  drive  over 
the  Grand  Caverns  Road  in  Ute  Pass. 

Guides  in  Attendance  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Entrance,  $t.00 
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STATE  INIVERSITY  OE  COLORADO 

=  BOULDER=— — 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

CLASSICAL  COURSE,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  A. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  COURSE,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  PH, 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Leading  to  the  degrees  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D. 

COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (C.  E.) 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (E.  E.) 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (M.  E.) 

ColoraLdo  School  of  Medicine. 

Colorecdo  School  of  Lslw  ?  ?  ? 

HjOCATED  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  sections  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  best  place  in  the  West  for  Eastern  stu- 
_  dents  seeking  a  change  of  climate.  Income  nearly  $100,000  per  an¬ 
num,  equivalent  to  income  from  endowment  fund  of  about  $2,000,000. 
Standards  and  work,  those  of  the  best  universities  in  America.  Present  growth 
remarkably  rapid.  Large  and  able  faculties — in  all  80  instructors.  Modern  uni¬ 
versity  in  organization.  Co-educational.  Strong  Department  of  Pedagogy. 
Twelve  buildings.  New  and  ample  Science  Building.  Fine  Library.  All  labor¬ 
atories  well  equipped.  Central  heating  plant.  Electric  light  in  all  buildings.  Ex¬ 
penses  very  low.  Tuition  free  to  residents  of  Colorado  in  all  departments, 
except  Medicine  and  Law;  $20  per  year  for  non-residents;  tuition  in  profes¬ 
sional  schools  very  low.  500  University  students,  375  Preparatory  students.  The 
Colorado  Chautauqua  is  located  in  Boulder. 


Write  to  tlie  Secret at^  of  tt^e  University  for  Further  Infozmation. 
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We  Want  ^yi^ent^ 

If  You  do  not  Wish  to  cAct  as  an  cAgent  in  Getting  Subscriptions, 

‘=REA'D  cANNOUNCEMENT  ON  PAGE  3. 


Study  Music  by  Correspondence 


If  you  have  not  the  time  to  attend  the  Train- 
'ing  School,  or  if  traveling  expenses  would 
be  a  burden  to  you. 


Take  a  Thorough  Course  of  Lessons  hy  Mail. 

We  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  students  in  almost  e^ery  state  in  the  Unions 
sho<zving  the  "Wonderful  results  from  our  course  of  study*  Teachers  of  Music 
in  public  or  private  schools*  Those  %ho  desire  to  be  teachers,  vjrite  to  the 


THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  For  Information* 


Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  the  director  of  the  school  has  an  acknowledged  national  reputation  as  an  instructor 
of  teachers  in  public  school  music.  She  has  been  the  director  of  music  in  the  Detroit  schools  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  school  will  remain  open  for  a  special  course  for  teachers  during  the  summer  vacation.  Address 


LOUIS  A,  THOMAS,  Sec’y,  550  Woodward  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Colorado  College 


The  Oldest 
Institution  for 
Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the«^e^ 
Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Region*^ 


Expenses  low  and  a  large  number  of  Scholarships  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Three  large  College  resi¬ 
dences  on  the  Campus,  two  for  young  women,  and  one 
for  young  men. 


A  Large  and  able  Faculty.  Courses  of  Study  same  as  best  Eastern  Institutions. 

For  information  as  to  Courses  of  Study,  Library,  Laboratory  Facilities, 

Expenses,  Etc.,  address 

WILLIAM  F.  SLOCIM,  President. 
EDWARD  S.  PARSONS,  Dean. 
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Private  Boarding  ^ 

Board  and  room  $8  to  $12  per  week.  $1.50 
to  $2  per  day.  Strictly  first-class.  On  car 
line.  Telephone,  main  701-B. 

*!• 

$02  north  Cefon  Street 


Everything  Bright  and  New 


new  Builditii 


at  western  entrance  of  the 
rods  Assembly  Grounds  on  car 
line.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains  Rates 
reasonable.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mantz,  301  Manitou,  Ave. 


Garden  of  the  Go 


P.  O.  Box  1183,  Colorado  Springs. 


Have  You  a  Cinch? 

If  so  you  may  coast  the  steepest 
hills  or  roughest  mountain  roads 

WITH  PERFECT  SAFETY 


(Absolutely  the  Strongest  and  Most 
Perfect  Brake  Made, 


I 

r 

rd 


^  V  , 

i- 


-L  ^ 

'  J 


Perfect  frictionless  Coaster.  Ground  bearings. 

Strong  brake — but  uniform  and  regular. 

Brake  never  sticks  when  applied. 

A  dismount  may  be  made  on  the  pedal  and 
when  pressure  is  removed  the  brake  is  free. 

Noiseless — the  brake  emits  no  sound. 

Positive  drive  and  brake.  No  slipping. 

No  small  parts,  rollers  or  cams  to  get  out  of 
order.  All  parts  large  and  strong. 

Runs  a  season  without  oiling. 

Guaranteed  against  breakage  of  defective  parts 
and  such  as  WEAR  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  operation  of  the  mechanism. 

Brake  friction  on  separate  brass  hub  lining 
making  hub  practically  indestructible. 


Riggs-Spencer  Company, 

- ^^MANUFACTURERS  =— 

^  Rochester,  New  York,  U,  S.  A.  ^ 


FRANK  REI5TLE 

HALF-TONES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
ELECTROTYPES 

I4Z0-ZZ  LAWRENCE.  DENVER. 


222=  Elk  Hotel, 

Opposite  Postoffice. 

Most 

Convenient 
Location 
in  the 
city. 


$2.00 
Per  Day, 
$2.00 


All 

Modern 
Improve¬ 
ments. 

G,  JV,  CURTIS. 

C.  E.  TYLER,  ^Proprietors. 

Special  Rates  to  families. 


F.  D.  FOX, 

Insurance  and 
Real  Estate  isS 

Properties  for  Rent,  \ 

for  Sale,  or  Ex-  | 

change.  1 


F.  D.  F  O  X,  10  0  Canon  Avenue,  4 

manitou,  Colorado*  3 

I 
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the  interesting  experiences  of  the  young  painter 
before  he  finally  secured  accurate  sketches  from 
which  he  could  work. 

Success,  financial  and  artistic,  crowned  his  ef¬ 
forts,  and  Mr.  Craig  drifted  westward,  spending 
years  upon  the  plains  with  the  Indians  and  cow¬ 
boys,  studying  the  types  and  peoples  among  whom 
he  was  thrown.  In  1872  he  returned  east  and  en¬ 
tered  the  old  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  a  thorough  course  of  technical  study, 
something  that  had  been  his  dream  for  many 
years.  Like  that  of  the  majority  of  young  artists, 
the  career  of  young  Craig  was  not  one  that  at¬ 
tracted  either  fame  or  fortune  in  the  years  nri- 
mediately  following.  He  did  all  the  things  which 
young  artists  do,  painted  portraits,  taught  paint¬ 
ing  and  did  whatever  came  to  his  hand  to  do. 
Two  months  after  the  awful  massacre  of  Custer's 
troops,  Mr.  Craig,  from  personal  knowledge  of 
Custer,  the  methods  of  warfare  among  the  sav¬ 
ages  and  the  topography  of  the  theater  where  the 
slaughter  occurred,  painted  the  first  work  in  oil 
depicting  the  battle  and  death  of  the  brave  scout 
and  his  men.  That  painting  is  now  in  a  private 
collection  in  Ohio. 

From  sketches,  he  attempted  to  make  a  place 
for  himself  among  the  Eastern  artists,  as  a  painter 
of  Indians.  He  made  no  attempt  to  idealize  or  to 
produce  characters,  and  his  efforts  to  paint  true 
Indian  life  were  by  no  means  appreciated,  because 
but  little  understood.  The  artist  found  that  the 
Indian,  to  the  eye  of  the  people  who  then  doted 
upon  Indian  pictures,  must  be  naked,  with  hair 
shaved  down  to  a  scalp  lock  and  looking  suffi¬ 
ciently  savage  to  satisfy  the  taste. 

In  disgust,  he  returned  to  the  west  and  be¬ 
came  a  citizen  of  Colorado  Springs  in  1881,  where 
he  has  since  lived  a  quiet  life,  seeking  no  fame, 
but  courted  by  those  who  have  recognized  the 
perfectness  of  his  work,  and  sending  into  almost 
every  country  of  the  world  magnificent  canvases, 
each  of  which  can  be  called  a  masterpiece. 

Twice  each  year  Mr.  Craig  has  gone  out  among 
the  Indians,  each  time  selecting  new  scenes  and 
new  tribes,  and  among  his  friends  he  spends  many 
weeks  each  time  in  getting  just  what  he  desires 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  naked  art  of  the  scenes 
selected.  Although  not  devoting  his  time  to  por¬ 
traiture,  occasionally  Mr.  Craig  has  secured  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  greatest  chiefs  living, 
among  them  old  Geronimo,  the  Apache,  who  gave 
the  government  so  much  worry  and  who  is  described 
by  Mr.  Craig  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  who 
ever  led  men  over  the  western  plains,  a  clever 


SIGNALLING. 


leader  who  only  acted  as  he  considered  he  was 
bound  to  do  in  protecting  the  red  men  from  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  war  of  extermination. 
He  has  also  a  splendid  portrait  of  Ignacio,  the 
chief  of  the  Southern  Utes. 

Among  the  collections  known  as  the  very  finest 
in  the  world  and  which  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
contain  some  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Colorado 
artist  are  those  of  Count  Orloff  Davidorff  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia ;  Dr.  Henry  F.  Heims  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy ;  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  London,  Eng. ;  Frank  D.  Sayles  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  and  Joseph  Butler,  Jr.,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


BEAVERS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

Contributed  by  J.  B.  Kinley 

the  more  daring  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  colony 
venture  within  the  chautaqua  grounds. 

There  are  only  two  species  of  the  beaver  family, 
the  castor  Uher  and  the  castoroideus  giganticus, 
the  latter  probably  extinct. 

This  colony  of  about  thirty  beavers  in  El  Paso 
county,  near  Palmer  Lake,  exhibit  almost  human 
intelligence 

A  short  distance  from  the  town  the  beavers 


ASTOR  FIBER  is  the  Latin  name  for  the 
members  of  that  most  sagacious,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  industrious,  and  intensely 
interesting  family  of  rodents  living 
about  three  miles  west  of  Palmer  Lake,  Colorado, 
about  twenty-three  miles  north-west  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  01  the  God’s  Chautauqua  grounds  and  close 
to  the  Glen  Park  Chautauqua  grounds ;  in  fact. 
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at  one  time  had  constructed  a  fiam  in  a  shallow 
creek  that  fed  the  reservoir  which  supplies  the 
town  with  water.  The  dam  and  the  beaver 
houses  had  been  at  this  point  for  many  years 
and  formed  one  of  the  places  visited  by  sight¬ 
seers. 

At  length  the  dam  became  a  hindrance  to  the 
settlers  who  used  the  water  of  the  creek  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  other  purposes.  It  was  necessary  to 
break  it  so  that  the  water  could  be  utilized.  The 
people  on  several  occasions  broke  the  dam  in  the 
daytime  and  as  often  would  the  little  animals 
repair  it  during  the  following  night,  like  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  struggling  desperately  to  defend  their 
walls  against  the  besieging  Romans. 

The  beavers,  becoming  disgusted  with  the  way 
things  were  going,  decided  to  migrate  to  a  more 
secluded  spot.  They  disappeared  suddenly,  the 
entire  body  going  away  together.  They  went  up 
the  stream  about  two  miles  until  they  found  a 
point  where  the  mountain  range  could  be  crossed 
with  comfort.  Here  they  climbed  the  range  and 
descended  into  another  stream,  one  mile  beyond, 
and  constructed  a  dam. 

In  this  migration  they  had  to  ascend  one  thous¬ 
and  feet  and  to  descend  one  thousand  feet  to  find 
another  stream. 

Here  is  a  question  for  the  naturalist  to  answer ; 
Did  the  beavers  know  by  instinct  where  to  mi¬ 
grate  or  did  they  send  out  scouts  to  select  a  suita¬ 
ble  location? 

The  writer  who  went  to  the  scene  and  made 


A  BEAVER  AT  WORK— From  a  Sketch. 


an  investigation  of  the  affair,  believes  that  the 
beavers  held  a  consultation  and  before  abandoning 
their  old  home  sent  a  committee  of  at  least  two 
— perhaps  more — out  on  a  reconnoitering  expedi- 


FROM  ABOVE  THE  600  FOOT  BEAVER  DAM— THE  V^TALL  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  IS  THE  HILL  OCCUPIED  AS  A  WINTER  HOME. 
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tion.  He  found  evidence  in  the  way  of  tracks 
and  other  things  to  prove  that  this  precaution  had 
been  taken.  The  scouts  went  first  in  several  di¬ 
rections  and  finally  hit  upon  the  best  place  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  the  route  thither  and  reported  to  the 
folks  at  home.  The  most  experienced  engineer 
could  not  have  performed  his  work  with  greater 
skill  than  did  these  scout  beavers.  Probably  none 
of  th^-.*  rodents  had  ever  before  been  so  far  away 
from  home,  but  they  discovered  this  advantageous 
spot  for  their  new  dams  and  houses  as  a  result 
of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  country. 

Of  all  the  streams  in  the  country,  and  of  all 
the  points  along  the  stream  selected  there  is  none 
so  eminently  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  beavers 
as  the  one  they  chose.  The  present  abode  of  the 
little  animals  is  especially  adapted  to  their  work 
and  they  have  constructed  the  finest  beaver  dam 
ever  seen  by  any  student  of  natural  history.  The 
place  selected  is  a  point  where  nature  saved  them 
much  work  and  where  they  can  be  protected 
against  the  weather  and  surprise  by  the  enemy. 

They  went  to  work  in  the  new  field  and  in  a 
very  short  time  had  constructed  their  dam  and 
erected  their  houses.  The  dam  is  well  and 
strongly  built  and  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have 
seen  it  the  finest  beaver  dam  in  Colorado  today. 
There  is  less  brush  and  more  dirt  than  was  ever 
seen  in  a  beaver  dam  before. 

A  short  time  after  this  dam  was  finished,  some 
hunters  set  fire  to  the  brush  and  burned  out  much 


of  it,  so  that  the  dam  could  be  broken,  presuma¬ 
bly  to  enable  them  to  catch  easily  the  trout  in¬ 
closed  in  the  lake.  Quickly  was  this  repaired. 
After  a  second  experience  of.  this  kind  the  beavers 
rearranged  the  dam  entirely  so  that  the  water 
is  allowed  to  pour  over  the  top  of  the  dam  for 
the  entire  distance.  Thus  the  brush  and  wood  are 
kept  wet  all  the  time  so  that  it  is  now  impossible 
for  the  hunters  to  destroy  the  dam  at  any  time 
by  setting  fire  to  it.  This  dam  is  absolutely  level 
on  the  top,  is  about  five  hundred  feet  long  and 
incloses  about  fifteen  acres  of  water.  Surely 
the  m.ost  ardent  opponent  of  the  belief  in  the 
reasoning  power  of  animals  would  have  to  suc¬ 
cumb  before  such  an  illustration  as  this. 

Several  members  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
Denver  have  visited  the  dam  and  all  are  loud  in 
their  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  remarka¬ 
ble  intelligence  exhibited  by  the  beavers.  Some 
of  them  believe  that  there  are  at  least  fifty  in  the 
colony,  while  others  place  the  number  at  thirty. 
When  they  come  out  at  dusk  the  writer  has 
counted  thirty  at  one  time. 

In  Colorado,  beavers  build  dams  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  coyotes.  This  particular  colony  of 
beavers  has  for  protection,  in  addition  to  the  lake, 
a  hill  one  hundred  feet  high,  honeycombed  with 
chambers  and  passages,  where  they  live  in  winter 
when  coyotes  could  destroy  the  houses  in  the  lake. 

From  some  of  the  people  living  in  the  country 
the  Denver  students  of  natural  science  gathered 
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J.  B.  KINLEY,  A  Friend  of  the  Beaver. 

information  that  led  many  of  them  to  alter  their 
notions  in  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  beaver.  They 
say  that  the  beaver  uses  his  tail  simply  as  a 
signal — both  of  danger  and  for  other  purposes. 


Actual  observations  made  reveal  the  fact  that  4 
while  at  work  the  beavers  obey  a  boss  who  signals  f 
the  rest  either  to  begin  or  quit  work.  This  signal  ■  : 
is  made  by  slapping  the  water  with  the  tail.  As  ' 
is  known,  this  signal  is  also  used  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  whether  man  or  beast.  With  re¬ 
markable  alacrity  and  unanimity  the  signals  are 
observed  by  all  the  rest.  No  evidence  could 
be  shown  to  prove  that  the  tail  is  made  to  serve 
(as  is  commonly  believed)  for  a  trowel  to  smooth 
down  the  mud  used  in  construction. 

The  tail  has,  the  writer  believes,  from  observa¬ 
tion,  two  uses :  first,  as  a  signal  to  notify  others 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  second,  as  a  support 
to  the  body  when  the  animal  is  sitting.  Beavers 
always  work  at  night.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  see  them  at  work,  but  upon  any  approach 
the  captain  strikes  his  tail  on  the  water  or  on  the 
ground  as  an  alarm  signal,  and  all  scurry  away.  ; 

Sometimes  when  persons  are  near  the  beavers  | 

will  discharge  work  if  it  is  urgent,  such  as  repair-  | 

ing  a  broken  dam.  In  such  exigency  the  work 
is  done  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  and  I 

ground.  All  that  can  be  seen  is  the  constant  j 

appearance  of  the  sticks  and  brush  above  water  . 

and  near  the  point  where  the  dam  is  broken.  This  i 

is  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  tunnels  under 
the  dam  and  along  the  edge  of  the  stream  through 
which  the  beavers  bring  their  material. 

Mr.  Borchert  of  Denver,  who  watched  this  mode 
of  work  in  the  face  of  danger,  said  that  when 
all  the  sticks  and  dirt  necessary  had  been  put  in 
place  in  this  manner  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  { 

finishing  touches  to  be  made,  he  saw  one  of  the  | 

beavers  appear  and,  going  to  the  top  of  the  dam,  I 

perform  that  task  alone  with  perfect  calm-  ! 

ness  as  well  as  dispatch.  He  patted  the  mud,  | 

arranged  the  sticks  and  rounded  up  the  dam  just  | 

as  well  as  if  it  had  been  done  when  no  danger 
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A  RARE  NEGATIVE  OF  A  BEAVER  AT  WORK  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

THE  DAM  WAS  BROKEN  AND  THE  BEAVER  18  REPAIRING  THE  WATER  LINE.— PHOTO  BY  F.  M.  I8HAM. 


was  at  hand.  Undoubtedly  this  beaver  had  been 
selected  to  risk  his  life  in  order  to  do  this  work. 
He  is  the  Richard  Pearson  Hobson  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  trees  felled  by  the  beavers,  it  was 
found,  were  as  large  as  a  man’s  calf,  and  were 
cut  down  with  surprising  speed  and  neatness. 

The  frugality  and  providence  of  the  beaver  was 
shown  in  that  they  had  plenty  of  material  always 


at  hand.  There  were  piles  of  brush  and  sticks 
ready  to  be  used  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  dis¬ 
charge  work  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  after  an 
accident  to  the  dam. 

The  houses  constructed  by  the  beavers  at  their 
new  city  are  marvels  of  ing^uity  and  skill.  They 
show  that  the  beavers  had  an  eye  to  convenience 
as  well  as  security.  From  any  point  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  these  houses  may  be  reached  by  subways.  The 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  DAM. 
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houses  are  so  built  as  to  admit  of  ventilation, 
while  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  coyote  or  even 
a  badger  to  molest  them.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  a  man  to  build  a  house  to  suit  so  admirably 
the  purposes  for  which  these  are  used  with  such 
material  as  the  little  animals  had  at  their  disposal. 

Beavers  select  trees  above  the  dam,  fell  them 
with  the  teeth  and  float  them  down  stream;  they 
never  attempt  to  drag  anything  up  stream. 

They  are  very  powerful  animals  in  proportion 
to  their  small  size.  They  are  not  vicious,  but  if 
caught  will  bite  in  defense,  and  their  strong  teeth 
make  the  bite  a  serious  wound.  While  the  beaver 
is  fast  being  exterminated,  the  Palmer  Lake  colony 


is  being  jealously  guarded.  They  propagate  rap¬ 
idly.  This  colony  is  believed  to  be  now  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  There  are  strag 
gling  companies  of  beavers  over  the  states,  but 
they  have  been  hunted  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  burrow  into  the  ground.  There 
are  many  beavers  in  the  northern  part  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  in  other  northern  countries. 

(Editor's  Note. — Dr.  Kinley  has  most  kindlv 
offered  to  conduct  in  person  an  excursion  to  this 
beaver  village  the  coming  chautauqua  season.  He 
invites  as  his  special  guests  on  the  excursion  mem  ¬ 
bers  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  the  Glen  Park 
chautauquas.) 


^  AMERICAN  TRAVEL  LECTURES  ^ 


THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  THE  COLORADO 


Contributed  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Diven 


N  1872,  J.  H.  Beadle,  who  spent  five 
years  in  exploring  the  country  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  commented  on  a  portion  of  the 
proposed  route  of  the  Thirty-fifth  parallel  rail¬ 
road  as  follows :  “This  is  like  all  the  other  routes 
across  the  continent  in  one  respect:  It  must  trav¬ 
erse  a  desert  region  from  four  to  eight  hundred 
miles  in  width.  But  tltis  line  has  two  advantages ; 
the  desert  country  is  more  narrow,  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  route  better.  Southwest  of  Moqui,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  San  Francisco  and  White  Mountains, 
the  road  runs  through  a  heavily  timbered  country 
for  over  fifty  miles.” 

We  started  from  San  Francisco  in  August,  oyer 
this  railroad,  to  traverse  this  desert,  and  our  im¬ 
mediate  destination  was  to  be  the  heavily  timbered 
country  mentioned  by  Mr.  x^eadle. 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  depot  hotel  at  Mojave, 
in  order  that  we  might  cross  the  desert  in  the  day¬ 
time.  One  authority  says  that  the  Yuma  and  Mo¬ 
jave  are  a  succession  of  sandy  plains  covered  in 
places  with  grass,  and  that  they  are  not  in  any 
strict  sense  deserts,  although  they  are  considered 
and  called  deserts  by  geographers  and  locally. 

Cad  us,  yucca,  greaseweed,  sagebrush,  mirage, 
traveling  horizon  lines,  shimmering  heat-waves, 
rising  benches  of  land,  and  barren,  isolated  buttes 
diversified  and  beautified  the  desert  landscape. 

The  antipodes  of  a  city  like  New  York,  border¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  our 
country,  is  to  be  found  in  this  south-western  part 
of  the  United  vStates  where  the  American  Desert 
stretches  these  arid  plains  mile  upon  mile:  the 
humid  atmosphere,  the  deafening  noise,  the  crowd¬ 
ed,  struggling  turmoil  of  life,  that  tax  to  the  utter¬ 
most  the  senses,  characterizes  the  one;  glorious 
sunshine,  pure  air,  deep,  restful  silence,  the  quiet 
reign  of  inanimate  nature,  soothing  and  refresh¬ 
ing  over-strained  nerves,  characterizes  the  other. 
We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  desert  as  lonely  and 


desolate  and  imply  in  the  statement  the  compan¬ 
ionableness  of  the  city.  Is  not  the  reverse  more 
often  true?  Our  feelings  are  apt  to  revolt  against 
the  life  that  is  shut  in  between  the  walls  of  the 
over-crowded  city  streets.  There  is  no  loneliness 
so  oppressive  as  that  which  comes  upon  one,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  realizes,  fully,  how 
heredity,  environment,  education,  diverse  inter¬ 
ests  and  life-purposes,  isolate  one  member  of  the 
human  family  from  another.  In  a  citv  the  points 
of  difference  are  emphasized ;  in  the  deep  woods, 
the  great  canon,  the  silent  desert,  differences 
seem  to  minimize.  Man  does  not  thrust  himself 
upon  one  as  a  force  to  be  coped  with,  but  God’s 
greatness  impresses  the  mind,  and,  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  the  oneness  of  humanity  unconsciously  per¬ 
vades  every  thought. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  journey  across  these  arid 
plains,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  decided  that 
we  had  found  one  of  the  supremely  warm  and 
dusty  places  of  the  Earth.  When  our  train  stop¬ 
ped  at  The  Needles,  on  the  Colorado  River,  we 
thought  we  had  reached  a  point  where  heat  was 
compounded,  but  during  the  night  the  train  climb¬ 
ed  up  into  higher  and  cooler  regions  and  blankets 
were  comfortable  in  the  sleeper. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  took  breakfast  in  Flag¬ 
staff.  There  was  fine  timber  all  about  Flagstaff 
then.  But  that  most  destructive  and  wasteful 
thing  ever  set  up  in  a  community, .  the  sawmill, 
has  been  doing  its  deadly  work,  and  painful 
changes  come  where  its  buzz  is  heard  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time.  In  1863,  Lowell  wrote 
a  most  charming  letter  to  President  Hill  of  Har¬ 
vard,  about  the  trees  in  the  college  yard.  In  this 
letter  he  said.  “If  we  will  only  let  a  tree  alone, 
it  will  build  itself  with  a  nobleness  of  proportion 
and  grace  of  detail  that  Giotto  himself  might  have 
envied.  Nor  should  the  pruning  as  now  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  men  who  get  all  thev  cut  off,  and  whose 
whole  notion  of  pruning,  accordingly,  is  ‘ax  and 
it  shall  be  given  unto  you.’  Do,  pray,  take  this 
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AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  OLD  HANCE  TRAIL. 


COURTESY  OF  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY 
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matter  into  your  own  hands — for  you  know  how 
to  love  a  tree — and  give  us  a  modern  instance  of 
a  wise  saw.” 

If  one  could  take  a  view  of  the  country  about 
Flagstaff  from  the  Observatory  there  which  bears 
the  name  “Lowell,”  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  feel 
that  these  words  needed  now  to  be  spoken  to 
someone  in  authority  in  this  region, — a  lover  of 
trees. 

In  daring,  pioneer  days  in  the  Calaveras,  gunny 
sacks  were  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  coach 
horses,  and  a  man  stood  at  the  head  of  each  horse 
with  his  hand  on  the  bridle,  while  passengers  seat¬ 
ed  themselves  and  got  ready  for  the  run-away 
which  soon  followed.  The  driver  gathered  up  and 
separated  the  lines  in  his  fingers,  and  then  asked, 
“Is  everybody  ready?”  “Yes.”  Simultaneously, 
gunny  sacks  were  snatched  off,  bridle-bits  loosen¬ 
ed,  the  foot  removed  from  the  brake,  and,  for  a 
brief  moment,  every  horse  stood  on  his  hind  legs, 
with  distended  nostrils  and  fiery  eyes,  then,  away 
at  bounding  speed  ! — for  miles  tearing  along,  ap¬ 
parently  unguided  and  uncontroled,  over  danger¬ 
ous  roads  that  swept,  in  some  places,  precipitously 
down  the  mountain,  rounding  projections  that 
must  be  taken  on  a  certain  curve,  and  skimming 
the  very  edge  of  yawning  chasms. 

Some  of  us  not  experienced  in  Calaveras  meth¬ 
ods  thought  we  had  jeopardized  our  lives  before 
we  reached  the  canon.  From  the  time  we  climbed 
into  the  stage  at  Flagstaff,  every  change  of  teams 
and  every  fresh  start,  was  accompanied  with  the 
wildest  antics  of  the  horses  and  what  appeared 
to  be  a  run-away  which  always,  in  the  end,  set¬ 
tled  down  into  a  swinging  gallop,  then,  later,  a 
steady,  rapid  trot. 

We  drove  eighteen  miles  to  the  first  relay  station 
at  this  fast  gait.  The  timber  through  which  we 
passed  looked  like  a  cultivated  forest.  Not  one 
tree  crowded  the  branches  of  another,  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  undergrowth.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
was  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  beautiful  bodies 
of  shapely  pine  trees.  The  earth  was  spotted  with 
varying  patches  of  sunshine,  and,  occasionally, 
stretches  covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of  as¬ 
pen.  We  seemed  to  be  gazing  upon  one  of  those 
ideal  forest  scenes  they  sometimes  show  one  in 
Europe  when  Von  Weber’s  opera  “Sylvania”  is 
upon  the  stage. 

Having  once  seen,  one  can  never  forget  these 
sylvan  pictures  of  majestic  pines,  of  white  spotted 
tree-trunks  with  delicate,  whispering,  fluttering 
leaves,  of  grassy  carpets  figured  o’er  with  shadow- 
trees.  and,  here  and  there,  broken  into  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  richly  colored  flowers  of  whose  indi¬ 
vidual  beauty  the  rapidly  moving  stage  could 
not  rob  one. 

We  skirted  the  grand  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
a  group  in  the  long  line  of  extinct  volcanoes  in 
this  portion  of  the  state.  The  highest  peak  is  nam¬ 
ed  for  Agassiz.  From  its  apex,  the  horizon  line 
is  measured  by  a  radius  varying  from  eighty  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  farther  wall 
of  the  Bright  Angel  Amphitheater  in  the  Grand 
Canon  glows  sixty  miles  away,  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  north,  the  Navajo  Indian  Mountains  and 
Reservation  and  the  marvelous  Painted  Desert 
come  within  the  range  of  vision,  while,  in  the  east. 


Sunset  Crater,  radiating  a  red  lustre  from  its  scar¬ 
red  top,  rivals  Mount  Edgecombe,  the  pride  of 
Sitka. 

It  seems  fitting  that  a  great  glacier  in  Alaska 
and  an  extinct  volcano  in  Arizona  should  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  exerted  such  salu¬ 
tary  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  study  of  nat¬ 
ural  science  in  this  country.  Not  only  America, 
but  the  civilized  world  is  under  obligations  to  the 
little  republic  of  Switzerland  for  educational  re¬ 
formers. 

Sometime  before  we  reached  the  first  station, 
the  winding  of  a  horn  gave  notice  of  our  approach, 
and  fresh  horses,  ready  harnessed,  were  out  await¬ 
ing  us.  In  a  few  moments  we  were  off  again. 
After  driving  twenty-two  miles,  we  stopped  at 
lonely  Cedar  Ranch  for  lunch.  We  left  here  at 
two  o’clock  with  the  worst  run-away  of  the  trip. 
The  men  who  held  the  horses  until  the  word  was 
given  to  “let  ’em  go,”  had  a  look  upon  their  faces 
which  plainly  said,  “Now,  let’s  see  what’ll  happen.” 
The  horses  reared,  plunged,  and  dashed  off  fin¬ 
ally  with  such  a  rush,  it  seemed  everything  would 
be  shaken  out  of  the  stage.  This  eighteen  miles 
was  through  open  country  made  rough  for  travel 
by  black  lava  rocks.  The  only  water  to  be  had 
at  the  third  station  was  hauled  for  man  and 
beast  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles. 

The  last  part  of  the  journey  was  most  trying 
to  the  nerves.  It  grew  dark  before  we  reached 
the  terminus.  There  was  an  acceleration  of  speed, 
we  were  in  the  timber,  could  not  see  the  road,  and 
we  flew  around  corners,  near  to  the  bodies  of 
trees  which  gave  us  successive  shocks  as  they 
boldly  and  suddenly  thrust  themselves  into  our 
line  of  vision.  On  some  of  the  sudden  curves, 
the  stage  seemed  to  be  taking  wings  to  itself  and 
flying  off  down  some  hill.  At  such  times  one 
longea  to  feel  it  moving  ahead.  We  stopped  at 
last  ill  the  midst  of  trees  sheltering  a  double  line 
of  ghostly-looking  tents.  The  lanterns  only  made 
the  shadows  more  weird.  We  were  assigned  a 
tent  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  sight  for  which 
we  had  taken  this  long  stage  journey  of  sixty- 
seven  miles. 

Next  morning  when  we  stepped  from  our  tent 
door,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  particularly  beau¬ 
tiful  spot.  There  were  stately  pine  trees  all  about 
us,  and  a  turquoise-blue  sky  overhead.  The  log 
cabin  and  the  group  of  white  tents  were  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  primitive  forest.  There  was  no 
sign  of  chasm  or  canon  to  be  seen.  We  seemed 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  woods. 

“Where  shall  we  find  the  canon?”  was  asked 
“Up  there,”  pointing  to  the  rising  knoll  of  land 
at  the  base  of  which  stood  our  tent.  We  climbed 
the  few  paces  to  its  summit. 

Ah,  me !  in  this  life  of  ours,  language,  however 
richly  developed,  will  never  be  able  to  describe 
the  scene  spread  out  before  us,  and  it  will  never 
be  able  to  express,  in  any  degree,  the  shock  given 
to  the  spirit  by  such  overwhelming  majesty  and 
grandeur. 

Moses  said,  “I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory.” 
And  the  Lord  said,  “Thou  canst  not  see  my  face 
and  live.  Behold  there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou 
shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  ARIZONA— from  a  painting  by  thomas  moran 
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while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will  put  thee 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with 
my  hand  while  I  pass  by.”  Standing  on  the  rim 
of  this  canon,  one  feels  that  he  has  seen  this  same 
glory. 

One  may  have  spent — as  the  writer  has — many 
days  amid  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  : 
he  may  have  stood  four  miles  back  on  the  Muir 
Glacier  and  looked  upon  the  ice-sheet,  stretching 
away  northward,  larger  than  the  whole  of  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  he  may  have  stood  upon  the  crown  of  the 
Eggischhorn,  and  scanned  the  frozen  billows  of 
the  Aletsch,  largest  of  all  the  four  hundred  gla¬ 
ciers  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  but  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado  excelleth  them  all. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  experienced  trav¬ 
ellers  who  have  seen  the  world  to  be  the  match- 
les  piece  of  scenery  upon  the  known  globe. 

We  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  gorge,  where  it 
cuts  through  the  Kaibab  Plateau,  a  vermilion 
splendor  one  hundred  miles  long,  thirteen  miles 
wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  deep.  We  looked 
out,  and  down,  upon  a  charmed  world  filled  with 
peak  after  peak,  canon  upon  canon,  flaming  lights 
of  grey,  yellow,  green,  and  scarlet,  rolling  masses 
of  clouds,  and  abysses  lost  in  deep,  dark  shadows. 
The  view  was  perfectly  bewildering.  Away  in  the 
distance,  the  canon  rent  the  blue  sky,  and  made 
the  impression  that  we  were  upon  the  highway 
that  led  to  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  country 
in  some  other  sphere. 

Later  in  the  day  we  entered  this  under-world, 
going  down  the  Hance  Trail,  a  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  in  many  places,  dangerous  path  which  it  took 
Mr.  Hance  two  years  to  make.  When  Alexander 
Dumas  went  over  the  Gemmi  Pass  in  the  Alps, 
he  looked  over  one  of  the  great  precipices  and 
fell  back  unconscious.  His  teeth  chattered  so, 
he  put  his  handkerchief  betwen  them  and  found 
that  it  was  cut  as  if  by  a  razor  when  he  reached 
the  valley.  J.  L.  Stoddard,  the  world-famed  lec¬ 
turer,  tells  us,  after  he  descended  the  Hance  Trail, 
that  the  Gemmi  Pass  is  but  as  child’s  play  com¬ 
pared  with  it. 

When  we  reached  a  point  sublime  on  this  trail, 
where  the  path  rounds  a  gigantic  projecting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  canon  wall,  we  heard  a  distant  rumble 
like  thunder.  Soon,  out  of  every  side  canon  heavy 
clouds  came  rolling  in  filling  the  main  gorge.  The 
scene  was  terrifying.  As  the  storm  swept  toward 
us,  lightning  flashed  from  wall  to  wall,  the  roar 
of  the  thunder  was  deafening,  smiting  our  ears 
with  almost  continuous  reverberation.  We  look¬ 
ed  up,  the  blue  sky  seemed  a  flat  cover  laid  down 
upon  the  canon  rim,  and  brilliant  sunshine — fille(l 
with  a  red-gold  radiance  from  the  masses  of  color 
— capped  the  angry  storm-clouds  whenever  they 
swept  into  these  streams  of  light.  There  was  a 
world  of  brightness  within  the  canon  walls  half 
a  mile  or  more  above  us,  but  we  were  in  the  midst 
ot  raginp-  elements  which  soon  poured  a  deluge 
upon  us.  It  was  nine  o’clock  when  we  reached 
the  camp  that  night.  The  experiences  of  the  da^f 
had  been  so  severe,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  hotel- 
keeper,  we  refrained  from  eating.  Taking  a 
sponge  bath,  and  drinking  some  hot  milk,  we  went 
to  bed.  So  invigorating  is  the  air  on  this  high 


plateau,  which  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  that  we  slept  dreamlessly 
that  night  and  awoke  early  next  morning,  hungry 
and  happy.  We  spent  the  day  riding  along  the 
canon  rim  as  far  as  there  was  any  path  for  our 
horses. 

During  this  ride,  on  the  verge  of  precipices  we 
saw  the  remains  of  ancient  cliff  dwellings,  the 
most  remarkable  one  being  upon  a  salient  of  Point 
Moran.  Every  extrme  has  some  subtle  line  of 
connection,  so,  Arizona  holds  fast  an  ethnological 
thread  that  binds  the  far  off  Attoo  Island — the 
utter-most  western  sentinel  of  our  country — to 
South  America.  In  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  side  by  side  with  the  mummies  from 
Peru,  are  those  found  by  Mr.  Dali  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands.  In  their  general  appearance  these 
mummies  seem  to  be  identical.  These  Islands  give 
evidence  of  having  been  inhabited  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  of  having  had  a  crowded 
population.  We  know  that  out  of  the  far  north¬ 
west  came  successive  migrations  of  people  whose 
history  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  that  several 
tribes  separated  themselves  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  moved  on  southward,  and  established 
themselves  in  this  south-western  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

All  along  the  way  is  scattered,  what  one  mighi 
term,  the  debris  left  by  these  migrating  peoples. 
Professor  Davidson  and  others  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  strong  resemblances  of  the  ab¬ 
original  tribes  inhabiting  these  islands  to  the  Chin¬ 
ese  and  Japanese.  These  resemblances  can  also 
be  traced  all  along  the  way  to  the  south,  and, 
who  knows  ?  time  may  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
thread  crosses  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  ties  the  two 
continents  together. 

Let  us  take  our  last  view  of  the  canon  from 
Bissell’s  point.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  says : 
“The  cliffs  surpass  in  fantastic  form  and  brilliant 
color  anything  that  the  imagination  conceives  pos¬ 
sible  in  nature.  The  scene  is  one  to  strike  dumb 
with  awe  or  to  unstring  the  nerves.  The  great 
space  is  filled  with  gigantic  architectural  con¬ 
structions,  amphitheaters,  gorges,  precipices,  walls 
of  masonry,  fortresses,  temples  mountain  size,  all 
brilliant  with  color — streaks  of  solid  hues  a  thous¬ 
and  feet  in  width.  Those  who  have  long  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  it  by 
far  the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles.” 

Charles  F.  Lummis  says :  “With  its  windings 
and  side  canons  of  the  first  magnitude  it  is  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  long,  in  many  places  over 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  from  eight  to 
twenty  miles  in  width.  The  Yosemite  and  Yellow¬ 
stone — wonderful  as  they  are — are  babies  beside 
this  peerless  gorge.  When  the  ineffable  sunshine 
of  that  arid  but  enchanted  land  falls  upon  the 
wondrous  domes  and  battlements  with  a  glow 
which  seems  not  of  this  world  the  sight  is  such 
that  strong  men  sit  down  and  weep  in  spechless 
awe.” 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  excavation  of  the 
Colorado  Canon  is  due  chiefly  to  great  floods,  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  phenomena  of  canon 
exhibited  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  nowhere  are 
they  so  obviously  the  result  of  pure  erosion.  In 
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some  places  the  canon  is  cut  out  clean  from  side 
to  side  and  the  stream  held  within  the  walls  as 
in  Marble  Canon.  C.  E.  Dutton  says  the  rocks 
of  the  level  region  either  side  of  the  canon,  and 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  is  Carboniferous 
limestone;  below  are  Paleozoic  sandstones  and 
other  limestones,  descending  to  the  Cambrian ;  at 
bottom  in  some  parts,  and  for  a  height  of  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  feet  above,  the  rocks  are 
granite.  The  Grand  Canon  forms  the  grandest 
natural  geological  section  known. 


Of  those  who  have  written  about  the  canon. 
Major  Powell,  who  first  explored  it,  writes  most 
instructively;  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  most  elo¬ 
quently;  John  L.  Stoddard,  most  popularly. 

When  one  considers  that  there  are  peaks  of 
marvellous  color  in  this  canon  higher  than  those 
of  the  Appalachian  range,  and  that  such  a  canon 
as  that  of  the  ..A-rkansas  would  be  but  a  mere  pin 
scratch  in  the  Grand  Canon,  he  will  nnderstand 
that  any  attempt  at  description,  either  by  pen  or 
brush,  is  absolutely  paltry. 


C(^yrighttS99,  by  H.Q. Peabody. 


FROM  RIM  TO  RIM, 


COURTESY  OF  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 


THE  EVENING  STAR 

Lo !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West, 

Whose  panes  the  sunken  sun  incarnadines 
Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement  shines 
The  evening  star,  the  star  of  love  and  rest ! 
And  then  anon  she  doth  herself  divest 
Of  all  her  radiant  garments,  and  reclines 
Behind  the  somber  screen  of  yonder  pines, 
With  slumber  and  soft  dreams  of  love  opprest. 

O  my  beloved,  my  sweet  Hesperus ! 

My  morning  and  my  evening  star  of  love ! 

My  best  and  gentlest  lady !  even  thus. 

As  that  fair  planet  in  the  sky  above. 

Dost  thou  retire  unto  thy  rest  at  night. 

And  from  thy  darkened  window  fades  the  light. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND 

By  Maude  Orton  Truesdale 


HHE  origin  of  the  story  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  literary  con¬ 
troversy.  While  there  are  still  some 
critics  who  claim  that  the  whole  story 
is  but  a  myth,  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to 
be  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  there  was 
a  good  and  great  king  named  Arthur,  who  ruled 
in  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  who 


founded  a  new  order  of  chivalry,  who  defeated 
the  heathen,  and  brought  peace  to  the  land. 
That  much  seems  to  be  assured ;  but  around  this 
kingly  figure  has  grown  up  a  grist  of  stories  from 
all  languages,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  discern  the  true  from 
the  purely ‘legendary. 

Just  how  the  story  comes  down  to  us  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  probably  from  Wales.  The  Celtic  legend 
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!  was  carried  to  Brittany  and  then  translated  back 
!  from  the  French  into  English.  This  much  we  do 
I  know ;  in  the  12th  century  the  name  of  King  Ar- 
t  thur  stood  for  an  ideal  of  royal  wisdom,  chivalric 
I  virtue,  and  kingly  prowess,  recognized  alike  in 
France,  Germany  and  England. 

To  understand  just  how  the  story  grew,  and 
accumulated  myths  and  fables  from  other  coun- 
I  tries,  we  must  remember  that  before  the  age  of 
;  reading,  when  printing  was  unknown  and  books 
were  limited  to  the  slowly  constructed  manu- 
!  scripts,  and  illuminations  of  the  monks,  we  find 
'  an  age  of  listening.  About  every  court  and  great 
I  baronial  house  was  a  story  teller,  or  trouvere, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  relate  the  history,  stories  and 
legends  of  the  land.  As  these  trouveres  wandered 
about  from  one  house  to  another,  and  even  from 
one  country  to  another,  thev  picked  up  the  stories 
of  the  different  lands  and  cleverly  wove  them  into 
their  tales.  These  men  were  often  poets  and  added 
their  own  personality  to  the  stories,  so  that  we 
find  the  same  legend  appearing  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  under  a  little  different  guise.  The  story  of 
Arthur  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  imaginations 
of  these  trouveres  and  we  find  portions  of  it  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  folk-lore  of  France.  Normandy, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  even  Greece. 

Walter  Map,  a  scholar  and  prose  writer  of  high 
repute  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  gathered  together 
the  stories  and  legends  clustered  about  the  name 
of  Arthur  into  a  consecutive  tale,  and  gave  to  the 
world  all  that  is  best  in  the  story  of  Arthur.  The 
result  was  a  grand  religious  prose  poem. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Gurteen.  in  his  “Arthurian 
Epic.”  claims  that  “this  cyclus  of  romances,  built 
up  as  it  was  on  a  tiny  germ  of  history,  on  the 
:  bardic  poems  of  Wales  and  Brittany,  on  local  tra¬ 
ditions.  church  legends  and  Latin  chronicles,  was 
'  nevertheless  in  its  fully  developed  form,  the  out- 
■  growth  of  the  political,  ecclesiastical  and  social 
conditions  of  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of  England. 

So  we  find  Walter  Map  more  than  a  writer  of 
I  tales  of  chivalry.  He  wished  to  instruct,  and  into 
'  the  story  has  put  much  of  the  theology  of  the  dav. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  age  of  chi- 
1  yalry,  in  the  middle  of  the  i^^th  century,  when  the 
I  invention  of  printing  was  beginning  to  revolu- 
f  tionize  the  vmrld,  that  the  story  was  made  acces- 
i  sible  to  all.  In  1485  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  gathered 
I  together  the  Arthurian  legends  into  a  connected 
!  storv.  which  was  printed  bv  that  famous  printer. 

I  William  Caxton.  Upon  Mallory’s  “Morte  Darthur” 
:  Tenny.son  has  based  his  “Idylls  of  the  King,” 
i  though  in  manv  cases  he  has  changed  the  stories 
I  and  given  to  the  characters  his  own  conception, 
i  But  the  greatest  difference,  aside  from  that  of 
I  style,  which  it  is  impossible,  as  well  as  not  fitting. 

^  to  compare,  is  one  of  ethics.  Both  style  and 
I  thought  are  the  out-growth  of  the  age  in  which 
\  thev  were  written. 

Mallory’s  quaint,  though  not  unmusical  prose. 
I  sounds  strange  to  nineteenth  century  ears  accus- 
I  tomed  to  the  grand  music  of  Tennyson’s  blank 
»  vrrse,  and^  what  Swinburne  has  most  aptly  called 
i  “the  exquisite  magnificence”  of  his  imagery. 

Instead  of  adhering  to  Mallory’s  idea  that  the 
I  death  of  Arthur,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Round 
I  Table,  was  due  to  Arthur’s  sin,  Tennyson  gives 
I  us  a  Christian  conception,  and  paints  Arthur  as  a 


true,  brave  soul  fighting  for  good  and  right,  but 
the  victim  of  forces  of  evil  that  operate  through 
others.  He  puts  the  emphasis  not  on  fate,  as  in 
the  old  Greek  tragedies,  but  gives  his  hero  Irce 
will. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  Idylls  is  the  ethics  of  the 
19th  century.  Mr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  defends 
Tennyson’s  method  of  inserting  into  these  old 
stories  his  own  philosophy,  on  the  ground  that 
“Every  poet  of  the  first  rank  has  idealized,  or 
rather  vitalized,  his  characters  by  giving  to  them 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  he  has  himself 
experienced,  or  known  by  living  in  contact  with 
men  and  women  of  his  day.” 

There  is  something  in  this  epic  of  King  Arthur 
that  has  seized  upon  the  imagination  of  many 
great  writers.  From  the  beginning  “poets  and  ro¬ 
mancers  have  made  them  the  mirror  of  their  own 
chivalric  ideals  and  inspirations.”  Stopford 
Brooke  says,  in  speaking  of  this  phase  of  its  in¬ 
fluence,  “Chaucer  owned  its  power ;  Mallory  em¬ 
bodied  it ;  Spencer  seized  it ;  Milton  thought  of 
it  as  an  epic ;  Dryden  considered  it ;  Wordsworth 
touched  it;  Tennyson  took  up  its  lyre  again;  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Swinburne  and  Arnold  entered  into  its 
enchanted  land.  And  it  was  characteristic  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  steadiness  of  temper  and  fullness  of 
thought  that  he  should  try  to  make  his  form  of  it 
complete  and  new  created. 

Mr.  Brooke  considers  the  “Idylls  of  the  King”  a 
beautiful  allegory  of  the  soul  of  man  warring  with 
sense,  and  passing  on  its  way  through  life  to  death, 
and  through  death  to  resurrection.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  not  an  allegory 
but  a  parable.  “Arthur  is  a  man  in  whom  spirit 
has  conquered  and  reigns  supreme.  He  works  for 
the  uplifting  and  purification  of  humanity.  It  is 
the  problem  of  civilization.  His  foes  are  not  the 
heathen,  but  the  evil  passions  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women.” 

Before  giving  a  brief  analysis,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  poem  was  not  written  as  it  stands, 
but  was  the  growth  of  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  that  foreshadowing  of 
Elaine,  was  published  in  1832.  In  1859  appeared 
the  volume  entitled  “Idylls  of  the  King.”  It  con¬ 
tained  four  lyrics,  Enid  (since  divided  into  the 
Marriage  of  Geraint,  and  Geraint  and  Enid). 
Vivien,  Elaine,  and  Guinevere.  They  were  the 
3rd,  4th.  6th  and  7th  Idylls  as  they  now  stand. 
In  1870,  four  romantic  idylls  were  published  :  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  Pelleas  and 
Ettarre.  The  Passing  of  Arthur — the  ist,  8th,  9th. 
I2th  of  the  present  volume.  In  1872  appeared 
Gareth  and  Lynette  and  The  Last  Tournament — 
the  2nd  and  loth  parts  of  the  cycle.  In  1885  a 
volume  called  “Tiresias  and  Other  Poems”  con  ¬ 
tained  Balin  and  Balan,  which  Tennyson  said  was 
an  introduction  to  Merlin  and  Vivien,  and  this, 
the  5th  of  the  series,  completed  the  twelve  Idylls 
of  the  King. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur. 

Arthur’s  right  to  the  throne  is  questioned,  and 
then  proved.  Arthur  is  to  be  the  ideal  king  and 
also  the  ideal  man.  He  meets  and  loves  Guinevere. 
The  marriage  is  arranged.  Tennyson’s  idea  of 
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a  perfect  marriage  comes  out  in  these  words  of 
Arthur : 

“Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life, 

And  reigning  with  one  will  in  every  thing, 

Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
And  power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it  live.” 

L.ancelot,  the  friend  of  the  king,  of  whom  he 
says, 

“Man’s  word  is  God  in  man; 

Let  chance  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the  death.” 

is  sent  to  bring  Guinevere  to  the  court.  On  the 
journey  they  fall  in  love,  but  Guinevere,  loving 
Lancelot,  marries  Arthur,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  evil  that  befalls  thereafter.  Arthur 
brings  peace  to  the  land,  heathens  and  Romans  are 
driven  out,  and  the  Round  Table  is  established. 

Gareth  and  Lynette  is  the  conflict  between  true 
ambition  and  false  pride,  but  love  eventually  wins. 
Lynette  is  the  first  of  Tennyson’s  types  of  women 
in  the  Idylls.  She  appears  as  petulance. 

The  Marriage  of  Geraint,  and  Geraint  and  Enid 
must  be  considered  together.  Enid  is  the  type  of 
patience — Tennyson’s  Griselda.  She  is  a  woman 
whose  very  goodness  seems  a  fault.  It  makes  a 
tyrant  out  of  Geraint  whose  nature  is  slothful  and 
needed  the  spur  of  a  more  self-asserting  woman. 
She  is  affectionate  and  gracious,  but  tolerates  self¬ 
ishness  and  jealousy  in  Geraint.  In  his  mad  fits 
of  jealousy  he  imposes  tasks  upon  her  which  she 
cheerfully  carries  through  and  thus  proves  her 
innocence,  and  so  her  love  triumphs.  In  this  Idyll 
Ave  first  begin  to  see  the  bad  effect  at  court  of 
Guinevere’s  and  Lancelot’s  guilty  love. 

Balin  and  Balan. 

Tennyson  here  shows  furious  anger  as  another 
enemy  of  the  soul.  Just  as  Balin  is  beginning  to 
gain  a  little  goodness  and  gentleness,  his  faith  is 
shattered  by  Vivien,  who  tells  him  that  the  queen, 
his  ideal  woman,  is  false  to  Arthur.  In  this  Idyll, 
Vivien,  the  harlot,  is  first  introduced. 

Vivien  and  Merlin  is  the  story  of  an  old  man’s 
power  crippled  and  finally  broken  by  his  love  for 
a  beautiful,  young  and  thoroughly  false  woman, 
bense  conquers  and  degrades  the  intellect  of  the 
old  magician  Merlin.  Having  conquered  him, 
Vivien  scorns  him. 

Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

As  Vivien  represents  conscious  guilt,  so  Elaine 
represents  unconscious  innocence.  She  meets  and 
loves  Lancelot ;  pleads  for  his  love  in  return,  and 
when  she  finds  it  is  given  to  the  queen  she  dies  of 
a  broken  heart.  It  is  the  conflict  of  the  pure  love 
of  the  girl,  Elaine,  and  the  guilty  love  of  the  wo¬ 
man,  Guinevere,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  Lance¬ 
lot  for  being  true  to  the  queen. 

The  Holy  Grail  shows  the  “Strife  between  Sup¬ 
erstition,  which  is  sensual  religion,  and  true  Faith, 
which  is  spiritual.”  Many  knights  undertake  the 
quest  of  the  Grail,  but  Galahad  alone,  the  purest 
knight,  is  to  find  it.  Still,  in  Tennyson’s  eyes, 
Arthur,  who  remained  at  his  post  of  duty,  is  the 
real  hero. 


“And  some  among  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn  the  vow ; 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind. 

To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field 
Before  his  work  is  done.” 

According  to  Stopford  Brooke,  the  two  elements 
that  broke  up  the  Round  Table  were:  “First, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  as  illustrated  by  Vivien  and 
Merlin ;  and,  second,  the  mystic  asceticism  of  re- 
lig’oiy  as  seen  in  the  Holy  Grail.” 

Tennyson  does  not  seem  to  count  as  a  wise  and 
gcod  thing,  except  in  isolated  cases,  the  ascetic 
purity  necessary  to  find  the  Holy  Grail.  “He 
holds  that  true  life  is  to  bring  heaven  to  earth 
for  others,  rather  than  to  seek  apart  from  earth, 
a  heaven  for  yourself.” 

The  Holy  Grail  is  the  one  purely  allegorical 
Idyll.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  poetic  and  finished. 

The  story  of  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  is  but  the  story 
of  a  girl  wearied  by  the  love  of  a  man  for  whom 
she  does  not  care.  In  this  Idyll  again  sense 
triumphs. 

The  Last  Tournament  shows  the  Love  of  Tris- 
tam  and  Isolt  without  a  grain  of  nobleness.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  the  love  of  Lancelot  and  Guine-  i 
vere  which  is  always  courteous,  faithful,  though  i 
silent,  and  often  repentant.  In  this  Idyll,  Arthur 
comes  home  to  find  that  Guinevere,  at  last  awak¬ 
ened  to  a  sense  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  her  ; 
love  for  Lancelot,  has  parted  forever  with  Lance-  ! 
lot  and  fled  to  a  convent. 

In  Guinevere,  Arthur  shows  her  sin  to  his  wife, 
but  also  freely  forgives  her.  As  they  are  about 
to  part,  Guinevere  suddenly  comes  to  love  Arthur, 
and  not  until  then  does  she  truly  repent. 

As  The  Coming  of  Arthur  was  the  Prologue, 
so  the  last  Idyll,  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  is  the 
Epilogue.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  great  and 
good  man  facing  death.  The  Round  Table  is 
broken  up  ;  Love,  friendship,  all  the  ideals  of  his 
life  shattered,  but  his  soul  is  unsubdued.  He  has 
not  lived  in  vain,  for  he  has  loved  truly  and 
bravely  and  he  fearlessly  enters  the  barge  that  is 
to  bear  him  into  the  unknown  world  beyond.  Ar¬ 
thur’s  perfection  of  character  makes  us  feel  in 
him  a  certain  lack  of  humanity  and  our  sympathy 
is  with  erring  Guinevere,  exposed  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  her  love.  The  lessons  Tennyson  has 
taught  in  the  Idylls  seem  to  me  to  be :  that  no  man 
liveth  to  himself  alone. '  The  higher  he  is  placed 
the  greater  is  his  influence  for  good  or  evil.  The 
love  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  affected  the  whole 
courl ;  and  that  man  is  given  the  power  to  conquer 
his  own  soul,  if  he  will  but  exert  himself.  The 
temptations  of  life  are  but 

“Machinery  just  meant  ! 

To  give  thy  soul  its  bent,  I 

*  Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth  sufficiently  im-  ' 
pressed.’ 
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A  LITERARY  AND  HISTORIC  TRAVEL  COURSE  THROUGH 

ENGLAND 


BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  REFERENCE 


*“Hand-Book  of  Great  Britain” — Baedeker. 
*“Hand-Book  of  London” — Baedeker. 
^'■■‘Hand-Book  of  English  Cathedrals” — Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 

“Household  Book  of  Poetry” — Chas.  A.  Dana. 
“The  Golden  Treasury” — Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave. 

*“SPIAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS”  :  “King  Lear”  ; 
“Richard  II”;  “Richard  HI”;  “Henry  IV.” ; 
“Henry  V.”;  “Henry  VI.”;  “Henry  VHI.” ; 
“King  John.” 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  “Milton,”  “Addi¬ 
son,”  “Mme.  D’Arblay.” 

“English  Lands  Letters  and  Kings” — Donald  G. 
Mitchell.  (Especially  the  3rd  and  4th  Volumes.) 

“England  Without  and  Within” — Richard  Grant 
White. 

‘  Portraits  of  Places” — Henry  James. 

“The  Trip  to  England” — William  Winter. 

“The  Trip  to  England” — Goldwin  Smith. 
“Cathedral  Days” — Anna  Bowman  Dodd. 

*“A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage” — Julia  Dorr. 

Walter  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe,”  *“Kenilworth,” 
“Heart  of  Midlothian.” 

“Our  English  Cousins” — Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

Hawthorne’s  “English  Note  Book.” 

BOOKS  for  Special  Reference— IONIC  CAPS. 

Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King”;  “The  Coming 
of  Arthur;”  “Lancelot  and  Elaine;”  “Ihe  Holy 
Grail ;”  “The  Last  Tournament ;”  “The  Passing 
of  Arthur.” 

“The  Morte  Darthur” — Sir  Thomas  Mallory. 
“The  Poetry  of  Tennyson” — Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Chaucer’s  “Canterburv  Tales.” 

“The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports” — Henry  W. 
Longfellow. 

*“The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal” — James  Russell 
Lowel. 

“Memorials  of  Canterbury” — Dean  Stanley. 


“London,”  in  Historic  Towns  Series — W.  J. 
Loftie. 

“Walks  in  London” — Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

“London” — Sir  Walter  Besant. 

“Westminster” — Sir  Walter  Besant. 

“On  the  Cam” — William  j^yverett. 

“Past  and  Present” — Thomas  Carlyle. 

“Penelope’s  Progress’ — Mrs.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin. 

“Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh” — Laurence 
Hutton. 

*“Picturesque  Notes  of  Edinburgh” — Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

“Royal  Edinburgh” — Mrs.  Oliphant. 

*“Lady  of  the  Lake” — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*“Essay  on  Burns” — Thomas  Carlyle. 

*“Poems”  of  Williams  Wordsworth ;  “Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s  Journal.” 

*“Shakespeare’s  England” — William  Winter. 

*“Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great  Men 
and  Famous  Women” — Elbert  Hubbard. 

Washington  Irving’s  “Essays  on  Stratford.” 

“Oxford  Studies” — John  Richard  Green. 

“Tom  Brown  at  Oxford” — Thomas  Hughes. 

“Mme.  D’Arblay’s  Diary. 

“Evalina” — Fanney  Burney. 

“The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet” — Sir  Walter  Besant. 

“Monsieur  Beaucaire” — Booth  Tarkington. 

“Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers” — Addison. 

“The  Four  Georges” — Thackeray. 

*“Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard” — Thomas 
Grey. 

As  most  of  us  are  unable  to  purchase  all  of  the 
books  we  need  for  this  course,  let  me  suggest  that 
you  give  the  list  to  the  library  committee  in  your 
city  or  town.  Many  of  the  books  recommended 
are  of  general  interest  and  they  will  undoubtedly 
purchase  some  of  them.  In  case  there  is  no  cir¬ 
culating  library  in  your  town,  try  and  interest  a 
few  others  in  the  course  and  by  clubbing  together 
you  can  easily  buy  a  small  working  library. 


NOTE— The  Books  Starred  are  the  Most  Essential. 


PLAN  OF  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  FIRST  LESSON 


For  comfort  and  economy,  we  will  cross  the 
ocean  on  one  of  the  large  freight  boats  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Transport  Line,  which  runs  between  New 
I  York  and  London.  From  London  we  will  go  to 
;  Exeter  by  the  way  of  Southampton.  Exeter  is 
“the  one  English  city  in  which  it  is  certain  that 
:  human  habitation  has  never  ceased  from  the 
‘  Roman  period  to  the  present  day;  and  it  is  the 
f  one  city  which  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
’  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
\  tianity.”  Here  we  see  our  first  English  cathedral, 
(  but  one  with  no  marked  characteristics.  From 
I  Exeter,  excursions  may  be  made  to  Penzance  and 
1  Clovelly;  from  Exeter  we  go  to  Glastonbury,  the 


old  insular  Avallonia  of  the  Rom.ans ;  the  Avalon 
of  the  early  Britons.  Tradition  claims  that  Glas¬ 
tonbury  was  founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the 
year  66.  Here  he  built  a  church  and  carried  hither 
the  Holy  Grail,”  clothed  in  white  Samite,  mystic 
and  wonderful ;  and  here  it  abode  awhile.”  Arthur 
is  identified  with  many  places,  but  Glastonbury 
is  his  burial  place.  Mallory  connects  Camelot 
with  Avalon ;  and  also  with  Winchester,  where 
there  is  a  Round  Table  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  an 
oaken  board  with  the  names  of  the  Knights  upon 
it.  It  is  said  that  Henry  H.  found  the  bodies  of 
Arthur  and  Guinevere  at  Glastonbury,  and  that 
Guinevere  had  yellow  hair. 
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The  Abbey  is  now  nothing  but  a  beautiful  ruin 
whose  belongings  once  covered  sixty  acres. 

Wells,  another  cathedral  town,  is  six  miles  from 
Glastonbury.  From  Wells  we  go  to  Salisbury, 
whose  cathedral,  unlike  most  English  cathedrals 


which  were  several  generations  in  building,  was 
completed  in  thirty-eight  years.  Consequently,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  England  of  a  pure 
type  of  architecture.  It  is  pointed  early  English, 
or  lancet  form,  and  was  built  in  the  13th  century. 


REFERENCES  FOR  READING 


-11  Baedekers — Great  Britain ;  The  historical 
sketch  of  Architecture  in  England,  by  Edward  A. 
Freeman. 

To  King  Ina’s  Welle  and  the  Isle  of  Avalon  in 
Mrs.  Dorr’s  ‘A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage.” 

Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King.” 

Mallory’s  “Morte  Darthur”  (especially  the  in¬ 
troduction  by  Strachey). 

“An  Arthurian  Journey,”  a  charming  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1890. 

Lowell  s  “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.” 

“Hand-Book  of  English  Cathedrals” — Chapter 
on  Salisbury. 

“A  Romance  of  Clovelly” — a  short  story  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  July.  1895,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin. 

Required  Reading  in  History 

Any  good  English  History  may  be  used  as  a 
text  book. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  students  histories,  and 
the  one  in  which  work  will  be  assigned  is ; 

“History  of  England”— J.  N.  Lamed.  Pub¬ 
lished  iDy  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


Lesson  I.  Britain  and  Early  England,  B.  C.  55 
to  A.  D.  1066.  First  three  chapters  in  Lamed. 

Required  Reading  in  Literature 

“The  Introduction  to  English  Literature,”  by 
Henry  S.  Pancoast,  published  by  Henry  Holt  .& 
Company,  New  York,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
book  for  general  use. 

“English  Literature,”  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
is  also  good. 

Lesson  I.  Pancoast — Chapter  I ;  Part  I  and  H. 
Stopford  Brooke — Chapter  I, 

Qtiestions 

1.  What  is  an  Allegory? 

2.  Best  known  English  Allegory? 

3.  Difference  between  an  Allegory  and  a  Par¬ 
able  ? 

4.  What  is  an  Epic? 

5.  Name  one  great  Epic? 

6.  What  is  blank  verse? 

7.  What  was  the  Holy  Grail,  or  San  Greal? 

8.  What  was  meant  by  Chivalry? 

Next  month  a  list  of  25 


NOTE— The  Perry  Penny  Pictures  will  greatly  aid  in  our  Study  of  P  aces, 
of  the  Best  Pictures  for  our  work  will  be  given. 


^  THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 


Contributed  by  Liska  Stillman  Churchill 


HERE  was  a  time  when  elocution  meant 
only  the  saying  of  pieces,  and,  in  the 
main,  saying  them  badly.  There  is  still 
**  somewhat  of  a  chaotic  condition  exist- 
ant  in  the  art ;  its  fundamental  principles  have  not 
yet  been  interpreted  with  sufficient  simplicity. 

Much  of  the  work,  even  today,  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  pictures  drawn  and  colored  by  chil¬ 
dren,  with  no  knowledge  of  drawing,  perspective, 
proportion  or  color  values— not  to  mention  the 
matter  of  the  selection  and  handling  of  the 
brushes.  Much  of  the  elocution  we  see  exhibited 
is,  as  it  were,  laid  on  with  a  white-wash  brush, 
hor  that  matter  the  skillful  handling  of  even  a 
white-wash  brush  is  a  thing  requiring  some  in¬ 
telligence  and  considerable  practice. 

Whether  we  would  or  not  we  express  spirit¬ 


ually,  mentally  and  physically,  the  exact  point  of 
our  attainment  in  growth. 

The  man  is,  as  he  in  his  heart  thinketh.  The 
law  is  inexorable.  It  is  the  law  of  expression. 

The  word  “expression”  is  used  nowadays  to,  in 
a  large  measure,  alleviate  or  circumvent  the  pain 
and  dread  incident  upon  the  use  of  the  word 
‘  elocution.”  It  is  not  expedient  to  discuss  here 
the  etymology  of  the  words ;  it  is  with  the  psycho- 
loo'ical  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  the  words 
and  the  active  demonstration  of  that  for  which 
the  words  are  commonly  accepted  to  stand,  that 
we  have  to  deal. 

There  are  many  schools  where  the  art  of  elocu¬ 
tion,  of  expression,  is  the  piece  de  resistance  in 
the  curriculum.  The  output  of  such  schools  serve 
to  entertain  and  amuse,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
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tent,  their  friends;  they  recite  at  church  socials, 
lodge  entertainments,  woman’s  clubs  and  charity 
benefits. 

Is  this  the  end  and  aim  of  the  “art  of  expres¬ 
sion”  ? 

Art  of  expression 

I’ve  an  impression 

That  its  profession 

Is,  in  truth,  somewhat  droll. 


It  is,  indeed,  a  droll  thing  to  profess  to  teach  an 
art  whose  laws  are  as  elusive  as  those  of  the  so- 
called  Science  of  Medicine. 

Not  long  since  the  principal  of  a  school  of  ex¬ 
pression  was  invited  to  assist  in  presenting  a  pro¬ 
gramme  on  Victor  Hugo.  She  readily  consented, 
saying  she  would  read  scenes  from  “Les  Miser- 
ables.”  “Oh,  no,”  exclaimed  the  chairman  of  the 
committe ;  “do  write  a  paper ;  any  one  can  read  the 
scenes.”  Fortunately,  the  teacher  of  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pression  possessed  the  sense  of  humor  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  drollery  of  the  situation. 

What  is  expression? 

Without  digression, 

I  make  confession. 

The  reply  fills  my  soul. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  takes  as  much  inspira¬ 
tion  to  read  inspired  writings  as  it  does  to  write 
them.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  cannot  doubt  it.  the 
art  of  expression  consists : 

First — In  inspiration  of  such  quality  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  reader  potentially  capable  of  writing  the 
thing  he  would  read. 

Second — In  imagination  second  only  to  that  of 
the  author. 

Third — In  artistic  and  emotional  temperament, 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  author. 

Fourth — In  technical  knowledge  of  literature. 

Fifth — In  technical  knowledge  of  the  physical 
man. 

Sixth — In  the  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge ; 
to, “suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action.” 

Study  expression 
And  learn  repression. 

Which  brings  depression. 

That  can  leave  no  heart  whole. 

When  the  student  has  labored  long  and  earn¬ 
estly  to  master  the  six  requirements  and  begins 
to  apply  them,  he  is  contronted  with  an  army  of 
don’ts”  that  are  to  the  last  degree  confusing  and 
discouraging.  “Do  not  overstep  the  modesty  of 
nature” ;  “Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
arms” ;  “Do  not  come  tardy  off,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor.”  Could  anything  be  more 
intangible,  elusive?  The  student,  with  the  sin- 
cerest  desire  to  express,  is  greeted  with  “donts” 
till  his  soul  sinks  within  him ;  how  can  he  “ex¬ 
press”  and  simultaneously  “repress”  ?  Strive  as 


hard  as  strive  he  may,  still  it  is  his  own  soul,  his 
own  individuality  instead  of  the  individuality  of 
the  one  whom  he  would  personate,  that  domin¬ 
ates  his  work. 

The  admonition  is,  “put  yourself  in  his  place,” 
and  the  undertaking  is  no  easy  one. 

It  requires  facility  of  thought,  word  and  deed ; 
the  co-ordination  of  parts ;  the  correspondence  of 
the  sign  to  the  thing.  It  means  to  know  that  the 
fullness  of  all  power,  all  life,  all  love  is  within 
each  soul ;  that  each  atom  is  the  exponent  of  the 
whole;  that  “all  the  world’s  akin.”  It  means  that 
the  mind,  spirit  and  body  of  the  student  must  be 
in  such  unison,  that  is,  equally  and  harmoniously 
developed,  that  his  whole  being  will  vibrate  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  that  of  the  author  whose  work  he  would 
read  or  whose  character  he  would  portray. 

“He  who  essays  achievement  of  some  vast  im¬ 
port,  must,  per  force,  feel  his  heart  heave.”  And 
the  heart  of  the  earnest  student  does  heave,  in  very 
truth;  it  rises  to  the  crest  of  the  wave  in  joyous 
anticipation  of  attaining  the  goal  of  his  ideal — and 
it  sinks  in  the  very  trough  of  despair,  as  he  finds 
that  ideal  ever  advancing  before  him,  ever  far 
ahead  of  him,  as  is  the  vanishing  point  that  marks 
the  union  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  the  vision  and 
the  fulfillment. 

Strive  for  expression ; 

Find  in  succession. 

To  each  progression 
Scant  success  the  Fates  dole. 

For  the  beginner  is  joy;  all  seems  so  easy  and 
friends  offer  only  words  of  praise.  The  least  wise 
is  a  capable  critic  at  this  point  and  is  ever  ready 
with  words  of  commendation ;  the  ambition  of  the 
student  is  a  noble  one — and  his  progress,  however 
slight  it  may  be,  is  noticeable  and  indeed  remark¬ 
able;  but,  presently,  he  has  gone  beyond  the  ken 
of  family  and  friends ;  he  no  longer  reads  those 
pleasing  little  character  sketches  and  child  stories, 
but  chooses  dry  philosophical  subjects.  When  at 
last  a  Browning  number  is  broached — an  enter¬ 
tainer  is  lost — and  from  the  full  meridian  of  glory 
he  hastes  now  to  his  setting. 

The  public  desires  to  be  amused,  not  instructed, 
and  its  mandate  is  final. 

The  soul  of  the  student,  alive  now  and  filled 
with  the  glory  of  his  ideal  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  situation.  The  music  of  applause  is  still 
sweet  in  his  ears ;  he  endeavors  to  turn  about  and 
cater  to  the  demand  of  his  public,  but  the  old 
charm  is  lost. 

There  is  war  between  what  the  public  demand 
and  what  his  spirit  longs  to  give. 

Furtive  expression  ! 

With  some  exception, 

Art  of  suppression. 

And  one’s  youth  is  thy  toll. 

After  years  spent  in  what  many  times  has 
seemed  a  fruitless  search  for  reliable  guide  posts 
along  the  highway  of  the  chosen  art,  where  the 
depths  of  despair  and  discouragement  have  been 
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sounded,  when  the  evanescent  charm  of  youth  has 
fled,  and  with  it  all  reliance  on  the  caprice  of  an 
unappreciative  public,  then  comes  at  last  to  the 
earnest,  faithful  student  the  realization  that— 

Truthful  expression. 

Of  thought  procession 
Needs  wise  compression 
And  aims  straight  for  the  goal. 

Joy  unspeakable  is  his — the  goal  is  at  hand  he 
has  come  to  the  place  of  understanding— the  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  is  his  mission,  and  in  its  at¬ 
tainment  he  sees  the  necessity  of  simplicity  and 
directness  in  his  methods.  Thus  the  horrors  of 
“repression”  and  “suppression”^  and  consequent 
depression  are  lost  in  the  new  idea  of  purposeful 
“compression.” 

As  this  vision  of  the  truth  bursts  on  him,  the 
old  heartaches  vanish,  an  unappreciative  public 
no  longer  looms  before  him  like  a  dark  cloud,  no 
longer  he  dreads  an  audience  that  is  restless  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  his  Browning  numbers  only  to 
break  into  wild  applause  for  the  novice  who^  is 
willing  to  tell  “How  Brown  Got  His  Hair  Cut.” 

The  artist  who  has  reached  this  plane  of  at-one- 
ment  with  the  writer  of  thoughts  that  are  God¬ 
like  and  who  is  able  to  express  thoughts  with 
God-given  simplicity,  has  nothing  to  fear ;  all 
there  is  of  goodness,  of  power,  of  beauty  and  of 
truth  is  his.  He  looks  back  and  recognizes — 

That  most  expression 
Shows  the  oppression 
Due  to  transgression 
And  o’erturns  pleasure’s  bowl. 

He  sees  no  longer  an  “unappreciative  public,” 
but  a  public  that  was  patient  and  just  to  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  own  transition  from  the  nov¬ 
ice  to  the  artist.  It  was  right  that  they  should 
receive  him  just  as  they  did  and  bestow  upon  him 
only  such  meagre  applause  as  was  merited  by  his 
desire  to  please — his  desire  to  attain  the  ideal  he 
sought. — “Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and 
escaped.”  Now  all  is  so  simple  and  true,  where 
before  all  had  been  complex,  the  very  complex- 
itv  the  desire  for  effect,  for  applause,  is  the  uncon¬ 
scious  transgression  that  o’erturns  pleasure’s  bowl. 
When  the  truth,  the  freedom,  the  independence 
and  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  his  work  fills 
his  being,  it  commands  what  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain.  The  fault,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
fault,  lay  with  the  artist,  not  the  public.  That 
long  period  of  seeming  failure  was — 

“Machinery,  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent. 

Try  thee,  and  turn  thee  forth  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressed.” 


Material  things  quicken  and  mature  rapidly,  but 
the  human  soul  is  of  finer  stuff  and  its  growth  is 
very  gentle;  but  when  it  blossoms  into  maturity 
nothing  can  stand  before  it.  Its  divinity  is  un¬ 
assailable. 


This  is  the  goal  desired  by  all  men;  it  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  study  of  the  expression;  it  is 
the  art  of  living. 

The  saviors  of  the  world,  Amiel  says,  are  those 
who  have  thought  great  thoughts  of  the  world, 
and  no  less  are  those  who  are  able  to  express  these 
great  thoughts  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  giving 
their  minds,  spirits  and  bodies  to  this  service.  Such 
an  one  is  a  teacher  and  healer.  Such  an  one  has 
suffered  the  new  birth  and  from  the  resurrection 
of  his  own  soul  does  he  speak  to  the  hungering 
souls  of  his  people.  Such  an  one  is  a  medium,  act¬ 
ing  between  the  Divine  idea  and  its  fulfillment  on 
earth. 

When  viewed  from  this  standpoint,  need  one 
shrink  from  the  stigma  of  “elocution”  ? 

The  word  means  to  speak  out,  and  pray  let  us 
speak  out  in  clarion  tones  the  highest  truths  of 
which  we  may  lay  hold.  Whatever  phase  the  speak¬ 
ing  take,  let  it  ring  true  and  clear.  Whether  it 
be  Browning’s  philosophy  of  life  or  the  philosophy 
and  humor  of  the  plantation  Negro;  whether  it  be 
the  characters  of  Shakespeare  or  the  children  of 
Field  and  Riley,  it  is  an  expression  of  God  through 
man  and  as  such  is  of  Divine  origin  and  purpose. 

Murillo  painted  the  street  Arabs  of  Madrid  with 
no  less  loving  touch  than  he  bestowed  upon  the 
faces  of  angels. 

Nothing  is  too  trivial  to  receive  the  best  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  true  artist,  no  one  of  God’s  creatures 
is  too  lowly  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  his  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  subject  chosen,  but  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  treated,  that  marks  the  value  of  a 
work  of  art.  The  artist  recognizing  this  has  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  of  his  public, 
from  whatever  walks  of  life  they  may  be  assem¬ 
bled. 

“Eet  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor.”  No 
sooner  would  a  mother  feed  her  babe  lobster  salad 
than  would  the  true  artist  read  Ibsen  or  Brown¬ 
ing  to  the  audience  not  yet  ready  to  receive  such 
advanced  thoughts.  The  artist  did  not  leap,  but 
grew  into  his  comprehension  and  love  of  his  fav¬ 
orites,  and  should  he  expect  of  his  audience  greater 
things  than  he  could  do?  The  mission  of  the 
artist  is  to  give  forth,  and  to  radiate  the  joy  he 
feels  in  his  work  of  giving. 

Art  in  expression 
Brightens  life’s  session. 

Seems  a  possesion 
From  the  angels  we  stole. 

No  other  one  study  in  the  vast  curricula  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  is  so  far  reaching  in  its  benefi¬ 
cent  result  as  is  this  study  of  elocution,  expres¬ 
sion,  interpretation,  I  care  not  what  we  call  it; 
because  no  other  one  study  demands  the  equal  or 
harmonious  development  of  the  mind,  the  spirit 
and  the  body  of  the  student. 

No  other  one  studv  echoes  so  strongly  Pope’s 
prayer : 

“Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  ..  see; 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me.” 

In  preparing  the  simplest  character  sketch,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  personality  of  the  student  be, 
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during  the  process  of  study,  (that  is,  during  the 
process  of  impression)  laid  aside  or  lost  in  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  character  assumed. 
For  instance,  if  the  character  chosen  be  that  of 
one  who  has  fallen  under  stress  of  some  great 
temptation,  by  the  time  the  student  has  entered 
into  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  heart  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer  he  finds  himself  filled  with  love  and  charity, 
loving  the  sinner  while  loathing  the  sin.  A  charity 
that  can  thus  fill  and  overwhelm  the  heart  of  the 
artist  must  of  necessity  rebound  to  glorify  the 
life  of  the  artist. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  an  intellectual  con¬ 
cept  of  a  truth  is  not  sufficient,  it  must  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  being;  then  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  complete  and  the  expression  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence,  a  revelation. 

The  elocution  that  is  put  on  and  off  as  a  gar¬ 


ment  is  the  first  elementary  efforts  dealing  cnly 
with  externals.  It  is  the  shadow  that  precedes 
the  substance. 

The  elocution  that  is  a  speaking-out  from  the 
fiu.ness  of  the  within  is  what  the  better  schools 
of  today  aspire  to  teach.  The  work  they  are  doing 
expression  in  any  of  its  phases  need  fear  an 
unappreciative  public. 

Each  year  the  art  advances  and  each  year  the 
public  shows  a  corresponding  advance  in  at^nre- 
ciation. 

“A  man  never  rises  so  high  as  when  he  knows 
not  whither  he  is  going.” 

Let  the  art  pilgrim  continue  his  progress,  though 
the  way  seem  dark.  He  is  working  out  his  own 
salvation  primarily  and  no  greater  happiness  can 
come  to  any  man  than  the  consciousness  of  work 
well  done. 


COLLEGE  WOMEN  AS  HOME  MAKERS 

Contributed  by  Prof.  Cora  M.  McDonald 


ICTiOR  HUGO  has  proved  a  true  prophet 
when  he  predicted  that  the  nineteenth 
century  would  be  known  as  Woman’s 
Century. 

From  the  year  1800  when  no  colleges  for  women 
existed,  to  the  present  day,  when  one-third  of 
all  the  college  students  in  the  United  States  are 
women,  and  this  proportion  is  rapidly  increasing, 
when  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  are  girls,  while  more  than  seventy  per  cent 
of  all  our  teaching  is  done  by  women,  over  eighty 
per  cent,  in  the  north  Atlantic  portion,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  for  women  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  from  one  point  of  view  or  another. 

It  is  stated  that  in  America  three  broad  periods 
mark  her  educational  progress  :  first,  the  period  of 
quiescence  which  ends  about  1830 ;  second,  the 
period  of  agitation,  ending  with  the  civil  war ;  the 
third,  though  far  as  yet  from  completion,  the 
period  of  accomplishment.  First,  the  question  of 
her  mental  capacity  was  considered ;  then  of  her 
physical  ability;  then  of  the  propriety  of  advanced 
knowledge  for  her,  then  of  its  utility.  The  belief 
was  practically  universal  that  the  physical  and 
mental  endowments  of  woman  were  so  limited 
as  to  render  her  wholly  incapable  of  mastering  a 
college  education  or  training  for  professional  life ; 
that  work  outside  of  home  lines  was  improper  for 
her  and  therefore  higher  education  would  repre¬ 
sent  only  loss  of  time  and  money ;  that  any  woman 
who  would  seek  to  enter  a  profession  must  of  nec¬ 
essity  be  masculine,  unsexed,  indelicate,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  regard  of  public  esteem. 

She  has  risen  above  these  objections  one  by  one. 
Through  the  triumph  of  co-education,  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  prevailing  type  of 
education  in  the  United  States  for  both  sexes,  she 
now  pursues  study  by  the  side  of  man,  admitted 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  our  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  colleges,  only  three  state  univer¬ 
sities  refusing  her  admission — Virginia,  Georgia 
and  Louisiana,  the  doors  of  only  ten  of  our  sixty 


leading  colleges  closed  against  her,  and  these  “all 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  all  old  foundations.” 
All  European  universities  are  now  practically  open 
to  women,  and  each  year  they  are  taking  with 
honor  the  highest  degrees  conferred  by  these 
institutions. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer  says  :  “The  experience  _ 
of  the  last  thirty  years  shows  a  condition  of  wom¬ 
an’s  education  undreamed  of  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  It  shows  that  though  still  hampered 
here  and  there  by  timorous  restrictions,  women 
are  in  substantial  possession  of  much  the  same  op¬ 
portunities  as  are  available  for  men.  It  shows 
that  they  have  both  the  capacity  and  the  desire 
for  college  training,  that  they  can  make  profitable 
and  approved  use  of  it  when  obtained,  and  that 
they  are  eager  for  that  broader  and  more  original 
study  after  college  work  is  over  which  is  at  once 
the  most  novel  and  the  most  glorious  feature  of 
university  education  today.  Indeed,  women  have 
taken  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  the  prizes, 
honors,  and  fellowships  which  have  been  accessi¬ 
ble  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  the  men.  Their 
resort  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  in 
creased  far  more  than  that  of  men,  and  this  ad¬ 
vance  has  also  been  maintained  in  graduate  and 
professional  schools.  Women  having  in  general 
more  leisure  than  men,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  there  will  soon  be  more  women  than  men  in 
our  colleges  and  graduate  schools.  The  time,  too. 
has  passed  when  girls  went  to  college  to  prepare 
themselves  solely  for  teaching  or  for  other  bread¬ 
winning  occupations.  In  considerable  numbers 
they  now  seek  intellectual  resources  and  the  en¬ 
richment  of  their  private  lives.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  might  have  added,  that  many 
women  are  now  seeking  higher  education  and  even 
entering  the  learned  professions  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  alone. 

What  a  change  from  the  days  of  1853  when  re¬ 
vered  Oberlin  amended  her  charter  to  exclud" 
woman  from  her  theological  school ;  when  a  lead¬ 
ing  professor  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Ann 
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Arbor  answered  woman’s  knock  at  the  medica,! 
department  in  the  coarse  language,  “No,  thank 
God,  they  can  only  enter  there  in  the  pickling 
vat;”  when,  in  New  York,  Fanny  Kemble,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  the  deepest  tragic  tones  of  her 
magnificent  voice,  exclaimed  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who  was  graduated  in 
1849,  the  first  woman  physician  in  America.  “Trust 
a  woman — as  a  doctor!  never!”  when  the  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Republican  warned  the  gentle, 
gifted  Lucy  Stone  not  to  speak  within  the  limits 
of  his  town,  and  addressed  her  as  “You  she-hy- 
ena;”  when  a  dollar  a  week  and  “boarding  around” 
was  accounted  good  wages  for  a  woman  teacher. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  old  story  of  the  pail 
of  water  and  the  fish,  how  the  theory  prevailed 
that  the  water  and  the  fish  weighed  no  more  than 
the  water  alone,  and  how  the  theory  was  exploded 
when  at  last  it  was  decided  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment.  So,  on  trial,  woman  has  proved  one  theory 
after  another  concerning  her  false. 

Perhaps  the  latest  objection  urged  against  her 
higher  education,  at  least  one  which  we  hear  most 
frequently  now-a-days,  is  the  fear  that  she  may 
become  unsexed,  unfitted  for  domestic  life,  a  de¬ 
generate  home-maker.  Our  journalists  in  their 
columns  have  discussed  and  ridiculed  the  “new- 
fashioned  girl,”  “the  new  woman.”  Now  and  then 
an  eastern  college  professor  debates  her  claims 
in  the  presence  of  his  class,  taking  part  against 
her  enlarging  life,  but  when  the  reporter  announces 
him  to  the  public,  he  interprets  and  explains  his 
views  until  his  words  are  modified  beyond  recog¬ 
nition.  No  ridicule,  no  logic,  can  stand  against 
facts.  College  women  are  proving  themselves 
excellent  home-makers.  How  can  they  as  a  class 
fail  to  excel  in  home  life?  Consider  the  college 
woman’s  training.  She  has  been  taught  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  commonplace,  that  all  service  ranks 
the  same  with  God ;  that  it  is  “not  what  you  do 
but  how  you  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do”  that 
ranks  you  as  artisan  or  artist ;  whether  she  pares 
a  potato  or  paints  a  Madonna,  her  spirit  will  make 
the  action  great,  her  touch  will  be  truly  artistic. 
She  knows  how  to  discriminate  in  labor,  to  spend 
tmie  on  what  is  worth  while  and  not,  like  George 
Eliot’s  Nancy  Lammeter,  to  pass  her  days  in  “rub¬ 
bing  furniture”  until  “all  is  polish,  on  which  no 
yesterday’s  dust  is  ever  allowed  to  settle,  from 
the  yard’s  width  of  oaken  boards  round  the  carpet, 
to  the  old  squire’s  gun  and  whips  and  walking- 
sticks.  ranged  on  the  stag’s  antlers  above  the  man¬ 
tel-piece.”  She  knows  the  hygienic  value  of  clean¬ 
liness.  the  power  of  neatness,  of  becoming  dress, 
tasteful  even  though  the  humblest;  she  vs 
like  Frances  Hodgson  Burnet,  who,  help¬ 
ing  her  mother  in  the  years  of  youthful 
poverty,  so  selected  and  designed  her  calico 
gown  as  to  look  charming  even  at  the 
washtub.  She  knows  the  effect  of  the  dainty  rib¬ 
bon  bow.  the  cheer  of  bright,  pretty  attire  on  the 
dull,  .stormy  day.  Her  home  in  its  furnishing  and 
adornment  will  reflect  a  cultured  taste.  She  knows 
what  so  few  of  us  realize,  that  the  art  of  living, 
refinement  .in  thought,  in  speech,  in  person,  and 
iiMnarinp,  the  graces  of  domestic  life,  the  blessings 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  love,  are  not  acquired 
by  practice  on  special  occasions,  but  are  the  re¬ 
ward  of  constant  exercise.  She  will  use  economy 


in  means  and  will  conform  her  household  to  the 
income.  She  will  not  forget  the  importance  of 
light,  air,  exercise,  and  good  food  for  her  family. 
She  will  see  as  much  beauty  in  the  brown  tint 
of  the  perfect  loaf  of  bread  or  the  flaky  whiteness 
of  the  well  cooked  potatoes  as  in  the  Titian  color¬ 
ing  of  the  masterpiece.  She  will  so  study  the  laws 
of  heredity  and  maternal  influence  that  her  well 
born  children  will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
She  will  not  be  like  Nancy  Lammeter  whose  mind 
was  not  “courted  by  a  great  variety  of  subjects,” 
for  her  education  has  developed  inexhaustible  re¬ 
sources  within  herself,  so  that  she  will  be  neither 
her  fellow  woman’s  judge  nor  her  “executioner,” 
but  her  friend  and  helper.  She  will  revive  the 
old-time  delights  of  pure  hospitality.  Her  culture 
is  so  genuine  and  her  self-respect  so  great  that 
she  will  be  free  from  all  affectation,  tactful  but  not 
artful  .  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  her  to  make 
or  to  maintain  an  assumed  aristocracy  by  exclu¬ 
siveness  or  snobbery.  The  servant  in  her  house¬ 
hold,  the  humble  in  her  community  will  receive, 
not  her  patronage,  but  her  kindly  greeting  ami 
sympathetic  helpfulness.  She  will  have  the  ability 
and  the  courage  to  recognize  an  equal  whether  in 
silk  oi  in  calico,  in  the  wealthy  leisure  class  or  in 
the  great  army  of  self-supporting  women.  If  a 
woman  possesses  real  culture  and  refinement,  she 
will  not  inquire  into  her  antecedents  to  see,  as  her 
southern  sister  would  express  it,  “if  her  family 
kept  slaves  before  the  war,”  lest  she  be  contami¬ 
nated  by  contact  with  a  plebeian.  She  will  be 
distinguished  for  tolerance,  generosity,  charity, 
tolerance  in  hearing  and  judging  the  opinions  of 
opponents  in  thought,  fairness  and  generosity  to¬ 
wards  her  rival  in  society  or  in  work,  her  spirit 
dominated  by  love.  Common  sense  and  wisdom 
will  abide  with  her,  nor  will  she  be  a  masculine 
woman,  but  the  gracious  womanly  woman.  Hers 
will  not  be  dead  culture,  useless  to  others  as  to 
herself,  for  she  will  be  active  in  the  church,  in 
society,  and  in  self-improvement.  These  interests 
always  subordinate  to  the  home,  which  she  holds 
ever  as  her  highest  mission,  her  crowning  glory. 
She  will  make  the  best  even  of  an  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage,  and  thus  her  home,  though  plain  and  simple, 
will  become  a  fount  of  healing  for  our  social  ills. 

The  small  family,  or  the  entire  absence  of  chil¬ 
dren  among  the  highly  educated  classes,  is  now 
being  used  as  an  argument  against  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women.  But  before  we  can  attach  any 
weight  to  this  charge,  it  must  be  proved  by  re¬ 
liable  statistics  that  the  deficiency  is  a  result  of 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Excessive  smok¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  men  and  numerous  other  forms 
of  dissipation,  with  the  absorption  and  the  greed 
of  commercial  life  and  the  expense  of  rearing  a 
large  _  family,  are  all  contributing  to  the  result. 
Notwithstanding  the  present  general  attention  to 
the  physical  development  and  the  health  of  girls, 
the  writer  believes,  after  long  experience  in  high 
school  and  preparatory  college  teaching,  that  if 
wornan  is  at  fault  in  the  matter  of  decreasing 
families,  one  cause  may  be  traced  to  the  lack  of 
simplicity  of  life  during  the  period  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  womanhood.  The  many  accomplishments 
now  required  of  the  young  girl,  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  mental  strain  of  a  constantly  extended  cur¬ 
riculum  of  preparatory  study,  demand  for  her  a 
long  night  of  restful  sleep  and  freedom  from  the 
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excitement  of  the  complex  social  life  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  high  schools  and  academies.  Each  of  us  has, 
so  to  speak,  a  capital  in  stock  for  the  work  of  life. 
If  in  youth  we  expend  this  capital  unwisely,  the 
years  of  maturity  must  bear  the  penalty  of  the 
deficit. 

The  college  degree  is  becoming  each  year  more 
and  more  necessary  to  both  men  and  women.  The 
young  just  entering  upon  life  and  those  already 
in  the  field  will  do  well  to  note  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  this  direction.  The  day  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  when  men  and  women  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opening  opportunities 


to  gain  the  college  degree  will  find  themselves 
without  that  influence  in  the  home  and  the  com¬ 
munity  which  should  have  been  theirs. 

College  women  in  ideal  homes  of  America  is  the 
exalted  vision  of  the  future.  They  will  solve  the 
problem  of  life  by  the  acquisition  of  physical  vigor, 
mental  strength,  knowledge,  financial  ability,  per¬ 
sonal  influence,  not  for  selfish  aggrandizement, 
but  for  others,  knowing  that  we  truly  possess  and 
can  bear  to  immortality  only  so  much  of  any  at¬ 
tainment  as  we  have  transmuted  into  spiritual 
power.  So  shall  woman  perform  her  part  in  the 
divine  plan  of  the  evolution  of  humanity. 


The  Lost  Gold  Hunters  of  the  Black  Hills  ^ 

Contributed  by  Capt.  W,  H.  Rogers,  Co.  D,  29th  Missouri  Vol.  Inf. 


It  has  been  aptly  said,  “that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.”  The  narrative  which  I  have  here¬ 
with  recorded  is  so  strange  and  so  full  of  roman¬ 
tic  adventure,  that  I  feel  that  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  I  have  also 
collected  considerable  documentary  evidence  from 
reliable  sources  to  assist  in  establishing  beyond  a 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  remarkable  tale.  The 
details  of  the  narrative  have  been  familiar  to  me 
for  many  years,  but  developments  of  a  more  recent 
date  have  induced  me  to  compile  the  facts  as  they 
are  herein  presented. 

In  the  summer  of  1895,  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman,  Captain  S.  P.  Romans,  who 
was  a  guest  at  the  hotel  at  which  I  had  taken 
my  quarters  for  the  season  at  Manitou,  in  that 
beautiful  little  valley  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak, 
where  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  wild  and 
savage  chiefs  of  the  red  men  met  in  peace  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  to  kneel  at  the  Shrine  of  the  great 
medicine  god,  “Manito,”  from  whose  spring  gushed 
the  healing  and  delicious  waters  that  for  centuries 
had  furnished  medicine  for  those  untutored  sav¬ 
ages  of  mountain  and  plain.  Sitting  on  the  porch 
enjoying  its  cool  shade  one  day  in  August,  our 
conversation  naturally  drifted  into  a  discussion 
of  the  beautiful  surroundings  and  the  early  history 
of  Colorado.  My  companion  told  me  that  he  had 
come  to  the  west  as  a  gold  hunter  many  years  ago. 
and  that  his  most  successful  prospecting  had  been 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Hills  in 
the  early  days  of  Deadwood,  North  Dakota,  where 
he  had  found  some  valuable  mining  properties 
which  had  resulted  in  making  him  comfortably 
well  off  in  this  world’s  goods.  He  mentioned  that 
the  early  prospectors  had  found  evidence  that  the 
Hills  had  been  previously  visited  by  a  party  of  ad¬ 
venturers  back  in  the  ’so’s,  who  had  found  gold  in 
abundance,  but  whether  or  not  any  of  the  party 
had  lived  to  get  out  of  the  country  was  not  posi¬ 
tively  known.  My  friend  being  an  old  soldier,  we 
soon  got  to  talking  about  the  war,  which  called 
to  my  mind  a  story  told  to  me  by  my  first  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  entered  the  service 
under  the  name  of  Henry  Collins.  He  told 
me  of  an  expedition  in  which  he  had  taken  part 
in  company  with  another  Frenchman,  who  had 
(Organized  a  party,  and  gone  out  into  the  wil¬ 


derness  from  Fort  Laramie  on  a  fool’s  errand  to 
hunt  gold.  He  claimed  that  they  had  found  all 
the  gold  they  wanted,  but  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Indians  and  all  killed  but  himself.  He  told  me 
his  story  around  the  camp-fire  at  different  times 
and  at  different  places. 

I  told  Captain  Romans  that  1  would  look  over 
my  old  war  records  and  do  the  best  that  I  could 
to  repeat  the  story.  I  asked  him  in  the  meantime 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  his  old  prospector 
comrades,  and  to  collect  what  evidence  he  could 
regarding  the  party  who  were  supposed  to  have 
found  gold  near  Deadwood  long  before  he  went 
there  to  prospect,  and  at  some  future  time  we 
would  compare  notes  and  see  if  we  could  find  out 
who  those  unfortunate  prospectors  were,  where 
they  came  from  and  what  became  of  them. 

After  writing  several  letters  to  persons  sug¬ 
gested  by  Captain  Romans,  and  making  much  in¬ 
quiry,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Potter, 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Register  of  Spearfish,  South 
Dakota,  I  learned  that  a  stone  had  been  found 
on  which  had  been  scratched  the  record  of  a  party 
by  its  last  survivor,  who  had  escaped  death  by 
the  Indians,  but  who  was  supposed  to  have  after¬ 
wards  perished.  Mr.  Potter’s  letter  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Spearfish,  South  Dakota,  Oct.  29,  1895. 
W.  H.  Rogers,  Manitou,  Colo. : 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours,  will  say  that  such 
a  rock  was  found  here  March  14th,  1887.  It  is 
written  on  both  sides  and  is  easy  to  read,  except 
where  it  says,  “Came  to  the  hills  in  1833,”  it  looks 
more  like  1853.  The  man  who  discovered  the 
rock  has  it  photographed,  both  sides,  and  copy¬ 
righted.  You  can  get  one  for  fifty  cents.  It 
shows  the  writing  up  in  good  shape.  Write  to 
John  Cashner,  Spearfish,  S.  D. ;  he  knows  all 
about  it.  Yours  respectfully, 

F.  N.  Potter. 

Mr.  John  Cashner,  city  treasurer,  Spearfish,  S. 
D.,  replied  to  my  communication  as  follows : 

“After  waiting  patiently  for  a  photo  from  the 
owner  of  the  copyright,  I  forward  you  by  this 
mail  the  photo  received  today.  It  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  your  date,  but  he  is  the  only  partv 
known  who  found  as  much  gold  as  your  speak 
of.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  place,  only  that  it  is  in 
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Deadwood  creek.  The  photo  of  the  stone  explains 
itself  on  the  back.  I  have  never  found  anyone  who 
knew  about  the  mine  you  speak  of  nor  was  there 
any  wagon  found  in  the  hills  as  far  as  I  have  >t‘t 
heard.  There  is  a  story  that  one  Lieutenant 
Walker,  found  very  rich  placer  mines  in  1864,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war  closed,  and  that  it  was 
in  or  about  the  Black  Hills.  There  are  a  number 
of  old  prospectors  who  claim  that  there  was  a 
party  in  the  hills  here  during  the  war  who  built  a 
cabin  and  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  They  have 
hunted  for  it,  but  nobody  has  yet  found  said  cabin. 

“Hoping  that  I  may  please  you,  I  am, 

“Yours  most  respectfully, 

“John  Cashner.'' 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  this  photograph. 


death  of  my  comrade,  Lieut.  Collins,  which  oc¬ 
curred  May  25th,  1864. 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  The  tablet  speaks 
of  the  only  party  positively  known  to  have  found 
gold  in  the  Black  Hills  and  who  were  afterward 
killed  by  the  Indians.  De  La  Compt  is  known  to 
have  been  the  French  nobleman,  whose  name 
translated  means  “the  count,”  who  organized  the 
prospecting  party  of  which  Lieutenant  Collins 
was  the  only  survivor. 

The  mystery  still  remains  unraveled,  but  the 
facts  warrant  the  inference  that  this  was  the  party 
spoken  of  on  the  tablet.  Go  ask  the  gentle  sum¬ 
mer  winds  that  toy  with  the  silken  scalp  locks 
that  decorate  the  smoke  begrimed  lodge  of  some 
gray  old  brave,  for  they  perhaps  alone  can  tell. 


THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DEAD  GOLD  HUNTERS. 

The  Tablet  of  which  this  photograph  is  a  correct  transcript,  was  discovered  on  the  14th  of  March,  1887,  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Theon,  in  the  middle  draw  of  a  well-known  landmark  of  the  Northern  Black  Hills,  called  Lookout  Mountain  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  used  as  a  lookout  station  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  of  Spearflsh  (which  lies  at  its  base  on  the 
southern  side),  to  guard  against  surprise  by  hostile  Indians.  The  hill  is  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Spearfish  and  neighboring  valleys  for  15  miles;  and  a  good  outlook  of  all  the  approaches  from  the  Hills  of 
which  Lookout  is  the  most  northern  point  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Tablet,  which  is  about  14  inches  square,  was  concealed  under  a  large  flat  rock,  the  intervening  space  between  which 
and  the  soil  under  it  was  completely  filled  with  sand  that  had  drifted  down  the  draw;  and,  overgrown  with  vegetation,  the 
place  was  well  adapted  for  the  cache,  the  draw  at  that  point  being  some  10  or  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  about 
it,  two  large  scrub -oaks  marking  the  spot  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  miniiture  island. 

Back  towards  the  hill  about  100  yards,  the  draw  deepens  to  18  or  20  feet,  overgrown  with  brush,  making  an  admirable 
place  of  concealment  from  Indians.  The  discovery  was  accidentally  made  by  Mr.  Thoen  prying  off  the  large  rock  while 
gathering  building  stone.  The  genuineness  of  the  tablet  is  authenticated  by  Indian  legends  which  mention  the  killing  of  a 
party  of  seven  white  men  years  before  the  settlement  of  the  Hills,  who  had  taken  out  $18,000  in  gold  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gold  Run,  about  twelve  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Lookout. 


The  reader  will  please  observe  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cashner  that  no  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  of  a  prospecting  party  having 
visited  the  hills,  excepting  the  party  spoken  of  on 
the  tablet,  and  that  all  other  parties,  real  or  imag¬ 
inary,  are  supposed  to  have  perished  since  the 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  I  GOT  ACQUAINTED  WITH  SERGEANT  HENRY 
COLLINS. 

It  was  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  on  the  29th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1862,  that  we  had  a  little  brush  with  th« 
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Confederates,  and  I  had  come  out  of  the  scrap 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dispute,  with  a  broken 
head  and  other  damages.  The  broken  head  was 
not  so  serious  as  troublesome.  This  was  how  it 
happened.  We  were  ordered  to  charge  the  Con¬ 
federate  works  across  the  bayou,  over  a  cotton 
held  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  of  a  cone-like 
shape  that  encircled  Vicksburg  from  the  river 
front  around  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river. 
While  crosing  the  bayou,  which  was  a  sluggish 
little  stream  with  a  quicksand  bottom,  the  enemy 
opened  upon  us  with  a  heavy  hre  at  short  range. 
When  we  got  across  the  bayou  we  found  that  our 
organization  was  considerably  mixed  up,  and  that 
some  of  the  members  of  Company  C,  the  color 
company  on  our  right,  had  straggled  into  the 
ranks  of  my  company.  Among  them  was  Ser¬ 
geant  Henry  Collins  of  Company  C.  However 
we  continued  to  advance  upon  the  enemy’s  works 
under  a  merciless  fire  from  the  Confederate  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery,  which  swept  our  men  down 
like  a  scvthe  in  tall  grass.  Company  C  and  the 
color  guard,  which  consisted  of  twelve  men,  and 
Sergeant  Foley  of  my  company,  a  very  large  man 
who  carried  the  colors,  seemed  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  field  while  my  own  company,  D, 
had  only  about  a  dozen  men  standing,  with  myself 
the  only  officer  of  the  company  not  killed  or 
wounded.  The  colors  were  torn,  the  staff  broken, 
and  they  lay  on  the  ground  beside  the  last  man  shoe 
under  them.  Collins  and  I  picked  up  the  flag 
and  started  on  towards  the  front,  when  some¬ 
thing  hit  me  on  the  side  of  my  head,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings  interested  me  no  more  for 
several  hours,  until  I  woke  up  within  the  lines  of 
the  Confederacy,  with  a  bayonet  behind  me — a 
prisoner  of  war. 

I  spent  the  night  in  a  gully  in  water  up  to  my 
waist,  in  the  rain,  cold,  hungry,  wounded  and 
waiting  for  daylight.  After  passing  several  weeks 
in  jail  at  Vicksburg  and  several  more  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  old  covered  bridge  at  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
we  were  started  for  Richmond,  Virginia.  We 
were  kept  every  night  in  the  various  slave  pens 
and  guard  houses  along  the  route  until  we  finally 
reached  Richmond,  where  we  were  accommodated 
with  a  place  to  lie  down  on  the  bare  floor  of 
Libby  prison,  there  to  enjoy  its  bountiful  hospi¬ 
tality  until  exchanged  by  Cartel  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer.  I  got  back  to  my  regiment  in  June, 
’63,  where  I  found  my  comrade  Collins,  and  com¬ 
pared  notes  with  him  as  to  what  happened  while 
I  lay  unconscious  on  the  field  at  Chickasaw  Bayou. 
Collins  got  back  with  the  flag,  although  the  “Rebs” 
tried  to  pull  it  out  of  his  hands,  wounding  him  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg  and  shooting  several 
bullets  through  his  clothing.  Still  he  held  to  the 
flag  and  brought  it  back  to  camp  in  company  with 
a  few  stragglers  who  escaped  death  or  capture  in 
that  terrible  storm  of  lead  and  iron.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  soon  after  re-organized,  and  I  was  put 
in  command  of  four  companies,  or  rather  what 
remained  of  four  companies — D,  C.  I  and  G — 
about  forty-five  men  for  duty,  and  Sergeant 
Henry  Collins  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant 
of  Company  D. 

CHAPTER  H. 

IJEUTF^NANT  HENRY  COLEINS’  STORY. 

We  were  seated  around  the  camp  fire.  Lieuten¬ 


ant  Collins  and  I,  one  night  down  at  Vicksburg 
in  the  summer  of  ’63,  and  as  the  hours  wore  on 
toward  midnight  we  got  to  talking  about  old  times 
before  the  war.  The  silence  of  night  gradually 
crept  over  the  camp,  the  only  noise  that  broke 
the  universal  quiet  being  the  subdued  voice  of  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  as  the  regular  relief  picket 
made  the  rounds  of  the  camp.  We  became  quite 
confidential,  and  Collins  told  me  of  his  life  and  eX' 
periences  before  the  chances  of  war  had  thrown 
us  together  as  comrades  in  camp  and  battle. 

“Captain,”  said  he,  ‘T  suppose  you  know  that 
I  am  a  Frenchman.  I  was  born  in  Paris  and  came 
to  California  in  ’49  with  my  only  brother,  Victor. 
He  was  a  man  grown  while  I  was  only  a  young- 
chap  about  eighteen  years  old.  You  never  were 
in  Sacramento,  were  you.  Cap?  Well,  you  didn’t 
miss  much,  if  you  were  looking  for  a  quiet  life. 
It  was  about  the  toughest  place  I  ever  struck,  and 
fights  were  more  common  than  spring  chickens. 
But  it  got  better  in  ’51,  and  when  I  left  there  in 
’52  it  was  quite  respectable.  You  know  Victor, 
my  brother,  kept  the  “Maison  d’Or,”  a  gambling 
house,  and  I  worked  for  him.  Did  you  ever  hear 
about  the  Maison  d’Or — the  Gilded  House,  I  think 
they  called  it  in  English,  which  is,  you  know,  a 
good  name  for  a  gambling  house,  because  most 
of  the  miners  left  gold  dust  either  on  the  wheel 
or  on  the  bar  to  pay  for  their  whiskey.  I  used 
to  help  Victor  sometimes  behind  the  bar  when 
there  v/as  a  big  rush,  and  sometimes  I  would  deal 
faro  or  keno  when  the  regular  dealer  was  not  able 
to  work.  I  never  liked  the  business,  anyhow , 
there  was  too  much  fight  and  too  much  whisky  in 
it.  Victor  used  to  cuss  and  order  me  about,  be¬ 
cause  he  said  I  was  of  no  account,  and  I  began 
to  think  so  myself,  for  it  was  pretty  hard  for  me 
to  keep  sober  long  enough  to  do  my  work.  He 
never  used  to  touch  liquor  himself,  and  had  no 
patience  with  a  man  that  got  drunk,  although  he 
would  take  all  the  money  that  they  had  to  blow 
in  for  a  drink  or  would  deal  them  a  brace  game 
at  faro  bank  or  on  the  wheel.  We  got  to  quar¬ 
reling,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  strike 
out  for  myself  on  the  first  chance  that  offered. 
Among  the  customers  of  the  house  was  a  Freudi¬ 
an,  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  a  duke  or  count  or 
something  of  that  sort  in  the  old  country.  Well, 
this  Frenchman  De  Lecompt,  had  spent  all  of  his 
money  and  lost  all  of  his  property  gambling  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  this  country.  He  and  Victor  used 
to  talk  about  it  a  great  deal.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  between  them  that  was  not  all  right.  What 
it  was,  I  never  knew,  but  I  thought  all  the  time 
that  they  had  been  partners  at  gambling  in  those 
high-toned  dives  in  Paris,  and  Victor  had  done 
him  up  on  the  sly.  Well,  DeLecompt  and  I  got 
to  be  great  friends,  and  we  made  it  up  between 
us  that  the  first  one  of  us  that  made  a  stake  should 
divide  and  we  would  pull  out  together  for  some 
new  diggings,  live  on  the  square,  and  not  buck 
the  tiger  any  more.  So  one  night  when  the  house 
was  crowded  with  miners  just  in  from  the  dig¬ 
gings  after  a  clean-up  of  the  sluice  boxes,  one  old 
Missourian  who  had  just  struck  a  pocket  and 
made  a  clean-up  of  about  $10,000,  came  down  to 
the  Maison  d’Or,  or  Frenchy’s,  as  the  miners  fa¬ 
miliarly  called  my  brother’s  place,  to  blow  in  his 
pile  or  break  the  bank.  After  loading  up  with  a 
moderate  jag  of  tanglefoot,  he  pulled  up  a  stool 
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in  front  of  the  faro  table  and  casually  remarked 
that  he  had  come  to  play,  and  he  would  stay  with 
the  game  as  long  as  he  had  an  ounce  of  dust. 
Now  all  the  boys  knew  that  ‘Old  Missou,’  as 
he  was  usually  called,  meant  what  he  pid,  and 
would,  if  he  got  a  square  deal,  lose  his  money 
gracefully  without  a  murmur;  but,  if  any  crooked 
work  was  attempted  he  would  probably  drop  his 
man  before  he  entered  his  complaint  about  the 
steal. 

“Victor  was  dealing  and  De  Lecompt  and  1 
were  looking  on.  ‘Old  Missou’  put  up  his  money 
regularly,  first  on  one  card  and  then  on  another 
until  half  of  it  was  gone.  Then  he  left  the  table 
to  get  a  drink,  telling  the  dealer  to  hold  the  game 
until  he  came  back.  Victor  turned  the  deal  over 
to  De  Lecompt  while  I  pushed  my  way  up  to  the 
bar  along  side  of  ‘Old  Missou,’  to  whom,  in  an 
undertone,  I  told  without  being  observed  that  if 
he  would  divide,  I  would  play  his  hand  and  beat 
the  game,  and  do  it  all  on  the  square  before  morn¬ 
ing.  So  he  turned  the  money  and  the  game  over 
to  me.  and  I  commenced  to  play.  Now,  I  had  not 
been  hanging  around  a  gambling  house  two  years 
for  nothing.  I  had  found  out  that  if  you  had 
money  enough  and  had  nerve  to  play  it,  betting 
always  on  one  figure  with  good  judgment  you 
could  break  any  faro  bank  in  the  country.  Vic¬ 
tor  had  gone  to  bed  after  locking  the  safe,  which 
contained  all  of  the  extra  money  on  hand  not  In 
use  on  the  gambling  table.  The  game  went  on. 
De  Lecompt  and  I  understood  each  other.  When 
we  quit  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  had 
about  $8,000.00,  my  half  of  the  winnings  on  ‘Old 
Missouri’s’  $io.ooo  clean-up,  and  the  bank  was  not 
busted  either. 

“Now  we  were  fixed  to  emigrate.” 
***** 

The  fire  burned  low.  It  had  been  some  time 
since  the  officer  of  the  day  had  made  the  grand 
rounds.  My  watch  showed  me  that  it  was  after 
two  o’clock,  so  we  .stretched  out  on  the  ground 
with  out  feet  to  the  fire,  folded  our  blankets  over 
our  heads  and  slept  only  as  tired  soldiers  know 
how  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

some;  soldiering. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
natural  heat  of  the  sun,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
active  military  operations  that  began  early  next 
morning  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  productive  of 
much  heat,  both  physically  and  mentally.  Fort 
Hill  was  blown  up,  and  another  advance  made 
toward  the  capture  of  the  city.  In  this  Lieutenant 
Collins  and  I  were  on  duty  together  again,  as  we 
ever  were  together  after  this  until  he  was  killed 
at  Dallas.  Georgia,  the  following  May.  The  next 
day  General  Grant  made  another  advance  upon 
the  town.  The  poor  “Rebs”  were  pelted  from  all 
sides.  No  place  was  safe.  Starvation  was  staring 
them  in  the  face,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of 
ultimate  defeat.  Brave  men,  those — with  a  won¬ 
derful  capacity  for  endurance — many  of  them  my 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  At  night  after  sunset, 
when  everything  was  quiet,  our  boys  used  to  talk 
across  the  lines  with  their  neighbors  who  were 


on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  advance  line 
of  battle.  This  seemed  strange,  but  it  was  purely 
American,  and  showed  that  both  sides  were  fight¬ 
ing  for  principle  and  were  in  dead  earnest.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  passed  by,  each  with  its  regular  record 
of  death  and  suffering,  for  there  was  no  place  of 
safety,  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  city.  Men 
were  killed  or  wounded  everywhere;  in  camp,  at 
the  front,  in  the  hospital — every  place  was  under 
fire.  We  were  always  together,  Collins  and  I. 
Finally  came  the  surrender  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  when  the  soldiers  for  a  time  forgot  their 
animosity  and  entertained  each  other  as  best  they 
could.  The  blue  and  gray  blended  in  harmony. 
It  was  strange  to  see  men  who  but  a  few  hours 
before  wer^  doing  their  best  to  kill  each  other, 
now  seated  around  the  camp  fire  in  cheerful  con¬ 
versation,  smoking  and  drinking  coffee  together. 
Verily  a  streak  of  sunshine  had  broken  through 
the  black  cloud  of  war.  This  was  a  glorious 
Fourth  of  July.  Not  only  was  the  weather  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  everybody  w^as  in  good  humor.  The 
prisoners  had  their  fill  of  good  grub  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months.  Many  of  them  were  glad 
to  be  captured  and  our  boys  responded  in  gladness 
because  of  the  victory  and  a  long-anticipated  rest, 
I  had  some  old  acquaintances  among  the  Confed¬ 
erate  prisoners — old  neighbors  from  St.  Louis 
who  had  elected  to  fight  on  the  other  side  of  the 
misunderstanding.  I  was  sick  at  the  time,  so  I 
got  Collins  and  Major  Phil  Murphy,  who  was 
also  acquainted  with  most  of  them,  to  get  a  pass 
with  permission  to  bring  to  our  camp  to  dinner 
as  many  of  my  old  friends  as  could  be  found, 
while  I  had  a  splendid  dinner  prepared  and  wait¬ 
ing.  Phil  Murphy  got  started  about  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  about  twelve  o’clock  he 
brought  to  me  my  old  chum.  Captain  James 
Pritchard,  of  the  Sixth  Missouri  Confederate  in¬ 
fantry.  He  was  the  only  surviving  officer  of  that 
regiment  present  for  duty  inside  of  Vicksburg 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  of  a  dozen  or  more 
officers  who  entertained  me  royally  with  the  best 
they  had  at  their  camp  at  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
when  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  old  bridge 
there  only  six  months  before.  Some  of  them  had 
escaped  in  Johnston’s  command;  others  were  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  Confederate  hospitals.  Poor 
fellows !  they  were  from  some  of  the  be«t  families 
in  St.  Louis ;  kind-hearted,  good  boys,  but  on  the 
wrong  side.  Jim  Pritchard  was  all  right — the 
same  old  chap  who  had  given  me  a  pack  of  cards 
and  a  quart  of  Louisiana  rum,  together  with  a 
pipe  and  tobacco,  to  comfort  and  cheer  me  in  con¬ 
finement.  Another  contribution  from  an  old  Con¬ 
federate  friend  in  the  shape  of  a  good  serviceable 
blanket  helped  to  make  me  less  miserable.  “Tell 
me  not  that  war  is  all  wickedness.”  Jim  had  given 
me  his  shirt,  his  last  and  only  one — brown  flannel 
with  red  facings,  sent  to  him  by  his  sweetheart  in 
St.  Louis.  With  every  stitch  of  the  sewing  that 
held  it  together  was  woven  a  loving  thought  wet 
with  a  tear  of  fond  regret  and  knotted  with  a 
hope  of  happiness  to  come  when  the  cruel  war 
should  be  over  and  the  dawn  of  peace  should 
make  glad  the  hearts  of  the  weary  watchers  at 
home.  Yes,  Jim’s  was  a  sacrifice  for  friendship 
worthy  of  a  king.  I  sadly  needed  the  shirt,  be¬ 
ing  entirely  without  one,  having  lost  mine  in  the 
Pearl  river  while  washing  it.  These  thoughts  bring 
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me  back  to  the  dinner  cooling  while  greetings 
were  being  exchanged.  We  were  all  talking  at 
once  and  feeling  very  happy,  trying  to  forget  the 
war.  We  all  sat  down  to  the  table,  Pritchard 
along  side  of  me,  Collins  and  Murphy  opposite. 
We  did  not  say  grace,  not  having  any  on  tap,  so 
we  took  champagne  as  the  next  best  thing.  I 
noticed  that  my  friend  Pritchard  sported  a  very 
nice  looking  shirt — what  was  to  be  seen  of  it  in 
front,  and  above  the  collar  of  his  Confederate  dress 
coat,  which  was  buttoned  nearly  to  the  throat, 
leaving  exposed  the  spotless  collar  and  about  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  bosom.  Murphy  had  noticed 
the  same  thing,  and  casually  remarked  that  he  was 
a  little  surprised  at  the  remarkable  facilities  for 
the  laundry  business  in  Vicksburg  during  the 
siege.  Pritchard  caught  on  and  accounted  for 
his  immaculate  linen  by  saying  that  he  had 
brought  that  shirt  from  St.  Louis  a  long  time 
ago.  We  insisted  upon  his  showing  us  the  mark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bosom  to  prove  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  garment. 

“This,”  said  he,  “I  can  do  to  your  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,”  at  the  same  time  throwing  open  his  coat  and 
exposing  his  naked  body  to  us. 

The  fact  was  that  all  that  remained  of  that  once 


useful  garment  was  the  neck  band  and  about  four 
inches  of  the  bosom.  After  dinner  we  adjourned 
to  the  “sutler”  store,  in  company  with  others  of 
our  old  St.  Louis  friends,  most  of  them  officers, 
either  in  the  29th  or  some  other  regiment  of  the 
Missouri  brigade.  We  passed  a  pleasant  day  talk¬ 
ing  of  old  times  amid  the  fumes  of  choice  Ha- 
vannas  and  the  cheerful  popping  of  champagne 
corks,  until  four  o’clock  arrived,  the  time  for  the 
departure  of  our  mutual  friend  Pritchard,  when 
we  bade  him  good-bye  and  turned  him  over  to 
the  guard,  decorated  like  a  Christmas  tree.  He 
was  festooned  with  haversacks  full  of  cutlery, 
stockings,  flannel  shirts,  silk  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
his  bosomless  shirt .  had  been  exchanged  for  a 
handsome  lamb’s  wool  and  his  worn-out  shoes 
were  replaced  by  a  fine  pair  of  cavalry  boots. 
Attached  to  the  strap  of  his  haversack  was  a  gal¬ 
lon  demijohn  of  old  rye  whiskey.  From  the  but¬ 
tons  of  his  double-breasted  coat  were  suspended 
bottles  of  champagne  of  different  sizes,  while  from 
the  uncorked  bottle  in  his  hand  we  took  a  parting 
drink,  earnestly  promising  each  other,  should  we 
survive,  to  meet  again  at  St.  Louis  and  celebrate 
the  return  of  peace. 

{To  Be  Continued.) 


THE  PEACE  MOON 

A  Story  of  Joy  and  Tragedy  in  Indian  Life 


Up  from  the  valley  of  the  Fountaine  qui-bou- 
ille,  far  above  the  great  camp  beneath,  rose  the  thin 
streams  of  reddened  smoke,  slowly  ascending 
through  the  glow  of  many  camp  fires  and  meeting 
in  the  white  moonlight  of  the  October  night. 

Far  down  the  little  stream  were  the  scattered 
tents  or  wikeups  of  skins  and  as  far  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  extending  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  Ute 
Pass  the  scene  continued,  a  vast  city  of  tepees 
vrith  irregular  avenues  cutting  great  veins  through 
the  camp. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  made  stranger  still  by 
thousands  of  figures  half  concealed  in  flowing 
blankets,  moving  about  in  squads,  sitting  about 
circles  of  fire  quietly  puffing  at  great  pipes,  or 
in  groups,  eagerly  disputing. 

In  two  places,  evidently  selected  for  special 
festivities,  hundreds  crowded  about  great  fires, 
while  in  the  dim  light,  half  naked  men  were  cant¬ 
ing  some  gutteral  music  and  going  through  the 
movements  of  their  weird  dances. 

This  was  the  picture  one  night  in  early  Octo¬ 
ber — the  Peace  Moon  of  the  red  tribes — in  the  year 
1839,  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak,  where  now  rest 
the  busy  cities  of  Manitou,  Colorado  City  and 
still  further  out  along  the  creek,  Colorado  Springs. 
It  was  but  the  repetition  of  a  scene  which  had  been 
enacted  every  October  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
was  looked  forward  to  with  a  sort  of  wild  expec¬ 
tancy  by  every  red  man  within  traveling  distance 
of  the  “good  medicine”  which  in  the  October 
moon  was  given  special  healing  power  by  the 
Great  Spirit. 

On  this  particular  night  a  large  company  of 
white  men,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  hunters  of  that 


time  added  novelty  to  the  scene.  The  white  men 
roamed  freely  among  their  red  bretheren,  now  and 
then  joining  a  group  of  smokers,  or  entering  into 
the  festivities  at  the  big  fires. 

Far  up  the  valley  and  along  the  Ute  Pass  were 
the  austere  Utes,  the  “Four  Hundred”  of  the  red 
skins,  who  seldom  mingled  with  neighboring 
tribes  except  upon  such  occasions  as  the  great 
peace  worship  of  the  medicine  which  flowed  from 
the  ground.  The  Utes,  powerful  in  numbers  and 
aristocratic  in  mien,  had  come  over  their  usual 
route  through  the  pass  which  still  bears  the  tribal 
name,  and  as  had  been  the  custom  for  all  the  years 
that  the  tribes  could  remember  had  pitched  their 
wikeups  about  the  first  spring,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  The  Ute  Chief  spring.  Further  down 
the  valley  were  the  camps  of  the  Cheyennes,  the 
Arapahoes,  the  Sioux,  the  Kiowas,  the  Pueblos, 
the  Navajoes,  the  Apaches  and  the  Commanches, 
and  many  small  or  sectional  tribes. 

Even  out  upon  the  plain  spread  the  great  city, 
and  aloof  from  the  camp  of  the  red  men  was  a 
smaller  group  of  tents  of  cloth,  where,  picketed 
to  stakes,  could  be  seen  a  number  of  ponies  easilv 
recognized  as  the  property  of  the  white  men, 
none  other  than  Kit  Carson  and  his  trappers. 

The  camp  fires  died  out  this  night  amid  the 
white  moonlight  from  above,  and  old  Pike’s  Peak 
soon  stood  sentinel  over  a  sleeping  city,  filled 
with  deadly  enemies  at  heart  but  controlled  by  a 
wonderful  common  law  which  commanded  that 
no  blood  should  flow  during  the  tribal  gatherings 
at  the  medicine  springs  of  Manitou. 

During  two  weeks  this  scene  continued  with 
slightly  varying  program.  Each  day  saw  great 
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gatherings  at  the  springs,  much  offering  of  trin¬ 
kets  which  sank  beneath  the  boiling  surfaces  of 
the  springs,  much  drinking  of  the  waters,  many 
pow-wows  between  the  tribal  leaders  and,  what 
in  these  days  would  be  called  “afternoon  teas, ' 
among  the  female  social  sets,  but  most  interesting 
of  all  was  the  wooing  and  intermarriage  of  the 
younger  braves  and  squaws. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods  of  today  is  looked  upon 
as  a  picturesque  spot,  framed  by  nature  in  the  odd¬ 
est  of  rocky  settings  and  filled  with  fantastic 
red  rocks  where  the  guides  point  out  interesting 
snots,  to  the  delighted  traveler.  But  to  the  roman¬ 
tic  young  redskins  the  garden,  then  called  “Rado” 
owing  to  the  prevailing  color  of  the  rocks,  was  a 
place  for  love  making  and  seeking  of  mates.  Each 
morning  the  young  squaws  and  braves,  sons  and 
daughters  of  tribes  that  in  other  times  were  deadly 
enemies,  wandered  away  among  the  fantastic  rocks 
and  stone  gods,  and  spent  the  day  in  what  must 
have  been  suspiciously  like  the  “flirting”  of  later 
period. 

When  nightfall  arrived  the  young  people,  filled 
with  the  glory  of  love,  and  knowing  nothing  but 
the  mates  at  their  sides,  returned  to  the  camps, 
and  preliminaries  for  the  weddings  were  arranged. 

“The  next  day  the  young  folks  kept  Fr.  Mach- 
bauf  the  Catholic  missionary  who  lived  about 
among  the  tribes,  rather  busy,”  said  Oliver  P. 
Wiggins  who  was  with  Carson  in  this  long  re¬ 
membered  visit  to  the  peace  camp.  “It  was  so 
from  day  to  day.  with  love  making  and  family 
gatherings  or  inter-tribal  pow-wows.  I  remember 
that  one  dav  at  sunrise,  fully  eight  hundred  young 
‘^ouaws  and  bucks  started  up  Pike’s  Peak  afoot. 
They  were  gone  two  days  and  poor  Father  Mach- 
bauf  was  a  much  overworked  man  as  a  result.” 


The  tragedy  which  ended  the  time  honored 
custom  of  racing  for  squaw  wives  occurred  this 
year.  After  two  weeks  of  worship  and  drinking 
of  the  “good  medicine,”  the  tribes,  one  by  one 
departed  for  the  north  over  the  trail  now  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Colorado  Southern  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads,  to  Denver.  By  an  old  estab- 
li.shed  law  the  tribes  must  move  separately,  24 
hours  apart,  and  take  up  their  camp  at  the  racing 
grounds,  now  the  city  of  Denver.  Once  there, 
the  races  began  and  many  and  great  were  the  con¬ 
tests  between  the  braves  and  boys  of  the  several 
nations. 

\yhat  is  now  Sloan’s  Lake  near  Denver  and 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  natural  lake, 
was  then  a  dry  basin  and  formed  a  great  amphi¬ 
theatre  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across  and  as 
level  as  a  floor  on  the  bottom.  It  was  here  that 
the  tribes  assembled  and  the  races  were  held.  The 
young  Indians,  often  without  clothing  of  any  de- 
scrintion.  mounted  the  wildest  ponies  and  raced 
madly  over  the  course,  the  winner  getting  from 
TO  to  20  pelts  and  in  the  big  races  between  sub¬ 
chiefs  and  the  better  riders,  great  piles  of  pelts 
worth  at  that  time  several  hundred  dollars,  were 
heaped  up  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  spur  the 
riders  on  to  greater  things.  These  races  were 
climaxed  by  the  foot  races  for  squaws  which 
closed  the  events  and  which  took  place  upon  the 
less  rolling  ground,  the  starters  being  stationed 


on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Denver  post-office. 

Black  Eagle,  a  quiet  and  much  loved  chief  of 
the  Ogallala  Sioux  Indians,  was  determined  that 
he  should  have  a  white  man  for  a  son-in-law.  Each 
year  he  carried  his  charming  daughter  Wanda 
to  the  race  meeting  and  had  seen  to  it  that  the 
plainsmen  who  were  his  favorites,  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  when  the  plump  cheeked  little 
maid  had  reached  the  age  of  12  she  must  be  won 
by  one  of  his  friends  among  the  whites.  The 
spirit  of  the  contest  spread  to  the  young  Indians 
and  several  devoted  weeks  to  training  for  the 
races  of  1839  when  it  was  known  that  Black  Eagle 
was  to  find  a  husband  for  his  child.  One  or  two 
of  the  plainsmen  entered  the  races  with  spirit, 
and  at  least  two  Indians  were  there  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  winning,  or  dying  for  their  long  cher¬ 
ished  cause.  No  more  comely  maiden  could  have 
been  found  among  the  Sioux  than  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Black  Eagle.  The  sweetness  of  character 
which  came  from  the  freedom  of  the  plains,  and 
a  fearlessness  and  simpleness  common  to  her 
father,  made  Wanda  the  more  worth  the  struggle 

It  was  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
first  race  was  started  by  twenty  men  of  the  several 
tribes,  stripped  to  the  slightest  garments.  One,  a 
young  Sioux  who  had  vowed  to  win  the  girl  for 
his  own  tribe,  stood  for  an  instant  before  the 
start,  his  head  bent  eagerly  forward,  his  lithe 
body  swaying  nervously,  his  nostrils  dilating,  his 
eyes  flashing, — while  the  beautiful  young  girl, 
conscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  his  breast, 
gave  encouraging  glances.  Near  the  young  Sioux 
stood  a  stalwart  Cheyenne,  White  Antelope,  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  manhood  as  one  could  see 
among  the  better  Indians,  the  Cheyenne  seemed 
like  a  quietly  determined  man  and  to  those  who 
watched  and  understood,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Sioux  maiden  was  in  danger  of  leaving  her  tribe. 

The  white  men  were  fine  specimens  but  there 
appeared  to  be  a  natural  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  great  race  for  200  yards, 
and  to  the  chagrin  of  the  red  men,  they  were  led 
over  the  line  by  two  sneedy  trappers.  The  second 
day  of  the  contest  the  same  twenty  men  entered 
the  list.  The  course  was  one-third  of  a  mile 
and  the  endurance  of  the  white  men  was  not  equal 
to  the  test.  There  was  a  surly  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  young  Sioux  when  White  Antelope 
captured  the  race  and  the  talk  of  the  third  and 
lasr  race  on  the  following  day  was  mingled  with 
gessip  about  the  two  young  braves.  The  third  race 
was  a  more  arduous  one,  the  distance  having 
been  doubled  over  the  previous  day,  but  there  was 
joy  in  the  tribe  of  the  Cheyennes  when  White  An¬ 
telope  came  in  over  the  course  an  easy  winner. 
There  was  rage  in  the  heart  of  the  young  Sioux 
at  the  losing  of  his  bride,  and  disgrace  to  his  tribe. 

That  evening  the  lucky  young  Cheyenne  spent 
the  hours  with  his  sweetheart  preparatory  to  the 
wedding  festivities  of  the  day  to  follow  and  as 
was  the  custom,  the  lovers  were  allowed  to  roam 
alone  where  they  pleased.  Where  now  is  the 
corner  of  Champa  and  Seventh  streets  in  Denver, 
was  then  a  splendid  spring  named  after  the  scout 
Jim  Baker  and  here  the  young  lovers  were  breath  - 
ing^  words  of  plighted  love  when  there  was  a 
whirr,  and  a  scream  of  pain  from  the  maiden  as 
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ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9. 

3  :oo  p.  m.  Readings  by  Wallace  Bruce  Amsbury. 
3  130  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Dr.  John  P.  D.  John. 

8:00  p.  m.  Grand  Concert  by  the  Jubilee  Singers 
with  readings  by  Mr.  Amsbury. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  10. 

Special  music  and  sermon  at  4:15  p.  m.  by 
eminent  minister. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  ii. 

3:00  p.  m.  Music  by  Wesleyan  Male  Quartette. 

3  :30  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Aked. 

8  :oo  p.  m.  Readings  by  Mr.  Amsbury ;  music  by 
Wesleyans. 

8  :30  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Colonel  L.  F.  Copeland. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12. 

3:00  p.  ni.  Music  by  Wesleyans;  readings  by 
Amsbury. 

3  130  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Aked. 

8:00  p.  m.  Grand  Concert  by  Wesleyans,  assisted 
by  Amsbury. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  13. 


3  :oo  p.  m. 

3  130  p.  m. 
8  :oo  p.  m. 


Music  by  Wesleyans  assisted  by  Ams¬ 
bury. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Turner. 

Lecture  by  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 


DR.  w.  McDowell. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Assembly,  which  opens 
its  sessions  in  the  big  auditorium  on  the  Assembly 
Grounds,  August  6,  will  have,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  assembly  program,  an  ably  conducted 
Round  Table  with  28  lectures  during  the  two 
weeks.  The  assembly  will  follow  the  following 
program  : 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6. 

3:00  p.  m.  Address  of  Welcome  by  the  President. 
Dr.  Robinson. 

3  :30  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Green. 

8  :oo  p.  m.  Grand  concert  by  Mason  &  Down’s 
Orpheus  Jubilee  Singers. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7. 

3  :oo  p.  m.  Music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

3 :30  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hirst,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 

8  :oo  p.  m.  Illustrated  Lecture  by  Dr.  Thos.  E. 
Green. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8. 


3  :oo  p.  m. 
3  130  p.  m. 

8  :oo  p.  m. 
8  130  p.  m. 


Music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hirst,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  John  P.  D.  John. 


PROF.  W.  A.  WYCKOFF. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14. 

3  :oo  p.  m.  Music  by  Wesleyans. 

3  130  p.  m.  Lecture. 

8  :30  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  15. 

3  :30  p.  m.  Lecture  by  a  prominent  statesman. 
8:00  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 


8  :oo  p.  m.  Readings  by  Lulu  Tyler  Gates. 

8  130  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Thomas  McClarey. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19. 

3  :oo  p.  m.  Grand  Concert  by  Dunbar  Hand  Bell 
Ringers, 

8  :oo  p.  m.  Readings  by  Mrs.  Gates  and  music. 

8 130  p.  m.  Illustrated  lecture  by  W.  Hinton 
White. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16. 

3  :oo  p.  m.  Readings  by  Lulu  Tyler  Gates. 

3:30  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Chancellor  McDowell  (ex¬ 
pected). 

8  :oo  p.  m.  Lecture  by  Thomas  McClarey. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  17. 

4:15  p.  m.  Special  music  and  sermon  by  promi¬ 
nent  divine. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20. 

3  :oo  p.  m.  Readings  by  Mrs.  Gates. 

3 130  p.  m.  Grand  Concert  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Blakeslee. 

8  :oo  p.  m.  Music  by  local  talent. 

8 :30  p.  m.  Illustrated  lecture  by  W.  Hinton 
White. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  18. 

3  :oo  p.  m.  Readings  by  Lulu  Tyler  Gates. 
3  :30  p.  m.  In  charge  of  Women’s  Clubs. 


3  :oo  p.  m.  Open. 

3  130  p.  m.  Lecture. 

8  :oo  p.  m.  Grand  Closing  Concert,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Blakesley. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MANITOU  OF  TODAY.  THE  FAMOUS  MEDICINE  SPRINGS. 
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The  Garden  of  the  Gods 
Summer  School 


ORGANIZATION  -EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  J.  R.  Robinson,  Pres.  Nat’l  Chautauqua  Assn. 

Edward  S.  Parsons,  Acting-President  Colorado  College. 

John  Dietrich,  Superintendent  City  Schools. 

Louis  R.  Ehrich,  Crosby-Ehrich  Investment  Co. 

Atherton  Noyes,  Professor  of  English,  Colorado  College. 

W.  J.  TruesdalE,  Secretary. 

Advisory  Council  for  Colorado — 

Mrs.  Helen  Grenfel,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Denver. 

Pres.  Jas.  H.  Baker,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Pres.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley. 

Aaron  Gove,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver. 

J.  F.  Keating,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pueblo. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leadville. 

Advisory  Council  for  Kansas — 

Hon.  Frank  Nelson,  State  Sunt,  of  Public  Instruction,  Topeka. 

Francis  H.  Snow,  Professor  Natural  History,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
L.  A.  Lowther,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Emporia. 

Frank  R.  Dyer,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wichita. 

John  MacDonald,  Editor  Western  School  Journal,  Topeka. 

Advisory  Council  for  Nebraska — 

Hon.  W.  K.  Fowler,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Pres.  W.  A.  Clark,  State  Normal  School,  Peru. 

C.  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Omaha. 

Geo.  L.  Towne,  Editor  The  Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln. 

Advisory  Council  for  Missouri — 

Pres.  R.  H.  Jesse,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St,  Louis. 

G.  V.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sedalia 

James  B.  Merwin,  i^ditor  American  School  and  College  Journal.  St.  f.oj's. 
Advisory  Council  for  Texas — 

W.  S.  Sutton,  Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Pres.  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Baylor  University,  Waco. 

T.  G.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Austin. 

J.  M.  Fendley,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston. 

THE  FACULTY 


I.  School  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology — 

President  W.  A.  Clark,  Nebraska  State  Normal. 
President  Z,  X.  Snyder,  Colorado  State  Normal. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  Colorado  College. 

II.  School  of  History  and  Political  Science — 

Frederick  J.  Turner,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Walter  A,  Wyckofif,  Princeton  University. 

III.  School  of  Physical  Sciences  {Botany  and  Geology)  — 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska. 

W.  O.  Crosby,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

IV.  School  of  Pure  Science  {Arithmetic,  Algebra)  — 

E.  L.  Payne,  State  Normal  of  Kansas. 
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V.  School  of  English  and  American  Literature — 

A.  H.  Thorndike,  Western  Reserve  University. 

VI.  School  of  Modern  Languages  {German,  French,  Spanish)  — 

C.  G.  Rathmann,  Garfield  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Louise  Rheinhardt,  Colorado  Springs  High  School. 

VII.  School  of  Fine  Arts  (Drawing,  Music,  Calisthenics)  — 

Lucy  S.  Silke,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

S.  H.  Blakeslee,  College  of  Music,  University  of  Denver. 

Anna  M.  Heileman,  Colorado  State  Normal. 

VIII.  School  of  Primary  Methods — 

Mary  G.  Carson,  Denver. 

M.  Florence  Littlefield,  Colorado  Springs. 

SYLLABUS  OF  COURSES 

SCHOOI.  OF  PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLO  GY. 

President  W.  A.  Clark,  A.  M.,  Harvard;  Ped.  D.,  Normal  University;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago.  Public  school  work(  1876-1887)  ;  professor  of  mathematics  Normal  School,  Le¬ 
banon,  Ohio  (1887-1897)  ;  State  Normal  School  of  Nebraska  (1897- 

PrEsident  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  A.  B.,  Amherst,  ’85 ;  A.  M.,  ibid,  ’88 ;  B.  D.,  Andover,  ’89 ;  Ph.  D.,  Clark 
University,  ’97 ;  Colorado  College,  ’97. 

President  Clark’s  lectures  will  be  twelve  in  number,  beginning  July  23  and  concluding  Aug. 
7,  and  will  be  upon  the  subject,  “Pedagogy  Treated  from  the  Psychological  Standpoint,”  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Pedagogy  as  a  Science:  Subject  matter,  method,  relation  to  Psychology. 

2.  Teaching  as  Affirmative  Guidance:  Nature  of  teaching,  relation  of  the  art  of  teach¬ 

ing  to  the  science  of  pedagogy,  instruction  and  discipline  as  the  two  elements  of 
teaching. 

3.  Psychology  of  Punishment :  Nature  of  punishment,  school  “government,”  affirmative 

use  of  punishment. 

4.  Formation  of  Character:  habituation,  culture  of  the  “will,”  three  elements  of  integral 

character. 

5.  Education  of  Creative  Activity:  imagination,  the  play  impulse,  psychology  of  art. 

6.  The  School  as  a  Social  Institution:  Relation  to  life  in  general,  organization  of  school 

life,  effect  of  the  school  upon  race  progress. 

7.  Psychology  of  the  Curriculum:  Matter  and  form  of  the  curriculum,  longitudinal 

and  transverse  arrangement  of  educative  material,  “Culture  Epochs.” 

8.  The  Recitation  :  A  study  period,  psychology  of  questioning,  class  instruction  and  in¬ 

dividual  instruction. 

9.  Law  of  Interest:  Formal  statement,  negative  significance,  practical  applications. 

10.  Law  of  Values:  Statement,  explication,  applications. 

11.  Law^  of  Guidance:  Nature  and  development  of  experiences,  suggestion  as  the  mode  of 

guidance,  place  of  expression  in  education. 

12.  Law  of  Participation:  Nature  of  human  life,  how  life  prepares  for  life,  leading 

through  life  into  life. 

President  Snyder’s  lectures  will  be  five  in  number,  August  ii  to  August  15. 
f  11  ^  course  will  be  five  lectures,  upon  “Child  Study,”  August  14  to  August  20,  as 


1.  The  Child  from  the  Standpoint  of  Evolution. 

2.  Education  and  Arrested  Development. 

3.  The  Education  of  the  Emotions. 

4.  Adolescent  Characteristics. 

5.  The  Mental  Life  of  the  Child. 


SCHOOL  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  A.  B.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  ’84;  A.  M.  ibid,  ’88;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hop- 
kms  Univ.,  90;  Instructor  in  History  and  Rhetoric,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  ’85-’88;  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  American  nistory,  ’89;  Professor  of  American  History,  ’92;  Director  of 
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the  School  of  History,  1900;  Author  of  “Character  and  Influence  of  the  Indian  Trade  in 
Wisconsin”  (J.  H.  U.  Series,  1891)  ;  Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History, 
(Amer.  Hist.  Ass’n,  1893)  ;  State  Making  in  the  West  in  the  Revolutionary  Era  (Amer. 
Hist.  Review,  1895)  ;  and  various  contributions,  Atlantic  Monthly,  International  Monthly, 
and  similar  magazines. 

Prof.  Waltfr  A.  Wyckoff,  A.  B.  Princeton,  ’88;  Fellow  in  Social  Science,  Princeton,  ’94; 
Lecturer  on  Sociology,  Princeton,  ’95 ;  A.  M.,  Princeton,  ’95 ;  Assistant  Professor  in  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  Princeton,  ’98;  Author  of  “The  Workers,”  descriptive  of  a  two  years’ 
trip  across  the  continent  as  a  wage-earner. 

Dr.  Turner  will  give  two  courses  of  eight  lectures  each,  beginning  August  ii  and  concluding 
August  20,  as  follows : 

A  COURSE  OF  EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEST  UPON  THE 

NATION. 

1.  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier. 

2.  The  Formation  of  the  Colonial  Frontier. 

3.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France. 

4.  Crossing  the  Alleghanies. 

5.  The  West  in  the  Revolution. 

6.  The  Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

7.  The  Expansion  of  New  England. 

8.  The  Diplomatic  Struggle  for  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  COURSE  OF  EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  History, 

2.  The  Purpose  of  Historical  Study. 

3.  The  Curriculum  Below  the  High  School. 

4.  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

5.  The  Use  of  the  Text  Book. 

6.  The  Use  of  Sources. 

7.  Suggestions  on  Instruction  in  European  History. 

8.  Suggestions  on  Instruction  in  American  History. 

The  class  will  be  expected  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  Study 
of  History  in  Schools,  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  bv  the  stereoptican. 

Prof.  Wyckofif  will  give  a  course  of  twenty  lectures,  July  23  to  August  20,  upon  Social  Eco¬ 
nomics.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  references  to  current  phases  of  the  labor  problem. 

The  following  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  twenty  lectures.  Five 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  four  main  subdivisions. 

I.  INDUSTRIALISM. 

The  historical  development  of  Industrialism  out  of  Feudalism  and  the  emergence  of  the 
industrial  and  social  problems  in  their  present  forms. 

H.  PRODUCTION. 

The  growth  of  modern  production  under  private  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  specific  problems  of  “private  property  right,”  “over-population,”  and  “over-production,” 

III.  EXCHANGE. 

The  development  of  exchange  in  relation  to  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  evolution  oi 
trading  classes  and  of  a  banking  system.  The  specific  problems  of  “money.”  “co-operation,” 
“profit-sharing,”  and  the  problem  of  “value”  as  afifecting  schools  of  social  reconstruction,  such  as 
socialism  and  anarchy. 

IV.  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  products  of  modern  industry  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  “eco¬ 
nomic  rent.”  The  specific  problems  of  the  “unearned  increment,”  “the  wages  of  bare  subsist¬ 
ence,”  as  in  the  sweated  industries,  and  the  problem  of  “the  unemployed.” 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey,  B.  Sc.,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  Botany,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science;  President  of  the  American  Microscopical  So¬ 
ciety  ;  Botanical  Editor  of  “Science”  and  “Appleton’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia ;  Author  of 
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Botany  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges;  The  Essentials  of  Botany  and  many  other  tech¬ 
nical  works. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby,  S.  B.  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  and  Economic  Geology,  Mass., 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr,  Bessey’s  course  in  Botany  will  cover  the  four  week  period  July  23  to  August  20. 
as  follows : 

Primitive  plant  forms.  2.  Sea  forms.  3.  Poor  Relations,  i.  e.,  disease  of  plants.  4.  Lowly  Liver 
warts  and  leafy  stemmed  mosses.  5.  Ferns  and  flowering  plants.  6.  How  plants  feed.  7.  How 
plants  grow.  8.  Plants  that  steal.  9.  The  Romantic  story  of  the  Lichens.  10.  How  plants  move. 

II.  The  oldest  method  of  reproduction.  12,  The  beginnings  of  a  new  method.  13.  How  a  new  fern 
is  produced.  14.  How  and  why  seeds  are  formed.  15.  The  escape  of  the  little  plant  from  its  prison. 
16.  Some  notable  plant  travelers.  17.  How  the  trees  came  into  the  great  plains.  18.  Plant  com¬ 
munities  on  the  Colorado  plains.  19.  Plant  communities  in  Colorado  mountains.  20.  The  struggle 
for  place. 

FIELD  WORK. 

The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  will  be  done  in  the  field.  There  will  be  field-work  every 
day,  in  which  all  members  of  the  class  are  invited  to  participate.  Good,  stout  walking  shoes  and 
suitable  clothing  (including  protection  against  storms)  are  necessary  for  comfortable  field-work. 

Each  one  should  have  a  pocket  lens,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have,  also,  a  tin  “collecting  box,” 
and  a  stout  knife. 

Prof.  Crosby’s  course  will  be  given  in  the  two  weeks,  July  23  to  August  5.  It  will  be  upon 
Structural  Geology  with  special  reference  to  the  economic  geologic  deposits  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  geology  of  the  Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs  area  and  the  Front  Range.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  lantern  views.  Excursions  will  be  made  to  points  of  geologic  interest. 


SCHOOL  OF  PURE  SCIENCE 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 


Prof.  E.  L.  Paynf,  B.  L.  Lincoln  College;  B.  Ped.  Kansas  State  Normal;  Prof,  of  Mathematics, 
Kansas  State  Normal,  ’99. 

Prof.  Payne’s  courses  are  teachers’  courses  in  methods.  He  will  give  four  lectures  daily  from 
August  4  to  August  20.  The  following  is  a  synopsis : 


METHODS  IN 

1.  Natural  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

2.  Notation  and  Numeration. 

3.  Addition. 

4.  Subtraction. 

5.  Multiplication. 

6.  Division. 

7.  Factoring. 

8.  Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

9.  Least  Common  Mutiple. 


ARITHMETIC. 

10.  Analysis  and  Compound  Numbers. 

11.  Metric  System. 

12.  Longitude  and  Time. 

13.  Decimals  and  Repetends. 

14.  Literal  Quantities. 

15.  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

16.  Evolution. 

17-23.  Percentage  and  Applications. 
24-26.  Mensuration. 


METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 


1.  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

2.  Multiplication  and  Division. 

3.  Important  Principles. 

4.  5.  Factoring. 

6  Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

7.  Least  Common  Mutiple. 


8.  Fractions. 

9.  Solution  of  Equations. 

10.  Formation  of  Equations. 

11.  12.  Simultaneous  Equations. 
13.  Involution  and  Evolution. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


METHODS  IN  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA. 


Surds. 

Imaginaries. 

Quadratics. 

Simultaneous  Quadratics. 
Indeterminate  Equations. 
Proportion. 


7.  Variation. 

8.  Arithmetical  Progression. 

9.  Geometrical  Progression. 

10.  II.  Logarithms. 

12.  Annuities. 

13.  Solution  of  Higher  Equations. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Dr.  Ashi^ey  H.  Thorndike,  A.  B.  Wesleyan  University,  ’93;  Prin.  Smith  Academy,  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  ’93-’95;  Harvard  University,  ’96;  A.  M.  Harvard,  ’96;  Ph.  D.  Harvard,  ’98;  Boston 
University,  ’95-’96;  Instructor  in  English,  College  for  Wowmen,  1898-1900;  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  1900 - . 

Dr.  Thorndike  will  give  two  courses  of  ten  lectures  each,  August  6  to  August  20,  on  English 
Poetry,  1830  to  1880,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  with  some  attention  to  other  poets. 


SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

GERMAN,  FRENCH,  SPANISH. 

Prof.  C.  G.  Rathmann,  Principal  Garfield  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Flensburg,  Germany,  and  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Louise  Rheinhardt,  Hohere  Tochter  Schule  (Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women)  in  Germany,  ’02-92;  Liceo  Franco  Mexicano,  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  Colorado  College, 
’96;  San  Diego  High  School  (’97-98)  ;  Colorado  Springs  High  School  (1898-1902.) 

Prof.  Rathman  will  give  three  courses  in  German,  July  23  to  August  20,  as  follows: 

Course  /.  Elementary  Germany,  for  students  who  are  unable  to  read  or  speak  German. 

1.  Harris,  German  Lessons.  Reading  and  Rudiments  of  Grammar.  Conducted  in  En¬ 
glish. 

2.  Colloquial  Exercises  conducted  in  German. 

Course  11.  Intermediate  Class  for  students  who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  German  in  the 
way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking. 

1.  Hewitt’s  German  Reader.  Colloquial  Exercises  in  German.  Grammar  and  Composi¬ 
tion. 

2.  Novelettenbibliothek,  Vol.  I.,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Bernhardt.  Selections. 

Course  III.  Advanced  Class  for  those  who  have  acquired  a  fluency  of  speech,  and  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  more  difficult  prose  and  poetry. 

1.  Bernhardt,  Novelettenbibliothek.  Selections  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

2.  German  Literature,  mainly  of  a  biographical  nature.  Conducted  in  German. 

Students  are  permitted  to  join  any  and  all  of  these  German  courses.  Those  who  are  engaged 

in  the  teaching  of  German,  may  receive  special  instruction  and  information  as  to  method  and  art. 

Mrs.  Rheinhardt  will  give  two  courses  in  French  and  one  in  Spanish,  July  23  to  August  20,  as 

follows : 

I.  Elementary  Course :  This  course  is  intended  for  beginners.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough 

drill  in  the  elementary  facts  of  grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  train  the  ear 
through  easy  conversation  to  understand  the  spoken  language.  Text  book — French  Drill 
Book  (Part  A). 

II.  Intermediate  Course:  For  pupils  who  have  had  one  year  of  French.  A  review  of  the  elements 

of  French  grammar ;  a  thoroughly  practical  drill  of  irregular  verbs;  translation  of  easy  En¬ 
glish  prose  into  French,  reading  of  texts  by  modern  writers  with  conversation  based  on  the 
same,  and  a  limited  amount  of  rapid  sight-reading.  Text  book  Fontaine’s  Livre  de  Lecture 
et  de  Conversation. 

SPANISH. 

For  Beginners  Only :  The  aim  of  this  class  is  to  give  a  thoroughly  practical  course  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  language.  Conversation  is  at  once  begun  to  cultivate  the  ear  with  the  spoken  language 
and  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking.  Text  books,  Edgren’s  Spanish  Grammar;  Gbarra’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Method. 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

DRAWING,  MUSIC,  CALISTHENICS. 

Lucy  S.  Sieke,  Assistant  Director  of  Drawing,  Cnicago  Public  Schools. 

S.  H.  BeakeseEE,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music,  University  of  Denver. 

Anna  M.  HeieEman,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 
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Miss  Silke’s  course  of  four  weeks  will  consist  of  actual  practice  in  the  Subjects  given,  supple¬ 
mented  by  full  discussion  of  the  principles  involved,  and  talks  on  the  history  of  art  and  its  relation 
to  school  and  society. 

I.  Subject  Matter:  (i)Figures,  singly  and  in  groups;  (2)  Landscapes,  from  nature  and  memory; 
(3)  Buildings,  from  blocks,  or  window  sketching;  (4)  Animal  and  Bird  Forms,  from  life  or 
memory;  (5)  Flowers,  foliage  and  tree  forms;  (6)  Fruit,  vegetables  and  cornmon  objects  in 
groups;  (7)  Type  Forms,  singly,  in  groups  and  in  construction;  (8)  Decoration;  (9)  Story 
telling  in  various  mediums  (Illustration). 

H.  Materials  Suited  to  School  Room:  Clay,  charcoal,  colored  chalk,  brushes  (ink  or  water  color), 
pencils,  scissors,  rulers,  cardboard  and  colored  paper.  Blackboard  drawing. 

HI.  Principles  to  he  Covered :  Pedagogy,  Image  building  by  means  of  observation  and  expression. 
Synthesis  before  analysis;  imagination  before  memory;  mass  before  detail;  surface  before 
outline ;  thought  before  expression ;  idea  before  technique ;  the  plastic  before  the  rigid ;  the 
whole  before  a  part. 

Technique :  Design  in  grouping  and  spacing,  in  free  and  mechanical  construction ;  light 
and  dark;  color;  character,  proportion,  action,  composition,  handling. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  the  full  course  will  not  exceed  $2.00.  Those  who  have  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  of  their  own  should  bring  them. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  children’s  drawings  in  connection  with  the  course. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Such  classes  will  be  organized  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  desiring  musical  in¬ 
struction.  All  the  work  in  this  department  will  be  especially  designed  for  use  in  the  school  room, 
and  a  very  special  and  careful  outline  and  drill  of  music  teaching  in  the  grades  as  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  school  room,  will  be  given. 

A  class  or  classes  in  Harmony  will  be  formed  as  required. 

Private  instruction  in  voice  culture  or  pianoforte  will  be  given  at  reasonable  rates.  Any  per¬ 
sons  desiring  special  information  regarding  private  lessons,  or  rates  of  tuition  should  address  Dean 
Samuel  H.  Blakeslee,  Denver,  Lolo.,  referring  to  this  circular. 

Dean  Blakeslee  has  a  most  enviable  reputation  in  the  East,  where  he  taught  in  Oberlin  Con¬ 
servatory  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  fourteen  years,  coming 
to  Denver  four  years  ago,  reorganizing  the  College  of  Music,  which  now  has  an  attendance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  students  of  Music  and  Art.  His  pupils  have  taken  very  high  rank  as  teachers, 
and  no  less  than  ten  colleges  have  as  the  head  of  their  respective  Music  departments,  men  who  have 
been  prepared  by  Dean  Blakeslee. 

The  celebrated  William  H.  Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  said  of  Mr,  Blakeslee,  recently :  “He  is  one 
of  the  best  educators  in  this  country.” 


SCHOOL  OF  PRIMARY  METHODS 

SCHOOL  OF  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

I 

M.  Fi^orence  LitteEFieed,  Columbia  School  Colorado  Springs;  for  many  years  a  first  primary 
teacher  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mary  G.  Carson,  Denison  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  course  will  consist  of  two  or  more  daily  lessons  extending  over  the  entire  period  from  July 

23d  to  August  20th.  The  following  ground  will  be  covered : 

I.  Reading  Exercises  will  be  given  in  action-sentences  as  a  basis  for  first  steps  in  reading.  The 
transition  from  script  to  print  and  the  value  of  silent  reading  versus  oral  reading  will  be 
considered. 

H.  Language : ^  In  language  work,  the  acquiring  oi  thought  for  oral  and  written  language  through 
self-activity  will  be  emphasized,  as  will  also  the  value  of  stories  in  cultivating  the  power  of 
correct  imagining.  Ten  lessons  in  story  illustration. 

HI.  Arithmetic:  First  year  in  bpeer  Method  of  teaching  mathematics.  Exercises  in  sense  train¬ 
ing. 

TV.  Miscellaneous:  Classes  in  clay-modeling.  Suggestions  for  busy  work.  Helpful  hints  from 
many  sources. 

The  work  in  primary  methods  will  be  illustrated  by  actual  instruction  as  given  to  a  class 

of  small  children. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

‘Ts  not  that  the  best  education  which  gives  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  all  the  force,  all  the 
beauty,  and  all  the  perfection,  of  which  they  are  capable.” — Plato. 

The  following  outlined  course  is  designed  for  any  person  seeking  vocal  culture  for  its  own 

sake,  and  also  for  teachers  of  reading.  The  second  part  aims  at  the  physical  development  of  the 

individual,  and  also  presents  a  course  of  exercises  for  the  use  of  grade  teachers. 

FIRST  PART. 

I.  Voice  Culture:  Breathing.  Formation  and  Placing.  Cultivation  of  resonance,  flexibility,  and 
power.  Instruction  for  those  with  special  defects. 

H.  Vocal  Expression  :  This  study  is  based  upon  psychological  principles.  As  “Reading  is  think¬ 
ing  in  response  to  symbols,”  the  pupil  is  led,  first,  to  see  the  images  represented  on  the 
printed  page,  to  distinguish  the  principal  thought  from  the  modifving  ones,  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  text,  and  to  express  these  thot-relations  with  the  voice.  In  this  way  em¬ 
phasis,  inflection,  and  phrasing  are  associated  with  particular  thot-processes.  The  voice 
forms  are  discovered,  not  taught  mechanically.  Second,  the  pupil  is  led  to  experience  the 

literature  he  reads.  Material  is  now  used  that  contains  the  fervor  and  inten¬ 

sity  of  the  dramatic.  Modulations  results  from  this  sympathetic  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  spirit  of  literature.  Tone,  color  and  richness  are  other  results.  Third,  occasion 
is  now  given  for  the  expression  of  conviction,  and  the  voice  gains  magnetism,  brilliancy, 
and  power.  These  three  successive  steps  suggest  a  mode  of  development  that  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  pursued  intelligently,  and  excellent  results  may  be  obtained. 

HI.  Dramatic  Interpretation:  An  appreciation  of  the  content  of  dramatic  literature  is  aroused  by 
this  study.  It  is  also  an  excellent  means  for  giving  freedom  of  expression.  Its  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  experiences  in  life  makes  the  drama  material  of  especial  value  to  the  teacher. 
Applications  will  be  made  to  various  stories  and  myths  for  children.  Principles  of  stage 
business,  stage  etiquette,  and  stage  deportment  will  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
drama,  if  there  are  those  desiring  such  instruction. 

IV.  A  Normal  Course  of  reading  for  grade  teachers  will  include  the  formal  steps  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  development  of  expression  as  taught  in  the  State  Normal  School.  Criterions  for  criti¬ 
cism  will  be  presented  to  aid  the  teacher  to  follow  a  method  of  logical  progression.  No 
other  branch  of  study  is  taught  with  so  much  uncertainty,  nor  is  subject  to  so  many  experi¬ 
ments,  as  Reading.  This  need  not  be  so.  There  are  definite  thought  forms  to  correspond 
to  the  definite  thot-processes.  The  teacher  must  needs  discover  these.  This  course  is 
to  direct  such  teachers. 


SECOND  PART. 

Physical  Education. 

“Children  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics.” — Jouhert. 

In  this  course,  individual  needs  will  be  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  most  common  defects, 
hollow  chests,  protruding  shoulder  blades,  and  other  abnormalities  will  be  dealt  with  effectively. 
Outdoor  recreation,  games  and  sports,  will  be  supervised.  It  is  these  habits  of  systematic  exer¬ 
cise  that  brings  the  joy,  as  well  as  the  profit,  of  physical  elasticity  and  vigor.  A  Normal  Course 
based  upon  the  principles  of  physical  development  has  been  arranged  for  the  use  of  teachers.  These 
exercises  will  be  presented,  and  typewritten  copies  of  the  same  will  be  available. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

Studies  in  Rhythm,  Tone,  Color,  Oratory,  and  Epic  Narrative  will  be  given  by  the  instructor, 
as  types  for  the  listener’s  reference  and  comparison. 

Opportunities  for  recitals  by  the  pupils  will  be  given. 

ANNA  M.  HEILEMAN.  Instructor. 


TUITION 


General  (admitting  to  all  courses) . . .  .$12  50 

Course  (admitting  to  single  course) .  5  00 

Half-Course  (admitting  to  a  half  course)  .  3  00 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  members  of  family  to  all  courses) . h .  25  00 
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A  course  is  counted  as  (approximately)  twenty  lessons  and  a  half  course  ten  lessons.  Any  two 
half  courses  will  be  counted  as  one  full  course,  e.g.,  any  two  of  the  four  half-courses  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  or  any  one  of  these  and  the  half  course  in  geology. 

The  entire  course  in  Pedagogy  (twenty-two  lectures)  will  be  accounted  a  single  course.  Each 
of  Prof.  Turner’s  courses  (eight  lectures)  will  be  counted  a  half-course,  but  each  one  enrolling  in 
either  course  will  be  entitled,  without  additional  expense,  to  admission  to  Prof.  Turner’s  evening 
lecture  on  “Jackson.” 

Prof.  Crosby’s  course  is  a  half-course. 

Prof.  Payne’s  course  in  Methods  in  Arithmetic  twentysix  lessons,  (two  each  day),  will  be  counted 
as  one  course  and  each  of  the  others.  Methods  in  Elementary  Algebra  and  Methods  in  Advanced  Al¬ 
gebra  (thirteen  lessons  each),  as  a  half-course. 

Both  of  Prof.  Parson’s  courses  and  both  of  Prof.  Thorndike’s  courses  are  half  courses. 

Tuition  should  be  paid  and  class  cards  obtained  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  21  and  July  22, 
as  classes  will  organize  and  begin  regular  work  on  Wednesday,  July  23. 


LIVING  EXPENSES 

Colorado  Springs  and  her  neighbor,  Manitou,  are  cities  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
These  range  in  elegance  and  expensiveness  from  the  new  Antlers,  the  Waldorf  Astoria  of  the  West, 
to  the  unpretentious  $5.00  a  week  boarding  house.  The  Antlers,  Alta  Vista  and  Piaza  hotels  are 
upon  the  European  plan;  the  Alamo,  Elk  and  Spaulding  are  upon  the  American  plan.  Boarding 
houses  and  houses  that  take  roomers  number  several  hundred.  An  average  price  for  rooms  during 
the  summer  season  may  be  put  at  $10.00  a  month,  such  rooms  accommodating  two  persons.  Good 
boarding  may  be  obtained  for  from  $3.50  to  $8.00  a  week.  The  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  now  preparing  a  list  of  hotels,  boardinghouses  and  houses  with  rooms  for  rent,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  School. 

To  those  desiring  to  still  further  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  month’s 
camping-out  in  a  most  romantic  spot,  new  tents  of  the  best  description  will  be  erected  upon  the 
Chautauqua  grounds  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  rented  at  very  low  rates  to  students  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School.  Those  who  purpose  to  live  thus  should  bring  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases  and 
blankets.  More  detailed  information  can  be  had  upon  application. 

Colorado  Springs  is  easily  reached  from  all  points.  The  Rock  Island,  Santa  Fe  and  Missouri 
Pacific  from  the  East,  the  Colorado  Southern  from  Texas  points,  the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado  Mid¬ 
land  and  Santa  Fe  from  the  West  and  North  connect  this  city  with  all  important  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  Middle  West.  Very  low  Colorado  rates,  available  for  summer  school  students,  will 
prevail  this  season.  Particulars  may  be  had  on  inquiry  from  local  agents  of  the  various  roads. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine  has  a  partial  list  of  boarding  and  rooming  houses  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  Summer  School  Students.  Further  information  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
magazine,  P.  O.  Box  98,  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  School  will  be  in  his  office  at  Perkins  Hall,  College  Grounds,  on  June 
21  St,  22nd,  and  23rd,  to  receive  and  register  pupils  and  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  matter  of  secur¬ 
ing  desirable  accommodations.  All  north-bound  cars  on  Tejon  street  run  directly  to  the  College 
grounds. 

We  regret  to  call  attention  to  the  omission  in  this  issue  of  the  name  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Parsons 
from  our  Faculty  list.  Important  considerations  require  Prof.  Parsons’  absence  from  the  city 
during  the  tinie  of  the  Summer  School,  and  his  resignation  was  therefore  very  reluctantly  accepted. 
Prof.  Thorndike  will  therefore  give  all  of  the  work  in  Literature,  and  Prof.  Parsons’  courses  will  be 
omitted. 

To  pupils  desiring  it,  there  will  be  issued  certificates  setting  forth  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  done  by  the  pupil  in  any  department  of  the  school. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  reception  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Summer  School 
to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Registration  Day,  July  23d.  The  place  has  not  yet  been  determined 
upon. 

.  Other  evening  entertainments  as  well  as  Saturday  excursions  to  surrounding  points  of  interest 
will  be  announced  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 


This  Program  is  subject  to  change  for  sufficient  reasons.  No  recitations  Saturdays,  except  in  Geology. 
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,*  COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  ^ 


Are  you  looking  for  a  good,  thorough  school  of 
music,  art  or  elocution  in  which  to  place  your 
daughter  this  fall  ?  Consider  the  Colorado  School 


CHARLES  S.  LEWIS,  President. 

of  Fine  Arts  located  at  Boulder,  Colorado.  The 
instructors  in  this  institution  are  artists  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability  and  extensive  experience  in  East¬ 


ern  and  foreign  conservatories  and  studios,  and 
are  thoroughly  competent  to  give  high  grade  in¬ 
struction  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  guitar,  mando¬ 
lin,  designing,  drawing,  painting,  photography, 
elocution,  oratory,  physical  culture,  German  and 
French. 

Boulder  is  a  city  of  9,000  population,  30  miles 
north  of  Denver,  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroads.  Lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rockies  at  an  altitude  of  5,335  feet, 
it  has  a  mild  and  delightful  climate  not  subject 
to  extremes.  Boulder  is  a  city  of  fine  residences, 
homes  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  provided  with 
the  best  social  advantages  and  homelike  boarding 
places.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  companions  to¬ 
gether  with  the  best  amusements  and  entertain¬ 
ments  are  everywhere  present. 

Boulder  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  water 
works,  electric  cars,  electric  lights,  telephones  and 
other  modern  conveniences,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  free  from  the  allurements  and  dangers  of 
life  in  a  large  city,  a  point  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  parents  and  others  sending  young 
people  away  from  home  to  school.  The  social, 
moral  and  religious  influences  of  Boulder  are  the 
very  best.  Besides  the  great  saving  in  personal 
expense  while  in  school,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  far  more  in  a  given  time  in  this  city 
than  in  one  where  the  temptations  and  worldly 
excitements  are  greater. 

The  Fall  term  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Fine 
Arts  begins  September  1st.  Write  to  Chas.  L. 
Lewis,  Pres.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  for  catalogue  and 
information. 


CATHEDRAL  PARK,  ON  THE  SHORT  LINE. 
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State  University  of  Colorado 

.  . BOULDER  - 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  B.  A.,  B.  Ph.  and  B.  S. 

Graduate  Courses 

Leading  to  the  degrees  M.  A.,  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D. 

Colorado  School  of  Applied  Science 

Courses  in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  leading  to 
appropriate  degrees. 


COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


OCATED  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  sections  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Income  nearly  $100,000  per  annum,  equivalent  to 
jyl  income  from  endowment  fund  of  about  $2,000,000.  Standards  and  work, 
those  of  the  best  universities  in  America.  Expenses  very  low.  Tuition 
free  to  residents  of  Colorado  in  all  departments,  except  Medicine  and  Law ; 
$20  per  year  for  non-residents;  tuition  in  professional  schools  very  low.  500 
University  students,  375  Preparatory  students.  The  Colorado  Chautauqua  is 
located  in  Boulder. 

Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  for  Catalogue  and  full  information. 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  The  Garden  of  The  Gods  Magazine. 
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I  consider  it  the  greatest  privilege  of  my  life  to 
have  visited  that  distant  archipelago,  where,  I 
firmly  believe,  is  to  be  solved  that  which  above  all 
other  problems  is  to-day  the  most  vexatious,  the 
much  discussed  “race  question.”  In  order  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  these  new  wards  of  the 
nation,  the  Filipinos,  you  must  see  them  in  their 
homes,  you  must  know  the  conditions  that  sur¬ 
round  them. 

There  are  about  1,400  islands  in  the  archipelago, 
and  though  for  centuries  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  has  been  nominally  Spanish,  the  interior 
of  many  of  the  larger  islands  has  not  yet  been 
surveyed.  The  geology  of  Luzon,  the  best  known 
of  all  the  group,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  the  visit  of  a  passing  botanist  or 
naturalist  is  enough  to  add  facts  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  the  register  of  fauna  and  flora. 

None  of  the  mountain  summits  exceed  9,000 
feet,  the  loftiest  probably  being  “Halcon,”  in  Min¬ 
doro,  8,865  feet;  “Malindang,”  in  Mindanao,  8,685 
feet,  and  “Mayon,”  in  Luzon,  8,275  feet.  All  of 
the  islands  may  be  said  to  be  mountainous  or 
hilly.  Volcanic  forces  have  had  a  great  share  in 
shaping  the  archipelago,  and  there  are  in  fact  sev¬ 
eral  active  volcanos  at  present.  Earthquakes  are 
sufficiently  frequent  in  the  islands  to  affect  the 
style  of  architecture.  The  houses  of  the  better 
class  are  largely  built  of  wood,  while  those  of  the 
humbler  people  are  constructed  of  bamboo  and 
straw,  in  every  case  being  of  low  construction, 
seldom  of  more  than  two  stories.  If  there  is  any 
windoAV  glass  in  use  I  did  not  see  it,  the  lattice 
casements  being  invariably  filled  with  oyster  shell 


panes,  each  pane  being  two  and  one-half  inches 
square.  The  most  violent  earthquake  on  record 
occurred  in  July,  1880,  when  the  destruction  of 
property  was  immense,  both  in  the  capital  and  in 
other  important  towns  in  central  Luzon. 

Though  little  advantage  has  beeen  taken  of  its 
existence,  there  is  in  several  of  the  islands  a  fair 
amount  of  mineral  wealth.  There  are  at  least 
three  coal  fields,  one  beginning  in  Caransan, 
southern  Luzon,  and  probably  extending  south¬ 
ward  across  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino  to  Cat- 
balongan,  in  Samar;  another  occupying  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  Cebu  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  Negros, 
and  thus  probably  passing  under  the  Straits  of 
Tanon.  Still  another  deposit  of  fair  quality  ap¬ 
pears  in  Cavite  province.  Iron  ore  of  excellent 
purity  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Luzon,  in  La¬ 
guna,  Bulacan,  Panpanga,  Camarrines  and  Norte. 
Copper  mines  are  operated  in  a  primitive  fashion 
in  Mancayan  and  in  the  province  of  Lepanto. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities,  and  re¬ 
cently  some  excellent  prospects  have  been  located, 
the  ore  found  being  free  milling. 

I  am  being  asked  continually  as  to  the  climatic 
conditions  existing  in  the  islands.  To  such  ques¬ 
tions  I  would  reply  that  people  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  northern  capes  of  Luzon  are  as  far  from 
the  southernmost  Sulu  islands  as  the  north  of 
England  is  from  the  south  of  Italy,  and  that  the 
archipelago  is  divided  by  the  line  of  the  ecliptic, 
therefore  the  difference  of  climate  between  certain 
loealities  is  considerable,  though  the  general 
characteristics  are  everywhere  tropical.  The 
northern  half  of  the  islands  lie  in  the  region  of 
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typhoons,  and  here  there  are  three  fairly  well 
defined  seasons,  the  cold,  hot  and  wet.  The  first 
extends  from  November  to  February,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  during  this  period  being  northerly.  It 
was  during  this  season  that  I  visited  the  islands, 
and,  while  there  was  never  a  day  when  fire  was 
needed,  my  all-wool  underclothing  was  often  much 
appreciated  in  the  early  morning.  The  sky  was 
for  the  most  part  clear  and  the  air  delightful. 

The  hot  season  lasts  from  March  to  June,  and  I 
am  assured  that  long  before  the  southernly  mon¬ 
soon  the  heat  becomes  very  oppressive.  All  labor 
is  performed  during  the  early  morning  hours,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  natives  are 
quite  content  to  remain  in  some  shady  nook.  The 
wet  season  is  usually  ushered  in  by  the  heavy 
rains,  locally  known  as  “collas,”  during  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  The  rain  comes  down  in  tor¬ 
rents.  My,  how  it  rains !  During  these  three 
months  ten  feet  of  rain  will  sometimes  fall,  the 
roads  become  impassable  for  weeks,  and  all  the 
low  country  is  changed  into  a  raging  flood.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  drowning,  the  natives  build 
their  huts  upon  wooden  piles  which  elevate  them 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  fauna  of  the  Philippines  is  very  limited. 
Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  little  brown  mon¬ 
key,  the  “chongo”  of  the  Tagals.  There  is  also  a 
pure  white  monkey  {snot  albino),  some  specimens 
of  which  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  sale  in  Ma¬ 
nila.  The  lemuroids  are  represented  by  the  strange 
little  tarsius  spectrum,  the  insectivora  proper 


by  the  Galeopithecus  Philippensis.  Of  carnivora 
there  are  only  three  species,  two  civets  and  a  wild 
cat;  the  rodents  are  confined  to  a  few  squirrels,  a 
porcupine  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  rats.  The 
wild  boar  is  hunted  all  over  the  islands.  There  are 
three  species  of  deer.  The  horse,  a  very  diminu¬ 
tive  breed,  is  not  native  to  the  soil,  but  they  were 
brought  centuries  ago  from  Java  and  China.  By 
far  the  most  important  animal  in  the  archipelago 
is  the  water  buffalo  (cara6ao).  This  very  pecu¬ 
liar  animal  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  for  drawing  the  plow  and  harrow  in  all 
field  work,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  all 
heavy  loads.  The  Tagalog  vocabulary  has  a  word 
meaning  an  animal  of  the  elephant  kind,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  these  gigantic  denizens  of  the  forest 
once  made  their  home  in  the  islands.  Some  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  their  existence  in  the  Spanish 
annals  of  the  Seventeenth  century. 

There  are  in  all  about  287  species  of  birds  in  the 
islands,  of  which  number  fully  151  are  peculiar 
to  the  archipelago. 

Alligators  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
lizards  are  everywhere.  I  have  slept  in  rooms  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  which  have  been  literally 
covered  with  these  little  creatures.  I  say  little, 
for  those  that  infest  the  houses  are  seldom  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  though  there 
are  varieties  that  grow  to  an  immense  size.  There 
is  one  species,  called  by  the  natives  “chacon,” 
that  is  believed  by  them  to  be  a  defense  against 
earthquake. 


A  Typical  Scene.  The  Water  Ox  or  Carabao  and  Cart — On  the  Lunnetta. 
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Some  of  the  mollusks  attain  gigantic  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  “taclobo”  shell  sometimes  weighs  200 
pounds,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  churches,  where 
it  does  service  as  a  baptismal  font. 

I  will  not  have  time  nor  space  to  speak  fully  of 
the  wonderful  flora.  The  forest  glades  and  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  are  brilliant  with  richly  hued  flowers. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  distinctly  Malayan, 
intermixed  with  a  Chinese  element.  However, 
there  is  sufficient  individuality  to  construct  a  sub- 
region.  According  to  Manuel  Blanco’s  “Flora  de 
Filipinas,”  there  are  4,479  known  species,  belong¬ 
ing  to  1,223  genera  and  155  orders. 

To  the  lover  of  fruits  these  islands  would  be  a 
perfect  paradise;  of  bananas  alone  I  believe  there 
are  twelve  or  fifteen  varieties  with  as  many  de¬ 
licious  flavors.  There  is  the  little  straw-colored 
banana  with  pink  polka  dots,  a  fruit  not  much 


plantain,  mangosteen,  jack-fruit,  medlars,  chicoets, 
sweet  potatoes  (camote),  a  kind  of  yam  (pala- 
wan).  The  ground  nut  and  gourds  of  various 
kinds  are  pretty  generally  grown,  and  occasionally 
peas  and  potatoes.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  near¬ 
ly  all  the  vegetables  that  are  grown  in  the  States 
may  not  be  profitably  grown  in  the  islands;  in¬ 
deed,  I  believe  that  a  fortune  awaits  the  American 
who  will  lay  out  and  operate  a  thoroughly  good 
market  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Manila.  The 
great  lack,  and  that  felt  most  by  Americans  in 
that  city,  is  the  severe  limit  placed  to  their  vege¬ 
table  diet. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  number  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000,000.  Of  these  fully  6,000,000  are 
nominally  Christians,  the  remainder  are  pagan 
aborigines  and  Moros,  the  latter  numbering  some¬ 
what  more  than  800,000.  This,  as  you  see,  places 


An  Early  Morning  Scene  on  the  Passig. 


larger  than  your  finger,  which  has  a  delicate 
strawberry  flavor;  then  there  is  the  common  yel¬ 
low-skinned  banana  of  commerce,  the  red  banana, 
and  one  whose  exterior  is  grass  green  when  ripe, 
with  a  creamy,  luscious  pulp;  another  variety  is 
covered  with  bristles,  like  a  hedgehog,  and  still 
another,  monstrously  large,  nearly  as  long  as  your 
arm,  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking  pu^oses. 

Strange  paradox,  the  oranges  of  the  country 
when  ripe  are  green.  Other  fruits  are  the  mango. 


the  Negrites  or  aborigines  in  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case. 
They  belong  to  a  vanishing  race. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  respecting  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  people  will  be  timely.  The  Negrites  belong 
unmistakably  to  the  Negroid  family,  though  not 
in  any  sense  are  they  Negroes.  They  are  of  dwarf 
stature,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  are 
extremely  dark  ( nearly  black ) ,  have  short 
black  hair  (not  wool),  inclined  to  curl  close 
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to  the  head.  They  live  in  small  communities  of  a 
dozen  or  more  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  interior, 
taking  to  the  leafy  tree  tops  in  time  of  danger,  as 
do  the  monkeys,  thousands  of  which  fill  the  night 
with  their  chatterings.  These  little  black  people 
are  extremely  timid,  fleeing  before  the  face  of  a 
white  man  to  their  sylvan  fastness,  and,  if  too 
closely  pressed,  will  discharge  poisoned  arrows 
from  their  bamboo  bows.  They  come  down  from 
the  mountains  after  nightfall  and  visit  the  barios 
of  the  Filipinos  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  or 
trade.  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  these 
little  people  and  the  dwarfs  of  Central  Africa. 
No  very  careful  study  of  this  peculiar  race  of  men 
has  been  attempted  as  yet,  though  some  measure¬ 
ments  have  been  taken.  Both  the  Spaniards  and 
Filipinos  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  educate  or 
develop  them  mentally,  hence  the  results  of  Dr. 
Barrow’s  investigation  among  the  uncivilized  or 
non-Christian  tribes  will  be  awaited  with  much 
interest. 

The  Filipinos  have  their  origin  in  common  with 
the  American  Indian.  Being  of  Malay  extraction, 
their  antiquity  as  a  people  is  very  great.  I  have 
in  my  possesssion  some  very  valuable  data  touch¬ 
ing  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  various 
tribes.  It  has  never  been  translated  into  English, 
but  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  finish  a^  translation 
and  give  this  valuable  matter  to  the  readers  of 
The  Carden  of  the  Gods  Magazine. 

Although  not  of  great  stature,  the  Filipinos  are 
larger  than  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  I  have 
seen  some  very  fine  specimens  of  physical  manhood 
among  them,  the  rule  nevertheless  being  to  the 
contrary.  The  natives  are  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pah  Ute  Indians. 
They  have  keen  black  eyes,  straight  black  hair, 
worn  by  the  men  short  and  fashioned  a  la  pompa¬ 
dour;  among  the  women  it  is  coiled  gracefully 
upon  the  head,  the  front  hair  being  combed  and 
rolled  back  after  the  manner  of  the  early  Greeks. 
Both  men  and  women  have  small,  shapely  hands 
and  feet,  in  this  differing  from  the  negro,  who  has 
small  hands  but  large  feet.  The  dainty  tapering 
fingers  of  the  women  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
exquisite  embroidery  making,  which  is  one  of  their 
chief  employments,  together  with  that  of  the  work 
of  the  loom. 

The  Filipinos  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  the 
principal  or  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Tagals,  Visaya,  Mangyanes,  Tagbanas,  Comintang, 
Bulacan,  Panpanga,  Pangasinan,  Ylocos,  Asoka, 
Toba  and  Bugui,  each  of  them  speaking  a  differ¬ 
ent  language.  The  Tagals  are  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  both  numerically  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  intelligence  and  enterprise.  It  is  this 
tribe  that  furnished  the  leaders  for  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Aguinaldo  is  a  Tagal  nietizo. 


I  have  been  asked:  “Are  the  Filipinos  a  moral 
people?  Are  they  virtuous?”  I  answer  without 
hesitation  in  the  affirmative;  that  is,  speaking  of 
them  as  a  whole.  While  in  some  parts  of  the 
island  women  may  be  purchased  for  immoral  pur¬ 
poses,  there  are  many  places  like  Tanay,  on  the 
La  Guna,  where  such  a  thing  is  wholly  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  wherever  the 
opposite  of  this  obtains  the  natives  have  been  de¬ 
bauched  by  their  conquerors. 

It  has  been  charged  that  they  are  a  treacherous 
people.  I  refuse  to  believe  this  in  the  face  of 
such  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  read  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  an  American  civilian  has  lost  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  the  Filipino  people,  except  in  cases 
where  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  brigands 
( ladrones ) ,  for  whose  actions  no  one  thinks  of 
holding  the  people  of  the  islands  who  are  engaged 
in  honest  pursuits,  responsible. 

Of  the  one  thousand  teachers  sent  out  by  this 
government  not  one  of  them  has  come  to  grief 
through  the  mistreatment  of  the  natives,  though 
more  than  one-half  of  them  have  been  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  protection  of  the  military. 
INIajor  Allen,  chief  of  the  civil  constabulary,  in 
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conversation  with  me  in  his  office  at  Manila,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  although  he  has  10,000  natives  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  throughout  the  island,  he  has 
as  yet  had  not  a  single  case  of  unfaithfulness. 
There  have  been  no  desertions;  he  has  not  lost  a 
single  gun.  When  you  think  how  great  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  these  men  to  take  their  newly  acquired 
arms  and  go  over  to  their  brothers  in  the  insur¬ 
gent  ranks,  you  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  view  lightly  the  obligations  assumed  under 
oath.  The  exhibit  made  by  the  report  of  Major 
Allen  shows  anything  but  treachery  to  be  a  part 
of  their  nature.  I  have  placed  myself  completely 
in  their  power  scores  of  times,  and  never  have  I 
received  other  than  the  kindest  treatment. 

The  Filipino  is  a  kind  husband  and  an  indulgent 
father.  He  is  temperate  and  he  eats  and  drinks 
sparingly.  But,  says  some  one,  we  have  heard 
that  he  drinks  vino.  Does  he  not  drink  vino? 
Yes,  he  does,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  drink  the  native 
liquor,  but  he  does  not  drink  it  as  does  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  width  of  a  finger  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  will  answer  for  him,  while  his  white  brother 
fills  and  perhaps  refills  the  same  glass  many  times. 
Tlie  result  is  that  the  former  is  not  intoxicated, 
while  the  latter  in  many  cases  becomes  a  helpless 
imbecile  or  a  raving  maniac. 

I  did  not  see  while  in  the  islands  a  single  drunk¬ 
en  native  man.  I  do  not  say  that  such  things  do 
not  occur.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  they 
did  not,  with  the  multiplied  temptations;  but  I 
do  assert  that  the  cases  are  rare,  that  it  is  very 
far  from  common. 


But  do  they  not  have  any  vices?  Yes,  they  are 
inveterate  gamblers  and  gamesters.  The  men  will 
spend  whole  days  sitting  about  a  cock-pit.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  natives  sitting  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  with  game  fowls  under  their  arms  or 
training  them  to  fight  in  some  shady  corner. 

Then  they  all  use  tobacco — men,  women  and 
children.  I  have  seen  little  girls  of  five,  clothed 
only  with  a  great  cigarette,  stop  in  the  market 
and  ask  for  a  light.  I  believe  that  the  diminu¬ 
tive  stature  and  the  attenuated  forms  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  largely  attributable  to  the  excesssive  use  of 
tobacco. 

In  view  of  the  need  of  American  enterprise  in 
the  islands,  I  have  been  asked  the  question:  “Can 
Americans  expect  to  live  and  thrive  in  the  trop¬ 
ics?”  In  all  due  respect  to  contrary  opinions  held 
by  the  historian  Bancroft,  I  submit  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Anglo-Saxon  cannot  live  and  work 
in  the  ti’opics.  “Here  was  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race?’  In  turning  our  faces  in  that  direction  we 
are  simply  turning  homeward,  “back  to  Eden.” 
The  world  has  learned  that  climate  has  really 
little  to  do  with  the  chief  ills  of  tropical  exist¬ 
ence.  Malaria  is  solely  caused  by  a  certain  species 
of  mosquito,  and  yellow  fever  has  its  source  in 
another  species.  The  drainage  of  swamps,  the 
covering  of  stagnant  pools  with  petroleum,  pre¬ 
vents  the  breeding  of  the  disease-carrying  pests, 
and  netting  prevents  those  that  escape  extinction 
from  entering  the  houses,  and,  as  the  malarial 
breeding  mosquito  is  nocturnal,  a  night  canopy 
for  the  couch  will  almost  give  immunity. 
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Drs.  Samarelli  and  Bellansaghi  have  success¬ 
fully  inoculated  against  the  virus  of  yellow 
fever,  so  that  the  danger  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  diseases  that  are  now  raging  in 
the  islands  are  the  spawn  of  filth.  Let  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  be  improved  there  as  they  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  General  Wood  in  Cuba 
and  like  healthful  conditions  will  obtain.  The 
natives  in  the  tropics  have  built  at  sea  level;  the 
white  man  will  build  upon  the  beautiful,  health¬ 
ful  hillsides  facing  the  sea. 

I  believe  that  the  most  productive  portion  of  the 
world  should  belong  to  the  most  capable  of  men. 
Some  one  suggests  that  there  is  less  activity  in 


the  tropics.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?  A  recent 
writer  says:  “Civilization  stimulates  artifical 
wants  in  a  primitive  people.  It  is  the  insatiate 
greed  of  civilized  man  that  brings  about  a  desire 
for  intoxicants  and  narcotics,  unnecessary  raiment, 
physical  and  moral  uncleanness,  disease  and  in¬ 
crease  of  mortality.”  But  the  law  of  compensation 
is  at  work.  We  know  that  the  loss  of  primitive 
simplicity  is  the  price  that  is  paid  for  much  that 
is  bad.  A  truer  civilization  may  eventually  re¬ 
turn  to  a  higher  simplicity,  and  may  not  the  zone 
wherein  man  was  cradled  some  day  become  the 
theatre  of  his  highest  life? 


The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 

SECOND  ARTICLE 

BY  MRS.  C.  L.  DlVEN 


CHE  working  hypotheses  of  scientists  usually 
cast  a  spell  upon  the  mind  of  the  average 
person,  and  the  theory  of  world-making  is 
one  that  exercises  a  great  fascination.  The  imag¬ 
ination  fairly  revels  in  the  wonders  and  mysteries 
of  the  processes  unfolded.  When  we  read  the 
story  told  by  geologists  of  the  region  between  the 
Colorado  and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  extending 
north  into  Wyoming  and  south  to  the  middle  of 
Arizona  and  embracing  the  northwest  corner  of 
New  Mexico,  we  ponder  over  a  tale  that  arouses 
the  interest  and  awakens  and  stimulates  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  imagination. 

We  are  told  that  in  countless  ages  past  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles  of  this  territory,  affected  by 
tremendous  internal  forces  of  our  planet,  was 
slowly  lifted  above  and  slowly  sunk  be¬ 
neath  oceans  and  fresh-water  seas.  To-day 
we  look  upon  the  marvelous  result  of  the 
last  upheaval.  Great  floods  carried  away  with 
them  from  the  Grand  Canon  district  the  missing 
strata  found  farther  north  which,  if  they  were  in 
place  to-day,  would  make  the  mighty  Colorado 
River  roll,  in  its  deepest  depths,  16,000  feet  below 
the  plains  above.  As  these  plateaus  were  slowly 
rising  during  the  last  period  the  river  acted  as  a 
saw  cutting  its  way  down  through  the  strata,  and 
in  the  Grand  Canon  it  has  fretted  its  channel  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  into  the  Archjean  rocks  which  are  con¬ 
tinental  monuments  shaped  chiefly  by  heat  and 
thrust  up  in  great  masses  to  proclaim  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  infancy  of  the  earth’s  crust. 


The  Colorado  River  rises  in  the  Wind  River 
Mountains  not  far  from  Fremont’s  Peak,  for  the 
Green  River  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado.  In  these  high  Alpine  solitudes  the  earth  is 
covered  many  months  of  the  year  with  a  mantle  of 
snow  which  arose  from  the  ocean  as  a  filmy  gauze 
and  was  wafted  by  friendly  winds  to  its  resting 
place  upon  the  mountain  heights.  These  drops  of 
water  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  at  the 
kiss  of  the  sun,  start  upon  a  wonderful  journey 
through  the  heavens,  nestle  upon  a  towering  peak 
or  amid  the  crags  of  a  mountain  valley,  and  again, 
yielding  to  the  magic  touch  which  changes  their 
form,  they  flow  into  crystal  clear  lakes,  then  out 
through  devious  channels  to  be  waltzed  down 
gorges,  over  rapids  and  cascades,  a  long  and  event¬ 
ful  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Colorado  River  has  carved  one  thousand 
miles  of  indescribable  abysses  through  a  country 
of  unequaled  beauty,  weirdness  and  grandeur. 
Starting  in  the  north  from  vast,  level,  timbered 
plateaus  eleven  thousand  feet  high  bordered  by 
picturesque,  winding  cliff's,  traveling  southward, 
places  are  reached  where  the  country  drops  off' 
suddenly  several  thousand  feet  making  a  series  of 
monster  terraces.  The  southern  escarpments  of 
these  terraces  are  often  vertical  cliff's  hundreds  of 
feet  high  gleaming  with  colors  of  transcendant 
beauty.  Gray  Canon  is  cut  through  the  azure 
cliff’s  of  one  of  these  terraces  and  Labyrinth  Canon 
through  the  orange  and  gold  of  another.  Think  of 
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gigantic  walls  of  azure,  purple,  gold  and  scarlet 
spanning  the  desert !  And  scattered  over  the  miles 
of  country  between  these  walls  are  mountain 
buttes  of  gypsum  white  as  alabaster  or  mottled 
and  stained  with  brown  or  vivid  red,  while  toweis, 
pinnacles,  terraces,  slopes  and  angular  masses  vast 
in  size  and  countless  in  number,  in  a  bewildering 
variety  of  colors,  make  up  a  scene  of  impressive, 
majestic  beauty. 

Still  Water  Canon  is  cut  through  “The  Land  of 
Standing  Rocks,”  which  Major  Powell  describes  as 
follows :  “The  landscape  everywhere  away  from  the 
river  is  of  rock,  a  pavement  of  rock  with  cliff  of 
rock,  tables  of  rock,  plateaus  of  rock,  terraces  of 
rock,  crags  of  rock,  buttes  of  rock,  ten  thousand 
strangely  carved  forms;  rocks  everywhere,  and  no 
vegetation,  no  soil,  no  sand,  but  a  whole  landscape 
of  naked  rock  with  giant  forms  carved  on  it,  cathe¬ 
dral-shaped  buttes  towering  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  feet,  cliffs  that  cannot  be  scaled,  and  canon 
walls  that  make  the  river  shrink  into  insigni¬ 
ficance,  with  vast  hollow  domes  and  tall  pinnacles, 
and  shafts  set  on  the  verge  overhead,  and  all  the 
rocks  tinted  with  buff,  gray,  yellow,  brown,  choco¬ 
late,  never  lichened,  never  moss-covered,  but  bare, 
and  sometimes  even  polished.  Strange,  indeed,  is 
‘Toom-pin  Woo-near,  Too-weap’  of  the  Indians.” 

Marble  Canon,  sixty-five  miles  long,  is  the  corri¬ 
dor  to  the  Grand  Canon  where  a  climax  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  is  reached  and  becomes  so  tremen¬ 
dous,  unearthly  and  overpowering  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  description  fail  utterly.  And  yet  so 
deep  and  so  important  is  the  impression  made 
upon  the  beholder  that  he  finds  himself  repeatedly 
trying  to  reproduce  for  others  the  sublime  spec¬ 
tacle  which  has  moved  his  feelings,  quickened  his 
affections  and  made  him  realize  suddenly  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  enlarged  conceptions,  and  of  spiritual 
blessings  of  contact  with  the  unseen  in  heavenly 
places. 

Let  the  reader  try  to  think  of  an  opening  in  the 
earth  two  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  long,  some¬ 
times  over  a  mile  deep,  and,  while  varying  in 
width,  certainly  thirteen  miles  wide  in  some  places. 
Think  of  the  cliffs  of  the  outer  walls  as  irregular, 
thousands  of  feet  high,  gorgeously  colored,  with 
tremendous  projections,  buttressed  by  enormous 
architectural  forms  which  fill  the  vast  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  walls  and  an  inner  gorge  sweeping 
through  this  under-world. 

Within  the  eentral  gorge  the  river  rushes  along 
placid  and  mirror-like,  wild  and  turbulent,  whipped 


into  foam,  rolling  and  plunging  amid  the  rocks, 
roaring  in  rapids,  cataracts  and  falls,  and  often  en¬ 
veloped  in  deepest  gloom  where  granite  walls  rise 
sheer  from  its  edge  a  thousand  feet  high.  In  some 
places  these  inner  walls  are  broken  down  and  the 
river  skirts  a  tiny  valley  where  cottonwoods,  mes- 
quite,  luxuriant  grasses,  delicate  ferns  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  find  a  foothold. 

The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  not  a  nar¬ 
row  defile;  it  includes  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  bewildering,  shimmering,  palpitating  space  filled 
with  supernal  glory  although  it  lies  beneath  the 
level  of  the  plains  and  reaches  down  toward  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  Here,  indeed,  are  peaks  that 
are — 

“Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  show 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  their  bleak  and  visionary  sides. 

The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm.” 

And  here  is  seen — 

“all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills.” 

Springs  gush  from  the  rocks;  fountains  of  pure 
water  flow  into  marble  basins;  scarlet  walls  are 
hung  with  a  silver  lace  woven  by  tiny  waterfalls; 
narrow,  gloomy  gorges  are  surmounted  with  beaded 
fringes  of  black  granite  knobs;  between  hills  and 
mountain  peaks  are  deep  washes  and  gulches  run¬ 
ning  in  every  direction. 

There  are  places  where  mountains  of  red  sand¬ 
stone  bear  upon  their  summits  white  cathedral 
domes  and  tapering  spires;  caves,  arches  and  grot¬ 
toes,  honeycombed,  vari-colored  marble  and  sand¬ 
stone  walls  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  high; 
natural  bridges  span  from  crag  to  crag  and  from 
buttress  to  buttress ;  vast  amphitheatres  open  up  to 
view  with  receding  benches  of  red  or  yellow  stone 
fringed  with  a  growth  of  tender  green  vegetation 
making  alternating  rows  of  color;  innumerable 
side  canons  larger  than  the  Royal  Gorge,  the  Yo- 
semite,  or  the  Y^ellowstone  cut  their  way  from  the 
outer  walls  to  the  eentral  gorge,  and  so  extensive 
and  marvelous  is  the  main  highway  of  the  canon 
that  these  minor  depths  are  scarcely  noticed. 

The  talus  from  the  slopes  looks  like  a  rich  dra¬ 
pery  sweeping  in  grand  curves  from  point  to  point, 
and  distance  gives  to  this  mantle  the  appearance 
of  a  cobweb  texture.  Pinnacles,  shafts  and  peaks, 
glowing  with  brilliant  colors,  are  often  cut  off  from 
their  bases  by  clouds  and  seem  to  float  up  and 
down  in  a  soft,  fleecy,  white  sea.  Storm  clouds 
sweep  out  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  great 
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depths  and  roll,  dark  and  threatening,  from  gorge 
to  gorge.  Think  what  the  scene  is  when  the  great 
chasm  is  filled  with  seething  clouds  touched  by  the 
morning  sun,  or,  when  the  moon  spreads  a  canopy 
of  silver  over  the  battlemented  walls!  Standing 
on  the  outer  rim  of  the  canon,  the  observer  sees, 
as  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  from  the  frown¬ 
ing  greatness  of  its  granite  walls  to  the  dazzling 
colors  of  its  upper  clifi's  the  majestic  march  of  a 
stupendous,  alluring,  beautiful,  heavenly,  awe-in¬ 
spiring  panorama. 

After  all,  one  may  be  glad  if  he  can  win  the 
conviction  that  in  a  world  so  strenuous  with  ob¬ 
vious  duties  and  conscientious  impulses  no  one  has 
got  to  describe  the  Glrand  Canon. 

The  efforts  made  to  explore  the  river  which,  as¬ 
sisted  by  many  other  agencies,  has  sculptured  this 
unparalleled  chasm  and  which  to-day  denies  famil¬ 
iarity  with  mankind,  deserves  notice. 

On  May  24,  1869,  Major  J.  W.  Powell  left  Green 
River  City,  in  Wyoming,  with  a  party  to  explore 
the  unknown  pathway  of  the  Colorado  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgen.  No  one  had  ever 
been  able  to  make  this  journey,  and  it  was  re¬ 
garded  generally  by  the  Indians,  trappers  and  Mor¬ 


mons  who  knew  the  river  and  the  country  as  an 
impossible  undertaking.  The  narrative  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  as  of  that  of  Captain  Robert  B.  Stanton, 
who,  twenty  years  later,  took  a  surveying  party 
down  the  river  from  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  story  of  immense  danger 
and  toil  and  almost  unprecedented  bravery  and 
courage.  Every  day,  sometimes  many  times  a  day, 
their  boats  were  upset  and  they  struggled  for  life 
in  the  whirlpools,  rapids  and  falls  of  the  river. 
They  had  to  guide  their  boats  amid  dangerous 
rocks  and  around  projecting  walls  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  carrying  them  along  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
In  one  place,  beset  with  great  dangers,  they  rode 
down  a  fall  of  eighty  feet  in  a  third  of  a  mile. 
Some  places  were  manifestly  impossible  of  passage 
and  here  portages  were  made  which  required  often 
a  whole  day  of  exhausting  labor. 

In  Marble  Canon,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  railway  company  for  which  the  survey 
was  being  made,  and  two  other  men  were  drowned, 
and  Captain  Stanton  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
expedition  for  some  months.  He  finally  accom¬ 
plished  the  trip  equipped  with  specially  construct¬ 
ed  boats  and  life  preservers. 


The  Grand  Canon  From  Cyclorama  Point. 

Courtesy  of  the  Santa  Fe  By. 
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When  Major  Powell  had  penetrated  some  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  Grand  Canon  with  his  boats,  which 
were  built  especially  for  the  trip,  he  reached  a 
point  where  it  seemed  almost  certain  death  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  river,  and  a  portage  was  impossible. 
One  boat  had  been  destroyed  and  one  man  had 
abandoned  the  party  some  time  before.  Now,  three 
of  the  men  announced  their  intention  of  climbing 
to  the  plateau  above  and  making  their  way  to 
some  Mormon  settlement.  Most  of  the  men  were 
without  hats,  not  one  of  them  had  a  whole  suit 
of  clothes,  there  was  not  a  blanket  apiece  among 
them,  and  the  river  had  swallowed  up  nearly  all  of 
their  provisions.  While  the  men  slept  that  night. 
Major  Powell,  greatly  perplexed  in  mind  and  over¬ 
burdened  with  anxiety,  paced  up  and  down  a  little 
path  on  a  sand  beach  by  the  river.  He  studied 
their  plot,  made  calculations  with  the  sextant  and 
examined  the  scanty  store  of  provisions;  at  one 
time  he  almost  decided  to  leave  the  river,  but  when 
morning  dawned  he  had  determined  to  continue  the 
journey  in  the  boats. 

After  breakfast,  which  was  solemn  as  a  funeral. 
Major  Powell  gave  each  of  the  three  men  a  gun 
and  told  them  to  help  themselves  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  provisions,  which  they  refused  to  do,  saying 
they  would  have  no  trouble  to  get  something  to  eat 
on  the  plateau  above.  Billy,  the  cook,  left  a  pan 
of  biscuits  on  the  rocks  for  them.  One  of  the 
boats  had  to  be  abandoned  here.  Major  Powell 
consigned  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  and  duplicate 
records  of  the  expedition,  to  one  of  the  men.  An¬ 
other  member  of  the  party  gave  his  watch  to  be 
given  to  his  sister  if  he  should  never  be  heard 
from.  When  the  final  parting  came,  tears  were 
shed  and  the  three  men  waited  by  agreement  to 
hear  the  report  of  a  gun  if  the  others  came  out 
alive  through  the  maelstrom  ahead  of  them.  It 
was  a  desperate  struggle,  but  soon  over  with,  and 
they  landed  at  the  first  practicable  place  to  give 
the  appointed  signal.  Here  they  waited  two  hours 
hoping  their  companions  would  take  the  boat  and 
follow  them.  Three  days  later  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Virgen,  to  learn  that  they  had 
been  given  up  for  lost  months  before,  and  that  a 
messenger  under  instructions  from  the  government 
had  been  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  ask  the  people 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Virgen  to  watch  for  any  re¬ 
mains  of  the  party  which  might  be  floated  down 
the  river.  The  three  men  were  killed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  shortly  after  they  reached  the  plateau.  If 
the  Indians  could  have  believed  their  story,  that 


they  had  come  down  the  Colorado  River  in  boats, 
it  would  have  saved  their  lives.  Only  two  men,  I 
believe,  aside  from  the  Powell  and  Stanton  expedi¬ 
tions,  have  ever  succeeded  in  traversing  the  canons 
of  the  Colorado.  And  throughout  the  length  of  the 
Grand  Canon  there  are  only  a  few  places  where 
the  river  can  be  reached  from  the  outer  walls. 

In  1541,  some  members  of  Coronado’s  expedition 
looked  down  into  the  canon  irom  Coconino  Forest 
on  its  southern  rim;  and  how  its  gorgeous  beauty 
must  have  appealed  to  these  Spanish  adventurers. 
It  was  one  of  the  things  they  saw  in  the  New 
World  that,  strive  as  they  might,  they  could  not 
exaggerate. 

The  government  has  set  aside  a  strip  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  Grand  Canon  for  a  national  park, 
and  we  must  look  to  the  government  to  preserve 
intact  this  unique  region.  A  few  years  ago  the 
register  showed  that  not  one  thousand  travelers 
had  seen  this  canon. 


MANITOU 

BY  CAPT.  W.  H.  ROGERS. 

Where  the  sunlight  hits  the  mountains. 
Where  the  Rockies  snow-capped  lie; 

There  we  drink  from  sparkling  fountains 
Beaming  in  the  morning  sky. 

Here  the  wounded  savage  panting, 
Wreaking  of  the  bloody  strife. 

Laid  his  hatchet  down  while  chanting 
Songs  to  Manitou  and  life. 

Where,  in  prehistoric  ages. 

Long  ere  Ute  or  Sioux  was  born. 

Knew  the  world  no  mighty  sages. 
Smoked  Pike’s  Peak  in  silent  scorn, 

Down  this  valley  years  unnumbered 
Where  the  tourists  idly  roam. 

Once  the  mighty  saurian  slumbered, 
JNIunching  herbage  from  the  palm. 

Thus,  in  idle  fancy  dream  we 
Of  the  past,  as  down  the  brook. 

Back  in  shadowy  ages  seem  we. 

As  we  read  from  Nature’s  book. 
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“Lolomi!  Lolomi!  White  Brother,  let  not  thy 
face  turn  pale!  Hunt  not  the  faggot  nor  rock  to 
hurl  at  my  good  Ata-tchu!” 

I  turned  to  watch  the  most  gorgeous  snake  I 
had  ever  seen  glide  like  lightning  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth,  never  covering  a  distance  half  its 
own  length.  Truly  there  had  never  been  a  more 
beautiful  creature,  if  it  were  possible  to  call  a 
snake  beautiful.  What  an  arch  to  the  neck! 
What  an  aristocratic  poise  of  the  head!  Never 
was  an  Arabian  steed  one-half  so  graceful! 

But  the  picture  was  not  all  beauty.  Like  a 
grim  token  of  terrible  death  darted  a  fiery,  needle¬ 
like  tongue,  seeming  to  point  everywhere.  The 
steely  black  eye  glistened  and  seemed  to  mock 
my  look  of  curiosity — half  fear. 

In  the  presence  of  the  reptile  it  was  easy  to 
picture  a  straightening  of  that  limp  body,  a  stroke 
of  anger,  a  silent  gliding  away  into  the  wilderness 
and  a  victim  stricken  unto  death. 

A  change  came  over  the  monster  as  the  old 
Indian,  who  had  warned  me,  spoke  to  me  again. 
The  man  looked  at  the  snake  with  an  eye  as  black 
and  deadly  as  that  of  the  serpent,  the  while 
crooning  a  soothing  chant.  The  snake  seemed  to 
catch  the  inspiration  of  the  human  spell  and 
slowly  drew  in  its  fangs.  With  a  motion  almost 
confiding,  the  great  serpent  came  near  the  aged 
Indian,  who  put  forth  his  hand  as  if  to  stroke 
its  glistening  scales;  but  with  a  single  movement 
the  snake  was  gone  from  our  sight. 

I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  most  peculiar  type 
of  man — an  aged  crier  of  the  Moqui  tribe,  a  man 
of  many  years,  whose  seared  face  appeared  never 
to  have  known  a  smile.  There  was  a  sad,  almost 
angry,  expression  upon  the  ancient  features  as  he 
resumed  the  conversation  which  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  my  unwarranted  fear  of  the  serpent. 

I  had  asked  an  explanation  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Moquis  for  the  priests  who  had  attempted  to  im¬ 
plant  the  religion  of  Rome  among  them,  and  the 
old  man  replied: 

“Lolomi!  White  Brother,  you  have  asked  me 
why  my  people  look  so  fiercely  at  the  Black  Coats, 
and  why  there  are  no  Sisters  with  us.  I  will  tell 
you,  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you  must  write  the 
history  so  that  when  my  children’s  children  go  to 
your  schools  they  may  read  and  remember  our 
vows. 


“To-morrow  our  snake  men  do  their  worship, 
just  as  they  and  our  fathers  have  done  since  before 
the  pale  face  came,  as  we  call  by  your  time.  In 
our  cycles  it  is  hot,  and  we  plant  corn;  then  it  is 
cold;  then,  once  again,  our  corn  is  planted.  Now 
it  is  in  the  flower  and  the  ear  has  fringe,  the 
melons  are  red  and  our  little  ones  are  fat  with 
plenty.  Then  our  young  men  watch  the  prayer 
stick,  for  soon  the  shadow  will  fall  into  the  snake 
hole.  When  this  comes  to  pass  they  cry  to  the 
old  men,  who  come  and  see,  and  they  also  rejoice 
and  cry  to  the  head  priest,  who  now  proclaims  the 
day.  To-morrow  will  be  fifty  times  that  I  have 
cried  the  morn  for  the  runners,  and  I  will  cry 
it  no  more.  My  days  are  done.  The  son  of  my 
son  have  I  taught,  and  he  has  found  favor  with 


The  Old  Ckier, 

Said  to  be  106  Years  of  Age. 

Photo  by  H.  S.  Poley. 
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the  high  priests.  His  heart  is  strong,  his  eye  is 
quick,  his  voice  is  clear — ^yea,  even  unto  that  of 
the  yellow  horn  of  the  White  Brother’s  soldiers — 
they  who  came  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of 
the  plague. 

“My  son  and  many  others  of  our  strong  men 
were  stricken.  The  soldiers  took  them  away  from 
us  and  did  burn  them  with  fire,  and  now  their 
spirits  can  not  find  the  good  Manitou.  Lolomi ! 
My  son!” 

And  the  old  crier  rocked  his  body  back  and 
forth,  his  grief  too  great  to  bear.  Calming  some¬ 
what,  he  continued: 

“Didst  thou  note  the  glisten  of  that  serpent’s 
body — see  the  color?  Much  like  embers  of  yonder 
camp  fire,  only  more  glorious.  Ah!  watch  with 
me  to-night  and  I  will  tell  you  when  he  became 
the  most  splendid  of  his  kind.  And  then  at  break 
of  day  thou  wilt  see  from  whence  he  came.” 

Calling  a  maiden  from  a  nearby  doorway,  my 
companion  commanded  that  a  great  blanket  be 
brought  for  me.  As  the  twilight  deepened  into 
the  gloom  of  night  all  movement  throughout  the 
pueblo  ceased.  Only  the  occasional  bleat  of  a  lamb 
down  in  the  corral  a  thousand  feet  below  us  broke 
the  death-like  stillness  of  the  early  night. 
***** 


Hark!  Was  it  the  wind  which  disturbed  the 
silence?  No!  It  came  from  the  solid  rock  upon 
which  we  are  seated. 

“Lolomi,  Brother!” 

The  old  crier  placed  his  hand  upon  my  knee. 

“Be  not  afi'righted ;  it  is  the  chant  of  the  priests 
in  yonder  kiva.  They  also  keep  long  vigil  to-night 
while  they  purify  the  snakes  for  the  morrow.” 

The  Indian,  slowly  rising  to  his  feet,  placed  his 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  the  first  call  of  the  night 
rang  out  with  a  wonderful  volume  that  traveled 
for  miles  across  the  valley.  As  he  seated  himself 
I  offered  to  share  my  blanket,  but  he  gently  re¬ 
fused,  though  he  pulled  his  small  wrap  more  close¬ 
ly  about  his  shoulders.  He  felt  no  cold,  though 
but  lightly  clad. 

There  was  a  period  of  lonesome  silence,  and 
then  the  old  crier  roused  himself  and  spoke: 

“Father  of  my  father  told  me  this  history  on 
just  such  a  night,  before  the  great  dance,  and 
said,  thus  it  was  told  to  him: 

“  ‘Our  people  were  in  great  number ;  vast  flocks 
of  sheep  fed  upon  the  mesa;  corn  fields  covered 
the  valley  like  unto  the  mighty  waters  of  the 
great  sea.  The  peach  trees  were  as  bright  flowers 
in  a  garden,  and  there  were  melons  with  sweet 
water  for  all  the  children  at  the  great  pueblo  on 


The  Court  of  the  Moqui  Village. 

The  Dwellings  are  Three  Tiers  High  and  are  Reached  by  Ladders. 
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had  thrice  been  carried  round  the  rock.  When  all 
had  been  the  rounds  they  were  thrown  in  one 
great  pile  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  be  sprinkled 
with  holy  meal  before  they  were  returned  each  to 
his  own  abode  in  the  wilderness.  The  sprinkling 
done,  the  young  men  advanced  to  gather  them 
into  their  bosoms  and  start  upon  the  long  race. 

“  ‘But  a  great  fear  came  unto  our  young  men, 
for  lo !  out  of  the  darkness  sprang  countless  writh¬ 
ing  forms  of  fire.  The  priests  taunted  the  runners 
and  said  that  they  would  return  the  snakes  to 
the  valley.  They  went  boldly  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  but  their  courage  would  not  avail  and  they 
could  not  approach  the  fiery  monsters.  Thence 
they  repaired  to  the  kiva  for  consultation. 

“  ‘Soon  a  voice  commanded  the  young  men  to  go 
each  to  his  sheep  corral  and  get  his  long  knife, 
and  when  each  had  returned  to  the  mesa  the 
voice,  like  unto  that  of  one  from  the  dead,  com¬ 
manded  to  follow  it,  and  lo!  the  fiery  serpents 
lead  the  way  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Black  Coats. 
Our  young  men  were  in  great  frenzy;  there  was 
danger  to  each  other  as  they  rushed  upwards, 
swinging  aloft  their  terrible  weapons. 

“  ‘Swift  as  the  lightning  hash  glided  upwards 
the  fiery  guides.  The  entrance  was  reached,  and, 
bursting  through  to  the  yard,  a  fearful  sight  was 
outlined  against  the  sky.  The  Black  Coats  had 
made  a  last  stand,  and  as  the  fiery  leaders  rushed 
toward  them  each  seized  a  maiden  and  jumped 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

“  ‘The  warriors  stopped  only  upon  the  brink, 
and  then  the  awful  truth  broke  upon  them — their 
sisters  had  been  destroyed!  The  anguish  of  that 
moment  was  unutterable. 


“‘Again  the  voice  was  heard:  “Flee  from  this 
accursed  spot.  Make  you  a  new  pueblo  in  the 
desert  where  none  will  come  to  tempt  you  from 
the  worship  of  your  fathers.  Gather  your  flocks 
and  follow  me.  Even  before  it  is  yet  day,  follow.’* 

“  ‘Lo!  all  the  snakes  had  disappeared  save  one,  a 
great  racer,  who  still  retained  his  coat  of  fire.  All 
was  confusion,  and  none  dared  to  question  the 
voice.  Before  it  was  yet  light  my  people  had  de¬ 
scended  to  the  plain  and  were  following  their  fiery 
guide  into  the  desert. 

“  ‘About  the  horrors  of  that  journey  let  me  not 
enlarge.  Strong  men  fell  exhausted;  young  men, 
heedless  of  advice,  followed  the  fatal  beauty  of  the 
mirage,  only  to  meet  destruction,  while  burros, 
sheep  and  goats  nearly  all  perished  for  lack  of 
water. 

“  ‘Their  leader  urged  them  on,  always  beckon¬ 
ing  forward.  They  came  at  last  to  a  great  mesa, 
around  which  he  guided  them,  and  the  promised 
land  was  reached.  Here  was  the  great  spring  of 
Walpi.  While  all  could  see,  the  noble  serpent 
glided  down  the  bank.  A  ripple  disturbed  the 
placid  water,  and  he  was  gone.’ 

“So  was  it,  Brother,  that  my  fathers  came  to 
Walpi,  one  hundred  and  forty  cycles  before  the 
first  dance  of  my  watch.  I  fear  I  tire  you.  White 
Brother,  for  my  tale  is  long  and  I  am  very  old. 
Look!  Yonder  orb  of  fire  is  the  source  of  every¬ 
thing.  ’Tis  from  thence  our  mighty  guide  did 
come.  Lolomi !  ” 

Once  again  that  mighty  cry  rolled  forth  over 
the  desert  sand.  The  day  of  the  Snake  Dance  was 
at  hand.  I  rose  to  stretch  my  tired  limbs,  and, 
turning,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  Bed 
Bacer  as  he  glided  swiftly,  silently  away. 


SONNET  TO  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

Those  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  and  fast 
To  touch  all  shores,  now  leaving  to  the  skill 
Of  others  their  old  craft  seaworthy  still. 

Have  chartered  this;  where,  mindful  of  the  past. 
Our  true  co-mates  regather  round  the  mast; 

Of  diverse  tongue,  but  with  a  common  will 
Here,  in  this  roaring  moon  of  daft'odil 
And  crocus,  to  put  forth  and  brave  the  blast;  • 

For  some,  descending  from  the  sacred  peak 
Of  hoar  high-templed  Faith,  have  leagued  again 
Their  lot  with  ours  to  rove  the  world  about; 

And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  sworn  to  seek 
If  any  golden  harbor  be  for  men 

In  seas  of  death  and  sunless  gulfs  of  doubt. 
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MICROSCOPIC  PLANT  LIFE 

BY  MARY  E.  HlNCHLlFF 


CHE  world  of  plants  is  only  less  varied  and  won¬ 
derful  than  the  world  of  animals.  The  two 
great  divisions  of  the  life  of  the  globe  have 
many  characteristics  in  common.  Indeed,  in  the 
lowest  forms  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  plant  and  which  is  animal,  and  we  wonder  many 
times  on  what  the  decision  is  based.  The  lowest 
forms  of  plants  move  about  as  freely  as  animals, 
and  their  manner  of  growth  and  reproduction  is 
almost  identical.  Thus  the  student  of  microscopic 
botany  has  learned  a  great  deal  of  zoology  and 
vice  versa. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  thousand  species 
of  plants  known  and  probably  as  many  more  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  living  part  of  every  plant  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  protoplasm.  This  is  a  soft  material, 
its  consistency  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  water  in  it.  It  is  always  transparent  or  trans¬ 
lucent,  but  contains  tiny  granules  that  give  color 
to  it.  Protoplasm  is  seldom  found  in  masses 
large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  it 
can  be  easily  studied  with  the  microscope,  where 
it  looks  like  mucilage  sprinkled  with  black  pepper. 
This  substance  has  the  power  of  moving;  it  can 
change  its  form  and  even  move  from  place  to 
place.  If  the  feathery  part  from  the  stamens  of 
the  tradescantia  or  spiderwort,  be  mounted,  the 
microscope  will  show  protoplasm  moving  rapidly 
like  a  miniature  stream  of  water,  with  a  very 
strong  current.  A  tap  on  the  cover  glass  will 
stop  the  movement,  so  sensitive  is  this  curious 
substance,  but  when  it  is  again  at  rest  the  motion 
will  be  renewed.  A  sudden  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture  will  also  affect  the  movement.  The  exact 
chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  known  to  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  other  ele¬ 
ments. 

Plants  are  all  composed  of  cells.  The  very  sim¬ 
plest  plant  is  formed  of  a  single  cell,  while  the 
higher  forms  contain  countless  millions.  A  plant 
cell  is  a  little  box  of  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a 
wall  made  by  the  protoplasm.  It  has  the  power 
to  form  chlorophyll,  a  green  coloring  matter.  This 
stains  the  protoplasm  and  furnishes  the  green  of 
our  fields  and  forests.  Chlorophyll  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  in  daylight,  so  plants  grown  in  cellars 
and  other  dark  places  are  colorless. 


Another  substance  that  disputes  with  proto¬ 
plasm  a  place  in  the  cell,  is  starch.  Starch  is  the 
food  stored  up  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 
It  is  produced  in  the  chlorophyll  bodies,  therefore 
it  can  be  formed  only  in  daylight.  It  is  used  at 
night  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus’,  if  any,  is  stored  in  cells  for  future  use. 
Plants  would  starve  in  darkness  because  of  their 
inability  to  make  starch.  It  seems  to  be  only  for 
the  production  of  starch  that  light  is  essential  to 
plants.  Parasites,  that  get  their  starch  from 
other  plants,  can  live  in  total  darkness.  Green 
cells  always  contain  globules  of  starch. 

As  the  cells  grow  older  they  absorb  water,  and 
this  forms  the  sap  of  the  plant.  The  water  is 
drawn  by  capillary  attraction  from  one  cell  to 
another  and  passes  off'  by  evaporation.  There  is 
no  circulation  similar  to  that  of  animals,  as  is 
popularly  supposed;  it  is  simply  absorption  and 
evaporation.  Most  plants  contain  from  forty- 
seven  per  cent,  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
some  even  more.  This  does  not  seem  strange 
when  we  .  remember  that  plants  are  naturally 
aquatics.  For  ages  after  vegetable  life  appeared, 
the  earth  was  covered  with  water  so  that  all 
plants  were  water  plants.  All  the  lower  orders 
are  still  aquatic  and  only  the  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  ones  have  adapted  themselves  to  a  life  on 
land.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  life  of  an 
individual  animal  is  an  epitome  of  the  evolution 
of  the  race,  that  it  passes  through  stages  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  lower  forms  from  which  it  has 
evolved.  This  is  also  true  of  plants  and,  their  in¬ 
heritance  being  watery,  most  of  them,  even  when 
highly  developed,  must  begin  life  in  the  water. 

The  lowest  group  of  plants  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  is  the  branch  known  as  Proto- 
phytes.  About  a  thousand  species  are  known,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  more.  A  single  proto- 
phyte  can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  micro¬ 
scope,  and  it  is  simply  a  cell  of  protoplasm.  They 
are  all  aquatic  and  usually  contain  chlorophyll. 
The  mode  of  reproduction  is  by  fission,  that  is, 
the  cell  gradually  splits  and  becomes  two  cells. 
This  process  is  repeated  so  often  that  they  increase 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  slime  moulds, 
green  slimes,  and  bacteria  belong  to  the  proto- 
phytes. 
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The  bacteria  have  become  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  so 
many  of  our  diseases  are  attributable  to  them. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  our  development 
that  the  highest  of  all  organisms  should  be  so 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  lowest.  The  bacteria, 
like  other  protophytes,  are  one-celled  plants,  but 
are  unlike  them  in  one  important  particular.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  all  through  the  plant  world 
orders  that  have  degenerated  and  become  parasites. 
They  have  discovered  that  it  is  easier  to  steal  their 
starch  from  some  other  organism  than  to  produce 
it  in  the  regular  way.  They  are  the  swindlers, 
the  decadents  of  plant  life,  who  would  rather  prey 
upon  the  community  than  work  for  an  honest  liv¬ 
ing.  The  first  result  of  this  mode  of  life  is  that 
they  lose  their  chlorophyll  and  become  white  or 
colorless.  An  honest  plant  is  always  green.  What 
a  pity  there  is  not  some  such  distinguishing  mark 
to  divide  the  honest  from  the  dishonest  in  the  hu¬ 
man  family !  The  bacteria  are  the  dishonest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  protophytes.  They  are  the  tiniest  of 
living  things,  being  only  one  fifty-thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  in  other  words,  it  would  take 
fifty  thousand  of  them,  placed  side  by  side,  to 
measure  an  inch.  A  decrease  in  size  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  plant  stealing,  and  we  would  like  to 
use  this  fact  to  point  a  moral  and  show  that  hon¬ 


esty  is  the  best  policy,  but  truth  compels  us  to 
acknowledge  that  the  bacteria,  despite  their  di¬ 
minutive  size,  usually  “get  there”  and  leave  their 
larger  and  more  respectable  brethren  behind. 

Seen  under  the  microscope,  the  bacteria  present 
various  forms.  Some  are  tiny  globules,  others  are 
like  little  rods,  sometimes  more  or  less  curved, 
while  some  are  regular  spirals.  Often  they  have 
hair-like  projections  that  enable  them  to  move 
about  briskly.  When  looking  at  these  minute  or¬ 
ganisms  under  the  microscope,  swimming  about 
with  perfect  freedom,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
they  are  not  animals,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but 
plants.  They  live  in  the  watery  juices  of  plants 
and  animals  and  are  known  to  cause  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  diseases,  while  many  incline  to  the  belief  that 
every  disease  is  caused  by  some  species  of  bacteria. 
In  the  decaying  parts  of  organic  matter  they  cause 
fermentation.  They  reproduce  by  fission,  simply 
separate  into  two  parts  and  each  part  begins  life 
again  as  a  new  bacterium.  They  increase,  under 
favorable  conditions,  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate 
and  some  species  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  They 
have  frequently  been  found  in  tightly  closed  bot¬ 
tles  whose  contents  have  been  boiled.  Being  so 
minute  they  are  easily  carried  by  the  wind  from 
place  to  place,  and  wherever  they  find  a  suitable 
environment  they  propagate  very  rapidly.  In  the 
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human  system  these  tiny  plants  work  great  havoc. 
They  produce  a  toxine  (poison)  that  is  fatal  to 
human  life.  It  is  the  toxine  that  is  injurious, 
not  the  bacteria.  The  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  carry  off  impurities,  but  while  the  toxine  is 
present  they  retreat  and  leave  the  bacteria  in  pos¬ 
session.  If  an  antitoxine  is  introduced  into  the 
system  and  the  effect  of  the  toxine  is  thus  neutral¬ 
ized,  the  white  corpuscles  come  bravely  forward 
and  carry  off  the  then  harmless  bacilli.  Some  of 
the  species  of  bacteria  produce  toxine  for  a  few 
generations  and  then  the  poison  becomes  weaker 
and  weaker  until  it  is  entirely  gone.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  been  able  to  live  to  this  stage,  the  disease 
is  ended  or,  as  we  say,  has  run  its  course.  These 
bacteria  are  the  ones  that  cause  the  acute  dis¬ 
eases.  Unfortunately,  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis, 
the  most  famous  one  in  Colorado,  is  not  of  this 
kind.  It  goes  steadily  on  producing  toxine,  and 
as  yet  no  antitoxine  has  been  discovered  that  will 
counteract  the  poison  without  killing  the  patient. 

The  yeast  plant  is  another  interesting  member 
of  this  branch  of  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  sapro¬ 
phytes,  the  vultures  and  jackals  of  the  plant  world, 
that  live  on  dead  organic  matter.  It  has  small, 
roundish  or  oval  cells,  pale  or  colorless.  When 
placed  with  flour  it  immediately  begins  to  steal 
starch,  and  in  doing  this  breaks  up  the  grains  and 
liberates  carbon  dioxide.  These  bubbles  of  carbon 
dioxide  give  the  desired  lightness  to  our  bread,  so 
the  dishonest  little  plant  is  a  great  benefit  to  us. 
Alcohol  is  also  formed  by  this  breaking  up  process. 
With  the  bread  the  alcohol  passes  off  in  the  bak¬ 
ing,  but  the  brewer  and  the  distiller  utilize  it  for 
the  doubtful  benefit  of  mankind.  Of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol,  we  can  truly  say  that  it  begins 
in  dishonor  and  ends  in  dishonor. 

Another  interesting  protophyte  is  the  red-snow 
plant.  This  is  really  a  green  plant,  but  in  one  of 
its  stages  it  is  red  and  it  often  covers  the  snow  in 
red  patches  in  the  high  latitudes  and  altitudes. 
Like  the  Arctic  birds,  in  severe  seasons,  it  some¬ 
times  appears  in  lower  latitudes  and  it  is  almost 
invariably  mistaken  for  blood.  It  is  looked  upon 


by  the  superstitious  as  an  omen  of  war  and  other 
calamities.  In  many  localities  there  are  tradi¬ 
tions  among  the  older  inhabitants  of  blood  having 
appeared  on  the  snow,  and  subsequent  events  are 
always  made  to  fit  so  that  the  innocent  little  pro¬ 
tophyte  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  presager  of  evil. 
In  the  writer’s  home  in  New  England,  there  is 
such  a  tradition,  and  in  a  recent  book,  “The  Leop¬ 
ard’s  Spots,”  an  instance  is  related  where  the 
snow  was  tinged  with  blood,  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  As  it  was  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  poor  little  protophyte  could  not  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  terrible  conflict,  so  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  an  omen  of  the  dark  days  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  period.  Thus  does  superstition  fade  be¬ 
fore  the  light  of  science,  as  the  red-tinged  snow 
itself  melted  before  the  glowing  sun. 

The  next  great  division  of  plants  is  called  phy- 
cophytes  (sea-weed  plants).  They  are  composed 
of  chains  or  masses  of  cells  and  when  in  masses 
are  always  slightly  differentiated  into  root  and 
top.  Many  of  them  are  attached  by  the  root. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  division  of  labor  that 
later  is  so  highly  developed  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  The  method  of  reproduction  of  the  phyco- 
phytes  is  very  interesting.  The  cell  wall  breaks 
and  two  or  more  zoospores,  tiny,  free  swimming 
masses  of  protoplasm,  without  cell  walls,  escape. 
Two  zoospores  from  different  cells  unite  and 
form  a  new  cell  called  a  resting  spore.  This  spore 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  it  rests  for 
a  time.  The  wall  then  breaks  and  new  cells  are 
found  that  grow,  divide,  produce  new  zoosphores 
and  resting  spores,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  sexual  reproduction,  which  is  the 
method  of  this  and  all  the  higher  forms  of  plants. 

It  would  be  intensely  interesting  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  plants  from  these  simple  forms  to  the 
complex  organisms  in  the  most  highly  developed 
families.  The  gradual  development  is  so  plainly 
seen,  step  by  step,  that  if  there  are  still  any  doubt¬ 
ers  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  it  would  seem  that 
the  study  of  microscopic  botany  or  zoology  must 
surely  convince  them  of  its  truth. 


A  VERSE. 

From  The  Princess,  by  Tennyson. 

Man  for  the  field,  and  woman  for  the  hearth ; 
Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle  she: 

Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  the  heart: 
Man  to  command  and  woman  to  obey; 

All  else  confusion. 
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Will  Colorado  Produce  an  Inspired  Writer  ? 

BY  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  PLATT 
(Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Telegraph.) 


Dr.  william  J.  ROLFE,  of  Shakespearean 
fame,  was  here  once  delivering  lectures.  He 
quoted  one  day  a  passage  describing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  scene  in  Europe,  and  spoke  of  the  many  asso¬ 
ciations  which  cling  to  nearly  all  the  show  places 
on  that  continent,  and  the  many  poems  that  have 
been  written  about  them.  Then,  evidently  wishing 
to  make  a  hit  with  his  audience,  and  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  environs  of  Colorado  Springs,  he 
added:  “Some  time,  after  poets  have  written  and 
travelers  have  told  more  about  your  mountains  and 
canons  here,  the  scenery  even  of  Colorado  may  be¬ 
come  interesting.” 

Now  there  are  some  people  who  find  the  scenery 
of  Colorado  interesting  in  spite  of  the  little  that 
has  been  written  about  it — or,  to  be  more  exact,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to  nothing  has  been 
written.  We  have  some  tourists  who  enjoy  our 
mountains  and  canons  as  much  now  as  if  they 
had  been  written  about  for  a  hundred  years,  or  a 
thousand.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  Dr.  Rolfe  does  represent  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  who  find  scenery  interesting  chiefiy  when  it 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  poems  and  furnished 
the  scene  for  novels  or  dramas;  persons  who  when 
they  go  to  Europe  travel  to  see  the  falls  of  Lodore 
that  they  may  repeat  Hood’s  poem  on  the  spot, 
and  who  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lake  country 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
quoting  from  Wordsworth  in  the  very  place  where 
he  wrote. 

It  would  not  do  to  imply  that  nothing  has  been 
written  about  the  scenery  of  Colorado,  and  es¬ 
pecially  about  the  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Colorado  Springs.  Some  have  read  the  verses  of 
Helen  Hunt;  others  know  Olive  Thorne  Miller’s 
“Bird  Lover  in  the  West;”  many  may  remember 
the  wonderful  picture  in  Richard  Harding  Davis’s 
“The  West  from  a  Car  Window,”  of  “Playing  Polo 
Above  Snow  Line  at  Colorado  Springs;”  still 
others  may  have  read  Miss  Fuller’s  delightful 
little  comedies  which  have  their  setting  here;  and 
doubtless  some  have  seen  Mr.  Campbell’s  “Colo¬ 
rado  Colonel.”  These  are  by  no  means  all  that 
has  been  written  about  this  neighborhood — writ¬ 
ten,  we  mean,  outside  of  railroad  folders  and 
“Mountain  Sunshine,”  and  with  a  literary  inten¬ 


tion.  Mr.  Ehrich  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  at 
least  who  have  written  odes  to  Pike’s  Peak — al¬ 
though  we  will  say  for  Mr.  Ehrich  that  his  is 
about  the  best  one  of  the  lot;  and  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  verses  perpetrated  every  season  about  the 
peak  and  the  canons  and  other  things  hereabout. 
Still  not  very  much  even  of  this  that  has  been 
mentioned  has  become  so  universally  recognized 
as  literature  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
have  read  it.  “Everybody”  is  supposed  to  have 
read  Irving’s  “Alhambra,”  Hawthorne’s  “Marble 
Faun,”  and  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the  Lake;”  and  if 
they  haven’t  read  them  before,  they  read  up  on 
them  when  they  go  to  the  proper  places  in  Europe; 
but  people  don’t  read  up  on  Helen  Hunt  and  Miss 
Fuller  and  the  rest  before  coming  to  Colorado 
Springs. 

Here,  then,  is  a  “long-felt  want”  which  the 
Chautauqua  may  supply.  Who  knows  how  many 
out  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  will  come 
here  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  inspired  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  that  will  be  read  by  everyone — 
some  grand  yet  simple  poem  that  shall  get  into  all 
the  school  readers  of  the  next  generation — some 
tale  of  life  and  love  and  perhaps  of  adventure 
that  shall  become  a  classic  and  make  its  author 
and  her  environment  famous — some  detective  story 
of  a  power  that  shall  make  Sherlock  Holmes  in¬ 
significant  and  Monsieur  Lecoq  ridiculous. 

We  are  past  the  point  now  where  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  story  whose  setting  is  here  typically 
“Western,”  like  Mr.  Thomas’s  “Arizona,”  or  Clyde 
Fitch’s  “Colorado.”  There  will  be  no  need  for  the 
characters  to  talk  in  a  lingo  like  that  of  Natty 
Bumppo — no  real  necessity  of  introducing  Indian 
massacres,  or  even  cowboys  with  lariats.  Some¬ 
body  really  ought  to  catch  some  of  our  new  mill¬ 
ionaires  while  they  are  still  fresh,  but  even  that 
would  not  be  indispensable,  although  it  would  lend 
flavor.  There  are  some  plots  that  might  be  set 
almost  anywhere — all  that  the  author  needs  is 
genius,  or  even  first-rate  talent,  and  the  incidents 
imagined  can  be  made  to  fit  almost  any  environ¬ 
ment.  Like  Ellis  Meredith’s  psychological  puzzle, 
“The  Master  Knot  of  Human  Fate,”  the  scene 
might  be  in  Colorado  or  Switzerland,  or  anywhere 
where  there  are  mountains.  If  that  book  ever 
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should  be  recognized  as  a  work  of  genius,  in¬ 
evitably  a  legend  would  grow  up  about  some  par¬ 
ticular  locality,  and  Estes  Park,  perhaps,  or  our 
own  Cameron’s  Cone,  would  be  visited  by  pilgrims 
every  summer  to  see  the  exact  spot  where  those 
two  queer  lovers  looked  out  over  the  sea  and  saw 
floating  over  the  waters  the  ship  whose  coming  re¬ 
vealed  them  to  themselves.  So  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  what  the  characters  in  your  novel 
do,  or  what  is  the  real  subject  of  your  poem  if  it 
is  only  great  enough,  and  there  is  the  slightest 
reference  to  locality  in  it,  or  even  if  it  is  known 
to  have  been  written  while  the  author  was  staying 
in  some  particular  place;  then  there  would  be  the 
charm  of  association  about  that  place  for  all  who 
have  been  moved  by  the  author’s  genius. 

It  may  probably  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  most  of  those  who  come  to  the  Garden  of  the 
God.s  Assembly  will  study  literature,  not  attempt 
to  produce  it.  Certainly  one  would  hope  so.  And 
surely  there  could  be  no  more  inspiring  place,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  study  of  poetry,  than  just  this. 

The  editor  of  the  Magazine  has  asked  me  to 
write  something  about  literature — “any  kind,”  he 
said.  It  seemed  better  to  write  about  a  possible 
new  kind — a  kind  that  might  perhaps  be  produced 
here,  or  inspired  by  these  surroundings.  If  any 
of  the  Chautauquans  should  produce  something 
that  is  literature  nobody  would  find  it  out  for  a 
good  while.  When  people  speak  of  “recent  litera¬ 
ture,”  they  are  not  using  the  word  in  its  stricter 
sense,  for  how  does  one  know  that  there  has  been 
any  recent  literature?  There  is  no  perspective  to 
a  book  for  ten  years  at  least.  Any  reader  who  re¬ 
tains  his  enthusiasm — and  I  am  sorry  for  those 
who  do  not — knows  that  he  comes  upon  a  book 


every  year  or  so  that  seems  really  extraordinary 
and  that  he  thinks  will  live;  but  if  you  are  old 
enough,  and  look  back  ten  or  twenty  years,  you 
will  find  that  mighty  few  of  them  did  live,  or  were 
even  re-read  by  yourself.  Who  would  dare  to 
prophesy  of  any  recent  historical  novel  that  it 
will  be  read  twenty  years  hence?  Will  “Audrey” 
live  even  as  long  as  “Anne?”  Will  “The  Helmet  of 
Navarre”  be  a  rival  in  future  of  the  “Three  Mus¬ 
keteers?”  Will  “The  Crisis”  be  read  as  long  as 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin?”  Will  “The  Forest  Lovers” 
or  “Eben  Holden”  survive  “The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth?”  Will  people  be  reading  “Sir  Richard 
Calmady”  when  “Adam  Bede”  and  “Middlemarch” 
are  forgotten?”  Will  “The  Valley  of  Decision” 
have  as  many  readers  in  a  dozen  years  as  “Sara- 
cinesca”  has  now?  Has  “Trilby”  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  as  many  readers  as  “Pendennis?”  The  answers 
to  questions  like  these  are  hard  to  give. 

As  for  me,  there  is  only  one  man  who  I  am 
sure  has  written,  in  the  past  ten  years,  something 
that  will  live.  If  “Mulvaney”  is  not  permanent 
and  if  the  “Seven  Seas”  is  forgotten,  and  if  the 
“Burmah  Gal”  is  not  “still  a-settin’  on  the  road 
to  Mandalay”  twenty  years  from  now,  and  if  Kim 
and  his  Lama  are  unknown  to  the  next  generation, 
then  I  miss  my  guess.  If  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
not  written  some  things  that  are  literature,  then 
I  don’t  know  what  literature  is.  As  for  the  rest 
I  can’t  say.  Who  can? 

But  here’s  success  to  the  Chautauquans,  and  if 
they  do  not  produce  any  literature,  at  least  they 
may  perhaps  learn  here  to  appreciate  better  the 
literature  we  have  and  to  make  it  a  force  in  their 
lives,  tending  always  to  a  greater  sanity  of  mind 
and  a  larger  view  of  mankind. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

By  William  Carter. 

Sweet  as  the  balm  of  sweetest  rose  that  grows. 
Sweet  as  the  sweetest  blush  Of  sweetest  rose. 
Sweet  as  the  stars  when  maidens  call  them  sweet. 
Sweet  as  the  kiss  of  love  when  lovers  meet. 

Sweet  as  the  battle  song  to  victor’s  ears. 

Sweet  as  the  battle  lute  unswept  with  tears. 

And  I  remember  (listen,  and  I’ll  tell). 

The  dripping  of  the  mill  wheel  as  it  fell. 

The  dripping  of  the  mill  wheel  soft  and  low. 
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Something  of  Mountaineer  Character 

BY  AMMl  B.  HYDE,  D.D., 

Denver  University 


“O,  sacred  forms! 

How  proud  you  look!  How  high 
You  lift  your  heads  into  the  sky! 

How  huge  you  are,  how  mighty  and  how  free!” 

ILLIAM  TELL’S  apostrophe  to  his  native 
Alps  is  dramatic,  and  therefore  overdrawn. 
It,  however,  gives  the  state  of  mind  which 
the  author  of  the  drama  thinks  that  he  himself 
would  have  felt  had  he  with  a  patriot’s  eye  and 
heart  gazed  on  the  heights  that  looked  down  on 
the  ancestral  home  which  he  was  now  in  danger 
of  losing  forever. 

Only  a  crisis  can  arouse  emotions  over  that 
which  is  born  with  us  and  which  for  a  life  time 
has  been  familiar.  One  brought  at  once  and  for 
the  first  time  among  the  Alps  might  say  to  Mt. 
Blanc:  “Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning 
star  in  his  steep  course?  Thou  dread  and  silent 
mount!  I  gazed  upon  thee  till  thou,  still  present 
to  the  bodily  sense,  didst  vanish  from  my  thought ! 
Entranced  in  prayer,  I  worshiped  the  Invisible 
alone !  ” 

Time  and  frequency  of  sight  subdue  so  lofty 
sentiments,  but  the  environment  never  becomes 
wholly  stale.  It  gently  but  steadily  affects  the 
habits  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  development  and 
bearing  of  the  body. 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks  around  which  the 
silent  clouds  hang  day  and  night  give  in  their  im¬ 
perious  way  a  power  to  the  heart,  and  hence  it  is 
that  mountain  lands  have  long  lists  of  patriots 
and  noble  sons  whom  the  world  reverence.  This 
is  plainer  among  the  men  of  old  than  among  those 
to-day.  In  ages  gone  by  communities  were  far 
more  fixed  in  their  environments  than  now. 
Usually  if  they  migrated  at  all  they  went  as  a 
whole  tribe,  taking  with  them  unbroken  their  re¬ 
ligion,  their  social  life  and  their  features  and 
usages. 

If  these  had  been  framed  and  fashioned  in  a 
mountain  they  bore  the  strain  of  removal,  and  for 
generations  thereafter  one  finds,  as  if  by  a  persist¬ 
ent  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  character  that  was 
molded  and  hardened  by  mountain  life  abiding 
with  the  people  in  their  new  home  on  plains  or 
islands  or  the  deltas  of  rivers.  Human  character 
may  once  have  been  far  more  plastic  than  now. 


and  the  earlier  types,  easily  taking  shape  and  then 
stiffening  into  permanence,  illustrate  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  they  do  now  or  can  hereafter  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  surroundings  on  character. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  history  a  clearer 
instance  of  mountain  character  than  the  Dorians 
of  Greece  have  given  us.  At  the  dawn  of  not 
historic  record  merely,  but  of  even  distinct  tradi¬ 
tion,  these  were  homed  among  the  mountains  of 
northern  Greece.  They  may  have  been  for  ages 
and  generations.  The  branch  of  Aryan  stock  to 
which  they  belong  must  early,  perhaps  next  after 
the  Celts,  have  left  the  parent  trunk  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  home,  reputed  to  have  been  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Central  Asia,  that  cradle  land  near  the 
so-called  “Roof  of  the  World.”  In  “the  dark 
backward”  of  unrecorded  time  it  made  its  way 
westward  and  chose  and  held  a  fixed  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  region.  Here  the  hills  of  Doris,  fairly  reck¬ 
oned  as  mountains,  fresh  clad  with  rushing  per¬ 
ennial  streams  and  narrow  vales,  long  gave  them 
a  quiet  habitation.  A  thousand  years  before  our 
era  they  felt  the  rising  impulse  of  migration  and 
conquest.  They  made  their  way  southward  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  set  up  their  capital  at  Sparta. 
Their  new  home  was  not  unlike  the  one  which  they 
had  left.  Much  of  it  was  steep,  craggy  ranges, 
through  which  ran  sparkling  brooks,  of  which 
none  had  the  dignity  of  a  river.  Under  Mount 
Taygetus  they  built  two  villages,  Sparta  and 
Lacadaemon,  and  these,  slowly  uniting,  came  to 
bear  either  name.  The  Dorians  thus  became 
Spartans,  and  this  was  their  capital  town.  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  mountains  were  long  distinct 
among  them. 

1.  They  had  no  walled  towns.  “The  strength 
of  the  hills”  had  been  fortress  enough  for  their 
fathers,  and  the  mountains  round  about  Doris  had 
sufficed  for  a  refuge  and  a  defence.  Why  build 
forts  on  which  beetling  cliffs  looked  down  in  mock¬ 
ery?  They  proudly  said  that  Spartan  valor  was 
its  own  wall  and  breastwork,  but  they  ignored  in 
this  haughty  speech  the  heredity  of  usage,  which, 
though  faint  in  their  consciousness,  was  very 
traceable  in  their  history. 

2.  Their  architecture  took  the  type  of  moun¬ 
tain  crags  and  ranges.  The  Doris  column  was  the 
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embodiment  of  defiant  strength.  It  had  no  grace 
of  ornament,  no  more  than  the  Royal  Gorge.  To¬ 
day,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Parthenon,  it  retains 
something  of  the  dignity  of  the  everlasting  hills 
and  in  its  solemn  beauty  is  a  taunting  inspiration 
of  strength  that  fixes  and  fascinates  the  traveler’s 
gaze. 

3.  The  Doric  speech  long  kept  the  rude  vigor 
gained  in  fresh,  elastic  mountain  air.  It  was 
harsh,  broad  and  open,  quite  other  than  its  sister, 
the  soft  and  smooth  Ionic.  It  was  long  unavail¬ 
able  for  poetry,  unless  in  notes  of  war,  and  its 
brevity  of  rhetoric,  as  of  climbers  who  had  no 
breath  to  waste,  was  long  known  as  “laconic.” 
And  when  it  became  poetic,  as  with  Pindar  and 


Theocritus,  its  dash  and  force  was  as  of  mountain 
torrents. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Doric  character  was  such  as 
befits  the  highland  ideal.  “I  will  uphold,”  the 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — how  well  kept  by 
his  kin,  the  Boers! — is  pure  Spartan.  In  war  the 
Spartans  for  generations  left  the  field  no  more 
than  mountains  leave  their  base.  They  died,  not 
retreated,  and  this  gave  their  very  name  a  magic 
wor4.  in  battle.  Slow,  silent,  self-centered,  stern 
of  usage,  indomitable,  they  stood  among  the 
Greeks  with  the  abiding  lineaments  of  mountains. 
In  our  days  men  intermingle  and  races  interpene¬ 
trate  each  other;  of  old  it  was  not  so,  and  the 
Spartans  long  were  Dorians,  men  of  the  mountains. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK 


Oh,  Cheyenne  Canon!  in  thy  dim  defiles. 

Where  glooms  the  light,  as  through  cathedral 
aisles, 

Where  flash  and  fall  bright  waters,  pure  as  air, 
Where  wild  birds  brood,  wild  blossoms  bloom,  and 
where 

The  winds  sing  anthems  through  the  darkening 
trees, 

A  presence  breathes  the  tenderest  melodies. 

Stanley  Wood. 

Have  you  seen  a  typical  mountain  stream  dash¬ 
ing  down  some  deep  canon,  singing  merrily  as  it 
shoots  over  countless  cascades  and  defying  the 
rocks  that  try  to  choke  the  passageway?  No! 
Then  there  is  still  something  in  nature  for  you  to 
study. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  impresses  one  with 
the  merriment  in  nature  as  such  a  brooklet. 

Leaping  wildly  from  rock  to  rock  like  some  un¬ 
tamed  thing,  its  spray  breaks  in  mid-air,  falls  into 
the  stream  and  dashes  hither  and  yon,  now  hiding 
beneath  some  great  boulder,  now  falling  over  a 
rock-formed  barrier,  singing  and  hurrying  down  to 
the  great  rivers  that  rush  away  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  fertilize  the  plains  and  farms  of  many 
States. 

Just  such  a  delightful  little  stream  is  that  which 
adds  beauty  to  the  South  Cheyenne  Canon  and  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  gorge  look  from  the  awe-inspiring  rocks 


towering  hundreds  of  feet  above,  to  the  happy 
little  rivulet  below,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
restfulness. 

Always  clear  as  crystal  and  always  cold  and 
sweet,  one  is  tempted  to  drink  from  the  stream, 
and  hundreds  of  local  excursion  parties  spend 
hours  ensconced  under  the  great  shade  trees  which 
throw  an  alluring  shadow  over  the  rock-strewn 
stream.  As  one  watches  he  wonders  from  whence 
came  this  care-free  token  of  God’s  abundant  sup¬ 
ply- 

Far  up  in  the  mountains,  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  beautiful  Cheyenne,  the  stream  has  its  source 
among  the  red  rocks  that  cover  the  range — two 
miniature  rivers  forming  and  gathering  strength 
as  they  flow  eastward  and  down  to  the  canon  of 
the  Cheyenne.  A  few  hundred  feet  westward  from 
the  spot  where  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote  her 
charming  story  of  Western  life,  Ramona,  these  two 
streams  come  splashing  around  from  opposite  sides 
of  a  mountain  peak  and  mingle  as  if  for  strength 
to  resist  the  rocks  upon  which  they  rush  down  the 
famous  Seven  Falls.  And  here  they  form  the 
pride  of  the  South  Cheyenne  Canon — the  falls  that 
annually  allure  thousands  to  climb  up  long  weary 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  view  point  above,  from 
where  a  most  gorgeous  sight  greets  the  eyes,  a 
recompense  for  the  toil  of  the  long  climb. 

The  canon  which  cuts  through  the  monster  hill 
of  rock  is  filled  with  pictures  that  remain  with  one 
always,  but  the  mad  little  mountain  stream  adds 
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more  than  one  can  imagine,  to  the  attractiveness  oi 
the  place. 

While  the  tourist  visitor  leaves  the  canon  with 
unutterable  recollections  of  the  grandeur  of  nature, 
the  thousands  of  people  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
living  within  a  half  dozen  miles  of  this  beautiful 
spot,  visit  here  many  times  each  year  and  learn 
each  time  to  love  the  place  more,  to  come  closer  to 
the  truth,  to  look  upon  the  rugged  pillars  of  gran¬ 
ite  as  old  friends  and  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
brook  as  to  the  familiar  voice  of  a  friend. 


Sweet  Canon,  All  Hail!  and  Adieu! 

My  heart  leaps  and  rejoicing  to  you; 

Or  coming  or  going  no  Spot  is  so  fair, 

No  skies  are  so  blue,  no  such  wine  in  the  air. 

No  brook  ever  sung  such  sweet  songs  other¬ 
where, 

And  no  friends  than  your  friends  are  more  true. 


South  Cheyenne 
Canon. 


I  have  stood  on  the  “Peak”  when  the  day 
Was  a  bit  of  the  heavenly  way, 

All  golden  and  light,  breezy-blown  and  sun- 
kissed  ! 

And  high  over  valley  and  plain,  cloud  and  mist. 
My  hand  I  flung  out  to  the  “Canon”  and  kissed. 
For  my  heart  wandered  thither  away. 

Oh,  cliffs  towering  up  to  the  sky. 

So  rugged,  and  mighty  and  high. 

Your  jagged  tips  etched  on  the  ultramarine 
Of  the  heavens  beyond,  and  the  silvery  sheen 
Of  the  firs  and  the  balsams  just  glinting  between. 
Entrancing,  defying  the  eye! 

All  slopes  leading  down  to  the  earth. 

Where  human  attainments  have  birth. 

Are  saying,  “Come  up.  Oh,  ye  toilers  below. 

To  the  land  of  blue  sky  and  perpetual  snow. 

And  feel  the  effulgence  of  heaven’s  own  glow. 
Where  of  Hope  there  is  never  a  dearth. 

Oh,  dear  little  brook  dancing  on 
O’er  your  wind-about  pathway  of  stone. 

All  day  and  night  singing,  ‘Rest,  rest,  rest!’ 
Slumber  and  dreaming  sweetest  and  best, 

In  this  land  of  the  lotus  and  home  of  the  blest. 
Till  the  headaches  and  heartaches  are  gone.” 

And,  Oh,  for  the  blossoms  so  fair 
That  nestle  and  smile  everywhere, 

The  aster  of  purple  with  center  of  gold. 

The  golden-rod  flaunting,  and  dazzling,  and  bold. 
And  the  pale  little  mallow  so  fragile  and  cold. 
As  it  nods  in  the  frost-presaged  air. 

What  wonder  the  poet  would  sleep 
On  the  side  of  your  mountain  so  steep, 

Away  from  the  lowlands  of  sickness  and  pain. 
Lulled  soft  by  the  brook  and  the  drippings  of 
rain 

On  the  pines,  and  the  hollows  of  waving  wild 
grain, 

Where  the  stars  and  the  moon  vigils  keep. 

Some  day  in  the  winter  so  blue 

How  my  heart  will  leap  yearning  to  you, 

When  I  stumble  along  ’neath  the  chill  frown  off 
fate 

Which  follows  me  early  and  follows  me  late. 
And  knock  all  in  vain  at  the  Muse’s  locked  gate. 
Sweet  Canon,  All  Hail !  and  Adieu ! 

Belle  Hunt. 
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The  Lost  Gold  Hunters  of  the  Black  Hills 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  NORTHWEST 

Contributed  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Rogers 


CONTINUED  FROM  JULY. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CAMPED  IN  A  TROPICAL  FOREST. 

HILE  I  had  been  absent  on  sick  leave  on 
account  of  malaria  contracted  by  exposure 
in  the  swamps  and  prisons  of  the  South, 
my  regiment  had  moved  to  Vicksburg  and  had 
gone  into  camp  on  a  branch  of  the  Black  River  to 
do  outpost  duty  and  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  solitude 
and  quiet.  We  were  camped  in  the  depth  of  a 
tropical  forest,  to  idle  away  our  days  and  dream 
away  our  nights  in  restful  quiet  under  the  deep 
shade  of  the  moss-draped  live  oak  and  the  fragrant 
magnolia  trees. 

Seated  in  the  smoke  of  our  camp  fire  early  in 
September,  in  ’63,  the  silence  of  the  summer  night 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  hooting  of  a  distant 
owl.  Lieutenant  Collins  resumed  his  story. 

“You  remember.  Captain,”  said  he,  “how  I 
braced  the  tiger  and  got  the  money  to  emigrate? 
I  did  not  like  to  leave  Victor,  because,  you 
know,  he  was  my  only  brother,  although  he  did 
not  treat  me  as  well  as  I  thought  he  ought  to,  but 
it  could  not  be  helped.  He  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  my  winning  the  money,  but  he  did 
want  to  get  rid  of  De  Lecompt,  who  knew  more 
about  his  affairs  than  he  liked  to  have  anybody 
know;  so  he  bade  me  good-bye  cheerfully  one 
bright  summer  morning,  and  De  Lecompt  and  I 
pulled  out  for  the  States  as  soon  as  we  could  get 
our  outfit  together.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  with  its  Pullman  sleepers 
and  palace  dining  cars — nothing  but  a  well-beaten 
trail,  decorated  with  the  bones  of  animals  that 
had  fallen  by  the  wayside,  with  here  and  there  the 
unmarked  grave  of  a  traveler  who  had  gone  to 
that  unknown  country. 

“Our  outfit  consisted  of  a  good  stout  wagon — a 
regular  prairie  schooner — with  wagon  bows  and  a 
wagon  sheet  of  No.  8  waterproof  ducking,  three 
good  yoke  of  oxen,  a  stocky  little  Indian  pony  and 
a  good  saddle  mule.  For  firearms  we  had  two  new 
Sharp’s  repeating  rifles,  a  good  double-barreled 
shotgun,  two  new  army  Colt’s  revolvers,  with  100 
rounds  of  fixed  ammunition  for  each  piece,  with 


powder,  lead,  caps  and  a  complete  set  of  reloading 
tools  for  the  shells,  bullet  moulds  and  percussion 
caps  for  the  pistols.  Next  in  importance  was  our 
mess  kit,  blankets  and  a  good  supply  of  hard  tack 
that  we  had  bought  at  Sacramento,  several  hams 
and  a  number  of  sides  of  bacon  to  help  out  for 
meat  when  we  failed  to  shoot  buffalo  or  had  to 
keep  quiet  on  account  of  the  Indians.  This  com¬ 
pleted  our  commissary.  We  also  had  a  small 
blacksmith  kit  for  shoeing  our  cattle,  an  extra 
wagon  tongue  and  a  few  other  fixings,  including 
some  quinine  and  other  medicines.  We  were  ready 
and  waiting  to  join  the  first  wagon  train  bound 
for  the  States  across  the  plains,  through  the  South 
Pass,  over  the  Santa  Fe  trail  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  Most  of  our  outfit  had  been  purchased 
at  boom  prices,  which  had  made  considerable  of  a 
hole  in  our  gold  dust  in  the  little  buckskin  sack. 
Our  $8,000  had  shrunk  to  a  little  over  $5,000,  so 
we  divided  the  remainder,  each  secreting  his  share 
somewhere  about  his  person.  This  was  the  safest 
way,  as  it  would  not  attract  attention,  and  an  ac¬ 
cident  to  one  of  us  would  not  leave  the  other  with¬ 
out  money. 

“Three  days  passed  before  we  fell  in  with  a 
party  going  our  way.  We  overtook  them  just  as 
we  were  going  into  camp  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day.  The  party  consisted  of  twenty  or 
more  Missourians  who  had  made  a  good  thing  in 
the  diggings  at  Sacramento  and  were  going  back 
to  their  farms  in  Camden  county,  richer  by  a 
hundred  or  more  ounces  of  gold  dust  each  and  a 
large  and  valuable  experience.  Among  the  party 
was  a  man  who  afterward,  having  become  lost 
from  the  party,  traveled  alone  from  California  to 
Lynn  Creek,  Camden  county,  Missouri,  subsisting 
upon  whab  he  could  shoot  and  what  he  secured 
from  the  emigrants  that  he  met.  How  he  escaped 
the  Indians  and  carried  his  scalp  with  all  his  hair 
on  it  back  to  old  Missouri  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
not  yet  revealed  to  mortal  man.  But  he  did  it, 
and  he  is  here  in  camp  to-day,  a  member  of  Com¬ 
pany  D,  and  his  name  is  Webster  P.  Sailing. 

“Our  Missouri  comrades  had  five  good  wagons 
with  three  yokes  of  cattle  each,  a  few  extra  horses, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  all  of  us, 
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every  man  had  a  new  Sharp’s  repeating  rifle, 
with  plenty  of  ammunition.  Thus  equipped,  we 
started  toward  the  rising  sun,  with  an  experienced 
guide,  ready  alike  to  encounter  hardships,  the  In¬ 
dians,  or  Brigham  Young’s  ‘Destroying  Angels’  of 
the  Mormon  church. 

“It’s  late.  Cap.,”  said  Collins,  and  he  fell  into  a 
dreamy  silence. 

The  owl  in  the  distant  swamp  had  ceased  its 
hooting,  the  dew  had  begun  to  sparkle  in  the 
moonlight  upon  the  foliage  of  the  magnolia  trees 
where  the  camp  guard  stood  at  parade  rest,  gazing 
into  the  shadows  of  Black  River.  The  camp  fire 
burned  low  when  Collins  and  I  made  our  bed  on 
the  ground,  without  any  moss  to  even  up  the 
humps,  covered  ourselves  with  our  army  blankets 
and  ponchos,  and  slept  our  best  until  the  reveille 
broke  the  silence  of  the  tropical  forest  and  Old  Sol 
got  up  again  to  cook  soldiers  for  another  fifteen 
hours. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AROUND  THE  CAMP  EIRE. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  military  funeral,  a 
German  in  Company  F,  who  had  died  of  swamp 
fever.  F  company  furnished  a  man  nearly  every 
day  for  the  death  roll.  The  Grim  Angel  seemed  to 
have  singled  out  that  company  as  his  especial  pet, 
and  visited  their  quarters  more  often  than  any 
doing  outpost  duty,  guarding  the  flanks  of  General 
Grant’s  great  army.  Company  F  was  camped  at 
a  bend  of  the  river.  It  was  near  here  that  Jackson 
road  crossed  the  stream,  close  to  what  was  left  of 
the  old  bridge  where  the  last  of  Johnston’s  army 
went  out  of  sight  when  he  had  to  leave  Pemberton 
to  his  fate  cooped  up  in  Vicksburg  with  Yankees 
all  around  him. 

Collins,  who  had  been  something  of  a  doctor, 
said  that  it  was  the  location  of  the  camp  that 
killed  the  men.  Whatever  it  was,  it  took  nearly 
half  of  the  men  in  the  company  and  made  the 
“Dead  March  from  Saul”  as  familiar  as  was  the 
reveille.  That  night  found  us  under  the  same  oak 
tree  in  the  moonlight.  All  was  quiet  when  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Collins  picked  up  the  thread  of  his  story 
and  began  again  to  weave  the  mystery  that  was 
to  die  upon  a  Southern  battlefield  to  be  resurrected 
on  the  boundless  plains  of  the  far  West.  Verily, 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 


“We  started  all  right,”  said  Collins.  “De  Le- 
compt  and  I  were  pretty  well  acquainted  now,  and 
he  called  me  ‘Ezra.’  ” 

“How  is  that,  Henry  ?  I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  a  middle  name,”  said  I.  “There  is  no  middle 
letter  on  the  muster  roll.” 

“Never  mind  the  muster  rolls.  Captain;  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  muster  rolls.  I  will  tell  you 
about  that  bye  and  bye.  I  am  telling  you  my  story 
now.  We  will  fix  up  the  names  all  right  after  the 
war  if  we  ever  live  to  get  out  of  it,  when  I  show 
you  where  the  gold  is.  I  can  do  it.  Cap.,  if  you 
will  stay  with  me;  and  we  will  get  more  dust 
than  there  is  coft'ee  in  the  Confederacy.  The  first 
day  we  did  not  go  far,  because  the  teams  were  all 
green,  fat  and  soft,  and  we  had  to  harden  them 
to  their  work  gradually.  Next  day  we  did  a  little 
better,  but  we  had  not  left  the  settlements  yet  and 
knew  very  little  about  our  fellow  travelers.  We 
had  fallen  in  behind  the  last  wagon  when  we  start¬ 
ed  out  of  camp,  so  that  if  we  did  not  like  our 
traveling  companions  we  could  simply  drop  out 
before  we  got  too  deep  into  the  wilderness  and 
wait  for  another  wagon  train  going  east.  There 
were  a  great  many  emigrants  returning  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  spring  of  ’52,  and  by  taking  plenty 
of  time  we  could  select  our  own  company. 

“There  had  been  an  abundant  rainfall,  grass 
was  good,  and  there  neeed  be  no  hurry  about 
starting  out,  for  we  had  the  whole  summer  before 
us.  We  went  into  camp  that  evening  half  an  hour 
or  more  before  sunset.  We  had  turned  our  cattle 
out  and  were  about  through  with  our  supper  when 
a  rather  odd  looking  specimen  of  humanity  came 
straggling  up  to  the  camp  fire  with  a  roll  of  blan¬ 
kets  slung  over  his  shoulder  and  carrying  at  a 
‘trail  arms’  an  old  army  musket.  At  his  side 
dangled  a  home-made  powder  flask  made  of  the 
weather-beaten  shell  of  a  buffalo’s  horn,  with  a 
bottom  neatly  fitted  into  the  big  end,  and  a  plug 
with  a  string  attached  to  the  other  end.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  about  forty  years  old,  had  regular 
features,  sharp  and  expressive  black  eyes,  and 
might  at  some  time  in  his  life  have  been  a  good 
looking  white  man;  but  the  smallpox  and  what 
appeared  to  be  the  handiwork  of  some  savage 
artist  in  India  ink  had  left  not  even  a  vestige  of 
the  once  blonde  complexion.  The  back  of  his 
hands,  his  fingers  and  even  his  wrists  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  lines  of  dark  blue,  the  fancy  work  of 
the  Marquisa  Indians,  on  whose  island  the  pitiless 
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ocean  had  cast  him,  a  plaything  for  the  waves  and 
a  toy  for  the  merciless  cannibals.  Their  hideous 
tattooing  had  left  his  well  knit  and  muscular  body 
horribly  disfigured.  He  greeted  us  with  a  cheerful 
smile  that  even  the  savage  lines  upon  his  face 
could  not  smother.  It  was  like  streaks  of  sun¬ 
shine  breaking  through  a  black  cloud,  and  to  our 
look  of  curious  inquiry  he  replied,  ‘I  am  not  as 
beautiful  as  I  used  to  be,  but  I  am  perfectly  harm¬ 
less  and  dog-goned  hungry,'  to  which  we 
responded  by  offering  him  the  inverted  end 
of  a  horse  bucket  for  a  seat,  with  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  join  us  at  our  unfinished  meal. 
He  did  ample  justice  to  the  supper,  with 
an  occasional  remark  of  compliment  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  food,  which,  in  truth,  was  better 
than  the  average  emigrant  diet.  After  supper  was 
over  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old  brierwood 
pipe  and  part  of  a  plug  of  black  navy  tobacco, 
which  he  commenced  cutting  with  his  sheath 
knife,  an  article  of  both  use  and  ornament  which 
all  old  sailors  carry  fastened  to  a  string  around 
the  neck,  or,  when  not  in  use,  buried  in  a  scabbard 
attached  to  a  belt.  Having  rolled  his  tobacco  in 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  proceeded  to  fill  his 
pipe  and  smoke  it.  In  the  meantime  we  had  put 
away  our  camp  kit,  filled  our  pipes,  and  resolved 
to  join  him  in  a  smoke.  We  puffed  in  silence  for  a 
time  until  our  new  arrival  opened  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  ‘I  suppose,  gentlemen,  I  ought  to  account 
for  myself.  A  man  of  my  appearance  naturally 
has  to  be  accounted  for.  This,  you  see,’  passing 
his  hand  carelessly  over  his  face,  then  rubbing  the 
back  of  his  hands,  ‘was  done  by  the  Marquisa  In¬ 
dians.  I  was  with  them  two  years — myself  and 
another  fellow.  I  left  him  with  them,  but  he  got 
away  afterwards,  thank  the  Lord.  Our  ship  went 
on  the  rocks  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  we  were  washed 
ashore  with  the  wreckage,  more  dead  than  alive. 
The  savages  didn’t  kill  us.  Sometimes  I  wish  they 
had,  for  it  is  pretty  tough  to  have  to  go  through 
the  world  with  a  face  that  you  are  ashamed  of 
and  which  frightens  the  women  and  children,  even 
if  it  is  not  your  own  fault.  So  I  keep  on  the 
frontier  or  at  sea  among  the  people  who  like  to  be 
away  from  home.  I  guess  that  is  all  you  need  to 
know  about  me,  only  that  I  was  born  in  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts,  and  this  thing  happened  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow.  My 
name  is  Alfred  Crow.  They  call  me  Indian  Crow 
out  here  on  the  plains.  I  would  like  to  travel  with 
you  for  a  few  days.  I  will  try  and  make  myself 


useful,  if  you  have  no  objection.’  Whereupon  he 
unrolled  his  blankets,  made  his  bed  under  the 
wagons,  and  got  into  it. 

“De  Lecompt  and  I  finished  our  smoke,  took  a 
look  at  our  cattle,  fixed  the  fire  so  that  it  would 
not  go  out  entirely,  then  turned  into  our  bed  in 
the  wagon.  We  Avere  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  a  call  to  breakfast;  the  cattle  were  yoked,  the 
ponies  brought  up  and  ready  to  be  saddled,  and 
our  visitor  had  cooked  for  us  a  better  breakfast 
than  we  were  able  to  cook  for  ourselves.  With 
one  of  his  peculiar  smiles  he  did  the  honors  of 
the  table  with  thq  grace  of  a  Chesterfield,  to  our 
entire  satisfaction.  In  a  short  time,  our  breakfast 
eaten  and  our  wagon  packed,  we  fell  into  our 
place  in  column,  our  new-made  friend,  with  a  big 
whip,  happy  in  charge  of  our  ox  team.  We  left 
camp  just  as  the  first  slanting  rays  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  kissed  the  dew-moistened,  iiower-decked 
valley.  We  were  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  we 
pleased.  Our  new  friend  Crow  had  so  fitted  him¬ 
self  into  the  needs  of  our  life  that  his  hideous 
countenance  had  begun  to  lose  some  of  its  re¬ 
pulsiveness,  and  the  sunlight  of  his  smile  shone 
more  and  more  distinctly  through  the  dark  cloud 
of  his  misfortune.  We  improved  this  opportunity 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  our  fellow  travelers. 
We  rode  alongside  of  the  trail,  greeting  our  neigh¬ 
bors  as  we  passed  them  with  a  cheerful  good 
morning,  until  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  where  we  met  and  introduced  ourselves  to 
Andy  McShane,  the  wagon  master,  or  rather  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  party.  He  was  a 
broad-shouldered,  middle-sized  man,  about  forty 
years  of  age.  His  long  brown  hair  was  slightly 
tinged  with  gray,  the  result  of  much  hardship  in 
the  service  of  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company, 
hunting  and  trapping.  Mack  always  had  a  good 
story  to  tell  of  his  experiences  up  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri  river,  and  proudly  boasted  of  his 
acquaintance  with  John  Howe  of  St.  Louis,  who 
was  at  that  time  western  agent  and  manager  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
district,  then  so  prolific  in  furs  and  pelts.  Mack 
had  his  son  and  a  nephew  along  with  him — the 
son  a  slip  of  a  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
nephew  a  bright  and  active  young  fellow  of  twen¬ 
ty-five.  They  always  took  the  lead  of  the  column, 
with  their  two  well  equipped  wagons  and  four 
extra  horses.  Next  in  the  procession  came  the 
four  Moulton  brothers,  who  had  stuck  together  in 
the  diggings,  worked  out  their  claim  together,  got 
about  $18,000  out  of  it,  and  were  now  bound  for 
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old  Pike  county  to  settle  down.  It  was  now  about 
noon,  so  we  hauled  our  wagons  up  in  a  bunch  on 
the  prairie  near  a  water  hole,  let  our  cattle  graze 
with  their  yokes  on,  unsaddled  our  riding  animals 
after  watering  them,  and  picketed  them  out  by  the 
front  foot,  which  is  the  only  good  way  to  lariat  a 
horse.  We  lunched  on  cold  ham  and  biscuits,  the 
remnants  of  our  breakfast,  which  Crow  had 
thoughtfully  laid  away  for  the  occasion.  We 
washed  it  down  with  cold  coffee.  Our  order  for 
march  was  to  be  on  the  road  by  sunrise,  travel 
until  11  o’clock,  lay  by  until  half-past  two  or 
three  o’clock,  then  hitch  up  and  move  on  briskly 
until  a  little  before  sunset.  In  this  way  we  kept 
our  cattle  always  in  good  shape  and  we  could 
make  an  average  of  about  eighteen  miles  per  day. 
Horses  or  mules  could  have  averaged  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  miles  with  less  difficulty,  but  at 
that  time  oxen  were  considered  the  only  proper 
teams  to  cross  the  plains  with — why,  I  cannot  tell. 
•My  experience  has  taught  me  to  prefer  horses  or 
mules  for  a  long  journey. 

“After  dinner  we  strung  out  on  the  road.  That 
afternoon  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  George 
Forbes,  his  brother  John  and  wife,  and  his  wife’s 
sister,  Mary  Adsit,  an  interesting  young  woman, 
a  good  rider  and  a  capital  shot.  The  manner  in 
which  she  took  the  head  from  an  old  sage  hen  out 
in  the  tall  grass  at  a  hundred  yards  with  her 
squirrel  rifle  as  we  were  going  into  camp  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  her  reliability  to  hit  what¬ 
ever  she  aimed  at.  That  night  when  we  went  into 
camp  we  ‘parked’  our  wagons — that  is,  we  placed 
them  in  a  circle  with  the  wagon  tongues  to  the 
center.  This  makes  a  kind  of  circular  fort  which 
is  of  some  little  protection  against  Indians.  Mack 
said  that  he  thought  we  had  better  get  in  the 
habit  of  doing  this,  as  we  might  at  some  time 
want  to  do  it  in  a  hurry  and  it  would  be  to  our 
advantage  to  know  how.  So  we  followed  his  direc¬ 
tions  and  were  soon  comfortably  in  camp  and  get¬ 
ting  supper.  Wood  was  scarce  here,  although  we 
found  water  close  by  in  a  spring  made  by  the  late 
rains  and  not  yet  dried  up.  Crow  gathered  enough 
fuel  in  a  sack  to  make  fire  for  supper  and  break¬ 
fast.  We  sat  around  until  bed  time.  Our  new 
acquaintance  had  little  to  say,  but  somehow  or 
other  we  seemed  to  consider  him  as  one  of  us. 
De  Lecompt  proposed  that  he  should  continue  with 
us  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  to  which  he  consent¬ 
ed,  provided  we  would  allow  him  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  This  we  would  not  do, 
but  we  finally  agreed  that  if  he  would  do  the  cook¬ 


ing  and  drive  the  team  part  of  the  time,  leaving 
us  to  do  the  rest  of  the  camp  work,  we  would  con¬ 
sider  it  an  equivalent  for  his  rations,  and  would 
pay  him  wages  should  he  demand  it  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.  We  now  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant 
trip  through  the  beautiful  flowering  valleys  of 
California,  until  we  reached  Sutter’s  fort  and  mill, 
where  the  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in 
California  some  time  in  the  forties. 

“Next  morning  we  were  up  just  as  the  stars 
were  fading  out  of  the  silver-gray  daylight.  Crow 
got  up  a  good  breakfast  while  we  drove  in  the 
cattle,  saddled  our  riding  animals,  and  made  other 
necessary  preparations  for  the  march.  Breakfast 
over,  we  dropped  into  line  once  more,  Alfred  greet¬ 
ing  the  morning  sun  with  loud  pops  of  his  whip 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  prairie  chickens  drum¬ 
ming  close  by  in  the  tall  grass.  Night  found  us 
again  in  camp  at  the  head  of  a  pleasant  valley, 
where  a  little  stream  wandered  down  from  a 
neighboring  range  of  hills.  Here  Mack  organized 
a  camp  guard  to  look  after  things  during  the 
night.  This  required  four  men,  two  to  each  watch. 
The  first  relief  came  on  at  8  o’clock  and  stayed 
until  12.  The  second  relief  of  men  then  took  their 
places  and  at  4  o’clock  called  all  hands  for  the 
day.  There  were  just  sixteen  men  in  the  whole 
party,  so  that  it  came  our  turn  to  go  on  guard 
every  fourth  night,  and  then  for  only  four  hours 
each.  Every  night  the  guards  drew  lots  for  the 
first  relief,  as  it  was  considered  most  pleasant  and 
the  less  responsible  part  of  the  watch.  The  morn¬ 
ing  broke  dark  and  rainy,  though  warm.  We 
marched  all  day.  Being  in  the  rear  of  the  column, 
the  road  got  very  soft  before  night.  We  went 
into  camp  in  the  rain,  turned  our  cattle  out,  and 
went  to  bed,  Alfred  sleeping  in  the  wagon  with  us. 
It  rained  all  night  and  was  still  raining  in  the 
morning.  We  had  fried  meat  and  flap- jacks  for 
breakfast,  with  excellent  coffee.  Surely  coffee  is- 
better  than  whiskey  on  a  march.  On  the  road 
again  the  mud  was  almost  knee  deep,  and  the 
oxen  did  not  get  through  the  mud  as  well  as 
horses  or  mules.  It  quit  raining  about  10  o’clock, 
but  remained  cloudy  until  about  4,  when  we  had  a 
little  shower,  after  which  the  sun  came  out  in  a 
flood  of  golden  light  and  we  went  into  camp  more 
cheerful.  We  got  supper,  dried  ourselves  by  the 
camp  fire,  and  went  to  bed  feeling  much  better. 
The  dawn  broke  bright  and  rosy.  All  nature 
smiled.  The  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierras 
could  be  faintly  seen  through  the  hazy  distance, 
while  every  footfall  in  the  dew-laden  grass  shook 
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out  the  frangrance  of  an  endless  variety  of  wild 
flowers.  Such  is  paradise;  ‘only  man  is  vile.’ 
Another  day  ended,  and  we  found  ourselves  camped 
pleasantly  on  the  site  of  an  old  Mexican  cattle 
corral,  long  since  deserted.  Near  by  were  the 
ruins  of  an  old  wagon  and  the  bones  of  the  horses 
that  had  hauled  it  there  and  perished  beside  it.” 

Collins  rubbed  his  eyes,  kicked  the  unburned 
ends  of  a  couple  of  sticks  up  into  the  center  of 


the  camp  fire,  threw  on  two  or  three  small  sticks 
of  dry  wood  to  make  the  blaze  more  cheerful,  light¬ 
ed  his  pipe,  looked  out  into  the  darkness,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  going  to  rain  soon.  As  evidence 
of  his  correctness  a  few  big  drops  fell  through  the 
glare  of  the  camp  fire,  and  we  hastily  cleaned  out 
our  pipes  and  dug  a  trench  about  our  dog  tent. 
'Ihen  we  crawled  under  the  flaps  and  allowed  what 
was  left  of  the  night  to  take  care  of  itself. 


{To  Be  Continued.) 
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eENTURIES  ago  the  Hebrew  clearly  formulat¬ 
ed  the  struggle  for  existence:  “In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread.”  We 
feel  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  no  longer 
look  upon  work  as  a  curse,  rather  as  a  blessing. 
No  one  is  so  sacred  through  his  calling  or  so  aris¬ 
tocratic  by  birth  that  he  need  feel  that  his  robes 
will  be  soiled  or  his  escutcheon  tarnished  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world  of  business  or  by  actual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  labor.  We  still  crown  kings,  but  we 
are  fast  reaching  the  stage  of  development  when 
we  shall  crown  a  man  because  he  is  a  man,  not 
because  his  ancestors  were  men. 

Democracy  has  won  as  lasting  victories  in  edu¬ 
cation  as  in  the  political  or  social  world.  Cultured 
priest  and  ignorant  peasant  were  the  ideal  of  the 
middle  age.  Education  for  all  is  the  cry  of  Dem¬ 
ocracy.  In  former  centuries  the  poor  man  was 
taxed  to  feast  his  lord;  with  us  the  rich  man  is 
taxed  to  build  a  schoolhouse  for  the  poor. 

We  see  all  that  we  have  done  and  we  say,  “Be¬ 
hold,  it  is  very  good.”  It  is  very  good,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  be  optimistic.  Yet,  while  we  are 
popularizing,  or,  if  you  please,  democratizing  edu¬ 
cation,  we  are  in  danger  of  ceasing  to  be  idealists, 
in  danger  of  viewing  education  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint. 

“Does  a  college  education  pay?”  is  the  caption 
of  the  annual  magazine  article.  Even  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  boy  hesitates  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
high  school  and  questions  whether  four  more  years 
of  training  will  fit  him  to  earn  more  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  long  run.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  demand  that  education  shall  help  to  win 
bread,  but  unfortunate  the  individual  or  race  when 
that  becomes  the  paramount  aim. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  consider  this 
question  only  with  reference  to  college  education. 
It  is  granted,  of  course,  that  not  every  boy  should 
go  to  college.  If  a  pupil  who  has  had  proper  in¬ 
struction  leaves  the  fitting  school  with  no  desire 
to  know  more,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  urge 
him  to  go  to  college.  It  is  true  that  some  who 
have  little  love  for  the  intellectual,  who  bring 
little  energy  to  the  college  course,  do  absorb  con¬ 
siderable  culture  during  the  few  years’  residence. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this  dilettante 
life  during  the  formative  years  does  not  overbal¬ 
ance  the  culture  absorbed.  Idle  habits  are  hard 

to  shake  off.  If  the  boy  hates  books  and  likes 

business,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  not  succeed  in 
college. 

Those  who  attend  college  we  may  divide  into 
three  general  classes:  Those  who  have  plenty  of 
means  for  present  and  future  needs;  those  who  are 
able  to  meet  current  expenses;  those  who  have 

ambition  and  energy  enough  to  work  their  way 

through.  The  first  class,  since  they  do  not  have 
to  face  the  sterner  problems,  we  will  not  consider 
here.  Those  of  the  second,  though  they  have  no 
struggle  with  abject  poverty,  must,  of  course,  keep 
in  mind  the  means  of  making  a  living  when  college 
days  are  over.  With  the  third  class  the  struggle 
is  already  on. 

Some  of  the  second  and  the  third  class  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  profession,  others  to  a  business  career. 
In  some  countries — Germany  is  a  notable  instance 
— those  who  intend  to  enter  a  profession  must 
have  college  training.  It  will  be  so  with  us  one 
day.  Some  of  our  best  institutions  to-day  admit 
to  the  study  of  law  and  medicine  only  those  who 
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have  a  college  degree.  This  requirement,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  profession.  They  know  that  a  college 
education  is  not  indispensable  to  the  physician,  the 
lawyer  or  the  minister.  So  a  young  man,  when  he 
is  through  high  school,  asks;  “Shall  I  take  a  col¬ 
lege  course  or  enter  a  professional  school  at  once  ?” 
How  shall  he  decide?  What  is  the  criterion?  It 
means  four  years  out  of  the  bloom  of  his  life. 
Usually  the  answer  is:  “I  can’t  afford  to  lose  four 
years.”  This  tells  the  whole  story.  To  him  col¬ 
lege  training  is  a  loss.  This  can  mean  nothing 
else  but  a  commercial  view  of  his  profession. 

We  might  join  issue  with  him  and  assert  that 
even  from  his  point  of  view  a  college  training  will 
pay.  We  might  argue  that  the  thoroughly  trained 
mind  will  in  the  end  outclass  the  untrained,  even 
though  the  latter  has  a  few  years  start  in  experi¬ 
ence.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  college  is  a 
dead  loss  commercially.  Is  the  matter  settled? 
Can  we  appeal  to  no  other  motive?  Should  it  not 
be  the  object  of  the  professional  man,  to  whom  is 
intrusted  the  spiritual  or  material  interests  of  his 
fellows,  not  only  to  do,  but  to  do  well?  Efficiency 
brings  a  two-fold  satisfaction.  “It  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  doth  receive.”  The  most 
conscience-soothing  sentence  in  the  language  is,  “I 
have  done  my  best.”  If  the  professional  man  cares 
for  the  highest  approval  of  others  (and  who  does 
not?)  he  must  remember  Emerson’s  sentence:  “We 
all  like  people  who  can  do  things.”  Whatever  his 
profession,  he  is  more  or  less  a  leader  in  his 
commmunity  by  reason  of  his  professional  train¬ 
ing.  Three  or  four  years  of  college  discipline  will 
increase  his  sphere  of  inffuence,  make  his  counsels 
more  highly  valued;  in  short,  he  will  be  looked 
upon  as  one  not  only  skilled  in  his  profession,  but 
what  Horace  called  homo  teres  atque  rotundus — 
well  rounded  and  complete.  The  esprit  de  corps 
of  any  profession  is  greatly  enhanced  when  its 
ranks  are  filled  with  men  of  culture. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  is  a  fact 
that  many  who  are  entering  these  professions  to¬ 
day  are  college  men.  Granted  that  the  man  who 
has  dispensed  with  this  training  is  as  successful 
professionally,  there  will  come  times  when  he  will 
be  humiliated  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  who  have 
broader  culture.  In  preparing  an  article  or  mak¬ 
ing  an  address  he  will  not  be  sure  of  himself,  and 
will  often  have  reason  to  envy  the  man  who  spent 
a  few  years  on  Latin  and  conic  sections,  though 


they  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  practice 
of  law  or  medicine. 

The  objector  who  is  jealous  of  the  delay  of  three 
or  four  years  in  entering  upon  his  technical  train¬ 
ing  will  cite  distinguished  men  in  his  profession 
who  did  not  have  this  training.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  might  be  brought  against  the  common  school 
system.  The  roll  call  of  distinguished  men  is  not 
greater  since  education  has  become  democratic. 
The  genius  may  ignore  grammar  school,  high 
school,  college  and  university.  The  every-day  man 
loses  vastly  in  culture  and  efficiency  if  he  does  not 
subject  his  powers  to  systematic  development. 

How  about  the  business  man?  The  captains  of 
finance  have  been  telling  us  recently  that  college 
education  doesn’t  pay.  Now  we  don’t  expect  them 
to  be  idealists.  They  never  wrote  this  sentence: 
“A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth.”  They  would  have 
left  out  the  adverb.  “To  solely  seek  and  find  and 
feast”  would  be  a  good  motto  for  them.  Mr. 
Schwab  would  have  the  boy  begin  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  his  business  career  at  fourteen.  He  threat¬ 
ens  him  with  a  few  hundred  thousands  less  at  the 
age  of  fifty  if  he  goes  “mooning”  after  a  college 
education. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Schwab  needed  a  rest.  He 
had  been  thinking  so  hard  about  the  price  of  steel 
that  he  must  have  a  diversion.  He  found  it  at 
Monte  Carlo  at  the  roulette  table.  If  he  had  had 
a  college  training  he  might  not  have  been  so  pros¬ 
perous  in  business.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have 
taken  a  trip  abroad.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  might  have  taken  a  vacation  of  six 
weeks,  gone  to  some  quiet  nook  and  communed 
with  his  Plato  and  Horace  and  Shakespeare. 

If  the  sole  end  of  the  business  career  be  to  make 
money,  it  may  be  wise  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  education  have  been  obtained.  If, 
however,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  inner  life;  if 
it  can  be  developed  by  giving  a  few  years  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  great  thoughts  that  have  moved 
the  race,  to  the  discovery  anew  of  the  laws  that 
control  the  universe:  Surely  the  one  who  investi¬ 
gates  and  discovers  must  have  life  more  abund¬ 
antly.  There  comes  a  time  to  almost  every  one 
when  his  enjoyment  must  be  other  than  getting 
and  spending,  a  time  when  he  is  thrown  back  on 
his  own  inner  resources.  Happy  is  such  a  man  if 
he  has  learned  how  to  live.  Amid  adversities, 
amid  the  “crash  of  worlds,”  he  can  say — - 
“My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.” 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  MODERN  KINDERGARTEN 

BY  HELEN  E.  SMITH 


“Oh!  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more? 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before.” 

Longfellow. 

OH,  what  a  pretty  sight!  A  circle  of  bright, 
happy  little  faces,  dainty  white  aprons  and 
frocks,  eyes  that  are  better  opened  each  day 
to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature,  “stories  of  trees 
and  songs  of  running  brook.”  What  more  respon¬ 
sible  yet  purely  noble  work  is  there  in  life  than 
to  stand  before  these  little  lives  ready  to  lead 
their  thoughts  to  love  and  light  and  direct  their 
activities  into  definite  channels.  Horace  Mann 
says, .  “For  what  grander,  holier  purpose  under 
Heaven  does  a  human  need  knowledge  than  for 
the  training  of  childhood?” 

The  exercises  of  the  day  begin  with  a  song  of 
cordial  welcome  and  good  morning  to  each  one.  As 
the  song  is  finished  we  may  notice  an  uplifted 
hand  and  a  smiling  face,  and  in  response  to  the 
kindergartner’s  question  “What  is  it?”  we  will 
hear,  “We  have  some  one  to  sing  to  this  morning.” 
This  then  means  that  one  of  the  little  band  has 
been  absent  a  day,  whereupon  all  join  in  a  hearty 
welcome,  singing  “We’re  glad  to  see  you,”  and  the 
response  we  receive  from  the  child  is  a  bow  and 
“thank  you.” 

Now  our  heads  are  bowed  in  silent  reverence  and 
we  repeat  our  morning  prayer.  The  next  ten  min¬ 
utes  we  will  spend  in  choosing  the  morning  songs. 
One  of  the  little  group  may  whisper  the  song  he 
wishes  to  sing  to  the  one  at  the  piano,  who  plays 
only  a  strain  to  see  which  child  will  first  recog¬ 
nize  the  song.  Again,  another  will  draw  on  the 
board  something  that  will  illustrate  his  choice  of 
song,  and  the  remainder  of  the  children  guess  from 
his  drawing  the  song  he  wishes  to  sing.  Still 
again  one  of  the  number  may  stand  and  tell  plain¬ 
ly  which  song  he  would  like  us  to  sing. 

We  will  now  spend  a  little  time  in  characteristic 
rhythms.  While  a  strain  is  being  played  on  the 
piano  the  children  try  to  interpret  it  with  various 
movements  and  select  the  activity  best  adapted  to 
that  particular  music.  The  children  having  joined 
in  the  activity  mentioned,  they  will  now  be  able 
to  sit  quietly  and  listen  to  the  morning  story  or 
join  in  the  morning  talk.  For  several  days  we 


have  been  talking  of  our  food  and  traced  its  origin 
through  the  grocery,  vegetable  wagon,  and  finally 
to  the  farm  which  yields  so  abundantly  for  man 
and  beast.  We  have  seen  pictures  of  fields,  and 
many  of  us  have  even  seen  the  farmer  at  work. 
We  have  also  been  little  farmers,  prepared  some 
earth,  planted  seeds,  and  learned  that  now  we 
have  to  depend  on  and  wait  for  other  forces  to 
help — that  of  sun  and  rain  which  is  kindly  sent 
to  the  earth.  But  this  particular  morning  we 
are  each  to  think  of  something  we  had  for  break¬ 
fast  which  came  from  the  farm.  After  a  moment’s 
thought  little  hands  are  uplifted  and  faces  beam 
with  delight  when  one  after  another  tells  of  what 
he  had  for  breakfast  which  came  from  the  farm, 
and  perhaps  the  process  of  preparation;  even  the 
bread,  which  must  have  the  aid  of  the  miller  and 
baker  before  it  is  ready  for  our  use. 

Then  we  learn  that — 

“Back  of  the  loaf  is  the  snowy  flour. 

And  back  of  the  flour  the  mill; 

And  back  of  them  is  wheat  and  shower. 

And  the  sun  and  the  Father’s  will.” 

Baheock. 

Ten  minutes  being  spent  in  conversation,  we  will 
continue  our  expression,  but  in  a  different  way. 
All  will  pass  to  the  board  and  draw  anything 
they  thinlc  of  which  the  good  farmer.  Mother 
Earth,  sun  and  rain  help  us  to  get.  Now  the 
favorite  fruits  and  vegetables  appear  in  picture 
on  the  board,  some  with  the  fruit  on  the  trees  and 
the  sun  and  rain  helping  them  to  grow. 

One  picture  appears  which  the  children  cannot 
guess.  This  the  little  artist  gleefully  interprets 
as  the  coat  which  the  sheep  helped  him  get,  and 
the  farmer  kept  the  sheep.  This  had  been  remem¬ 
bered  from  our  talks  on  the  preparation  for  win¬ 
ter  and  reproduced  at  this  time. 

We  now  have  a  little  march  and  pass  to  the 
tables  for  work. 

To-day  we  will  use  the  blocks  called  gift  number 
four,  which  are  in  number  eight,  each  block  being 
two  inches  long,  one  inch  wide  and  a  half  inch 
thick,  making  them  well  adapted  for  inclosures. 
As  we  take  our  blocks  from  the  box  some  one  re¬ 
marks,  “I  can  make  the  farmer’s  fence,”  and  the 
kindergartner  answers,  “Very  well,  you  may  fence 
in  a  garden  any  shape  you  like.”  When  all  have 
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finished  and  hands  '  are  folded  the  kindergartner 
remarks,  “I  have  a  square  garden;”  then  follows, 
one  after  another,  “I  have  a  round  garden,”  “I 
have  an  oblong  one,”  etc.  The  kindergartner  asks, 
“Could  you  fence  in  a  garden  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  one  of  which  I  am  thinking,  viz.,  the  fence 
to  be  four  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and  one 
inch  high?”  The  table  being  lined  in  inches,  the 
counting  necessary  was  done  with  little  difii- 
culty.  The  free  building  of  anything  they  chose 
resulted  in  the  farmer’s  house,  barn,  watering 
trough,  etc.,  each  telling  the  story  of  what  he 
made.  After  the  different  heights  are  noticed  and 
compared,  tallest,  lowest  and  medium,  the  blocks 
are  put  away  and  time  is  given  for  free  play  in 
the  open  air. 

Eeturning  to  the  room  refreshed,  we  now  have 
our  language  incentive  period.  The  children  are 
formed  into  little  groups  about  the  kindergartner 
and  pictures  (to-day)  of  the  farmer  at  work  in 
the  fields,  his  tools  and  different  products  of  food 
received  from  him  are  observed,  and  images  stored 
in  the  mind  to  be  given  out  in  language  another 
day. 

Now  comes  the  merry  time  of  indoor  circle 
games.  Games  of  exercise  where  alertness  is  the 
special  object;  games  typical  of  family  relation¬ 
ship,  and  games  illustrating  interdependence.  The 
circle  for  a  time  is  turned  into  a  little  community, 
and  a  child  imitating  the  farmer  drives  along  sell¬ 
ing  the  farm  products,  which  are  playfully  taken 
by  the  children  and  stored  in  their  cellars. 

After  this  joyous  activity  all  return  to  the 
tables  for  another  period  of  work.  To-day  we 


have  pictures  of  the  common  fruits  and  vegetables 
used,  and  they  are  cut  out  and  colored  with  water 
color  paints,  then  pasted  on  a  chart  to  be  kept  in 
the  room  for  a  few  weeks,  constantly  calling  our 
attention  to  our  food  and  the  chain  of  experiences 
and  helpers  before  it  reaches  us. 

We  now  have  a  short  time  for  free  play  in  the 
room.  Several  are  seen  at  the  play  house  which 
has  beeen  made  and  furnished  by  the  children; 
others  with  dolls;  still  others  playing  train,  each 
giving  full  expression  to  his  feelings. 

We  again  assemble  at  the  table,  each  child 
having  free  choice  of  work  for  this  period.  Some 
are  drawing,  some  working  with  clay,  others 
using  the  scissors  in  free-hand  cutting,  still  others 
doing  construction  work  with  paper — perhaps 
making  a  new  piece  of  furniture  for  the  play 
house. 

We  find  it  time  now  for  all  work  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  after  our  song  of  good-bye  the  little 
ones  depart  to  their  homes  and  mothers. 

Who  can  tell  the  influence  of  this  day  upon 
these  little  lives? 

“O’er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm 
rule. 

And  run  thou  in  the  light  of  happy  faces; 

Love,  hope  and  patience — these  must  be  thy  graces. 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school.” 

Coleridge. 

“Be  good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long ; 
And  so  make  life,  death  and  the  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song.” 

Chas.  Kingsley. 


THE  WINDOW  SILL. 


(From  Frank  Leslie’s  Magazine.) 
Behind  the  scarlet  bloom  within 
A  green  and  golden  jardiniere 
I  catch  the  glitter  of  a  pin 

Thrust  in  a  knot  of  shining  hair. 

A  hand  disturbs  the  lilacs’  mist 
That  reaches  up  the  window  case 
And  checkers  with  its  amethyst 
The  border  of  the  curtain  lace. 

The  shaken  flower  goblets  bend. 

And  waves  of  sweetness  slowly  spill, 
As  one,  with  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Leans  lightly  on  the  window  sill. 


The  sun  ascends  the  azure  steep 
Above,  then  dashes  towards  its  edge 
His  golden  spokes;  and  still  they  keep 
The  trysting  at  the  window  ledge; 

Until  a  shadow,  rosy-gray. 

Among  the  lilac  branches  slips — 

The  young  man,  turning,  goes  his  way, 

A  tender  smile  upon  his  lips. 

Half  drooped,  I  see  the  shijping  knot 
Of  hair,  a  slender  figure,  still 
As  in  a  dream;  and  wonder  what 
Was  told  across  the  window  sill. 

Hattie  Whitney. 
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NATURES  WONDERLAND 

Remarkable  Formations  Which  Entrance  the  Eye  in  Underground  Caverns 

Near  Manitou^  Colo* 


LTHOUGH  in  this  section  of  the  Eocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  there  are  many  scenic  pictures 
where  grandeur  is  almost  overwhelming 
and  where  the  eye  is  always  discovering  some  new 
delight,  there  is  more  than  mountains,  more  than 
vastness  to  be  found.  It  would  seem  that  Dame 
Nature  had  labored  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  her 
life  to  the  student  here  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  Within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  the  geolo¬ 
gist — the  historian  of  the  ages — can  read  the  story 
book  of  time  in  the  rocks  of  nearly  every  known 
age,  exposed  to  view  in  the  deep  canons,  on  the 
hilltops,  in  the  mingled  sands  of  the  surface  and 
in  vast  caves  eaten  into  the  solid  rocks  of  the  hills 
by  the  action  of  chemical  composition  and  decom¬ 
position. 

The  most  compact  and  interesting  place  for  the 
study  of  these  pages  of  Nature  is  in  Williams 
Canon,  where,  in  a  little  more  than  one  mile,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bottom  of  a  rugged  wound  in  the  solid 
stone,  one  can  see  the  most  remarkable  evidences 
of  God’s  work.  Beginning  at  a  point  near  Manitou 
city  limits,  the  canon  leads  into  what  has  been 
properly  named  Temple  Drive,  and,  winding  up 
through  the  tortuous  pathway,  one  instinctively 
sings  again  the  old  familiar  line — 

“Thy  woods  and  templed  hills.” 

Gradually  the  canon  contracts  until  the  grey 
rocks  hang  above  the  heads  of  the  travelers,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  in  mid-air,  and  linally  almost  closing 
the  passage  with  a  winding  cut  between  where  the 
seam  is  but  eight  feet  wide,  and  carriages  appear¬ 
ing  suddenly  from  either  side  of  the  cut  in  the 
rock  appear  to  have  emerged  from  the  solid  stone. 
This  Narrows  is  the  gateway  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  scenic  drives  in  the  world,  and  beyond 
it  rise  in  irregular  formations  natural  fortresses, 
temples  of  rock,  caves  and  caverns,  columns  of 
limestone,  ledges  of  fossil-filled  formation,  great 
cascades  of  burned  lava  rock — every  color  and  con¬ 
dition  of  formation  being  plainly  visible. 

The  grade  continues  upward  until  the  carriage 
road  reaches  a  spot  impassable  for  conveyances, 
and  by  means  of  artificial  stretches  of  roadway 
climbs  up  the  wall  of  the  canon  by  a  winding 
route  until  the  needle-like  point  of  the  dividing 
peak  is  reached  and  one  looks  sharply  down  500 


feet  over  the  cliff  into  Ute  Pass,  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  rock-bound  road  into  the  canon 
from  whence  he  came.  Away  to  the  east  stretches 
the  vista,  the  little  city  of  Manitou  resting  at  the 
foot  of  grim  old  Pike’s  Peak,  and  the  endless 
plains  stretching  into  the  blue  haze  of  the  distance. 
The  road  continues  up  the  mountain  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  where  the  visitor 
is  permitted  to  enjoy  an  unusual  picture  from  the 
veranda  of  the  office  buildings.  To  the  north  is 
to  be  seen  the  Temple  of  Isis,  looking  like  the 
time-begrimed  ruins  of  that  ancient  pile,  while 


Cathedral  Spires. 

In  the  Cave  of  the  Winds. 
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opposite  is  the  great  amphitheater  with  its  several 
galleries. 

In  the  background  is  an  ordinary  looking  lime¬ 
stone  mountain,  honeycombed  with  caverns  and 
underground  passageways,  and  which,  since  dis¬ 
covery  in  comparatively  recent  years,  have  been 
the  wonder  of  countless  thousands  of  visitors.  In 
the  east  side  of  the  mountain  is  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  while  a  half  mile  over  a  trail  to  the  west 
side  of  the  same  mountain  is  the  Grand  Caverns’ 
entrance.  These  two  remarkable  entrances  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  followed  and  ex¬ 
plored  each  year  a  little  further  until  now  it  is 
possible  to  tramp  with  safety  underground  fully 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  either  entrance.  Ex¬ 
plorations  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  is  practi¬ 
cal,  and  it  is  evident  that  when  at  last  the  entire 
passage  ways  are  cleared  and  made  safe  for  vis¬ 
itors  there  will  be  opened  up  a  vast  cave  system 
that  will  surpass  any  other  in  the  world. 

Strangely,  although  the  two  cave  systems  are 
apparently  through  a  similar  rock  formation,  the 
conditions  differ  in  a  marked  degree  within  the 
mysterious  passages.  In  the  Cave  of  the  Winds 
there  abounds  much  of  the  flowering  alabaster, 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  chem¬ 
ical  substances  of  which  the  mountain  is  com¬ 
posed  and  requiring  thousands  of  years  in  com¬ 
pletion. 

This  rare  formation  has  assumed  the  appearance 
in  places  of  beautiful  bouquets  of  alabaster 
flowers;  in  other  places  there  are  great  wreaths 
festooned  along  the  ceilings  as  if  the  fairy  elfins 
of  the  eaves  had  prepared  for  a  gala  day.  Again, 
it  has  taken  the  form  of  glistening  lace  work,  no 
deft  finger  of  practiced  artist  ever  completing  a 
more  beautiful  arrangement  of  threads.  In  some 
of  the  numerous  rooms  and  caverns  the  alabaster 
has  assumed  the  form  of  stalactites  and  stalag¬ 
mites  of  remarkable  translucence,  showing  crystal¬ 
lized  fruits  and  even  grinning  faces  peering  out 
from  the  rock  at  the  disturber  of  the  nature  con¬ 
ditions.  Some  of  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
are  large,  others  small ;  some  are  still  forming, 
others  decaying.  In  many  of  the  halls  the  oozing 
substance  has  formed  cascades  in  ages  past,  and 
these  crystallized  waterfalls  glisten  under  the 
magnesium  lights  in  the  hands  of  guides  until  one 
almost  fears  the  torrent  will  again  break  forth  to 
overwhelm  intruders. 

It  is  a  strange  yet  pleasant  sensation  to  wander 
through  the  great  corridors  of  the  cave  system. 


each  room  giving  up  some  new  contribution  to 
Wonderland.  In  Canopy  Hall  a  monster  canopy 
of  lime  formation  hangs  out  over  the  visitors;  in 
Diamond  Hall  the  walls  are  covered  with  flowering 
alabaster,  which  sparkles  in  the  magnesium  light 
like  thousands  of  gems  set  into  the  face  of  the 
rock.  The  four  rooms  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are 
filled  with  wonders,  and  here  the  flowering  ala¬ 
baster  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  mat¬ 
ted  wall  covering,  bouquets  of  flowers,  wreaths, 
etc.  Language  fails  to  describe  the  picture  un¬ 
folded.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  formations  is 
in  Curtain  Hall,  where  before  an  imaginative 
stage  hangs  a  broad  curtain  draped  in  graceful 
folds  and  fringed  with  beautiful  stalactites. 

It  is  stated  that  in  no  other  cave  in  America  is 
the  flowering  alabaster  to  be  found  in  perfect  form. 


The  Churn  in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds. 
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The  Grand  Caverns,  entering  the  mountain  from 
the  opposite  direction,  are  much  larger  in  general 
proportion,  hence  as  interesting.  The  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
rooms,  and  in  one  room,  fully  forty  feet  from  the 
floor,  hangs  an  odd  formation  of  stalactites  in  a 
solid  row,  and  so  attuned  by  nature  that  a  musi¬ 
cian,  beating  upon  the  tubes,  produces  agreeable 
music  of  the  unpretentious  kind.  In  the  Bridal 


Chamber  of  these  caverns  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  stalactites 
in  the  world,  and  in  avenues  leading  out  from  the 
room,  as  yet  unexplored,  the  ceilings  can  be  seen 
heavily  hung  with  a  most  remarkable  growth  of 
stalactites  and  alabaster. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  both  these  caves 
is  the  variations  in  colors  of  the  formations  under 
the  magnesium  lights. 
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PLAN  OF  TRAVEL 


Before  we  leave  Salisbury  we  must  drive  out 
to  Stonehenge,  nine  miles  to  the  north,  past 
Old  Saruni,  once  a  Roman  fort,  later  a 
Saxon  town.  Stonehenge  is  noted  for  its  queer 
monuments  of  stone,  possibly  once  a  Druid  tem¬ 
ple.  Until  1832  Old  Sarum,  without  a  single 
inhabitant,  sent  two  members  to  parliament.  This 
drive  will  delay  us  but  a  few  hours,  and  we  will 
reach  Winchester  before  night. 

At  Winchester  we  are  in  the  midst  of  England 
of  historic  associations.  A  town  called  Caer 
Gwent  existed  there  before  the  Romans  came.  The 
Romans  called  the  town  Venta  Belgarum,  period 
104  A.  D.  After  the  conversion  of  King  Lucius, 
the  Briton,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  was 
built  a  beautiful  church.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
one  hundred  years  later,  but  rebuilt  and  was  a 
Christian  church  until  the  Saxons  came  and  made 
of  it  a  temple  to  Dagon.  When  Cerdic,  the  Saxon, 
was  crowned,  he  restored  the  town  and  called  it 
Wint-Ceaster.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon 
king,  Alfred,  and  Canute,  the  Dane.  For  a  time 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  rivaled  London  in 
commercial  importance.  There  are  many  traces  of 
Roman  occupancy.  From  it  still  run  six  great 
Roman  roads,  connecting  it  with  every  important 
town  in  the  kingdom.  “High  street  is  English  his¬ 
tory  written  in  stone.” 

Winchester  cathedral  is  the  largest  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cathedrals,  but  it  is  the  least  beautiful  out¬ 
wardly.  Its  interior  decoration  is  most  splendid 
and  impressive.  There  are  many  famous  people 
buried  in  Winchester:  Jane  Austen,  William  of 
Wykeham,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Isaac 
Walton.  Much  of  Winchester’s  beauty  was  ruined 


by  Cromwell’s  Roundheads,  who  were  no  respecters 
of  art. 

If  we  are  dreamers  of  dreams  and  know  our 
English  history,  there  will  pass  before  us,  as  we 
stand  in  Winchester  cathedral,  a  pageant  of 
famous  figures.  I  will  give  a  few  passages  from 
Airs.  Dorr’s  vivid  description: 

“First  comes  Egbert,  the  Saxon,  the  first  king  of 
all  England,  marching  to  be  crowned.  Here  Alfred 
comes  to  pray.  Ethelred  the  Unready  weds  Emma, 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Normandy.  The  bright  picture 
fades  and  Emma  of  Normandy,  mother  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  now  a  faded  woman,  is  by  her  own 
demand,  to  undergo  as  a  test  of  innocence ;  the  fear¬ 
ful  ordeal  by  fire  and  to  walk  barefoot  over  nine 
red  hot  ploughshares  placed  yonder  in  the  nave. 
It  is  evening,  and  another  nightfall :  Her  proud  son 
Edward  kneels  in  abasement  and  submits  to  pen¬ 
ance  before  this  same  altar,  imploring  pardon  of 
heaven  and  her.  The  western  door  swings  open, 
and  with  a  dozen  men  at  arms  Canute  enters.  He 
strides  down  the  nave  into  the  choir  and  hangs 
his  jeweled  crown  above  the  high  altar.  It  is 
Whitsunday,  1068.  How  shall  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  more  fitly  celebrate  the  coronation  of 
Alatilda,  his  queen,  than  by  being  himself  re¬ 
crowned  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  that  shall  over¬ 
shadow  the  earlier  ceremony  at  Westminster? 
Storm  and  tempest  and  a  mighty  rushing  wind; 
the  church  is  sombre  as  the  grave  that  yawns  be¬ 
neath  the  great  tower.  Yet  scarcely  a  man  or 
woman  in  England  mourns,  though  an  arrow  has 
hit  the  mark  in  the  New  Forest  and  a  bloody  corse 
is  borne  hither  for  burial,  where  the  very  stones 
of  the  tower  will  cry  out  at  the  sacrilege  and  re- 
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fuse  to  lift  their  fine  tracery  above  the  dust  of 
William  Rufus.” 

“Again  the  vision  changes.  Who  is  this,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  martial  and  manly  grace,  with  yellow 
curls  and  bright  complexion  and  a  figure  like  Mars 
himself?  Who  but  Coeur  de  Lion,  bold  knight, 
valiant  crusader,  challenger  of  Saladin,  trouba¬ 
dour,  minstrel  and  poet,  just  home  from  the  wars 
and  ready  for  his  second  crowning  here  in  Win¬ 
chester  ! 

“Elizabeth  of  York  has  given  birth  to  a  son 
and  to-day  he  is  to  be  christened.  But  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  blessings  he  received  failed  to  bring  him 
long  life,  and  the  next  pageant  in  which  our  young 
Prince  Arthur  bore  part  was  that  of  his  burial. 

“Another  century  is  passed  and  Henry  VIII.  en¬ 
tertains  his  friend  and  royal  brother,  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  Winchester  Castle,  and  they  say 
their  prayers  in  the  cathedral. 


“There  is  a  cruel  wind  and  a  down-pouring  rain 
on  Monday,  July  25,  1554,  when  Phillip  of  Spain, 
with  a  cavalcade  of  four  thousand  gentlemen,  rides 
into  Winchester  to  meet  his  bride,  Mary  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

So  one  after  another  these  shadow  pictures  come 
and  go  as  we  sit  in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester. 
On  our  way  to  Canterbury  we  shall  stop  at  Hast¬ 
ings,  where  William  of  Normandy  landed  in  1066. 
Seven  miles  to  the  northwest  is  the  beautiful 
ruined  Battle  Abbey  which  William  had  erected 
to  commemorate  the  spot  upon  which  the  battle 
was  fought. 

After  seeing  Canterbury,  concerning  which  a  de¬ 
scription  is  given  in  another  place,  we  may  spend 
a  few  hours  in  Dover  and  read  “King  Lear.”  On 
our  way  to  London  a  stop  can  be  made  at  old 
Rochester  to  see  its  ruined  castle  and  Norman  ca¬ 
thedral. 


A  DAY  IN  CANTERBURY 

BY  MAUDE  ORTON  TRUESDALE 


Unfortunately,  perhaps,  the  present  day  pilgrim 
to  Canterbury  does  not  cross  to  Southwark  to 
spend  a  night  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  nor  does  he  be¬ 
guile  his  journey  to  Canterbury  by  telling  tales 
more  or  less  fanciful.  The  Tabard  Inn  is  but  a 
memory  now,  and  the  long  journey  of  Chaucer’s 
day  has  become  but  a  few  hours’  trip  by  train.  It 
is  a  decidedly  more  prosaic  but  also  a  more  con¬ 
venient  way  to  travel  for  the  pilgrim  who  has  a 
day  to  spend  in  Canterbury. 

Whether  you  approach  the  town  from  the  north, 
as  did  Chaucer’s  pilgrims,  or  from  the  southwest, 
as  our  plan  of  travel  takes  us,  the  cathedral  looms 
up  in  all  its  grandeur.  It  dominates  the  land¬ 
scape,  making  the  little  houses  of  the  town  hud¬ 
dled  at  its  foot  seem  like  kneeling  suppliants  at  a 
shrine. 

To  see  Canterbury  historically  we  must  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  little  church  of  St.  Martin’s,  called 
the  Mother  Church  of  England  and  said  by  anti¬ 
quarians  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  England.  Built 
into  its  walls  are  Roman  brick  which  probably 
date  back  to  the  Second  century.  On  this  same 
spot  stood  a  little  Saxon  structure  when  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  in  597  came  to  Canterbury,  or  Cant-war- 
a-byrig,  as  the  Saxons  called  it.  Here  his  first 
convert,  King  Ethelbert,  whose  wife  was  Bertha, 
daughter  of  King  Clovis  of  Paris  and  a  Christian, 
was  baptized.  The  baptismal  font  is  still  shown. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  by  the  Normans,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  changes,  stands  very  much  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Norman  Christians.  It  looks  old 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical. 


From  St.  Martin’s  there  is  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  cathedral,  whose  archbishop  is  the  head  of 
the  English  church  and  whose  right  it  is  to  crown 
the  kings  of  England. 

Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  five  great  landings  in 
English  history:  “The  landing  of  Julius  Caesar, 
which  first  revealed  us  to  the  civilized  world  and 
the  civilized  world  to  us;  that  of  Hengist  and 
riorsa,  whence  came  our  Saxon  forefathers ;  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  gave  us  our  Latin  Christi¬ 
anity;  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  gave 
us  our  Norman  lineage,  and  the  landing  of  William 
III.,  which  gave  us  our  free  constitution.” 

Looking  down  from  old  St.  Martin’s,  we  can 
easily  feel  that  Canterbury  is  the  “cradle  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Christianity.” 

Leaving  St.  Martin’s,  we  walk  through  several 
quiet  English  streets,  past  St.  Augustine’s  college 
and  over  into  High  street,  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  town,  that  we  may  enter  the  cathedral  close 
by  Mercery  Lane. 

It  is  a  bit  of  old  England  that  has  resisted  mod¬ 
ern  improvement.  Here  the  overhanging  second 
stories  of  the  houses  remind  us  that  at  one  time 
it  was  possible  in  many  English  towns  to  shake 
hands  across  the  street.  Mercery  Lane  is  much  as 
the  pilgrims  saw  it  in  the  Fourteenth  century. 
Along  this  lane  were  sold  the  sacred  relics  that 
protected  the  devout  pilgrim  from  witchcraft  and 
all  diseases.  In  this  skeptical  utilitarian  age  we 
are  apt  to  wonder  at  the  feeling  that  made  “folk 
longen  to  gon  on  pilgrimages.”  This  desire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chaucer,  was  not  confined  to  any  class 


Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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or  sex.  Churchmen  and  laymen  alike  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Tabard  Inn.  In  Chaucer’s  time  we 
hnd  intense  religious  feeling  somewhat  rare.  This 
was  due  to  the  notable  laxness  and  vice  of  the 
clergy.  So  it  could  not  have  been  all  religious 
ecstasy  that  sent  pilgrims  in  flocks  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas.  Perhaps  then,  as  now,  a  vacation 
appealed  to  the  people,  and  then,  as  now,  they 
sought  for  a  plausible  excuse  and  cloaked  their 
real  desire  for  pleasure  under  the  garb  of  duty  to 
themselves,  or,  at  that  time,  “duty  to  their  souls.” 
For  centuries  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  a  saint 
was  a  favorite  form  of  recreation.  These  shrines 
were  the  Spas  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  centuries,  where  men  took  all  their  dis¬ 
eases  and  infirmities  of  both  body  and  soul,  and 
the  change  of  scene  or  climate  often  worked  a  mir¬ 
acle. 

At  the  head  of  Mercery  Lane  stands  Christ 
Church  Gate,  looking  older  than  the  cathedral,  but 
in  reality  one  of  the  last  buildings  to  be  con¬ 
structed  before  the  general  devastation  of  church 
and  monastery  by  Henry  VIII.  It  dates  from  the 
Sixteenth  century.  Its  very  ancient  look  is  due 
largely  to  the  climate,  which  is  destructive  to 
stone  and  soon  produces  that  crumbled,  grey  and 
old  appearance  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  sight¬ 
seer  from  a  new  country. 

Passing  under  the  gateway  we  are  within  the 
cathedral  close,  or  yard,  where  a  beautifully  kept 
lawn  and  plenty  of  trees  emphasize  the  English 
love  for  natural  beauty  and  desire  to  give  their 
churches  a  suitable  setting.  A  great  cathedral  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  grandeur  and 
solidity  that  must  impress  the  beholder  and  quell 
all  desire  to  ridicule  any  crudities  we  may  find 
in  the  people  of  the  centuries  that  produced  it. 
The  people  themselves  may  have  been  superstitious 
and  ignorant  according  to  our  Twentieth  century 
standard,  but  the  religious  sentiment  that  created 
the  gothic  cathedral  commands  our  admiration. 
In  its  complete  isolation  from  all  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  world,  Canterbury  is  a  revelation. 

Entering  the  cathedral  by  the  south  door,  the 
long  nave  stretches  before  us.  The  present  nave  is 
Early  English,  but  stands  on  the  Norman  founda¬ 
tion  of  Laufranc,  whom  William  the  Conqueror  ap¬ 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  adornment,  we  see  the  nave  as  Chaucer’s 
pilgrims  saw  it.  To  eyes  accustomed  to  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  Catholic  cathedral, 
Canterbury  seems  singularly  bare.  When  Henry 
VIII.,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  he  ordered  all 
the  trappings  of  Roman  Christianity  that  were 
not  worth  confiscating  for  the  royal  cofi’ers  to  be 
destroyed.  To-day  it  seems  an  act  of  pure  vandal¬ 
ism.  But  Henry  felt  that  if  he  would  effectually 


stamp  out  the  power  of  Rome  he  must  remove  the 
visible  symbols.  Catholicism  was  ornate,  while 
Protestantism  inclined  to  an  almost  austere  sim¬ 
plicity.  This  is  evident  in  most  of  the  cathedral 
churches  of  England. 

In  the  nave  there  are  no  signs  of  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  not  even  the  priedieu  of  the  continental  ca¬ 
thedral.  The  services  are  held  mainly  in  the 
choir,  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  From 
the  choir  we  look  down  on  the  left  transept  and 
see  the  very  stones  where  Thomas  h  Becket  fell 
when  he  was  so  foully  murdered,  December  29, 
1170.  The  transept  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  four 
years  later,  but  the  foundation  and  floor  remained. 
A  beautiful  screen  marks  the  spot  where  the 
martyr  fell.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  the  story 
of  brave  Thomas  Becket,  whose  struggle  to  up¬ 
hold  the  power  of  the  church  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Flenry  II.  ended  in  his  tragic 
death.  All  night  he  lay  on  the  stones.  When 
morning  came  the  frightened  monks  crept  in  and 
bore  his  body  to  the  crypt,  where  it  lay  until  the 
strong  sentiment  of  all  Christendom  caused  the 
Pope  to  proclaim  him  a  saint  and  have  his  body 
placed  in  a  jeweled  casket,  where  it  lay  in  state  in 
Trinity  chapel,  just  above  and  beyond  the  choir. 

The  fiery  and  impetuous  Henry  soon  repented 
of  the  hasty  words  that  were  taken  as  a  desire  to 
have  his  enemy  killed,  and  crawled  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  the  tomb  of  Becket  and  there  lay  all 
night.  In  the  morning  he  commanded  the  monks 
to  scourge  his  bare  shoulders  with  a  lash,  and 
then  only  did  he  feel  that  he  was  forgiven  for 
his  part  in  the  murder. 

When  Henry  VIII.  caused  the  body  of  Becket  to 
be  burned  he  first  confiscated  the  jewels  on  the 
casket,  which  it  is  said  filled  two  great  chests 
and  it  took  seven  men  to  lift  them.  So  there  is 
evidence  of  some  method  in  the  king’s  madness, 
though  to-day  the  mock  trial  that  preceded  it 
seems  but  a  farce. 

Mrs.  Dorr  tells  how,  “on  the  24th  of  April, 
Henry  issued  a  summons  to  a  dead  man,  ordering 
Thomas  a  Becket,  “some  time  Bishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,”  to  appear  in  court  and  answer  to  the 
charge  of  high  treason  against  Henry  II. — treason 
committed,  if  at  all,  almost  five  centuries  before. 
This  summons  was  read  by  the  side  of  the  shrine. 
Thirty  days  were  allowed  for  his  appearance. 
When  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  dead  man 
did  not  stir  in  his  winding  sheet,  and  neither  can¬ 
opy  nor  iron  clasps  gave  token  of  upheaval,  the 
case  was  formally  argued  at  Westminster  by  the 
attorney  general  on  the  part  of  Henry  II.,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  accused  by  an  advocate  appointed 
by  the  court.  For,  be  it  understood,  all  these 
queer  proceedings  were  conducted  according  to  due 
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course  of  law.  On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1538, 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  the  dead  arch¬ 
bishop;  his  bones  were  ordained  to  be  publicly 
burned  and  the  costly  shrine  and  other  offerings 
forfeited  to  the  crown.”  And  thus  the  king  satis¬ 
fied  his  conscience  and  replenished  his  coffers. 

The  stone  steps  leading  to  Trinity  chapel  are 
much  worn  by  the  knees  of  countless  pilgrims. 

The  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  is  in  Trinity 
chapel.  Over  it  hangs  the  surcoat,  gloves,  shield 
and  scabbard  of  the  “flower  of  chivalry.”  Perhaps 
they  are  the  same  he  wore  at  Crecy  or  Poitiers. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  church  is  a  circular 
space  called  Becket’s  Crown.  From  here  we  look 
down  through  the  entire  vista  of  the  cathedral. 
The  plan  of  the  church  by  which  we  ascend  grad¬ 
ually  from  the  nave  through  the  choir  into  Trinity 
chapel  and  lastly  into  the  crown  gives  it  the  most 
beautiful  perspective  in  any  English  cathedral. 
At  the  south  end  is  a  stained  glass  window,  skill¬ 
fully  formed  of  bits  gathered  from  the  shattered 
windows  of  an  earlier  day.  This  window  sheds  a 
softly  humanizing  light  over  the  bare  nave,  re¬ 
lieving  its  austerity. 

Before  visiting  the  monastic  building  we  must 
descend  to  the  crypt.  This  crypt  is  the  oldest  part 
of  the  present  church,  being  mainly  Norman.  A 


gateway  and  a  staircase  are  the  only  other  Nor¬ 
man  remains.  The  idea  of  the  crypt  has  come 
down  to  us  from  early  Christian  times  in  Borne, 
when  they  were  built  as  tombs  for  the  martyrs. 
If  in  visiting  the  monastic  houses  you  wonder  at 
their  extent  you  must  remember  that  the  cathedral 
was  primarily  a  church  attached  to  a  great  Bene¬ 
dictine  monastery.  After  viewing  all  that  the 
visitor  is  allowed  to  see,  we  pass  back  to  the 
church  yard  and  take  a  last  look  at  Canterbury 
cathedral,  once  the  scene  of  stirring  events,  now 
only  a  peaceful,  grand  old  place  of  worship,  typic¬ 
ally  English  in  spirit  and  architecture. 

REFERENCES  FOR  READING 
Second  Lesson 

Canterbury  and  Winchester — “Handbook  of 
English  Cathedrals,”  Mrs.  Van  Benssalear. 

“In  and  Around  Winchester.” 

“Winchester  and  Its  Shadow  Pictures.” 

“The  Transept  of  the  Martyrdom.” 

Mrs.  Dorr’s  “A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage.” 

“The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports” — Henry  W. 
Longfellow. 

“King  Lear” — William  Shakespeare. 

“Memorials  of  Canterbury” — Dean  Stanley. 

“Ivanhoe” — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  Norman  Staircase  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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Required  Reading  in  History 

Lamed;  Chapters  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI. 

The  Danes  and  Normans,  787-1199. 

Required  Reading  in  Literature 

Stopford  Brooke;  Chapter  II. 

Pancoast;  Part  I.,  Chapter  I.,  Sections  3,  4; 
Chapter  II.,  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Questions 

1.  Name  successively  the  peoples  who  con¬ 
quered  England. 

2.  What  were  the  Crusades? 

3.  Who  was  Saladin? 

4 


4.  What  was  the  system  of  feudalism? 

5.  What  is  Chaucer’s  place  in  literature? 

6.  Name  the  “Pilgrims  in  a  Canterbury  Pil¬ 
grimage.” 

7.  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Norman 
architecture  ? 

8.  Of  gothic  architecture? 

9.  Name  the  three  religious  orders  that  were 
established  in  England  and  their  origin? 

10.  Where  did  Chaucer  get  his  idea  for  “A 
Canterbury  Pilgrimage?” 

[The  Perry  Pictures  will  be  found  helpful  in  il¬ 
lustrating  and  studying  the  cathedrals  along  the 
route.] 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  JULY  ROUND  TABLE. 


1  and  3.  An  allegory  is  a  figure  of  speech,  or  a 
story  intended  to  express  a  meaning  other  than 
that  which  is  apparent.  It  is  one  form  of  symbol¬ 
ism  in  literature. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  defines  it  thus: 

“An  allegory  is  not  merely  a  representation  of 
one  thing  by  another  which  resembles  it  in  its 
properties  or  circumstances,  a  picture  where  the 
outward  form  conveys  a  hidden  meaning,  a  story. 

“Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.” 

“It  is  a  work  in  which  the  figures  and  characters 
are  confessedly  unreal,  a  masquerade  in  which  the 
actors  are  not  men  and  women,  but  virtues  and 
vices  dressed  up  in  human  costume.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  it  is  personification.  It  does  not 
deal  with  actual  persons,  but  with  abstract  quali¬ 
ties,  which  are  treated  as  if  they  were  persons, 
and  made  to  speak  and  act  as  if  they  were  alive. 
It  moves,  therefore,  altogether  in  a  dream  world; 
it  is  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible.  At  a 
touch  its  figures  dissolve  into  thin  air.  Spencer’s 
‘Fairy  Queen’  is  an  allegory,  because  its  charac¬ 
ters  are  only  attributes  in  disguise  and  its  plot 
is  altogether  arbitrary  and  artificial.” 

“The  defect  of  strict  allegory  is  that  it  always 
disappoints  us.  *  *  But  if,  instead  of  a 

virtue  representing  a  person,  the  poet  gave  us  a 
person  embodying  and  representing  a  virtue;  if, 
instead  of  the  oppositions  and  attractions  of  ab¬ 
stract  qualities,  we  had  the  trials  and  conflicts 
and  loves  of  real  men  and  women  in  whom  these 
qualities  were  living  and  working,  then  the  poet 
might  remind  us  as  often  as  he  pleased  of  the 
deeper  significance  of  his  story;  we  should  still 
be  able  to  follow  it  with  interest.” 

This,  in  Mr.  Van  Dyke’s  opinion,  constitutes  a 
parable,  and  so  he  reasons  “The  Idylls  of  the 
King”  is  not  an  allegory,  but  a  parable. 

2.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  the  best 
known  English  Allegory. 

4  and  5.  An  epic  is  a  heroic  poem  narrating 
in  a  sonorous,  metrical  foiin  a  series  of  heroic 
achievements  or  events  under  supernatural  guid¬ 
ance.  We  see  it  in  its  typical  form  (the  natural 
or  popular  epic)  in  the  great  mythological  epics; 
in  Greek,  the  Homeric  epics  (the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey)  ;  in  Middle  German,  the  Nibelungen- 
lied;  in  Anglo  Saxon,  the  Beowulf;  in  Spanish, 
the  Poem  of  the  Cid.  Mallory’s  Morte  Darthur 
has  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  epic  but  lacks  met¬ 
rical  form. 


0.  Blank  verse  is  verse  without  rhyme,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  metre  alone.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  he¬ 
roic  metre  ( lines  of  ten  syllables ) . 

7.  The  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  traced  back 
to  Celtic  (chiefly  Irish)  origin.  The  symbolism 
was  heathen,  not  Christian.  Mr.  Nutt  claims  that 
it  grew  out  of  two  stories:  “In  the  first  a  kins¬ 
man  avenged  a  blood  feud  by  means  of  three  magic 
talismans,  the  sword,  the  lance  and  the  vessel;  in 
the  second  set  the  hero  visits  a  castle  under  a  spell 
and  finds  its  indwellers  fed  from  a  magic  vessel 
and  living  by  its  means  a  prolonged  life,  from 
which  fortune  or  misfortune  they  are  freed  by  the 
hero  asking  a  question  about  the  vessel.” 

When  these  two  tales  oecame  mixed  up  with  the 
story  of  Arthur  they  were  made  into  one  story. 
When  it  became  a  Christian  legend  in  Britain  it 
was  housed  in  Glastonbury,  where  possibly  there 
had  once  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bran,  who  in 
Celtic  mythology  was  ruler  of  the  Other  World, 
and  would  have  in  his  charge  these  talismans,  the 
sword,  the  lance  and  the  cup. 

As  the  legend  took  on  a  Christian  meaning  the 
cup  and  the  lance  were  transferred  to  Jesus,  who 
was  the  feeder  of  his  people  and  whose  side  was 
pierced  by  the  lance.  United  with  it  came  the 
story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  is  its  best 
known  form.  In  this  story  the  Grail  became  the 
dish  that  was  used  at  the  Last  Supper  and  with 
which  Joseph  caught  the  last  drop  of  blood  which 
fell  from  the  side  of  Christ.  Joseph,  thrown  into 
prison,  is  supernaturally  fed  for  forty-two  years 
from  this  sacred  vessel.  Later  he  brought  the 
vessel  to  Britain  and  it  was  laid  at  Glastonbury. 
After  his  death  it  disappeared  and  could  only  be 
found  by  a  pure  knight.  In  those  days  it  was 
thought  to  be  “a  crystal  cup  with  rose  red  beat¬ 
ings  as  if  a  heart  in  it.”  ^What  is  said  to  be  the 
Holy  Grail,  or  San  Greal,  *is  shown  to  you  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Genoa.  It  is  a  hexagonal  dish 
about  seventeen  inches  in  diameter  and  resembles 
an  emerald  in  color  and  brilliancy.  It  was  taken 
to  Paris  by  Napoleon  and  restored  in  1815. 

8.  Chivalry  was  another  name  for  knighthood. 
“The  chevalier  was  the  soldier  who  rode  the  war 
horse;  he  Avhose  birth  entitled  him  and  whose 
wealth  gaA^e  him  the  means  to  ride  at  the  head  of 
his  vassals  and  retainers  to  the  war;  all  ideas  of 
lordship  and  mastery,  of  ouUvard  dignity  and 
power,  are  here  embodied  before  us.”  It  was  a 
military  age,  and  the  spirit  which  was  to  human¬ 
ize  these  warriors  needed  to  be  warlike  too.  Much 
is  owed  to  the  adventurous  Normans,  “who  loved 
luxury  and  poAver  and  horses,  were  gallant  and 
brave  and  possessed  of  affable,  easy  manners.” 
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Ill  the  middle  ages  Christianity  became  a  factor 
and  a  religious  ceremony  was  added  to  the  making 
of  a  knight. 

The  system  of  chivalry  decreed  that  “every 
person  of  noble  birth  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twelve  years  should  take  a  solemn  oath  before  a 
bishop  of  his  diocese  to  defend  to  the  uttermost 
the  oppressed,  the  widow,  the  orphan;  that 
women  of  noble  birth,  both  married  and  single, 
should  enjoy  his  especial  care,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  in  him  to  render  traveling  safe 
and  to  destroy  tyranm^” 

With  Christianity  came  a  higher  idea  of  woman, 
perhaps,  associated  somewhat  with  the  Virgin 
Mary.  All  these  humanities  instilled  by  chivalry 
were  intended  to  extend  over  Christendom,  to 
cheek  the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  the  times. 


Though  the  forms  were  a  marked  part  of  it,  the 
objects  of  chivalry  were  religious  and  social. 

That  its  precepts  might  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  the  houses  of  the  great  feudal 
barons  became  training  schools  for  boys  of  equal 
or  even  less  rank.  Many  boys  became  pages  in 
the  great  houses  as  early  as  the  age  of  7  or  8. 
The  little  page  was  to  learn  modesty,  obedience, 
use  of  arms  and  horsemanship,  grace  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  lance,  also  the  art  of 
the  chase.  He  waited  on  the  ladies  as  superior 
beings  whom  it  was  proper  to  adore,  rather  than 
as  a  servant,  and  he  was  expected  to  win  his  spurs 
by  some  act  of  great  bravery. 

The  golden  age  of  chivalry  was  from  the  middle 
of  the  Eleventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
reached  its  period  of  best  and  greatest  influence. 


Colorado  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  good,  thorough  school  of 
music,  art  or  elocution  in  which  to  place  your 
daughter  this  fall?  Consider  the  Colorado  School 
of  Fine  Arts  located  at  Boulder,  Colorado.  The 
instructors  in  this  institution  are  artists  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability  and  extensive  experience  in  East¬ 
ern  and  foreign  conservatories  and  studios,  and 
are  thoroughly  competent  to  give  high  grade  in¬ 
struction  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  guitar,  mando¬ 
lin,  designing,  drawing,  painting,  photography, 
elocution,  oratory,  physical  culture,  German  and 
French. 

Boulder  is  a  city  of  9,000  population,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Denver,  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroads.  Lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bockies  at  an  altitude  of  5,335  feet,  it 
has  a  mild  and  delightful  climate  not  subject  to 
extremes.  Boulder  is  a  city  of  fine  residences, 
homes  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  provided  with 
the  best  social  advantages  and  homelike  boarding 


places.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  companions  to¬ 
gether  with  the  best  amusements  and  entertain¬ 
ments  are  everywhere  present. 

Boulder  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  Avater 
works,  electric  cars,  electric  lights,  telephones  and 
other  modern  conveniences,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  free  from  the  allurements  and  dangers  of  life 
in  a  large  city,  a  point  that  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  by  parents  and  others  sending  young  people 
away  from  home  to  school.  The  social,  moral  and 
religious  influences  of  Boulder  are  the  very  best. 
Besides  the  great  saving  in  personal  expense  while 
in  school,  the  student  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
far  more  in  a  given  time  in  this  city  than  in  one 
where  the  temptations  and  worldly  excitements 
are  greater. 

The  Fall  term  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Fine 
Arts  begins  September  1st.  Write  to  Chas.  L. 
Lewis,  Pres.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  for  catalogue  and 
information. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  FENCING 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Department  of  Physical  Training  for  Public  Schools— Louis  Lepper,  supervisor  of  physical  training  Leadville 
public  schools.  A  thorough  course  as  adapted  to  the  public  schools  will  be  given.  Department  of  Fencing  and  Cor¬ 
rective  Gymnastics— Mrs.  Louis  Lepper,  instructor.  Department  of  Health,  Self-Expression  and  Grace 
Culture — Miss  Mollie  Buckenmeyer,  physical  director  of  the  Woman’s  Annex  Multnomah  Athletic  Club,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Private  lessons  and  classes  by  appointment. 

LOUIS  LEPPER.  Director.  308  S.  TEJON  STREET,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 
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HENAQER’S 

Business  College 


109  N.  TEJON  STREET,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO 


All  our  graduates  this  year  have  secured  positions."*  This 
is  a  record  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by 
any  school  in  the  West 

Write  for  catalog 

J.  C.  HENAQER,  Pres. 


Largest  and  Best  Busi= 
ness  School  in  the  West 


Fall  Term  Opens 

Sept.  I 


SCHOOL 
IN  SESSION 
ALL  THE 
YEAR 
ROUND 
AND 

STUDENTS 
MAY 
ENTER 
AT  ANY 
TIME 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  The  Garden  op  The  Gods  Magazine. 
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PRIVATE  HOARDING  PLACES 


(Arrangements  Made  in  Advance,  by  correspondence  ^Uh  the 
foUo<wing  Private  Hotels ,  may  be  relied  upon: 


PRIVATE- 

BOARDING 


Board  and  room  |8  to  $12  per 
week.  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day. 
Strictly  first-class.  On  car 
line.  Telephone  Main  701-B. 


802  NORTH 
TEJON  ST., 
COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


New  building,  at  western  entrance  of  the 
fldUldUCJUd  J.TITI  Garden  of  the  Gods  Assembly  Grounds,  on 

r  .  _ _  car  line.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains.  Bates 

reasonable.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Mantz,  301  Manitou  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  1183,  Colorado  Springs. 


1 307 -09  Colorado  A^ve*,  Arensdale. 


Frank  Critcher,  Proprietor* 


THE  ARENSDALE 

NEWLY  FURNISHED 

Rooms  with  or  without  Light  Housekeeping  privileges.  >7^  »»•/  ,  tjt  ft  t  j  £  ±f  r'  j 

A  Delightful  Place  for  Tourists.  On  car  line.  1  en  JYLtnuteS  Walk,  tO  (jarcien  Of  the  (jOdS 


410  North  Weber  Street 


COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


MRS.  SWITZER  Table  Boards  $5  per  week 

1125  North  Nevada  Ave. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 

MRS.  A.  L.  TWEED  Boatd  and  Rooms 

525  North  Weber  Street 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 

MISS  A.  TITZE  ....  Rooms 

529  North  Nevada  Ave. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


MRS.  J.  PERASE. 


Room  and  Board 

$7  to  $12  per  week. 


428  North  Weber  Street 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


A.  H.  HORTON,  JR. 


Room  and  Board 

$7  to  $10  per  week 


THE  ELK  HOTEL 


OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE 


Colorado 

Springs 

Most 

Convenient 
Location 
in  the 
city. 

$2.00 
PER  DAY 
$2.00 

All 

Modern 

Improve¬ 

ments. 


s.-rx'S".;*-!— 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  FAMILIES. 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  The  Garden  of  The  Gods  Magazine. 
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¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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Hnnouncement, 


HE  Garden  of  the  Gods  Chautauqua  and  Summer 
School  has  begun  its  existence  auspiciously.  The 
National  Chautauqua  Association  of  Colorado  greets 
you  and  invites  you  to  remember  that  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  many  at¬ 
tractions  in  this  vicinity. 

Where  can  you  find  a  more  delightful  location  to  spend 
your  summers? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  more  perfect  and  charm¬ 
ing  location  for  the  erection  of  a  summer  cottage,  or  for  that 
matter,  a  permanent  home? 

Before  the  opening  of  next  season  these  grounds  will  be 
beautified,  laid  out  into  parks  and  residence  sections,  equipped 
with  sewers,  water  and  lighting. 

Permanent  auditoriums  and  department  buildings  will  be 
erected  and  the  Assembly  grounds  will  assume  a  national 
importance. 

Apply  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  or  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  executive  offices  on  the  grounds  for  de¬ 
tailed  information,  prices  of  residence  lots,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COLORADO. 


¥ 
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Buy  a  Chautauqua  Lot! 


The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Chautau¬ 
qua  Assembly  Grounds  ^  ^ 

Occupy  130  acres  of  the  best  property  immediately  east  and 
south  of  the  famous  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  is  the  most 
picturesque  scenic  location  in  Colorado. 


Six  Hundred  Lots  are  Offered  For  Sale^ 

At  $50  to  $100  Each,  on  Easy  Terms 

With  each  1100  lot  the  purchaser  receives  150  worth  of  stock 
in  the  National  Chautauqua  Association  of  Colorado. 

All  proceeds  from  sale  of  lots  invested  in  permanent 
improvements  on  the  grounds,  including  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  extension  of  water  mains,  sewers  and  lighting. 


The  Ideal  Spot  for  a  Summer  Outing. 

Temporary  tents  may  be  erected,  but  Building  Restric¬ 
tions  insure  property  holders  a  permanent  and  beautiful 
residence  sub-division,  suitable  for  all-the-year-round  homes. 


$ 

For  terms,  description  of  property,  etc.,  address, 

JOHN  I.  FRANKLIN,  Treasurer, 

Or  apply  at  Office  on  the  Grounds. 
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Now  is  the  time  to 
invest  in  Manitou 
Real  Estate.  See 

F.  D.  FOX 

INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 

Properties  for  Rent,  for  Sale 
or  Exchange. 

F.  D.  FOX,  100  Canon  Ave., 

MANITOU,  COLO. 


The  Spitzbr’S 


fis<r 


^AN  give  you  information  on  any  subject 
^  of  interest  to  you.  If  you  are  interested 
why  not  get  the  best  that  is  printed  about 
^  it.  We  read  and  clip  all  the  principal  papers 
of  the  United  States  and  are  in  position  to 
give  you  valuable  information  on  any  sub¬ 
tly  ject.  We  can  furnish  you  with  debates  or 
speeches  suitable  for  political  or  social  use. 
We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  scrap- 
^jy  books  in  the  United  States.  We  are,  at 
present,  at  work  on  a  great  many  books  for 
prominent  people  and  some  that  we  have 
liy  completed  cannot  be  purchased  for  thou- 
%  sands  of  dollars.  If  you  are  being  talked  of 
•g  in  the  papers  let  us  take  the  clippings  and 
Ay  put  them  in  scrap-book  form,  and  you  never 
jS  will  ^-egret  it.  For  full  information  address 

I  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

i  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

ny  New  York  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Phone  485-A.  Notary  Public. 

C.  E.  Tyler  Co., 

REAL  ESTATE,  LOANS  <S\a  17  North  Tejon  Street, 

AND  FIRE  INSURANCE.  COLORADO  Springs,  Colo. 


FRANK  REISTLE 

HALF-TONES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
ELECTROTYPES 

I4Z0-ZZ  LAWRENCE,  DENVER. 


A  DIME 


SAMPLE  COPIES  OF 

100  Different  Leading: 
Newspapers  and 
Magazines 


Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  to 
pay  for  mailing. 


U.  S.  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY, 

330  N.  Liberty  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Sanitarium  Health  Foods 


W.  S.  BISSONNETT’S 


VEGETARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

The  only  complete  line  of 
Battle  Creek  Foods  in  the 
city.  Dextrinized  cereals 
and  predigested  nut 
preparation,  equally  ben¬ 
eficial  to  invalids  and 
healthy  people. 

Sanitas  Health  Confections. 

306  EAST  PIKE’S  PEAK  AVE. 

HHE  PURE  FOOD  CO*  Colorado  Springs. 


printeri?  ©bop 


Clean,  artistic  work  at 
reasonable  cost.  Oor 
motto  is 

TASTE  AND  EXCELLENCE. 

Figure  with  us  and  we 
will  save  you  money. 

306  E.  Pike’s  Peak  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs. 
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Barr’s.. 

Station 


FOR 

BURROS  OR 
CARRIAGES 


Barr’s  Garden  of  the  Gods  Station 


IS  RELIABLE  AND  WELL  EQUIPPED* 


MOST 
CENTRAL 
POINT 
FOR  ALL 
DRIVES 


The  Garden  of 
V  ISl I  Gods  and 

other  points  of  interest,  take  the 
Manitou  car  line  to 


BARR’S  STATION 


Superior  Guides,  Turnouts,  Saddle  Horses  and  Burros 

Fifty  Cents  to  the 

Garden  of  the  Gods 
with  competen  t 
guide.  Reasonable 
rates  for  trips  to 
Manitou,  William’s 
Canon,  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  Ute  Pass, 
Rainbow  Palls, 
Grand  Caverns,  Glen 
Eyrie,  Mesa  drives, 
Cheyenne  Canons 
and  Seven  Falls. 


BARR  &  SON,  PHONE  W.  52. 

_ ^NOTICE.— To  Chautauquans  and  all  others.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  and  secure  Barr’s  guides.  ^Apply 

at  The  office,  one  block^east’of  jthe  Assembly  Grounds. 

In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  The  Garden  of  The  Gods  Magazine. 
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Sunny  Side  House  fImoussodI'^spewgI 

-  MANITOU,  COLORADO. 


Enlarged  and  Improved. 

Rooms  with  Baths,  single  or  en  suite. 

Wide  Verandas.  Easy  of  access  to  all 
points  of  interest. 

Most  Delightful  Location 

Unobstructed  View  of 
Pike’s  Peak. 

ASK  THE  DEPARTING  GUESTS  ABOUT  IT. 


RATES,  $2.00  TO  $3.00 
PER  DAY  AND  UPWARDS. 


Special  Rates  to  Families. 
First-class  Table  Board. 

W.  H.  ROGEES, 

Proprietor  and  Manager 


Seeing:  Manitou  ? 

HUTCHINSON  &  SAWIN, 

- LIVERY^  - 


The  very  Best  at  the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.  Burro  Parties  Furnished  with  Mounts. 

STABLE,?®  “rmrou  aVe.  Ph-  “Manitou  4.»  MANITOU,  COLO. 

Jifti  A-  :iAr  -Ar  -^W  tA:  iJW- iA- VW- -^W  At  -^W  :^Wr  iAl 


r 

SCOLORADO’S 
J  POPULAR  LINE 
I  - 


1 

Colorado 


Best  and  most  convenient 
service  between  Denver^ 
Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo, 
Cripple  Creek  and  Trini¬ 
dad.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Railway 


J  DENVER,  COLO. 


> 

Southern 

I* 
> 
> 

> 
> 

> 

► 

T.  E.  FISHER,  Qen’l  Passenger  Agt. 


It  is  also  the  short  line  connecting  TEXAS  and  COLORADO. 
Through  trains  carry  handsome  Pullman  Sleepers  and  Elegant 
Cafe  Cars.  (Meals  a  la  carte.) 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  The  Garden  of  The  Gods  Magazine. 
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BY  C.  E.  WANTLAND 

Chairman  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Irrigation  Association 


The  Tenth  National  Irrigation  Congress,  to 
be  held  at  Colorado  Springs  on  October  6th 
to  9th,  will  celebrate  a  great  victory.  The 
National  Irrigation  flag  has  been  waving  for 
nearly  twelve  years.  The  first  Congress  was  held 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  importance  of  the  great 
question  was  realized  then,  but  the  method  advo¬ 
cated  for  accomplishing  the  reclamation  of  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West  did  not  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  country.  The  Congress  at  Chicago 
in  1900  transferred  the  agitation  to  the  East.  The 
press  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
took  up  the  cause,  and  “Success”  was  written 
across  the  hag  June  17th,  in  Washington,  when 
the  bill  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt — the 
friend  of  the  West.  On  uctober  6th  to  9th  we 
shall  celebrate,  but  we  must  then  write  “Har¬ 
mony”  across  the  irrigation  hag.  We  must  also 
consider  the  new  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
West. 

The  great  pathhnder  and  railroad  builder — Gen. 
Granville  M.  Dodge,  writes: 

“I  look  upon  the  passage  of  the  Irrigation  Act 
by  Congress  as  one  of  the  most  important  laws 
that  could  be  made.  My  long  experience  on  the 
plains  has  taught  me  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of 
the  greatest  development  that  country  has  seen. 
It  is  important  to  the  States  that  receive  this  that 
in  their  hrst  preliminary  arrangements  for  using 
this  sum,  it  should  be  carefully  and  economically 


handled,  for  upon  it  will  depend  in  the  future  the 
support  that  the  government  will  give  it.  As 
soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  a  success  and  practical, 
the  entire  country  will  be  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  appropriations  and  the  aid  of  the  government 
in  whatever  way  seems  best  for  the  development 
of  the  arid  lands.” 

The  “John  the  Baptist”  of  the  National  Irriga¬ 
tion  movement — Mr.  W.  E.  Smythe — now  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  writes: 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  has  affixed 
his  signature  and  thus  committed  the  nation  to  a 
new  policy.  This  is  the  first  substantial  result 
of  the  National  Irrigation  movement  which  began 
a  dozen  years  ago  in  a  series  of  county  conven¬ 
tions  in  Western  Nebraska,  and  which  has  made 
its  toilsome  way  across  the  years  until  it  has  at 
last  arrived  at  the  first  milestone  of  its  journey. 
The  annual  session  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  will 
assemble  in  Colorado  Springs  in  October.  No  one 
should  indulge  in  a  mistaken  notion  that  its  work 
is  done.  On  the  contrary,  its  work  is  only  begun. 
True,  it  is  well  begun.  This  is  pre-eminently  a 
time  when  the  friends  of  irrigation  should  draw 
together  and  map  out  plans  for  aggressive  and 
unremitting  work  in  the  future.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  aside  all 
differences  and  march  forward  with  united  front. 

“The  importance  of  the  measure  which  has  just 
become  a  law  resides  in  the  principle  it  establishes 
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rather  than  in  the  amount  of  appropriation  it  car¬ 
ries.  The  nation  has  decided  to  make  the  people’s 
heritage  available  for  the  people’s  use.  The 
method  which  it  has  chosen  represents  a  departure 
so  revolutionary  as  to  have  been  fairly  unthink¬ 
able  Avhen  this  movement  began  twelve  years  ago. 

“It  is  a  vast  work  which  confronts  the  men  of 
the  West  at  this  critical  juncture.  We  are  not 
making  laws  for  ourselves  alone.  We  are  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  obligations  of  our  forefatherhood  to  the 
millions  who  are  to  live  here  in  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  Beyond  this  lies  the  mighty  future.  The 
fate  of  posterity  is  in  our  keeping.” 

The  “National  TLomemaker”  says; 

“Irrigation  sentiment  must  be  stimulated.  The 
possibilities  for  usefulness  of  the  National  Irri¬ 
gation  Congress  and  the  National  Irrigation  As¬ 
sociation  have  but  just  really  begun.  The  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  from  the  Eastern  portion 
of  the  United  States  have  recognized  the  West,  it 
is  true,  and  have  voted  a  good  beginning  for  the 
work  of  its  reclamation;  but  yet  not  one  man  in 
five  hundred,  outside  of  the  arid  region,  realizes 
that  the  question  of  the  regeneration  of  Arid 
America  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  magnificent 
national  question  now  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  adding  to  the 
national  domain  the  arid  land  now  as  good  as 
separated  from  it — more  than  this  has  been  done 
before — but  it  is  a  question  of  making  practicable 
the  settling  of  this  area  into  very  small  irrigated 
farms  and  creating  an  agricultural  population 
far  more  dense  and  wealthy  than  any  large  farm¬ 
ing  population  now  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

“When  we  consider  that  our  population  will 
double  within  the  next  thirty  years  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  within  that  time  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  every  acre  of  the  entire  area 
which  the  government  can  reclaim  and  that  if  re¬ 
claimed  within  that  time  settlers  will  take  the 
land,  paying  the  cost  of  the  works  back  to  the 
government,  so  that  within  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  last  government  sys¬ 
tem  of  works,  every  dollar  which  the  government 
has  invested  or  advanced  in  these  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  covered  back  into  the  treasury. 

“But  to  seoure  some  such  advanced  view  of  the 
proposition  as  this  by  the  people  of  the  East,  the 
first  pre-requisite  is  that  the  people  of  the  West 
shall  not  quarrel  like  dogs  with  a  bone  over  the 


first  small  appropriation  which  Congress  has  now 
made  to  inaugurate  a  great  work. 

“It  is  a  great  work.  It  is  the  greatest  project 
ever  undertaken  by  any  government  or  any  people 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  character  has  shown  too  many  times  our 
capacity  and  ability  to  do  things  as  a  nation,  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  completion  of  the  work 
when  its  national  magnitude  is  once  fully  under¬ 
stood. 

“All  that  is  necessary  to  enlist  the  Avhole  patri¬ 
otic  spirit  of  the  nation  in  the  rapid  completion  of 
this  great  undertaking  is  that  its  administration 
shall  be  such  that  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
will  approA^e  it  as  a  sound  and  business-like  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“Projects  must  be  selected  Avhicli  are  practical, 
Avhere  the  supply  of  water  is  unquestioned,  and 
Avhere  the  A^alue  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  will, 
Avithout  a  doubt,  be  such  as  to  insure  the  repay¬ 
ment  to  the  goA^ernment  Avithin  the  time  fixed  by 
the  laAV  of  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  Avorks. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  will  be  done 
unless  the  people  of  the  West  make  it  impossible 
or  impracticable  by  cross-hauling  among  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  Avaste  their  strength  and  disgust 
the  people  of  the  East  by  selfish  sectional  demands 
and  controversies  and  jealousies  as  to  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  first  ten  million  dollars,  which  will 
be  available  for  construction  works  within  two 
years,  they  Avill  undo  and  destroy  all  the  work 
AAdiich  has  been  done  to  create  the  present  favor¬ 
able  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  the  country, 
and  Avill  set  the  whole  moA^ement  back  for  a  gen¬ 
eration.” 

Harmony  in  the  West  is  necessary  if  Ave  are 
to  reach  the  best  results  from  the  National  Irri¬ 
gation  Act.  It  is  the  greatest  piece  of  construc¬ 
tive  legislation  secured  for  the  West  since  the 
Homestead  laAV,  and  giA^es  to  the  reclamation  fund 
the  proceeds  from  all  public  land  sales  in  the  six¬ 
teen  States,  viz. :  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

The  fact  that  the  unanimous  action  of  Western 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
politics,  was  secured  for  national  irrigation  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  the  business  men  of  the 
West  can  Avell  afford  to  see  to  it  that  in  the  oper- 
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ation  of  the  work  selfish  interests  shall  not  block 
investigations  or  destroy  construction. 

Colonization,  heretofore  neglected  at  National 
Irrigation  conventions,  must  be  discussed  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  West  of  the  Missouri  River  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  are  found  and  difierent  methods  are 
necessary.  The  States  interested  have  heretofore 
failed  to  provide  the  machinery  necessary  to  assist 
in  securing  settlers.  The  burden  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  few  land  owners,  the  Mormon  church 
and  the  railroad  companies,  and  there  has  never 
been  at  conventions  in  the  West  the  proper  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  irrigation 
development.  It  is  hoped  that  at  Colorado 
Springs  the  matter  will  receive  proper  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  from  the  discussions  concerning 
colonization  will  result  ’  definite  recommendations 
which  will  lead  to  improved  methods. 

Uncle  Sam  owns  over  five  hundred  million  acres 
of  public  lands  in  the  States  affected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Irrigation  Act.  The  proper  handling  of 
these  lands  in  the  future  means  much  to  the  recla¬ 
mation  fund.  Every  change  made  in  existing  land 
laws  is  now  of  importance  to  national  irrigation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  leading  irrigation  experts 
of  the  country  will  be  in  attendance  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  by  devoting  an  entire  day  or  more  to 
the  discussion  of  the  National  Irrigation  Act,  its 
operations  and  possibilities,  ample  time  will  be 
given  to  enable  them  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
various  features  of  the  bill  requiring  attention. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  will  meet 
with  the  Irrigation  Congress.  Forestry  has  been 
neglected  too  long.  At  Colorado  Springs  we  be¬ 
lieve  such  recommendations  will  be  made  as  will 
greatly  assist  in  bringing  the  matter  properly  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood  in  the  past,  and  there  is 
great  need  for  intelligent  discussion.  “Forestry 
is  business.”  The  necessity  of  protecting  the  for¬ 
ests  of  the  country  is  now  being  realized  as  never 
before.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  level-head¬ 
ed  people  in  the  Fast  and  West  now  approve  what 


Muir  said  in  “Our  National  Parks”:  “Any  fool 
can  destroy  trees.  They  cannot  run  away;  and  if 
they  could  they  would  still  be  destroyed — chased 
and  hunted  down  as  long  as  fun  or  a  dollar  could 
be  got  out  of  their  bark  hides,  branching  horns  or 
magnificent  backbone.  Few  that  fell  trees  plant 
them;  nor  would  planting  avail  much  toward  get¬ 
ting  back  anything  like  the  noble  primeval  forests. 
During  a  man’s  life  only  saplings  can  be  grown, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  trees — tens  of  centuries 
old — that  have  been  destroyed.  It  took  more 
than  three  thousand  years  to  make  some  of  the 
trees  in  these  Western  woods — trees  that  are  still 
standing  in  perfect  strength  and  beauty,  waving 
and  singing  in  the  mighty  forests  of  the  Sierras. 
Through  all  these  wonderful,  eventful  centuries 
since  Christ’s  time,  and  long  before  that.  Clod 
has  cared  for  these  trees,  saved  them  from 
drought,  ’  disease,  avalanches  and  a  thousand 
straining,  leveling  tempests  and  floods ;  but  He 
cannot  save  them  from  fools — only  Uncle  Sam  can 
do  that.” 

The  newspapers  of  the  entire  country  have  been 
generous  to  the  National  Irrigation  movement; 
they  have  taken  a  broad  view  of  the  work  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
will  be  well  represented  at  Colorado  Springs. 

Many  men  of  national  reputation  are  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  Congress.  The  regular  call 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates  will  be  issued 
early  in  September. 

Colorado  Springs  is  known  as  a  great  conven¬ 
tion  city,  and  the  delegates  will  be  properly  taken 
care  of  and  entertained.  A  magnificent  program 
will  be  presented,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  the  Congress  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
friends  of  National  irrigation  everywhere  are 
urged  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Congress  and  to 
Forestry,  Harmony  and  Colonization  in  order  that 
in  this  moment  of  victory  the  work  of  the  future 
may  be  planned  upon  a  basis  so  sure  and  strong 
that  the  National  Irrigation  Act  must  prove  to  be 
a  great  success. 


THE  GARDEN  PLOT. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

Within  the  garden  of  my  heart  I  found 
But  yesterday  a  plot  of  empty  ground; 

Then  saw  I  you,  O  golden-eyes,  and  lo. 

Now  in  that  erewhile  barren  space  doth  blow 
Love’s  perfect  flower — to  me  divinely  sweet! 
I  pluck  the  bloom,  and  lay  it  at  yoiir  feet. 
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A  Belle  of  the  Moqui  Pueblo. 


From  a  negative  by  H.  8.  Poley, 
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The  Ancient  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moqui  Indians 

of  Arizona 

BY  HORACE  S.  POLEY 


ANON  DIABLO!”  It  was  the  porter  who 
broke  the  stillness  of  our  car  that  sultry 
morning  in  August. 

Vigorously  plying  his  whisk  broom  on  my  old 
felt  sombrero  until  I  had  “seen  him,”  he  suddenly 
dropped  it  upon  the  dusty  seat  and  made  a  frantic 
effort  to  capture  the  Captain’s  hat  and  silver,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  An  hour  previous  we 
had  done  ample  justice  to  a  good  breakfast,  and 
now  we  were  dozing  away  the  time  as  we  sped  over 
miles  of  Arizona  desert. 

But  twenty-four  hours  before  we  had  boarded  the 
car  at  the  Santa  Fe  station  in  Colorado  Springs 
Noav  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  spent  a  month 
away  from  green  grass  and  trees,  while  Pike’s 
Peak  and  its  snow-filled  fissures  seemed  but  the 
memory  of  some  childhood  dream. 

After  several  minutes  of  bustle  and  excitement, 
we  and  our  bundles  were  landed  on  the  little  plat¬ 
form,  The  mail  and  express  were  thrown  upon  a 
truck  and  the  train  moved  on.  The  station  and 
two  houses  were  about  everything  in  sight  except 
far  down  the  track  where  two  other  passengers 
were  gazing  about  on  luggage  very  like  our  own. 

They  proved  to  be  a  representative  from  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  at  Washington,  with  a  moving 
picture  apparatus,  and  his  assistant,  who  also  was 
to  be  his  guide  and  interpreter.  Our  party  knew 
them  as  the  “Secretary”  and  “Chief.” 

The  station  takes  its  name  from  a  canon  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west.  The  level,  prai¬ 
rie-like  desert  is  cut  by  a  deep  gorge  through  the 
solid  lava  rock,  to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet, 
where  at  the  base  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
walls  rushes  a  roaring,  tumbling  stream.  The 
railroad  bridge  across  this  chasm  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system. 

Arrangements  for  transportation  to  the  reser¬ 
vation  had  been  made  with  Fred  Volz,  postmaster, 
trader  and  guide  for  this  route.  It  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment  upon  our  arrival  at  the  post  to  learn 
from  the  old  man  left  in  charge  that  Mr.  Volz 
had  gone  ahead  with  a  party  and  the  camp  equip¬ 
age.  We  were  to  accompany  a  freight  wagon  that 


was  to  bring  additional  supplies,  and  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  light  spring-seat  wagon  drawn  by  two 
mules,  for  our  accommodation. 

The  Mexican  who  was  to  drive  the  freight  outfit 
had  not  put  in  his  appearance  and  all  the  goods 
were  to  be  loaded.  It  would  be  afternoon  before 
he  could  start,  so  we  decided  to  push  on  ahead. 
The  Captain  and  the  Secretary  soon  had  our  team 
properly  hitched.  While  this  was  being  done. 
Chief  and  I  loaded  our  instruments  so  as  to  best 
stand  the  jolting  of  the  rough,  rocky  road  we  were 
to  travel. 

The  great  desert  of  Arizona  differs  from  one’s 
imagination  of  it.  Although  there  are  long 
stretches  of  loose  sand,  it  recalls  the  Camden  & 
Atlantic  railroad  when  nearing  Atlantic  City,  with 
yucca  and  cactus  here  and  there  taking  the  place 
of  the  posts  that  have  been  driven  along  the  road¬ 
bed;  a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  solid  rock.  The 
general  effect  is  that  of  a  level  plain  and  one  can 
see  for  possibly  thirty  miles.  But  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  a  succession  of  small  plateaus,  varying 
in  height  from  four  to  ten  feet,  and  one  is  usually 
traveling  either  up  or  down  hill.  Evidently  of 
igneous  origin,  these  rocks  are  very  hard,  dark 
brown  in  color,  and  honeycombed  by  centuries  of 
frost  and  wind  and  rain  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  came  to  the  Little  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  a  rapid  stream  almost  hidden  from 
view  by  its  deep  precipitous  banks.  The  bottom  is 
a  quicksand  and  the  ford  very  treacherous.  We 
had  fortunately  been  warned  of  these  dangerous 
characteristics,  and  we  felt  relieved  when  we  saw 
the  masterly  way  in  which  the  Captain  urged  our 
tired  and  thirsty  team  down  the  bank,  through  the 
current  and  up  the  steep  side  of  the  opposite  shore. 
Here  under  the  grateful  shade  of  some  old  cotton¬ 
woods  we  unhitched  and  fed  the  faithful  little 
mules,  giving  them  a  rest  of  several  hours  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  day. 

Footmen  cross  the  torrent,  seated  upon  a  sort 
of  trapeze  suspended  from  a  pulley  that  runs  on 
a  heavy  wire  cable  firmly  fastened  to  trees  upon 
the  opposite  banks.  The  traveler  climbs  up  the 
tree,  seats  himself  on  the  dizzy  support  and  pulls 
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himself  across  with  a  wire  arranged  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

We  were  soon  on  the  trail  again,  pushing  for¬ 
ward  rapidly  upon  a  general  down  grade  and  by 
sundown  we  were  within  sight  of  a  trading  post, 
aptly  named  “The  Fields.”  Here  we  were  expect¬ 
ed,  the  trader  himself  threw  open  the  huge  gate 
of  the  stockade  as  we  approached  and  we  drove  at 
once  to  the  corral.  A  friendly  Moqui  Indian  took 
charge  of  the  team,  while  we  all  jumped  out  and 
walked  about,  too  intent  upon  the  strange  sights  to 
realize  that  we  were  tired  and  hungry. 

Before  our  curiosity  was  half  satisfied,  our  host 
announced  dinner.  If  grace  were  said,  it  would 
surely  have  included  a  blessing  upon  the  inventor 
of  tin  cans.  Baked  beans  disappeared  as  before  a 
Kansas  cyclone,  the  baking  powder  biscuits  were 
as  light  as  a  feather,  and  the  coffee — no  cereal 
here — but  who  has  ever  been  camping  and  not 
dreamt  of  the  nectar  of  Arbuckle’s  Rio?  Mocha 
and  Java  are  good  enough  when  at  home,  though 
they  wouldn’t  taste  right  when  camping. 

We  dared  not  linger  too  long,  so  we  harnessed 
our  mules,  were  given  careful  directions  as  to  the 
route  to  take,  and  with  the  assurance  that  we 
would  reach  the  camp  by  11  o’clock  or  sooner,  we 
set  out.  The  trail  was  readily  followed,  even  in 
the  twilight,  and  as  night  came  on  the  moonlight 
grew  intensely  bright.  I  took  a  letter  from  my 
pocket  and  we  were  able  easily  to  read  it.  Chief, 
who  had  an  excellent  voice,  favored  us  with  some 
of  the  late  light  opera  arias,  while  the  Captain, 
never  to  be  outdone  in  any  line,  started  us  out 


The  Stkange  Procession  Wound  Its  Way 
Ahoxtnd  the  Dance  Rock. 


with  the  old  college  songs.  For  two  hours  that 
Arizona  waste  rang  with  music  (entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  us,  and  the  mules  uttered  no  audible  ob¬ 
jection).  We  sang  everything  from  “Greenland’s 
Icy  Mountains”  to  “Way  Down  on  the  Sewaunee 
River”  and  “Dem  Golden  Slippers,”  brought  “Old 
Black  Joe”  “Marching  Through  Georgia”  to  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

We  traveled  nearly  north,  the  moon  had  com¬ 
pleted  her  arc  of  the  southern  sky  and  was  so  low 
that  the  shadows  nearly  obliterated  the  trail. 
Several  times  we  hunted  for  it  with  lighted 
matches,  and  when  the  moon  finally  set,  we  were 
compelled  to  halt  the  balance  of  the  night. 

When  we  had  started  at  sundown  it  w^as  pleas¬ 
antly  cool  and  as  the  night  advanced  it  became 
cooler,  and  finally  it  grew  intensely  cold.  For¬ 
tunately  we  were  well  provided  with  blankets. 
Each  wrapped  himself  in  a  Navajo  and  lay  down 
on  the  sand  to  sleep.  Save  for  the  regular  breath¬ 
ing  of  my  companions,  all  was  perfectly  quiet 
about  our  camp.  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  cry 
or  call  which  came  apparently  out  of  the  sky 
above  us.  The  mules  were  greatly  alarmed  and 
almost  broke  their  fastenings.  Being  wide  awake, 
I  hastily  drew  on  my  shoes  and  taking  my  re¬ 
volver,  examined  the  camp  for  Indians  or  coyotes. 
Finding  nothing  I  returned  to  my  blanket  and  at 
last  fell  asleep.  It  was  getting  light,  when  the 
movements  of  my  companions  awakened  me.  We 
were  soon  ready  to  start  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  we  were  all  startled  by  the  weird  cry  I 
had  heard  during  the  night.  We  were  afterwards 
to  hear  this  at  regular  intervals,  for  it  was  the 
old  crier  at  Walpi,  distant  from  us  at  that  time  at 
least  twenty  miles. 

By  daylight  we  had  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
main  party,  and  Ave  reached  camp  just  as  break¬ 
fast  was  ready.  Introducing  ourselves  Ave  Avere 
soon  made  to  feel  at  home.  There  Avere  many  in¬ 
teresting  sights  seen  on  that  day’s  drive,  as  we 
moA^ed  on  to  the  foot  of  the  great  mesa  Avhere  we 
camped  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Securing  a  guide  and  a  couple  of  ponies,  the 
Captain  and  I  rode  up  the  steep,  zig-zag  path  to 
Sichinori,  the  central  pueblo  of  the  mesa.  Here 
Ave  tied  our  horses  and  Avere  soon  in  another  Avorld. 

The  Moqui  Indians  are  living  to-day  a  simple, 
patriarchal  life,  such  as  Jacob  lived  centuries  ago. 
Some  of  the  men  till  the  desert  sand  and  raise 
scanty  crops  of  corn  and  melons,  Avhile  others  drive 
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their  little  flocks  of  sheep  for  many  miles  in  search 
of  the  thinly  scattered  grazing  patches. 

We  walked  to  the  doorway  of  a  house,  receiving 
the  hearty  “Lolomi.”  If  we  admired  the  grace¬ 
ful  potteiy  of  the  wife  and  mother  (to  think  of 
her  as  a  squaw  is  sacrilege)  or  praised  the  coloring 
and  design  of  the  master’s  blankets,  they  were  “Lo- 
lomi.”  This  wonderful  word  expresses  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  peace,  happiness,  wel¬ 
come,  being  in  itself  typical  of  the  character  of 
this  ancient  race  of  little  brown  men. 

A  sketch  of  these  queer  people  and  their  homes 
is  interesting. 

Their  innocence  is  childlike,  unchastity  is  un¬ 
known  and  all  hold  in  reverence  the  aged  and  in¬ 
firm.  The  children,  cupids  in  ivory  black,  wear  no 
clothing  until  several  years  old,  when  they  don 
a  loose  cotton  shirt.  This  is  sufficient  for  the 
boys  until  nearly  grown,  but  the  girls  soon  appear 
in  more  elaborate  costumes  of  dark  woolen  skirts, 
calico  waists  and  bright  colored  blankets  worn  as 
shawls. 

If  a  maiden  has  “wealthy”  parents  she  is  given 
a  string  of  silver  beads  to  hang  about  her  neck, 
and  a  leather  belt  hung  with  large  oval  discs  of 


silver.  These  latter  are  often  beautifully  engraved 
by  the  hand  of  a  skillful  brother. 

The  houses  generally  have  several  rooms,  the 
large  front  room  facing  the  outer  street,  or  else  an 
inner  court  yard.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  made 
of  flat  stones,  plastered  inside  and  out  with  mud. 
The  roof  is  fiat,  constructed  of  closely  laid  poles, 
supporting  a  layer  of  sun-dried  mud  and  sand  that 
soon*  becomes  as  hard  as  solid  rock.  This  in  turn 
becomes  the  door-yard  or  else  the  door  of  The  next 
tier  of  houses,  and  so  continuing  for  four  or  five 
stories,  our  modern  apartment  house  being  merely 
an  adaptation  of  this  very  old  style  of  architec¬ 
ture.  % 

The  pueblo  is  a  succession  of  several  hollow 
squares,  with  here  and  there  an  opening  to  the 
street  that  runs  entirely  around  it  at  the  outside 
edge  of  the  cliff.  At  Walpi  the  walls  of  the  cliff 
are  almost  perpendicular  for  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  feet,  rendering  the  pueblo  impregnable, 
and  their  tradition  of  having  occupied  this  site 
four  hundred  or  more  years  is  not  improbable. 

Upon  the  southeastern  side  of  the  pueblo  has 
been  left  an  open  space  considerably  wider  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  roadway.  At  the  western 
end  of  this  space  stands  the  great  dance  rock,  be- 
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ing  similar  to  the  mushroom  formations  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  only  more  massive, 
for  it  towers  twenty  feet  above  the  floor,  which  has 
been  worn  smooth  by  the  passage  of  thousands  of 
moccasined  feet.  Here  for  centuries  have  these 
people  performed  the  sacred  rites  of  their  worship, 
and  it  was  here  that  we  witnessed  their  awful  cer¬ 
emonies  of  propitiation  to  the  sun,  and  prayer  for 
the  rain  upon  which  their  very  existence  depfends. 
Strange,  was  it  not,  but  upon  the  night  of  their 
great  festival  there  came  a  terrific  storm,  flash 
after  flash  of  blinding  lightning,  followed  instantly 
by  deafening  crashes  of  thunder  and  accompanied 
by  torrents  of  rain.  Lolomi!  The  great  Manitou 
was  pleased. 

Preparations  for  this  event,  which  occurs  bien¬ 
nially,  had  been  going  forward  for  many  days. 
While  the  long-haired  priests  had  been  performing 
their  mysterious  rites  down  in  their  kivi,  a  cavern 
or  room  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  mesa, 
the  women  had  been  busy  covering  the  walls  of 
their  houses  with  a  fresh  coat  of  colored  mud,  a 
primitive  kalsomine.  The  rooms  were  swept  and 
dusted,  blankets  were  placed  everywhere,  while  a 
profusion  of  bowls  and  jars  attested  the  skill  of 
the  wife  in  pottery,  or  it  may  be  in  weaving  bas¬ 
kets  and  thus  displaying  her  handiwork.  Not  all 
her  time,  however,  had  been  devoted  by  the  woman 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  visitors’  “siber,”  as  they 
call  his  silver  dollars.  No,  indeed,  for  all  of  the 
dancers  had  been  fasting  for  several  days,  so  she 
had  prepared  her  savory  mutton  stew,  or  whatever 
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dish  in  which  she  most  excells,  for  each  contrib¬ 
utes  towards  the  great  feast  that  follows  the 
dance. 

The  last  forty-eight  hours  had  been  filled  with 
many  interesting  ceremonies.  The  young  men 
have  had  their  corn  race,  others  have  brought  the 
cottonwood  boughs  for  the  construction  of  the  kisi. 

This  is  an  artificial  bush  that  is  made  by  plant¬ 
ing  fresh  green  boughs  in  a  hole  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  at  one  side  of  the  dance  plaza.  Here  the 
snakes  are  kept  during  the  first  part  of  the  dance, 
being  handed  to  the  dancers  one  at  a  time  by  an 
aged  High  Priest. 

The  antelope  priests,  a  lower  or  secondary  order 
of  priesthood,  had  held  their  dance  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  and  were  ready  to  assist  in  the  snake  dance. 

The  snake  priests  are  hereditary  chiefs,  descend¬ 
ing  through  the  male  line  only,  and  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  long  hair;  all  other  members 
of  the  tribe  cut  their  hair  off  straight  in  a  line 
with  their  shoulders. 

Before  the  dance  began  our  party  glanced  about 
the  pueblo. 

Pausing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wikinobi  kiva,  we 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  as  the  weird  rhythm 
of  the  chant  fell  upon  our  ears,  especially  when 
we  knew  that  down  in  that  black  hole  were  dozens 
of  venomous  reptiles  being  washed  and  anointed, 
preparatory  to  the  ceremony  about  to  begin. 

A  naked  savage  left  his  cell  on  the  side  of  the 
passageway,  advanced,  took  a  prayer  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  descended  the  rude  ladder  into  the 
kiva.  We  looked  with  amazement,  for  the  day  be¬ 
fore  this  young  man  ( a  graduate  of  one  of  the  In¬ 
dian  schools)  had  courteously  explained  the  dance 
and  suggested  the  best  point  of  vantage  from 
which  to  take  our  pictures,  and  also  designated  the 
line  of  march.  This  it  was  well  to  know,  as  sev¬ 
eral  years  before,  a  photographer  who  was  in  the 
way  was  unceremoniously  pushed  over  the  cliff. 
He  was  not  seriously  hurt,  but  his  camera  was  a 
total  wreck. 

We  returned  to  the  dance  plaza  where  an  inter¬ 
esting  crowd  of  spectators  had  gathered.  The 
Moquis  from  neighboring  pueblos  were  exchanging 
affectionate  greetings,  and  having  family  re¬ 
unions.  Curious  Navajos  were  smiling  at  ac¬ 
quaintances  here  and  there;  surly  Utes  looked  on 
with  contemptuous  indifference.  Among  the 
guests  were  a  few  ladies,  several  soldiers,  numer¬ 
ous  cowboys  and  one  “being”  in  white  duck  trous- 
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ers,  carefully  turned  up  at  the  bottom.  (It  prob¬ 
ably  fainted  a  little  later.) 

There  was  a  general  hush  of  expectancy  as  two 
Indians  bearing  a  huge  gunny  sack  advanced  to 
the  kisi.  There  was  probably  a  bushel  of  snakes 
in  this  receptacle  which  they  stowed  away  behind 
a  white  muslin  screen.  Advancing  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands,  they  cleared  the  plaza  of  specta¬ 
tors  who  sought  places  of  vantage  on  the  house¬ 
tops. 

Then  they  came.  The  commotion  subsided. 
Everyone  stood  in  breathless  silence  as  we  noted 
the  advance  of  the  dancers,  the  stillness  broken 
only  by  the  sharp  clicking  of  the  rattles.  They 
were  led  by  the  old  crier,  who  was  too  weak  to 
take  a  more  active  part.  He  was  naked,  save  for 
a  white  blanket  around  his  loins  and  a  necklace 
of  small  white  shells  interspersed  with  bits  of  tur- 
quois.  A  wreath  of  cottonwood  leaves  was  upon 
his  head,  the  dish  of  sacred  meal  in  his  left  hand 
and  a  calabash  rattle  in  his  right. 

The  Pope  advancing  in  superb  processional  un¬ 
der  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  could  be  no  more 
dignified  than  this  grand  old  Pagan  High  Priest 
of  the  mesa. 

The  awful  solemnity  of  this  ceremony  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  history  of  any  age  or  race.  These 
men  were  walking  with  death.  They  knew  it,  and 
were  making  the  sacrifice  gladly,  lest  the  drouth 
come  and  all  of  their  race  perish  in  this  desert 
home.  In  a  neighboring  pueblo  I  was  later  in¬ 
formed  that  there  were  but  four  surviving  snake 
priests  of  sufficient  age  to  enter  the  dance. 

In  the  second  figure  we  noted  Chief  Harry  Su- 
pela.  But  where  was  our  English-speaking  boy? 
Here  came  a  king  with  the  pride  of  a  hundred  gen¬ 
erations  behind  him.  His  thick  black  hair  hung 
in  waves  to  his  waist,  around  which  was  wound  a 
black  blanket  upon  which  was  woven  in  white  a 
symbolic  representation  of  a  snake.  A  wolf  skin 
was  worn  at  the  back  so  that  the  tail  just  cleared 
the  ground;  his  moccasins  reached  to  the  ankle. 
Upon  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  was  fastened  a  rattle 
made  of  a  tortoise  shell.  On  the  top  of  his  head 
were  some  short  feathers,  while  fastened  to  the 
back  hair  was  a  pompon  of  white  feathers  tipped 
with  black.  From  the  waist  and  running  up  over 
the  shoulders  were  painted  white  stripes.  The 
mouth  was  outlined  with  white  paint  and  the  chin 
covered  with  black. 

All  of  the  dancers  were  similarly  costumed,  car¬ 
rying  in  each  hand  a  large  feather  upon  the  end 


of  which  was  fastened  a  small  white  fluffy  feather. 
With  this  bit  of  down  they  were  to  sooth  the 
snakes  into  inaction. 

Following  these  two  leaders  came  the  Antelope 
Priests  in  costume  similar  to  the  Snake  Priests 
except  that  their  blankets  were  white  and  the  dec¬ 
orations  represented  the  horns  of  their  patron  ani¬ 
mal.  Then  came  the  young  Snake  Priests,  some 
scarcely  more  than  babies. 

This  weird  procession  made  four  circuits  around 
the  plaza  and  then  lined  up  on  either  side  of  the 
kisi,  facing  outward  or  towards  the  plaza.  They 
had  scarcely  reached  their  position  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  advance  of  the  Snake  Priests  was  made,  four 
times  around  the  plaza,  encircling  the  prayer  rock 
as  they  marched,  the  Antelope  Chiefs  marking 
time  and  shaking  their  rattles  in  unison  with  those 
on  the  legs  of  the  Snake  men. 

Now  they  halted,  faced  the  kisi  and  the  line  of 
Antelope  Priests  joined  in  a  weird  and  solemn 
chant  while  their  bodies  swerved  from  side  to  side 
to  represent  the  gliding  movement  of  the  reptiles. 
The  chant  grew  louder,  the  movement  quickened 
until  the  very  atmosphere  teemed  with  excitement, 
culminating  in  the  breaking  of  the  line  into  groups 
of  three  which  later  commenced  the  grand  circuit 
of  the  plaza. 

As  each  group  reached  the  kisi,  it  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  receive  the  snakes  from  the  hand  of 
the  crier,  who  deftly  seized  one  of  the  writhing 
monsters,  handed  it  to  the  leader  of  the  group,  who 
placed  it  in  his  mouth  and  again  the  procession 
resumed  its  way. 

Each  snake  was  carried  around  the  prayer  rock. 
The  two  attendants,  each  with  an  arm  around  th« 
dancer,  deftly  stroked  the  snake  with  their  feather 
wands,  this  seeming  to  confuse  the  reptiles  and 
keeping  them  from  striking.  The  circuit  com¬ 
pleted,  the  priest  seized  the  snake  with  his  hand, 
took  another  in  his  mouth  and  again  started 
around  the  circle.  This  performance  was  repeated 
by  each  of  the  priests  and  each  snake  taken  was 
kept  by  his  carrier  until  each  priest  had  a  num¬ 
ber  in  his  hands,  in  addition  to  the  writhing  rep¬ 
tile  dangling  from  his  mouth.  With  each  addi¬ 
tion,  greater  skill  and  watchfulness  was  exercised 
by  the  attendants,  whose  position  was  no  less 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  priests. 

Upon  every  part  of  the  plaza  was  being  enacted 
a  different  feat  of  skill  and  courage.  In  one  of 
the  pictures,  an  Indian  was  stroking  a  particularly 
vicious  rattler.  This  snake  was  about  four  feet 
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long,  the  rattle,  probably  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
was  elevated  slightly  from  the  ground  and  was  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  shaken,  while  the  snake  coiled  and 
then  uncoiled  with  ominous  motion.  This  battle 
royal  lasted  fully  five  minutes,  but  at  last  the 
man  conquered.  The  snake  straightened  itself  to 
full  length,  rested  quietly  under  the  soothing  touch 
of  the  bit  of  down,  and  was  instantly  seized  and 
placed  with  several  others  that  during  the  scene 
had  been  held  in  the  priest’s  hands. 

Similar  incidents  held  the  assemblage  spell¬ 
bound.  The  excitement  of  dancers  and  spectators 
was  most  intense  when  the  old  crier  advanced  to 
the  prayer  rock  and  made  some  mystic  signs.  In¬ 
stantly  the  dancers  threw  their  burdens  in  one 
great  heap  at  his  feet  and  he  sprinkled  them  with 
the  sacred  meal.  Then  with  a  great  show  of  fear¬ 
lessness,  the  younger  runners  literally  waded  in 
among  the  reptiles  and  gathered  their  arms  full 
of  snakes.  Carrying  their  gruesome  burdens  like 
so  much  kindling  wood  they  started  down  the  steep 
trails  to  the  valley,  for  all  the  snakes  must  be  re¬ 
turned  unhurt  to  their  native  haunts.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  stood  watching  the  runners  who  were 
seen  moving  in  every  direction  on  the  desert  below. 


The  Antelope  Priests  broke  their  line  at  the  side 
of  the  kisi,  marched  solemnly  around  the  prayer 
rock  and  returned  to  their  kiva.  We  followed  to 
this  part  of  the  pueblo  where  the  Snake  Priests 
had  preceded  us,  and  found  them  divesting  them¬ 
selves  of  all  of  their  trappings.  Then,  clothed 
with  but  a  breech  cloth  they  went  to  the  southern 
edge  of  the  village,  where  the  cliff  is  very  high 
and  straight.  Several  old  women  were  awaiting 
their  coming  with  well  filled  jugs  of  medicine. 

This  decoction,  a  powerful  antidote  for  snake 
poison,  acted  as  an  emetic  and  the  poor  fellows 
had  scarcely  swallowed  the  nasty  black  looking 
mixture  before  they  were  taken  violently  ill — an 
illness  that  doubtless  saves  many  lives. 

Eecovering  from  the  first  effects  of  the  poison, 
the  men  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  women  of 
their  households  who  washed  and  rubbed  them 
down,  then  wrapped  them  in  their  blankets. 

And  we  left  them,  to  rest  until  the  return  of  the 
runners  from  the  plains,  and  then  after  joining  in 
the  feast  and  general  rejoicing,  we  prepared  for 
our  weary  journey  homeward  when  the  storm  of 
the  night  had  cleared  away. 


COLOR  LYRICS  FROM  PRINCESS^^ 

BY  PROF.  CORA  M.  MCDONALD 


Tennyson  has  never  been  surpassed  as  an 
artistic  poet,  as  the  perfect  master  of  the 
lyric  poem.  “The  Princess”  is  not  a  great 
piece  of  composition,  but  it  contains  his  finest 
lyrics.  It  is  said  that  “The  Splendor  Falls”  was 
written  at  evening  while  the  poet  was  on  a  geolog¬ 
ical  excursion.  It  comes  between  the  third  and 
fourth  parts  of  “The  Princess,”  an  exquisite  song, 
“redeeming  from  mediocrity  that  curious  medley,” 
and  illustrating  fully  the  details  of  Tennyson’s 
art.  The  setting  of  the  song  is  to  be  noted;  the 
historic  past,  the  glorious  romantic  age  of  chiv¬ 
alry;  the  appropriate  landscape,  mediaeval  castle, 
distant  mountain,  quiet  lake,  and  foaming  cata¬ 
ract,  all  resplendent  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun. 

In  stanza  one,  the  glories  of  earth  are  seen  to 
pass  away. 

“The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  fiying, 


Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying.” 

In  stanza  two,  fancies,  ideals,  aspirations,  are 
likewise  fleeting  “horns  of  Elfland,”  “dying,  dying, 
dying.” 

“0  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 

O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar. 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying.” 

In  stanza  three  we  have  an  answer  to  the  im¬ 
plied  question:  “Is  there  anything  that  does  not 
pass?”  Y'es,  love  survives  and  will  survive. 

“0  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river: 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying, 
dying.” 
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“The  second  stanza/’  a  critic  observes,  “com¬ 
pletely  etherializes  the  picture,  transfers  it  to 
the  Eealm  of  Faerie;  the  third  stanza  carries  the 
mind  forward,  suggesting  Love,  Immortality,  Eter¬ 
nity.” 

The  marvelous  beauty  and  charm  of  the  song, 
however,  lie  not  in  the  theme  or  its  treatment, 
but  in  the  consummate  art  of  the  tone-color,  the 
effect  enhanced  in  each  stanza  by  the  refrain  of 
the  bugle  notes.  All  true  poetry  must  be  read 
aloud  again  and  again  to  be  appreciated,  and 
especially  is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of  color 
poems. 

The  subject  of  tone-color  is  a  comprenhensive 
one,  a  delightful  study,  taking  us  into  the  realm 
of  psychology,  and  should  be  understood  in  its  ele¬ 
mental  principles  by  all  teachers  and  students  of 
poetry.  The  term  is  used  to  describe  the  quality 
by  which  one  sound  differs  from  another,  not  in 
pitch,  or  length,  or  force,  but  in  a  way  in  which 
one  shade  or  tint  of  a  color  differs  from  another. 
It  includes  imitation  in  sound,  correspondence, 
suggestion,  rhyme,  and  alliteration.  It  is  said 
that  if  rhythm  is  the  anatomy  of  verse,  tone-color 
is  its  flesh  tint.  Certain  sounds,  certain  tones 
are  significant  of  certain  emotions  or  express  cer¬ 
tain  ideas.  The  orator  is  either  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  master  of  these  principles.  The  vowels 
and  consonants  have  separate  and  combined  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  ear  and  thence  upon  the  soul. 

Tone-color  tables  have  been  prepared.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  outline  may  be  suggestive.  The 
vowels  at  the  top  of  each  column  represent  rapid 
vibrations  and  are  called  light  vowels;  those  at 
the  bottom  correspond  to  slow  vibrations  of  the 
voice  and  are  called  dark  vowels,  hence  the  terms 
light  and  dark  colors  in  sound. 


u  as  in  up. 
u  as  in  full, 
ow  as  in  now. 
o  as  in  gore. 

00  as  in  gloom, 
aw  as  in  awe. 


i  as  in  little, 
e  as  in  met. 
a  as  in  mat. 
ee  as  in  beet, 
a  as  in  mate, 
i  as  in  unite, 
u  as  in  due. 
ah  as  o  in  not. 
oi  as  in  coil. 

Short  i,  e,  a,  u,  express  joy,  gayety,  triviality, 
rapid  movement,  delicacy  and  physical  littleness. 
Aw,  00,  o  [long]  express  solemnity,  horror,  deep 
grief,  slowness  of  motion  and  great  size,  p,  t,  k, 
express  unexpectedness,  vigor,  explosive  passion 
and  startling  effects  of  all  kinds,  z  and  zh  are  rich 


pleasant  sounds;  1  and  r  may  be  used  for  softness, 
smoothness,  liquidity,  lingering,  and  love;  the 
whispered  consonants,  s,  sh,  h,  and  wh,  express 
fear,  secrecy,  deception,  caution,  mystery;  t  and  d 
give  abruptness  and  triviality  with  the  upper  vow¬ 
els;  liquids  and  nasals  give  flowing,  rest,  peace, 
tranquillity,  richness. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  worked  with  tone-color  as  the 
conscious  artist  of  a  conscious  philosophy,  as  well 
illustrated  even  in  the  title  “Ulalume.” 

All  the  lines  of  “The  Splendor  Falls,”  indeed  the 
words,  are  like  polished  gems,  reflecting  pure,  soft, 
rich,  and  varied  color.  We  note  the  effect  in 
stanza  one  of  the  abruptness  of  sound  in  “shakes” 
and  “lakes,”  of  the  fine  combination  in  “Avild  cat¬ 
aract  leaps,”  of  the  largeness  and  dignity  in  the 
opening  and  the  closing  lines,  the  dark  coloring. 

In  stanza  two,  we  observe  the  effect  of  liquids 
and  of  single  vowels,  dark  and  light.  In  stanza 
three,  the  third  and  the  fourth  lines  are  rich  and 
expressive  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  theme  in  “Home  They  Brought  Her  War¬ 
rior  Dead,”  coming  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
parts  of  “The  Princess,”  is  not  original  with  Ten¬ 
nyson,  but  is  “a  lyrical  rendering  of  an  incident 
in  ‘Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.’  ”  i,  9. 

“In  sorrow  o’er  Lord  Walter’s  bier 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent; 

And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 

Old  Teviot’s  maids  and  matrons  lent: 

But  o’er  her  warrior’s  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp’d  nor  fioAver  nor  tear! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o’er  the  slain. 

Had  lock’d  the  source  of  softer  woe  : 

And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain. 
Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow; 

Until  amid  his  sorrowing  clan 

Her  son  lisp’d  from  the  nurse’s  knee — 

‘And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  father’s  death  revenged  shall  be!' 

Then  fast  the  mother’s  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant’s  kindling  cheek.” 

Here  again  the  song  is  a  Avork  of  art  in  the  use 
of  tone-color. 

In  the  first  stanza,  Ave  mark  five  dark  voAvels 
and  five  light  vowels,  the  general  effect  of  all  be¬ 
ing  that  of  gloom. 

“Home  they  brought  her  Avarrior  dead : 

She  nor  swooned,  nor  utter’d  cry: 

All  her  maidens,  Avatching,  said, 

‘She  must  Aveep  or  she  Avill  die.’  ” 
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In  the  second  stanza,  there  are  eight  dark  vowels 
and  three  light  ones,  the  effect  being  pathos,  deep 
sadness. 

“Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low. 

Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved.” 

In  the  third  stanza,  there  is  a  marked  change  in 
the  vowels  because  there  is  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
maiden  to  console  the  mourner — eight  light  vowels 
and  only  three  dark  ones. 

“Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept.” 


In  the  fourth  stanza,  the  widow  returns  to  life 
and  love  through  the  presence  of  her  little  child, 
this  restoration  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  three 
dark  vowels  combined  with  ten  light  vowels. 

“Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years. 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears — 
‘Sweet,  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.’  ” 

The  contrast  between  the  hrst  and  the  last 
stanzas  is  very  fine  when  full  oral  expression  is 
given  to  the  coloring  of  each.  The  lights  and 
shades  of  color  in  these  songs  can  be  clearly 
brought  out  by  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical 
instrument. 


THe  PHilippine  Question 

(Some  Political  Aspects) 

BY  A.  LESTER  HAZLETT,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

COLORADO  CITY,  COLO. 


That  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
make  statements  that  need  no  qualifica¬ 
tion,  is  beyond  question ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  fact  than 
the  time-honored  utterance,  “Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  (or  by)  the  consent  of  the 
governed.”  Now  this  is  not  unqualifiedly  true, 
and  indeed  it  can  only  be  said  to  be  operative  in 
the  case  of  a  people  fully  civilized  and  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  culture.  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  that  in  some  cases  and  among  some 
people  a  republican  form  of  government  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place,  and  that  only  peoples 
well  advanced  in  political  science  are  capable  of 
maintaining  that  kind  of  government.  You  can 
easily  think  of  many  variations  that  would  seem 
to  vitiate  the  truthfulness  of  this  utterance.  Do 
you  first  obtain  the  consent  of  your  child  before 
you  presume  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  govern¬ 
ment?  Do  those  of  feeble  mind,  the  insane  and 
those  of  the  criminal  class  have  a  part  or  consent 
in  the  framing  of  those  laws  that  provide  for 
their  control  ?  Again,  you  must  not  expect  to 
apply  the  rules  of  conduct  that  are  successful 
here  to  all  peoples  everywhere. 

Why,  if  you  insist  in  the  application  of  this 
sentiment  locally  within  the  limits  of  our  own 


land,  you  must  admit  that  we  were  guilty  of  a 
crime  against  justice  when  we  resisted  the  right 
of  secession  upon  the  part  of  the  South;  and  to 
restrain  any  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  church  towards  polygamy  is  manifestly 
wrong.  When  you  seek  to  apply  this  beautiful 
rule  you  must  first  consider  two  things:  First, 
the  weal  of  mankind — not  that  of  an  individual 
tribe  or  nation,  but  as  a  whole,  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilization — “the  best  good  to  the  larg¬ 
est  number”;  second,  the  conditions  under  which 
this  sentiment  was  born  and  those  to  which  you 
wish  to  apply  it. 

My  contention  is  that  the  people  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  islands  are  not  yet  prepared  to  give 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  form  or  manner  of 
their  government,  that  as  a  people  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  child-like;  they  require  the  guidance  of 
stronger  hands  than  those  so  long  restrained  by 
Spanish  tyranny. 

What  boy  is  there  from  four  yeai’s  upward 
who,  when  riding  with  his  fathei-,  does  not  wish 
to  drive?  And  the  kindly  heart  of  the  parent 
prompts  him  to  place  the  reins  in  childish  hands, 
while  his  own  strong  fingers,  encircling  them, 
press  baby’s  fingers  around  the  guiding  lines; 
there  is  a  smile  of  sweet  content  upon  the  youth- 
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ful  countenance;  to  the  mind  of  the  baby,  the 
baby  drives.  For  at  least  a  generation,  and  more 
likely  two,  the  Filipino  must  be  content  to  stand 
between  the  knees  of  a  stronger  people.  His 
hands  may,  indeed,  bold  the  reins  of  government, 
but  encircling  them  must  be  the  firmer  grip  of 
hands  strengthened  by  centuries  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  handling  of  diflScult  problems  trained 
in  statecraft.  When  our  boy  has  outgrown  kilts 
and  knee  trousers,  no  longer  a  child,  he  will  sit 
in  his  own  carriage  and  draw  reins  over  his  own 
horses.  So  there  will  unquestionably  come  a 
time,  not  remote,  when  the  Filipino,  no  longer  in 
the  leading  strings  of  infancy,  robust  and  capa¬ 
ble,  will  stand  alone  upon  the  deck  of  his  chariot 
of  state  and  with  unaided  hands  guide  the  steeds 
of  his  own  destiny. 

The  average  Filipino  is  incapable  of  giving 
you  an  intelligent  definition  of  “independentia.” 
There  is,  however,  a  respectable  minority,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  Fili¬ 
pinos,  who  know  and  appreciate  fully  all  that  is 
meant  by  self-government.  They  struggled  nobly 
for  three  hundred  years  against  the  fierc# 
tyranny  of  the  hated  Spaniard.  Nearly  all  of 
these  believed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  they  simply  changed  tyrants;  they  fully 


expected  the  Americans  to  rob  and  exploit  them, 
as  their  former  masters  had  done. 

The  idea  obtains  among  a  large  class  of  our 
people  that  the  natives,  as  a  whole,  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Americans  and  their  government 
as  exercised  in  the  islands.  Statements  to  the 
effect  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago  hold  this  view  have  recently  formed  a 
prominent  portion  of  the  anti-administration 
speeches  in  congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that  90  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  entirely  indifferent  and  art 
far  less  concerned  in  regard  to  the  future  of  their 
country  than  would  seem  possible  to  us. 

Our  efforts  to  establish  a  government  in  the 
islands  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  being  understood  and  appreciated  by 
a  large  number  of  the  most  influential  natives. 
By  far  the  strongest  arid  most  representative 
party  in  Manila  are  heartily  and  unanimously  in 
favor  of  American  sovereignty,  at  least  for  a 
time. 

The  following  proclamation,  issued  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  ago,  voices  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  the  best  people  in  the  islands — not  of 
Americans  or  Spaniards  only,  but  of  natives: 


At  the  Market  in  Tanay. 
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“In  the  special  circumstances  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  in  which  inaction  is  death  and  in¬ 
difference  a  nefarious  crime,  I  raise  my  humble 
voice  to  address  you,  my  dear  countrymen — 
Americans  and  Filipinos,  Federals,  Conservati\?es, 
Nationalists  and  Neutrals,  and  all  of  you  who 
desire  with  sincerity  the  well  being  and  tran¬ 
quility  of  this  unhappy  country,  and  I  say  to 
you:  Come  with  me;  make  haste,  because  the 
time  we  have  left  is  limited;  let  us  form  a  party, 
a  committee,  an  association — the  name  does  not 
matter — which  will  work  actively  and  decidedly 
to  obtain  quickly  a  solid  and  true  peace ;  for 
without  it,  it  is  very  possible  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  that  will  meet  in  Washington  in  December 
no  action  or  resolution  will  be  taken  in  behalf  of 
the  Filipinos,  because  without  that  peace  the 
Filipinos  will  never  have  all  the  liberties  neces¬ 
sary  to  struggle  frankly  and  without  fear,  within 
the  limits  of  w-hat  is  legal,  for  the  triumph  of 
our  just  aspirations.  Because,  without  that  peace, 
death,  desolation  and  ruin  wdll  reign,  and  all  tho 
evils  that  are  the  consequence  of  a  crude  and  ir¬ 
regular  w'ar;  and  also  because  if  this  state  of 
affairs  continue,  the  ill  feeling  and  discord,  and 
aberrations  thus  placed  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  destined  to  love  each  other  frat¬ 
ernally  will  get  deeper  each  day.  Therefore, 
dearly  beloved  countrymen — Americans  and  Fili¬ 
pinos — deign  to  hear  my  request.  Let  us  meet 
next  Sunday  in  the  Zorrela  theater  at  8:30  a.  m., 
and,  without  losing  time  in  useless  speeches,  form 
a  party,  a  committee  or  association  of  the  peace, 
and  elect  by  popular  vote  a  directory,  formed  of 
twelve  persons,  a  chamber  of  representatives, 
with  as  many  members  as  there  are  provinces  in 
the  archipelago,  and  these  delegates,  chosen  from 
among  the  persons  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
our  brothers  in  arms,  to  convince  these,  to  take 
the  patriotic  decision  of  acknowledging  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Philippines,  and  thereby  expect  to  obtain  an  ample 
amnesty  that  for  that  purpose  will  previously  be 
granted  to  them  by  the  worthy  authorities  of 
America  in  the  islands,  and  will  do  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  country  that  gave  them  birth. 

“Hurrah  for  the  United  States  of  America ! 

“Hurrah  for  the  Philippines!” 

This  very  remarkable  paper  was  written  and 
published  by  Pascual  Poblete,  w^ho  has  since  be¬ 
come  director  of  the  Filipino  Peace  Association. 


He  presented  me  with  a  copy  in  Spanish,  and  one 
in  Tagalog.  Senor  Poblete’s  daughter,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  talented  Cosuela  Poblete,  acted  as  my 
interpreter  for  a  short  time  in  Manila.  She 
speaks  the  English  very  well,  with  a  beautiful, 
quaint  accent.  Senorita  Poblete  is  president  of 
the  “Women’s  Peace  League,”  which  is  composed 
of  many  of  the  most  cultured  ladies  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago. 

I  am  sure  that  if  many  who  do  not  agree  with 
me  could  have  had  the  opportunities  that  I  have 
enjoyed  in  my  investigations,  they  would  find 
that  the  sentiment  toward  friendship  with  the 
Americans  is  already  great  and  rapidly  growing. 

The  many  different  tribes  in  the  archipelago 
make  the  establishment  of  a  homogenous  gov¬ 
ernment  a  difficult  matter.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Spanish  to  keep  up  a  tribal  distinction  that 
they  might  in  ease  of  war  play  one  tribe  against 
another.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  bring  the  tribes 
together.  This  will  require  time,  but  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  ere  our  hands  can  be  lifted  from 
the  fabric  of  insular  government. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  origins,  I  submit 
herewith  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  very 
rare  and  valuable  MSS.  given  me  by  Senor  Pedro 
Paterno,  who  for  some  time  was  Secretary  of 
War  in  Aguinaldo’s  cabinet.  It  represents  the 
ancient  alphabets  of  the  various  tribes,  and  was 
in  use  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest.  1  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
of  a  resemblance  between  their  general  charac¬ 
teristics  and  that  of  the  written  language  of  the 
Tinne  Indians  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  also  to  that 
of  the  Cree,  thus  pointing  to  a  possible  origin  in 
common. 

There  is  a  quiet  dignity  that  sits  gracefully 
upon  the  Filipino  that  differentiates  him  fiom 
the  members  of  the  Papuan  race;  however,  as  a 
whole  the  Filipinos  are  not  as  comely  in  form  or 
feature. 

The  costume  of  the  people,  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else,  displays  the  possibilities  of  the  island¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  refinement  of  taste  that  proclaims 
them  to  be  a  race  of  high  concepts  and  elevated 
desires.  For  instance,  what  colors  appeal  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Negro  and  Indian?  Are  they  not 
the  yellows  and  the  reds  of  most  striking  shades? 
None  but  these  vivid  pigments  seem  capable  of 
stirring  in  them  the  sense  of  color.  When  you 
find  a  people  using  the  subdued  and  exquisite 
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tints  of  pink  and  blue  and  cream  you  at  once 
determine  that  they  belong  to  a  nation  of  natural 
refinement  of  taste,  and  may  at  once  declare  them 
capable  of  higher  culture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  Filipinos,  both 
men  and  women,  dressed  tastefully  in  exquisitely 
tinted  pinan  (a  fabric  made  of  the  fibre  of  the 
pineapple),  or  in  hoosie  (a  fabric  made  of  banana 
fibre),  engaged  upon  the  most  wonderful  em¬ 
broidery,  carvings  and  paintings,  or  perform¬ 
ing  in  a  most  creditable  manner  upon  harp  or 
piano.  They  sing  beautifully  in  the  soft,  melodi¬ 
ous  Tagalog  or  Bysayan  tongue.  There  is  in  high 
and  low,  among  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as 
among  those  of  highest  culture,  a  strength  and 
beauty  of  character  seldom  found  in  a  primitive 
people. 

They  do  not  belong  to  the  so-called  vanishing 
races,  but  evidence  a  persistency  akin  to  that  of 
the  Chinese;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  tho 
changed  conditions  of  centuries  and  the  mingling 
of  other  blood  for  generations  will  not  obliterate 
Chinese  characteristics — no,  not  even  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  color  ever  lost.  In  the  North  Polar  re¬ 
gions,  where  the  continued  environment  of  snow 
and  ice  has  the  efi'ect  of  changing  everything  else, 
even  the  coat  of  the  Polar  bear,  to  a  correspond¬ 
ing  whiteness,  the  Esquimo  (of  Malay  descent) 
are  as  yellow-skinned  as  when  a  hundred  genera¬ 
tions  before  they  had  migrated  from  the  shores 
of  the  China  sea.  If  the  Chinaman  intermarries 
with  any  other  people  his  offspring  is  still  to  a 
score  of  generations  Chinese.  This  is  not  so  in¬ 
evitably  true  in  the  case  of  the  Negro  or  the 
Indian.  While  not  so  decidedly  persistent,  the 
Filipino  is  a  close  second  to  his  yellow-skinned 
brother,  and  though  for  three  hundred  years  there 
has  been  much  intermingling  of  Spanish  and 
Malay  blood,  none  of  these  little  brown  people 
are  quite  Spanish.  They  have  an  individuality 
that  is  an  evidence  to  me  that  they  will  become 
factors  in  the  world’s  history,  and  such  persons 
as  Jose  Pizal  and  Pedro  Paterno  form  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  line  of  illustrioiis  names  yet 
to  be  added. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  obliged 
to  undertake  that  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  the 
establishing  of  civil  government  in  the  face  of  a 
military  establishment,  the  work  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  Never  was  there  a  more  humane 
campaign  than  that  engaged  in  by  our  boys  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Cruelty,  though  pro¬ 


voked,  has  been  the  exception,  and  kindness  upon 
the  parr  of  the  troops  the  rule.  Upon  founda¬ 
tions  laid  by  Generals  Otis,  McArthur  and  Chaf¬ 
fee,  Governor  Taft  and  his  associates  have  built 
thus  far  in  a  manner  that  has  brought  forth  un¬ 
stinted  praise  from  those  who  have  been  best  able 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Best  of  all,  the  civil  government,  represented  by 
Judge  Taft,  is  receiving  the  hearty  support  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  natives;  all  are  pleased 
with  the  humane  manner  of  their  treatment.  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  choice  of 
Governor  General  should  be  left  to  the  people  of 
the  islands,  they  would  by  their  votes  elect  Judge 
Taft  to  that  office,  such  is  the  universal  love  of 
the  people  for  him. 

To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
final  destiny  of  the  archipelago.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  decided  to  send  the  American  school 
teacher  to  the  islands  it  was  written  that  the 
islanders  should  be  a  free,  self-governing  people. 
They  are  quick  to  learn  and  anxious  to  acquire, 
and,  though  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are 
very  ignorant,  they  will  not  remain  so. 

Upon  two  or  three  occasions  while  in  Manila  I 
was  royally  entertained  by  Senor  Maximo  Pedro 
Paterno,  who  is  without  doubt  the  brightest  mind 
among  the  Tagalogs.  His  reception  room  is  a 
magnificent  apartment,  fifty  feet  in  depth  by 
thirty  in  width,  with  high,  arching  ceiling,  beau¬ 
tifully  decorated,  while  every  part  of  the  room 
was  filled  with  works  of  art  and  virtu.  As  we 
sat  face  to  face,  surrounded  by  the  evidences  of 
his  countrymen’s  skill  and  talent  (in  carvings 
they  excel  the  Asiatic  peoples  that  I  have  known, 
including  the  Chinese),  I  talked  with  him  of  his 
past,  for  he  has  ever  been  a  notable  man  in  Ma¬ 
nila.  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  possibilities 
for  him  in  the  future.  In  reply  he  said: 

“No,  Senor,  I  have  no  desire  for  further  honors 
and  emoluments,  such  as  your  country  can  be¬ 
stow.  I  have  had  honor  and  distinction  at  th« 
hands  of  my  fellows.  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and 
I  am  not  well.  My  only  ambition — and  that  I 
hope  to  see  realized — is  that  there  may  be  planted 
here  in  Manila  a  university  for  the  education  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  my  country,  that 
they  may  be  thus  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  self- 
government.” 

There  is  a  general  desire  for  education  upon 
the  part  of  the  people  that  makes  it  evident  that 
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we  have  in  them  the  material  of  which  citizens 
are  made. 

In  conversation  with  Senor  Aguinaldo  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  of  his  people,  after  he  had 
answered  many  questions  concerning  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  improvement  in  their  conditions  and 
in  reply  to  a  very  pointed  question  concerning 
their  moral  life,  he  looked  me  full  in  the  eyes  for 
a  few  moments  and  said: 

‘•'I  am  a  Filipino.” 

In  like  manner  I  may  say  that  “I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can.”  I  have  confidence  in  the  people  of  this 
country;  I  know  that  they  will  do  the  Filipino 
justice;  I  know  that  we  shall  not  prove  recreant 
to  our  sacred  trust,  as  we  do  not  avoid  its  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

When  will  that  people  be  privileged  to  exer¬ 
cise  all  the  powers  of  self-government? 

I  do  not  know;  no  one  can  tell. 


Why  do  we  not  make  them  definite  promises 
of  independence? 

In  reply  to  this  I  wish  to  say  that  promises 
made  so  far  in  advance  of  any  possible  fulfillment 
are  dangerous,  for  the  reason  that  no  statesman 
now  living  can  foretell  what  possible  contingen¬ 
cies  may  arise  in  the  future,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  time  to  make 
promises  of  the  limit  or  extent  of  Filipino  inde¬ 
pendence  a  generation  hence.  I  think  it  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  who  is  capable  of  outlining  a  policy  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  operative  more  than 
a  few  months  hence.  Our  policy  will  unfold  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  people  of  the  islands  un¬ 
fold. 

While  anti-expansionists  were  berating  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  not  making  a  definite  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  intentions  to  the  Filipinos,  the  natives 
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of  the  archipelago  were  receiving  and  welcoming 
a  proclamation  of  liberty  in  the  form  of  nearly 
one  thousand  American  school  teachers.  If  we 
intended  to  make  and  forever  keep  them  a  subject 
people  we  have  made  the  most  fatal  blunder,  for 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  the  whole  man 
is  set  free.  Free  government  is  sure  to  follow 
free  schools.  A  popular  government  succeeds 
popular  institutions  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night.  An  intelligent  and  prominent  Filipino  said  to 


me:  “Your  people  have  done  more  for  us  in  a 
few  months  than  the  Spaniards  did  in  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.” 

And  we  will  do  yet  more  for  them,  and,  by  th« 
grace  of  the  God  of  nations,  we  will  not  leave 
them  to  war  among  themselves  and  thus  commit 
political  suicide,  but  will  fulfill  our  divinely 
given  mission,  shaping  for  them  the  course  that 
by  them  followed  will  enable  them  to  eventually 
take  their  place  as  a  sovereign  people  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


The  Lost  Gold  Hunters  of  the  Black  Hills 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  NORTHWEST 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CAPT.  W.  H.  ROGERS 


CONTINUED  FROM  AUGUST. 

CHAPTER  VL 

LOOKING  FORWARD. 

The  war  continued.  I  had  been  to  camp  on 
sick  leave,  and  had  returned  about  the  8th 
of  September.  The  brigade  had  been  in 
camp  along  the  bank  of  Black  River  since  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg,  making  occasional  raids  into  the 
surrounding  country  to  reconnoitre  or  collect  for¬ 
age  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Although  at  first  we 
were  glad  of  the  rest  and  quiet  of  outpost  duty  in 
this  Southern  solitude,  it  had  become  very  irk¬ 
some,  and  any  diversion  was  welcomed  that  broke 
the  monotony  of  camp  life.  Inaction  had  begun 
to  show  its  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  men. 
They  were  eating  too  much,  as  all  soldiers  do  while 
in  camp,  where  discipline  is  relaxed  and  guard 
duty  is  the  only  employment.  Fever  and  other 
complaints  began  to  increase  among  us,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  a  change  of  location  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Lieutenant  Collins  predicted 
that  we  would  all  die  if  we  did  not  get  rations  of 
lime  juice  or  move  away  from  here  soon. 

“My  only  fear,”  said  he,  “is  that  I  shall  not 
live  to  show  you  the  place  where  that  rich  gold 
mine  is  located,  so  I  will  finish  my  story  before  we 
leave  here,  and  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  route 
to  the  diggings.  My  plan  is,  when  the  war  is  over 
and  we  are  discharged,  to  organize  a  company  of 
old  soldiers  and  start  out  from  Fort  Laramie  into 
the  Sioux  country.  The  Indians  call  it  the  Black 
Hills.  There  is  where  the  rest  of  my  party  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  and  where  we  got  the  gold. 


It  will  not  cost  us  much  more  than  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each  to  fit  out  for  the  trip.” 

Poor  fellow.  He  never  lived  to  keep  his  prom¬ 
ise.  In  fact,  we  w^ere  both  too  busy  soldiering  to 
think  of  accumulating  gold  or  wealth  of  any  kind. 
Life  was  too  uncertain  to  think  of  the  future.  W« 
buried  a  man  every  day.  What  to  the  poor  dead 
soldier  was  all  the  gold  in  the  world?  He  had 
laid  down  the  burden  and  was  free.  The  reveille 
would  disturb  him  no  more.  The  end  of  the 
month  was  close  at  hand  and  we  expected  soon 
either  to  abandon  the  outpost  or  be  relieved  by 
some  other  command. 

It  was  after  roll  call.  There  had  been  a  light 
shower  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  foliage  had 
dried  off,  there  was  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the 
atmosphere  unusual  in  this  neighborhood,  when 
Lieutenant  Collins  lit  his  pipe,  sat  down  on  the 
upturned  end  of  a  cracker  box  and  remarked  that 
he  would  spin  a  little  more  of  that  yarn  before 
bed  time.  I  reached  over  and  picked  up  some 
green  sassafras  sprouts  to  add  smoke  to  the  camp 
fire  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  gnats  away. 

“Where  did  I  leave  off.  Captain?”  said  he.  “W'as 
it  at  Sutter’s  fort?  Well,  we  got  there  after  a 
while  and  I  looked  at  the  old  mill  race  where 
Captain  Sutter  found  his  first  placer  gold.  Sut¬ 
ter,  by  the  way,  was  a  good  man  and  did  a  great 
deal  for  his  fellow  beings.  He  had  a  ranch  that 
covered  more  territory  than  some  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  He  had  thousands  of  horses  and 
cattle,  good  buildings,  a  store  and  a  fort — every¬ 
thing  to  make  a  man  comfortable,  and  he  shared 
generously  with  every  unfortunate  emigrant. 
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whether  he  was  able  to  pay  for  it  or  not.  He  had 
plenty  of  gold,  too.  His  neighbors  said  that  he 
used  to  in  the  early  days,  keep  an  old  cigar  box 
full  of  gold  pieces  among  the  rubbish  under  his 
bed.  Eobbers  were  scarce  in  those  days.  He 
never  locked  his  doors  and  never  had  anything 
stolen. 

“At  Sutter’s  we  exchanged  our  cattle  for  mules 
and  harness,  paying  about  $200  to  boot.  After 
resting  a  few  days  we  started  to  cross  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  roads  were  very  rough,  and  sometimes 
we  had  to  let  our  wagons  down  the  hill  with  a 
stump  hitched  to  the  hind  axle  to  keep  the  wagon 
from  running  over  the  team.  The  route  had  been 
changed  considerably  since  the  first  emigrants 
passed  over  it  in  1849,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
route  along  the  foot  hills  was  desolate  with  the 
ruins  of  old  wagons,  the  bones  of  horses  and  oxen, 
and  in  some  instances  the  remains  of  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  emigrant  still  unburied. 

“The  inmates  of  Sutter’s  fort  told  many  a  heart¬ 
rending  story  of  misery,  destitution  and  death 
among  the  first  emigrants  who  passed  only  three 
years  before.  These  statements  were  not  to  be 
doubted,  as  along  the  route  we  were  traveling  were 
scattered  the  remains  of  wagons,  camp  equipage, 
and  the  personal  effects  of  unfortunate  travelers 
who  had  abandoned  everything  they  possessed,  ex¬ 
cept  what  food  they  could  carry  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  wandered  hungry  and  destitute  into  Sut¬ 
ter’s  fort. 

“On  we  journeyed  toward  the  rising  sun.  The 
road  seemed  lonely  now.  All  were  going  the  same 
way.  We  had  not  yet  met  the  advance  guard  of 
the  great  tidal  wave  of  emigration  that  was  to 
people  the  fair  fields  of  California  and  make  it  the 
great  State  that  it  now  is.  We  had  now  been 
nearly  a  month  on  the  road,  and  one  night  were 
camped  upon  an  old  abandoned  placer  claim  on 
Bear  Eiver,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Sutter’s 
fort.  We  had  thus  far  come  all  right  and  spent  a 
few  days  resting  up  our  teams,  and  generally  fix¬ 
ing  up  for  the  long  journey  ahead  of  us.  Crow 
killed  a  deer,  so  that  we  had  some  venison.  By 
this  time  we  were  all  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  I  must  admit  that  1  never  yet  have  met 
a  more  harmonious  and  well-disposed  party  of  em¬ 
igrants.  Besides  being  well  equipped,  they  were 
all  tried  frontiersmen,  civil  and  fair-minded.  We 
left  Bear  Eiver  in  the  morning  just  as  the  sun 
showed  itself  above  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  full  of 
hope  and  the  promise  of  a  pleasant  journey  to 


Utah.  We  were  strong  enough  to  take  our  own 
part  against  all  comers,  and  willing  to  do  so.  This 
is  perhaps  the  reason  that  we  got  through  without 
any  trouble.  None  are  safer  than  those  who  are 
prepared  to  fight.  One  day  was  like  another — get 
up  in  the  morning,  march  all  day,  camp  at  night, 
and  every  fourth  night  stand  guard.  So  we 
passed  life  away  for  a  month  or  more,  until  we 
began  to  near  Salt  Lake.  Then  the  Indians  com¬ 
menced  to  make  their  appearance  quite  frequently. 
McShane  organized  us  into  a  company  and  dou¬ 
bled  the  guard.  We  now  had  four  men  awake  at 
all  times,  and  the  rest  always  ready  for  action  in 
case  of  alarm.  The  Indians,  or  rather  the  Mor¬ 
mons — for  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  Brig¬ 
ham  Young’s  “Destroying  Angels”  in  disguise — 
finding  us  always  alert,  let  us  alone.  Now  we 
began  to  meet  the  advance  guard  of  emigration 
westward,  bound  for  California  in  parties  of  all 
kinds — families  and  single  men  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Most  of  them  were  well  equipped, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  through  all  right, 
as  the  faint-hearted  had  abandoned  the  journey 
long  before.  Our  party  stopped  at  Salt  Lake 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  waiting  for  some  friends 
of  McShane’s,  and  started  out  again  about  the 
first  of  September,  having  been  on  the  road  nearly 
two  and  a  half  months.  From  Salt  Lake  we  took 
a  more  southerly  direction,  hoping  to  strike  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail  a  little  south  of  Pike’s  Peak, 
some  time  in  the  early  part  of  October.  We  had 
no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  the  Utes,  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes  being  peaceably  disposed  toward 
the  whites.  The  weather  was  good  and  grass  and 
water  plentiful. 

“Now  we  began  to  meet  immense  herds  of  buf¬ 
falo,  which  furnished  us  with  meat  in  abundance, 
the  hump  and  tongue  of  the  buffalo  being  partic¬ 
ularly  fine  eating.  Sometimes  we  saved  the  hides, 
but  usually  we  left  them  and  the  carcass  after  tak¬ 
ing  what  meat  we  needed.  It  was  a  pity  to  lose 
or  destroy  the  hides,  but  we  had  no  convenient 
way  to  save  them.  We  could  not  stop  to  dry  them 
and  did  not  know  how  to  tan  them  quickly,  as  the 
Indians  do.  This  was  a  pleasant  trip.  Every  day 
or  two  we  passed  an  outfit  of  emigrants  headed  for 
the  West,  and  from  them  we  got  late  papers  and 
an  abundance  of  news  and  gossip  from  the  States. 

“Sometimes  we  would  camp  near  together,  and 
visit  and  swap  stories,  exchange  tobacco  and  other 
articles  and  have  a  good  time  generally;  and  one 
night  Crow  brought  out  a  fiddle  he  had  secured 
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from  a  Morman  at  Salt  Lake,  and  we- had  a  regu¬ 
lar  old-fashioned  dance  on  the  prairie  by  moon¬ 
light.  We  were  now  at  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  we  had  a  lively  time  cross¬ 
ing  them.  Mack  knew  the  old  Fremont  route  over 
the  Snowy  range,  through  the  Cachitopa  Pass, 
across  South  Park  into  the  Ute  Pass,  and  out 
through  the  valley  past  some  wonderful  soda 
springs  which  the  Indians  call  ‘Manitou.’  We 
drank  the  bubbling  and  effervescing  waters,  where 
the  Indians  by  common  consent  ‘bury  the  hatcheP 
and  peacefully  kneel  to  the  great  Medicine  God, 
Manitou.  We  were  told  by  friendly  reds  that  the 
plains  Indians  mutually  refrain  from  strife  here 
and  hold  sacred  the  ground  for  a  circuit  of  six¬ 
teen  miles  around  the  springs. 

“We  struck  the  Santa  Fe  trail  about  sixty  miles 
southeast  of  Pike’s  Peak,  and  headed  for  Bent’s 
fort  to  rest  awhile  and  hunt  buffalo  before  going 
any  further.  At  that  time  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was 
one  of  the  great  highways  of  commerce  for  the 
whole  southwestern  part  of  the  country.  The 
teams  of  the  Santa  Fe  freight  trains  usually  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  big  wagon, 
and  those  trains  were  the  only  means  of  commer¬ 
cial  transportation.  A  few  days  more  and  we 
arrived  at  Bent’s  Fort,  located  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Pike’s  Peak.  We 
camped  inside  of  the  stockade,  our  men  and  our 
teams  worn  out  and  needing  a  long  rest.  Bent 
was  an  Indian  trader  and  had  his  store  filled  with 
an  almost  unlimited  supply  to  meet  the  wants  of 
frontiersmen  and  Indians.  He  bought  pelts,  furs 
and  buffalo  hides,  and  gave  in  return  blankets, 
knives  and  beads.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
famous  Kit  Carson. 

“These  fearless  spirits  held  an  influence  over 
the  Indians  that  was  wonderfully  potent.  Neither 
in  war  or  peace  had  Bent’s  Fort  ever  been  attacked. 
The  sleepless  eye  of  its  commander  and  Kit  Car- 
son  never  permitted  the  possibility  of  treachery 
or  a  surprise.  Far  away  from  military  support 
of  any  kind.  Bent  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country  always  master  of  the  situation.” 

It  was  now  past  midnight.  For  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  Lieutenant  Collins  had  been  talking 
to  a  man  visably  asleep.  With  a  look  of  disgust 
on  his  countenance  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  against  the  cracker  box  on  which  he  was  sit¬ 
ting,  and  remarked  that  he  thought  that  I  would 
sleep  more  comfortably  under  the  dog  tent.  We 
filled  our  canteens  with  water  from  the  river. 


soaking  the  woolen  cover,  and  laid  them  away  in 
a  cool  spot,  so  that  we  might  have  a  refreshing 
drink  in  the  morning,  and  then  turned  in  for  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OVER  THE  PLAINS  TO  FORT  LARAMIE. 

We  had  passed  another  day  on  the  Black  river 
bottoms,  perspiring  and  fanning  away  the  flies  and 
bufialo  gnats.  There  was  no  more  comfort  to  be 
had  during  the  daytime,  so  we  sat  up  at  night 
around  the  camp  fires  in  the  smoke  and  talked  or 
remained  quiet  as  the  humor  suited  us.  Resum¬ 
ing  his  story,  Collins  said: 

“We  met  Kit  Carson  at  Bent’s  Fort.  He  was 
there  when  we  got  in  from  California.  He  looked 
at  our  outfit  and  said  that  our  teams  were  in  good 
condition,  after  having  made  the  trip  from  Sacra¬ 
mento,  a  distance  of  about  1,800  miles,  in  four 
months.  There  was  another  team  of  mules  in  the 
corral  which  Carson  said  was  equal  to  ours.  They 
belonged  to  a  couple  of  frontiersmen  who  had 
come  in  from  a  trip  to  Santa  Fe,  where  they  had 
been  with  a  family  from  St.  Louis,  a  Santa  Fe 
trader,  his  wife,  and  her  mother.  King  and 
Brown  were  very  friendly  fellows.  They  had  been 
at  the  Fort  nearly  a  month,  and  everybody  seemed 
to  like  them.  Kit  Carson  said  that  when  he  was 
up  at  Fort  Laramie  the  previous  fall  he  had  heard 
the  scouts  who  had  come  down  from  the  Sioux 
country  say  that  the  Indians  offered  them  gold 
nuggets  in  exchange  for  a  Colt’s  revolver.  They 
claimed  that  they  had  found  the  nuggets  in  the 
creek  bottoms  up  in  the  Black  Hills.  He  said  that 
when  our  teams  got  rested,  if  we  would  stop  at 
Fort  Zera  on  our  way  to  the  Missouri  river,  we 
might  get  some  freight  to  haul,  as  the  government 
was  about  to  abandon  the  fort,  then  an  outpost 
near  Pawnee  Rock,  in  Kansas,  and  that  there 
would  be  more  stuff  to  take  away  than  they  had 
teams  to  move,  most  of  which  would  be  freighted 
out  for  agencies  north  of  Fort  Laramie. 

“Now  came  the  time  for  parting  from  our  trav¬ 
eling  companions  who  had  shared  our  camp  life 
across  the  plains,  and  whose  good  will  and  self- 
reliance  had  made  our  journey  pleasant  in  the 
extreme.  The  teams  were  well  rested  and  were 
now  anxious  to  cover  the  six  hundred  or  more 
miles  between  Fort  Bent  and  their  old  Missouri 
homes.  MeShane  bade  us  good-bye  with  a  hearty 
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shake  of  the  hand,  as  did  all  the  rest.  When  we 
canTi-e  to  say  adieu  to  the  Forbes  family  and  the 
dashing  Miss  Adsit,  De  Lecompt,  like  a  true 
Frenchman,  played  the  gallant  by  presenting  her 
with  a  beautiful  golden  favor  that  had  dangled 
from  his  watch  chain.  We  stood  and  watched 
them  until  the  white  tops  of  their  wagons  mingled 
with  the  waving  grass  on  the  horizon,  and  then 
went  back  into  the  corral. 

“We  had  arrived  at  Bent’s  Fort  about  the  first 
of  September,  and  if  we  were  willing  to  move  by 
the  twentieth,  Carson  thought  it  would  be  soon 
enough.  Meantime  we  could  put  in  the  time  hunt¬ 
ing  with  Brown  and  King,  who  were  happy-go- 
lucky  fellows,  ready  for  anything  that  offered 
itself.  They  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  as  we  were  congenial  spirits  we 
agreed  to  keep  together  as  long  as  it  was  pleasant 
and  of  mutual  interest.  Kit  Carson  was  then  in 
the  employ  of  the  government  as  a  sort  of  an  all- 
around  scout  and  news  collector,  having  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  He 
was  the  best  shot,  the  strongest  and  most  active 
man  on  the  frontier,  and  he  came  and  went  with 
such  a  mysterious  secrecy  that  even  the  Indians 
did  not  comprehend  his  movements.  Bent  under¬ 
stood  him,  and  they  were  kindred  spirits.  How 
Bent  maintained  his  control  over  the  Indians  was 
equally  as  great  a  mystery.  He  was  sometimes 
left  alone  in  the  fort,  the  only  white  man,  with 
hundreds  of  Indians  around  him,  yet  he  was  never 
molested. 

“We  put  in  the  time  pleasantly,  the  five  of  us, 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  one  morning  about  11 
o’clock  a  sergeant  and  two  cavalrymen  dashed  up 
to  the  fort  with  an  order  to  Bent  for  two  teams 
of  horses  or  mules.  They  were  guarding  a  train 
of  government  wagons  loaded  with  freight  from 
Fort  Zera  and  bound  for  Fort  Laramie.  Six  or 
eight  of  the  mules  belonging  to  the  train  got  ‘lo¬ 
coed’ — that  is,  poisoned  by  eating  a  weed  that 
grows  on  the  prairie.  This  weed  either  kills  the 
animals  or  makes  them  totally  worthless  for  fu¬ 
ture  use.  Back  on  the  road  about  ten  miles  from 
the  fort  the  train  had  to  halt,  having  no  extra 
animals,  while  the  quartermaster  sent  ahead  to 
get  some  mules  from  Bent.  Bent  had  plenty  of 
mules,  but  tliey  were  out  on  the  range  in  a  herd, 
and  it  would  take  a  couple  of  days  to  round  them 
up  and  get  them  into  the  corral;  so  he  sent  us 
out  with  our  teams  to  take  the  place  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  animals.  We  hurried  out,  hitched  onto  the 


wagons  and  were  back  to  the  fort  with  the  rest 
of  the  train  and  camped  with  them  for  the  night. 
Meantime  Bent’s  mules  were  being  looked  up,  but, 
not  having  been  found,  the  officer  in  command, 
who  had  orders  to  move  rapidly,  looked  at  our 
teams  and  wagons,  then  proposed  to  load  the 
freight  into  our  wagons,  take  our  extra  animals 
along,  leave  the  government  wagon  and  the  sick 
mules  behind,  and  start  immediately.  We  w^ere 
to  be  paid  the  regular  price  allowed  for  citizen 
teams.  This  suited  us  all  right,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  on  the  road,  bound  for  Fort  Laramie 
or  to  any  other  place  that  fortune  might  lead  us. 
There  was  a  good  trail  all  the  way  to  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie.  We  turned  back  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  trav¬ 
eled  a  few  miles,  then  struck  a  dimly  marked 
wagon  track  leading  to  the  northwest.  This  was 
the  new  government  trail  to  Fort  Laramie.  Our 
teams  were  fresh,  the  trail  was  good,  and  we  made 
twenty-five  miles  the  first  day.  At  night  we 
camped  at  a  spring  near  the  trail,  parked  our 
wagons  with  camp  fires  inside  of  the  circle,  our 
horses  outside  of  this  circle  and  the  pickets  out¬ 
side  of  that.  This  was  more  habit  than  necessity, 
as  the  Indians  were  all  friendly  and  not  likely  to 
make  trouble.  We  got  our  supper  with  the  sol¬ 
diers,  having  been  assigned  to  a  mess  with  a 
wagon  master,  who  proved  to  be  a  first-rate  fellow. 
After  supper  the  moon  rose  up  over  the  prairies 
and  lighted  the  whole  country  with  a  flood  of 
pale  silvery  light  that  gave  the  landscape  a  weird, 
solemn  appearance. 

“The  Indian  summer  was  now  upon  us,  and  we 
could  expect  an  unbroken  season  of  sunshine  until 
Christmas,  with  perhaps  a  few  showers  during 
the  remaining  days  of  September,  then  no  more 
rain  until  the  following  spring,  although  there 
would  be  plenty  of  snow  and  cold  weather  during 
the  winter  months.  This  was  the  kind  of  weather 
our  new  comrades  predicted,  and  they  knew,  for 
they  had  been  hunting  over  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years;  so  we  looked  forward  to  both  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  trip  to  Fort  Laramie.  In 
a  couple  of  more  days  we  again  came  in  full  view 
of  Pike’s  Peak,  although  it  could  be  seen  in  the 
hazy  distance  from  Bent’s  Fort,  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  away.  We  now  had  plenty  of  fresh 
meat,  as  Crow  was  unemployed  since  we  had  com¬ 
menced  to  mess  with  the  wagon  master,  and  could 
furnish  the  camp  with  an  abundance  of  game, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  who  allowed  him  an  escort  of  two  soldiers  and 
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a  pack  animal  to  bring  it  in.  Antelope,  buffalo 
steaks  and  prairie  chickens  became  our  common 
diet,  with  an  occasional  jack  rabbit,  which  made 
a  pleasant  change.  We  never  got  out  of  sight  of 
the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  with  its  endless 
line  of  peaks  that  pierced  the  bright  blue  sky.  On 
we  traveled  toward  the  north,  nearly  every  night 
finding  us  in  a  pleasant  camp,  with  plenty  of 
water  and  fuel.  Our  route  crossed  the  numerous 
little  streams  that  wandered  down  through  the 
foot  hills.  These  were  usually  bordered  with  a 
little  stri])  of  young  cottonwood  trees,  which  the 
prairie  fires  occasionaiR/  burn  through  and  kill, 
leaving  a  bountiful  supply  of  dead  timber  for  fire 
wood.  We  journeyed  onward  through  the  clear, 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Colorado,  over  the  rolling 
prairies,  and  seemed  to  be  sailing  over  the  pale 
green  waves  of  a  boundless  ocean  that  beat  against 
the  foot  hills  and  rolled  up  the  canons  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Rockies.  Verily,  life  was  a  pleasure 
in  this  paradise  of  sunshine  and  color.  We  real¬ 
ized  that  we  were  alone  with  nature.  Our  teams 
continued  in  good  condition  and  we  were  making 
twenty-five  miles  every  day,  and  we  knew  that  if 
we  could  keep  this  up  our  four  hundred  miles 
would  soon  be  covered.  We  pushed  on  and  were 
soon  ki  sight  of  Fort  Laramie,  with  its  numerous 
buildings  and  big  corral.  Our  commanding  officer 
said  he  would  find  us  work  at  the  fort,  and  we 
might  stay  all  winter  if  we  liked;  so  we  halted 
at  the  quartermaster’s  department,  well  pleased 
with  our  surroundings  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 

“It  is  bed-time  now.  Captain,”  said  Collins.  “I 
will  fill  the  canteens  while  you  make  down  the  bed 
or  wake  up  that  contraband  and  have  him  do  it.” 

“'Hold  on.  Lieutenant,”  said  I.  “He  might  as 
well  fill  up  the  canteens,  too.  Wake  up,  here,  you 
Snowball,  and  get  some  water  and  make  our  bed!” 

I  put  my  foot  on  a  bunch  of  wool  that  lay 
alongside  of  the  remains  of  the  camp  fire.  A  little 
negro  pulled  himself  together,  got  on  to  his  feet, 
and,  rubbing  his  eyes,  took  the  canteens  and 
wandered  down  to  the  river. 

“It  is  my  turn  to  go  on  guard  to-morrow  night. 
Cap.,”  said  Collins,  “so  I  thinlc  we  had  better  turn 
in.  It  makes  me  think  of  the  time  when  the  In¬ 
dians  were  after  me,  and  I  was  like,  a  scared 
rabbit  with  the  dogs  after  him.  Here  comes  that 
contraband  now.  You,  Snowball,  shake  out  that 
bed  in  a  hurry;  we  want  to  get  into  it.” 

We  were  soon  asleeep,  for  we  had  talked  our¬ 
selves  tired. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MORE  SOLDIERING. 

Morning  dawned  bright  and  somewhat  cooler 
than  of  late,  with  everybody  cheerful.  I  think 
that  the  cheerfulness  was  due  principally  to  th« 
fact  that  orders  had  been  received  at  brigade  head¬ 
quarters  to  strike  tents  and  move  back  to  Vicks¬ 
burg.  Everybody  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  ma¬ 
larious  atmosphere.  Even  the  negroes  from  the 
neighboring  plantation  followed  us  in  a  body  back 
to  Vicksburg,  leaving  only  one  or  two  house  serv¬ 
ants  to  take  care  of  old  Massa,  the  Missus  and 
the  young  ladies  as  long  as  the  Yankee  pickets 
were  posted  along  the  river  bank.  The  cavalry 
had  come,  out  to  relieve  us  and  do  scout  duty  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  We  moved  away  without 
a  regret,  leaving  the  deadly  atmosphere  and  a 
thrifty  graveyard  behind  us.  That  night  we 
camped  on  one  of  the  hills  that  overlooked  the 
Father  of  Waters.  Everybody  brightened  up,  and 
the  sick  call  lost  some  of  its  patrons  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Collins  took  his  turn  at  guard  duty,  while 
the  rest  of  us  slept  soundly  after  a  hard  day’s 
march.  In  less  than  a  week  we  took  possession 
of  a  boat  and  steamed  up  the  river.  Where  we 
were  bound,  nobody  knew  or  cared.  A  soldier’s 
duty  is  to  obey  orders  and  ask  no  questions.  That 
the  command  was  moving  up  the  river  was  enough 
for  us  to  know.  In  another  week  we  disembarked 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  went  into  camp  out¬ 
side  the  city,  where  we  were  inspected  and 
equipped  for  a  long  march.  A  few  days  later,  in 
the  early  part  of  October,  1863,  we  started  out  one 
morning  to  march  across  the  country  toward  the 
rising  sun,  presumably  to  the  relief  of  General 
Rosecrans,  who  was  penned  up  in  Chattanooga, 
though  in  reality  we  were  totally  ignorant  of  our 
destination.  This  was  one  of  the  most  pleasamt 
journeys  I  ever  made  during  my  entire  army  life. 
The  weather  was  cool  and  refreshing  and  the  roads 
over  which  we  traveled  were  good  and  dry.  The 
country  was  full  of  forage,  fresh  pork  and  sweet 
potatoes  being  our  regular  diet.  Our  advance 
guard  had  an  occasional  skirmish  with  the  Con¬ 
federates,  but  it  was  done  mostly  by  the  cavalry, 
and  cavalrymen  can  do  more  fighting  with  less 
casualties  than  any  other  branch  of  the  service. 
So  we  did  not  bother  much  about  it,  but  kept 
jogging  along  until  we  got  to  Bridgeport,  Ala¬ 
bama,  where  our  troubles  began  in  dead  earnest, 
and  “Jordan  was  a  hard  road  to  travel”  from  this 
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time  on  until  we  camped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee  river  at  Cottonville,  Alabama,  in  the 
early  part  of  1864. 

At  Bridgeport  a  base  of  operations  had  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  from  this  point  every  effort  possi¬ 
ble  had  been  made  to  send  supplies  to  the  be¬ 
leaguered  army  at  Chattanooga.  Train  after  train 
of  wagons  loaded  with  rations  had  been  started 
out,  well  protected  with  an  escort,  to  the  relief 
of  Rosecran’s  hungry  soldiers,  but  they  had  all 
come  to  grief.  The  Confederate  army  had  concen¬ 
trated  its  efforts  on  the  one  object  to  keep  the 
road  from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga  free  from 
Yankee  supply  trains,  and  they  had  succeeded 
until  Grant  and  his  army  walked  over  all  ob¬ 
structions  and  let  Rosecrans  and  his  famishing 
army  out  of  the  trap  into  which  the  Confederate 
army  had  driven  them.  Ten  thousand  horses  and 
mules  had  perished  trying  to  haul  supplies  over 
this  almost  impassable  road  of  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length.  Their  carcasses  were  strewn 
all  along  the  road.  Rain,  cold,  mud  and  starva¬ 
tion  had  done  their  work.  The  Confederates  had 
been  in  possession  of  our  line  of  communication 
a  greater  part  of  the  time  since  the  battle  of 
Chickamaugua.  Sometimes  we  had  to  walk  over 
the  body  of  a  mule  covered  up  in  the  mud  and  not 
quite  dead  yet.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  starve  a 
mule  to  death. 

On  we  marched  until  we  arrived  at  the  base  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  upon  whose  summit  was 
fought  the  “Battle  Among  the  Clouds,”  which 
lasted  all  day  and  a  greater  part  of  the  night. 
When  the  morning  sun  peeped  through  the  scat¬ 
tering  clouds  that  obscured  the  view  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  it  disclosed  our  victorious  banner  calmly 
floating  in  the  gentle  breeze  on  the  topmost  peak. 
In  this  engagement  we  took  our  humble  part.  We 
had  scarcely  realized  that  our  side  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  apparently  impenetrable  fortress,  and 
had  our  breakfast,  before  we  were  ordered  to 
move  down  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  and 
across  the  wide  and  beautiful  valley  that  separat¬ 
ed  Lookout  Mountain  from  Missionary  Ridge. 

This  enchanting  view  was  made  more  attractive 
on  this  bright  November  morning  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Grant’s  great  army,  which  was  now 
pushing  ahead  with  flying  colors  up  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  firing  had  already  commenced.  The 
rattle  of  musketry,  with  accompaniment  of  artil¬ 
lery,  could  be  heard  in  the  distance  while  we 


moved  leisurely  down  the  mountain  to  take  our 
part  in  the  advance  across  the  valley  and  charge 
up  the  ridge.  In  front  of  us  the  ridge  was  not  so 
steep  as  it  was  further  to  our  left,  although  we 
were  longer  under  fire.  Our  division  captured  a 
whole  brigade  of  Confederates,  and  General  Bragg 
himself  only  escaped  capture  by  the  slinunest  kind 
of  a  chance.  Had  it  been  known  that  the 
rusty  looking  officer  on  that  big  bay  horse  was  the 
Confederate  general,  Braxton  Bragg,  our  boys 
would  have  let  the  piece  of  artillery  escape  and 
captured  the  general  instead.  As  it  was,  they 
only  got  a  twelve-pound  howitzer  instead  of  one  of 
the  “big  guns”  of  the  Confederacy. 

This  is  how  it  happened:  While  moving  up  the 
ridge,  just  before  the  orders  were  given  to  charge 
at  double-quick.  Lieutenant  Collins  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  a  movement  on  our  right,  which  was 
the  end  of  our  line  of  battle.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  piece  of  artillery  and  an  officer  galloping  off 
through  the  gap  left  uncovered  by  our  right  flank. 

I  called  to  the  three  men  nearest  me  to  look  over  " 
there  and  told  them  to  shoot  at  the  off"  wheel 
horse  and  the  off  leader.  They  took  a  long  and 
careful  aim,  and  when  their  guns  cracked  both 
horses  went  down  and  piled  up  the  whole  business 
in  a  bunch.  The  boys  then  went  over  to  straight¬ 
en  it  out,  and  they  brought  back  a  twelve-pound 
howitzer  with  two  horses  hitched  to  it,  and  a 
Confederate  prisoner,  who  told  them  that  the 
rusty  looking  officer  who  went  out  of  sight  in  a 
hurry  over  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Major  General  Braxton  Bragg. 

Meantime  our  division  had  surrounded  the 
brigade  of  Confederate  infantry.  All  were  wild 
with  excitement  and  cheering.  General  R.  Joseph 
Austerhaus,  our  division  commander,  called  for 
three  cheers  for  the  boys  who  rode  up  to  him  and 
presented  the  captured  piece  of  artillery.  He 
asked  their  names  and  the  name  of  their  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  division  gave  three  rousing  cheers 
for  the  Bond  boys,  John  Johnston  and  Company 
D,  Twenty-ninth  Missouri.  The  excitement  over, 
we  camped  on  the  field,  and  next  morning  moved 
off  towards  Ringold,  where  on  the  next  day  our 
brigade  experienced  a  very  disastrous  defeat.  It 
was  all  on  account  of  General  Joe  Hooker,  who 
had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  General  Grant,  there¬ 
by  making  his  victory  only  partial  where  it  should 
have  been  complete.  Grant  had  planned  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  whole  Confederate  army,  and  had  ordered 
Hooker,  on  the  extreme  right  flank,  not  to  press 
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the  enemy,  but  to  attract  their  attention  until 
the  left  flank  had  swung  around  and  got  between 
them  and  the  gap  in  the  mountains  at  Eingold, 
their  only  chance  to  get  out  of  the  trap  which 
General  Grant  had  got  them  into  by  his  advance 
up  Missionary  Eidge,  a  movement  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  by  the  Confederates.  Next  day 
we  skirmished  up  Pea  Vine  creek  and  along  Tay¬ 
lor  ridge.  A  few  days  later  we  marched  back  to 


Woodville,  Alabama,  where  we  camped  until  after 
Christmas,  which  we  celebrated  in  the  old,  time- 
honored  way,  with  a  Christmas  tree  decorated 
with  haversacks,  canteens,  slices  of  bacon  and 
pieces  of  hardtack.  Around  this  we  danced  until 
the  moon  went  down,  cheered  by  deep  potations 
of  “Apple-Jack,”  which  we  had  confiscated  as  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  contributed  by  the  moonshiners, 
who  feed  the  “worm  that  never  dies.” 


{To  Be  Continued.) 


HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON 

By  Virginia  Donaghe  McClurg 


The  world-known  author  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Helen  Maria  Fiske,  daughter  of  Nathan 
and  Deborah  Fiske,  was  born  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1831.  Her  father 
was  professor  in  Amherst  College,  and  her 
mother,  Deborah  Vinal,  is  remembered  as  one  of 
those  rare  characters,  combining  perennial  sweet¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  a  keen  wit, 
and  the  most  ardent  and  uncompromising  relig¬ 
ious  convictions.  Mrs.  Fiske  died  of  consump¬ 
tion,  leaving  behind  her  two  little  daughters — 
Helen  and  Annie.  Helen  was  educated  at  Ipswitch 
Female  Seminary,  and  afterward  at  a  private 
school  in  New  York,  kept  by  Eev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 
She  inherited  her  mother’s  buoyancy  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  her  cheerfulness  and  sense  of  humor,  and 
combined  with  these  traits  a  generosity,  im¬ 
pulsive  wilfulness  and  enthusiasm  peculiarly  her 
own.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  intense  lore 
of  nature,  which  revelled  in  the  delicate  flora  of 
New  England  woods,  and  later  luxuriated  in  the 
semi-tropical  growth  of  California,  with  the  same 
fervency  of  appreciation — 

“Lover  of  each  gracious  thing, 

Which  makes  glad  the  summer- tide. 

From  the  daisies  clustering 
And  the  violets,  purple-eyed, — 

To  those  shy  and  hidden  blooms 
Which  in  forest  coverts  stay. 

Sending  wandering  perfumes 
Out  as  guides  to  show  the  way; 

All  she  knew,  to  all  was  kind. 

None  so  humble  or  so  small 
That  she  did  not  seek  and  find 
Silent  friendship  from  them  all.” 

Those  familiar  with  her  writing  know  how 


she  lavished  pages  of  minute  and  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  upon  a  wayside  stone,  a  sunset  cloud  or 
a  fern  frond.  The  letters  to  her  friends,  which 
are  the  only  record  of  her  thought  and  expression 
during  the  early  period  of  her  life,  abound  in  sim¬ 
ilar  glowing  and  appreciative  passages. 

In  1852  Helen  Fiske  married  Captain  E.  B. 
Hunt,  a  military  engineer,  whose  rank  was  after¬ 
wards  raised  to  that  of  Major.  Before  she  had 
been  married  two  years,  Mrs.  Hunt  lost  a  baby 
daughter.  In  1863  Major  Hunt  was  killed  while 
experimenting  with  a  marine  gun  which  he  in¬ 
vented.  Their  second  child,  Warren  Hjorsford 
Hunt,  died  in  1865.  This  boy,  rarely  gifted,  and 
giving  his  mother  sympathy  beyond  his  years,  was 
the  object  upon  whom  Mrs.  Hunt’s  hopes  were  cen¬ 
tered.  So  conscious  was  he  of  the  intimate  and 
tender  bond,  that  when  he  was  dying  he  whis¬ 
pered:  “Mamma,  promise  me  you  will  not  kill 
yourself  when  I  am  gone.” 

Mrs.  Hunt,  thus  bereft,  removed  to  Newport  in 
1866,  and,  restlessly  seeking  to  forget  her  sorrow 
in  work,  began  to  write.  “Lifted  Over”  and  “That 
Is  Best”  are  revelations  of  a  mourning  mother’s 
heart. 

Helen  Hunt’s  success  as  a  writer  was  assured 
by  1869.  She  wrote  constantly  for  the  Atlantic, 
the  Nation  and  the  Independent;  also  for  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  From  1868-1870  she  traveled  abroad,  and 
wrote  the  papers  afterward  collected  in  “Bits  of 
Travel.”  She  took  a  California  trip  in  1872.  In 
1873  a  bronchial  trouble  brought  her  to  Colorado 
Springs.  Two  years  later  she  was  married  to 
Hon.  W.  S.  Jackson,  and  thereafter  Colorado 
Springs  became-  her  home.  In  a  vine- wreathed 
home,  in  a  sunny  corner,  whence  the  eye  caught 
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wide  glimpses  of  the  mountains  and  canons  that 
she  loved,  she  lived  and  wrote.  The  pictures  of 
her  lost  children  were  above  her  writing  table, 
and  the  souvenirs  of  European  travel  (Fra  An¬ 
gelico  angels  and  Luca  della  Eobbia  bas  reliefs ) , 


drove  home  from  Cheyenne  mountain  with  these 
collected  treasures.  She  was  most  anxious  that 
the  Cheyenne  canons  should  be  places  of  rest  and 
refreshment  to  the  people,  and  the  purchase  of 
North  Cheyenne  canon  by  the  city  of  Colorado 


Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


were  wreathed  with  Colorado  kinnikinnick  and 
clematis.  The  scenery  of  Colorado  aroused  in  her 
that  fervent  enthusiasm  which  is  characteristic  of 
her  work.  In  “Bits  of  Travel  at  Home”  ten  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  are  devoted  to  Colorado  Springs 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  rocks, 
canons,  sunrises,  flowers,  are  immortalized  in 
these.  The  people  of  Colorado  Springs  will  best 
remember  glimpses  of  her  sunny  face  above  great 
sheaves  and  masses  of  Colorado  blossoms,  as  she 


From  the  lateht  existing  portrait  of  the  authoress. 
Springs  was  due  to  her  writing  and  pleading  upon 
this  theme. 

In  person  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was  about  mid¬ 
dle  height,  with  small  hands  and  feet;  her  face 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Charlotte  Cushman’s 
— the  same  rounded,  expansive  brow,  framed  in 
whitened  curls,  the  firm  chin  and  decided  mouth. 
Her  eyes  were  light  blue — sunny,  happy,  smiling 
eyes — glad  to  look  out  upon  a  bright  world.  She 
had  the  plastic  nature  of  the  Greek.  Joy  and 
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beauty  were  the  springs  of  her  existence.  Just  as 
she  sought  our  unknown  llowers  and  glorified  com¬ 
mon  weeds  with  the  alchemy  of  her  appreciation, 
so  she  delighted  in  bringing  to  light  rare  charac¬ 
ters,  often  humble  or  obscure.  To  such,  should 
she  find  them  akin  through  some  “touch  of 
nature,”  she  would  reveal  the  real  woman — the 
Helen  Hunt  often  denied  to  society  if  she  so  elect¬ 
ed.  “Grandma,”  “The  Little  Lace  Peddler  of 
Manitou,”  the  keeper  of  the  Cheyenne  toll  gate, 
are  among  her  sincere  mourners. 

In  1880  Mrs.  Jackson  published  “A  Century  of 
Dishonor” — a  book  marking  an  epoch  in  her  life 
work — thereafter  to  be  devoted  to  the  Indian  cause. 
The  volume  is  intrinsically  unlike  any  other  work 
of  its  author.  Heretofore  she  had  merely  woven  the 
webs  of  her  own  fancy  round  that  which  appealed 
to  her  interest  or  stimulated  her  imagination. 
Now  she  searched  in  the  archives  at  Washington 
for  accurate  records  and  statistics  bearing  on  the 
relations  between  whites  and  Indians,  from  King 
Phillip’s  war  to  this  day.  It  was  an  undertaking 
which  demanded  infinite  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  later  appointed  special 
commissioner  on  Indian  afl'airs,  under  Secretary 
Teller.  Her  time  and  her  pen  were  now  devoted 
to  the  service  of  this  people.  The  climate  of  Colo¬ 
rado  having  ceased  to  benefit  her  throat,  she  vis¬ 


ited  California,  where  her  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  wrongs  of  the  Mission  Indians — pious,  tract¬ 
able  and  industrious  since  the  time  of  the  earliest 
Spanish  padres — but  none  the  less  sufferers  from 
the  cupidity  of  the  whites.  She  began  investiga¬ 
tions,  which  were  suspended  by  her  return  to 
Colorado.  In  the  summer  of  1884  her  leg  was 
fractured  by  a  fall,  and  on  her  return  to  Califor¬ 
nia  her  enfeebled  system  was  attacked  by  malaria, 
and  this  developed  into  a  fatal  cancerous  malady, 
which  probably  had  its  origin  in  internal  injuries 
from  the  fall.  , 

During  a  part  of  her  sojourn  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Mrs.  Jackson  made  her  home  in  a  Spanish 
dwelling,  whose  low  veranda  and  fiat-roofed  adobe 
were'  scarcely  visible  through  the  thick  surround¬ 
ing  orange  groves.  Accompanied  by  the  dark-eyed 
senora  as  interpreter,  she  traveled  through  the 
country,  visiting  the  crumbling  missions  and 
learning  from  the  simple  Indians  the  tale  of  their 
oppressions.  Here  the  scenes  and  stories  which 
were  afterward  woven  into  “Pamona”  were  vivid¬ 
ly  impressed  upon  her.  The  table  on  which  she 
wrote  is  preserved  as  a  shrine  and  reverently  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  fine  Mexican  drawn-work,  which 
Pamona’s  needle  so  deftly  wove.  Those  for  whom 
she  labored  in  Southern  California  worship  her  as 
a  saint,  together  with  Father  Junipero  Serra. 


The  Mound  of  Stone  on  Cheyenne  Mountain.  A  Tribute  From  the  Pilgrims  Who  Have 
Visited  the  Grave  of  the  Beloved  Authoress. 
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Mrs.  Jackson’s  health  was  rapidly  failing  when 
she  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  the  summer  of 
1885.  When  told  by  her  phj^sician  of  the  probably 
fatal  termination  of  her  malady  she  reproached 
him  in  her  old  playful  manner,  ‘‘Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  before?”  As  Susan  Coolidge  said,  “No  one 
ever  went  forth  more  courageously  to  meet  the  un¬ 
known.”  She  arranged  her  worldly  affairs  with 
careful  minuteness,  and  left  tokens  to  relatives, 
friends  and  dependents. 

Mr.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  a  dear  friend 
whose  face  she  desired  to  see  once  more,  journeyed 
to  her,  upon  receipt  of  summons,  but  without  the 
slightest  realization  that  death  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  that  bright,  intense  being.  Years  before  she 
had  written  to  friends  in  the  fullness  of  her  grief: 
“Those  who  wish  me  well  should  wish  that  1 
might  go  to  join  Warrie,”  and  though  life  had 
since  bound  her  with  a  thousand  ties  of  love  and 
interest,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  woman  that, 
rather  than  cling  to  a  crippled  invalid’s  existence, 
she  should  turn  her  thoughts  and  hopes  to  the 
fuller  scope  of  life  beyond  death.  This  is  very 
manifest  in  her  last  writings: 

“Free  at  last  and  his  soul  up-soaring. 
Planets  and  skies  beneath  his  feet. 
Wonder  and  rapture  all  out-pouring. 
Eternity,  how  simple,  sweet. 

“Higher  the  singer  rose,  and  higher 
Heavens  in  spaces  sank  like  bars, 

Great  joy  within  him  glowed  like  fire. 

He  tossed  his  arms  among  the  stars. 

“This  is  the  life,  past  life,  past  dying, 

I  am  I,  and  I  live  the  life; 

Shame  on  the  thought  of  mortal  crying. 
Shame  on  its  petty  toil  and  strife.” 

And  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  last  unfinished 
poem : 

“Ah,  well,  friend  Death,  good  friend  thou  art; 

I  shall  be  free  when  thou  art  through. 

Take  all  there  is — take  hand  and  heart; 

There  must  be  somewhere  work  to  do!” 


Helen  Hunt  Jackson  died  August  T2,  1885. 
After  lying  in  a  stupor,  she  roused  herself  and 
murmured  these  last  words:  “I  have  kept  you 
here  so  long  waiting  for  me  to  die!”  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  wish,  her  body  was  brought  back 
to  Colorado  and  carried  by  a  few  chosen  friends 
over  the  slope  of  the  Cheyenne  toll  road,  which 
she  had  called  “Our  new  uplifter,  revealer,  healer; 
nearer  link  of  approach  to  a  nearer  sky.”  In  Pine 
Hill  forest,  where  a  rock-framed  opening  discloses 
the  pink  and  purple  plains  and  all  Colorado 
yprings  lying  indistinct  below — in  a  spot  where 
she  was  accustomed  to  spend  her  Sabbaths — her 
giave  was  made.  There  the  kinnikinniek  spread 
its  mats,  and  over  the  unmarked  mound  rose  a 
cairn  of  stones,  piled  by  pilgrims  to  this  moun¬ 
tain  shrine. 

“Upon  the  wind-blown  mountain  spur 
Chosen  and  loved  as  best  by  her, 

Watched  over  by  near  sun  and  star. 
Encompassed  by  wide  skies,  she  sleeps. 

And  not  one  jarring  murmur  creeps 
Up  from  the  plains  her  rest  to  mar.” 

Taken  from  the  Century  Magazine: 

“God,  for  the  man  who  knew  Him  face  to  face. 
Prepared  a  grave  apart — a  tomb  unknown. 

Where  dew-drop  tears,  and  only  winds  make  moan, 
And  white  archangels  guard  the  narrow  space. 
God  gives  to  His  beloved  sleep;  the  place 
Where  his  seer  slept  was  set  remote  for  rest — 
After  the  forty  years  of  desert  quest, 

The  Sinai  terrors  and  the  Pisgah  grace. 

So  clear-eyed  priestess,  sleep,  remembering  not 
The  fiery  scathe  of  life,  nor  trackless  years. 

Not  even  Canaan’s  sun-kissed,  flowery  meads, 
God  shields  within  His  hollowed  hand  the  spot. 
Where  brooding  peace  rebukes  unquiet  tears, 

She  sleeps  well,  who  has  wrought  these  noble 
deeds.” 


SYMPATHY 

WALLACE  BRUCE  AMSBARY. 

I’ll  share  the  sorrow  of  a  friend. 
With  love  I’ll  clasp  his  hand ; 

For  sympathy  doth  make  life  blend. 
And  help  us  understand. 
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CAPTAIN  JACK— THE  POET-SCOUT 


By  Dan  W.  Brown 


\\i> 


The  West  has  produced  several  excellent  writ¬ 
ers — Joaquin  Miller,  Helen  Hunt- Jackson, 
and  others,  each  occupying  their  peculiar 
branch  in  the  literary  field  and  producing  fruit  of 
individual  variety  yet  purely  Western  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Prominent  among  Western  writers  is  John 
Wallace  Crawford,  familiarly  known  as  “Captain 
Jack — the  Poet  Scout.”  Dion  Boucicault  wrote  to 
him :  “The  Great  West  has  produced  many  stalwart 
poets,  but  none  seems  to  me  cast  in  a  nobler  mould 
than  yourself.  Your  Pegasus  is  the  wild  horse  of 
your  own  wilderness,  broken  in  by  yourself.  May 
he  carry  you  to  fortune.”  Eobert  Ingersoll  wrote 
of  him:  “You  represent  the  best,  the  most  poetic, 
and  the  noblest  part  of  Western  life.”  And  Gen¬ 
eral  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  says: 
“I  desire  to  express  to  others  the  good  opinion  I 
have  of  Captain  Jack  as  a  gentleman,  a  soldier, 
scout  and  poet,  in  all  of  which  he  stands  distin¬ 
guished.”  The  expressed  opinions  of  these  men 
indicate  the  reputation  of  Captain  Crawford. 

“Character  is  what  a  man  is;”  but  to  know  a 
man’s  character  we  must  also  know  what  he  has 
been.  How  the  character  has  been  developed. 
Captain  Crawford’s  parents  were  Scotch ;  his 
father,  John  A.  Crawford,  was  a  good  elocutionist 
and  reciter  of  Scotch  selections.  When  a  young 
man  in  Glasgow  he  made  political  speeches  advo¬ 
cating  a  free  form  of  government  for  which  he 
was  proscribed.  He  went  to  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  he  married  Susie  Wallace,  a  de- 
scendent  of  the  Scotch  chief.  Sir  William  Wallace. 
Captain  Jack  was  born  in  Ireland.  The  family 
moved  to  America  about  1858,  and  lived  at  Miners- 
ville,  Pa.  In  1861  John  Crawford,  Sr.,  was  among 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  en¬ 
tered  the  great  war  and  was  twice  badly  wounded. 
He  died  shortly  after  the  war  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  wound  in  the  head.  Captain  Jack  was 
only  sixteen  years  old  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Eebellion,  and  was  then  working  in  a  coal  mine. 
He  ran  away  from  home  to  join  the  army,  but 
was  twice  sent  back  as  too  young.  The  third  at¬ 
tempt  was  more  successful  and  he  joined  the  For- 
ty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  He  was  se¬ 


verely  wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  and  was  taken 
to  Saterlee  Hospital  at  West  Philadelphia.  He 
had  been  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  schooling 
during  his  youth,  and  it  was  while  convalescing 
in  this  hospital  that  he  learned  to  read  and  write 
under  the  instruction  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  The 
example  and  teachings  of  his  noble  Christian 
mother  is  the  fountain  of  Captain  Crawford’s 
character  ;  and  through  all  the  years  of  his  event¬ 
ful  life,  his  thirsty  soul  has  ever  returned  in  sweet 
remembrance  to  that  fountain  for  drink.  He 
says:  “I  owe  my  life  and  all  that  I  am  to  my 
Christian  mother.”  In  writing  to  a  friend  he 
says:  “I  had  a  sainted.  God-fearing  and  sweet 
mother,  to  whom  I  owe  everything.  No  one  but 
the  Almighty  knows  what  that  mother  suffered  for 
me  and  all  her  children  through  my  father’s  in¬ 
temperance.  When  she  was  dying  she  called  me 
to  her  bedside  and  asked  me  to  promise  her  I 
would  never  drink  intoxicants;  and  although  my 
lips  had  never  tasted  intoxicants  before,  on  my 
knees,  in  the  presence  of  my  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends,  I  made  her  that  promise.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  I  have  faithfully  kept  it,  and  will  while  I 
live  and  breathe.”  This  fact  indicates  one  of  the 
strongest  traits  of  his  character;  A  noble  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  strong  will  to  execute  that  purpose. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother  and  father, 
Crawford,  then  a  young  man,  came  to  the  West, 
and  entered  the  Government  service  as  a  scout. 
Here  upon  the  Western  plains  and  among  the 
rugged  Eockies  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  Here  has  been  developed  the  “Poet 
Scout,”  most  of  his  poems  being  composed  while 
on  the  trail,  in  the  camp,  or  the  miner’s  humble 
home.  Most  of  his  poems  are  recitals  of  purely 
Western  incidents,  and  there  is  in  them  a  simple 
melody,  like  that  of  Burns,  and  they  breathe  sen¬ 
timent  dear  to  the  masses  of  mankind. 

Captain  Crawford’s  determined  refusal  to 
drink  marked  him  as  one  of  a  thousand  among 
the  Western  frontiersmen,  and  he  had  many  ex¬ 
citing  experiences  on  that  account.  One  of  these 
will  suffice  for  illustration. 

Among  the  Black  Hills  during  the  Sitting 
Bull  campaign”  he  came  upon  a  camp  of  miners, 
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John  Wallace  Crawford,  the  Poet-Scout. 
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among  them  was  Bill  Wild.  They  were  passing 
around  a  jug  of  what  Bill  Wild  termed  “chain 
lightning,  tarantula  pizen;  but  its  sure  enough 
smooth  truck  all  the  same.  We  want  you  to  jine 
us.  Here,  Jack,  take  a  long  pull,” 

“No,  thank  you.  Bill,  I’m  much  obliged  just  the 
same,  but  I  don’t  drink.” 

“Don’t  spring  that  kind  of  a  joke  on  us,”  said 
Bill,  “it’s  liable  to  give  me  the  paralytics.  Here, 
take  a  swallow  of  this  halleluiah  juice.  Come, 
Jack,  drink  a  toast.” 

“Well,  boys,  I  will,”  said  he,  “if  you  insist,  I 
was  not  joking  when  I  told  you  I  never  touched  a 
drop  in  my  life.  I’ll  commence  right  here  if  you 
say  so,  but  first  let  me  tell  you  my  story.  My 
earliest  recollection  is  kneeling  at  my  mother’s 
side  and  asking  God  to  save  a  wayward  father, 
through  whose  intemperance  I  was  deprived  of 
schooling.  When  my  mother  was  on  her  deathbed 
she  asked  me  to  promise  her  that  I  would  never 
drink  intoxicants.  If  you  could  have  looked  upon 
that  scene  I  don’t  believe  that  you  would  ask  me 
to  break  my  pledge.  But  I  promised  that  I  would 
drink — shall  I?” 

Jack  raised  the  demijohn  ready  to  place  it  to  his 
lips,  when  Bill  Wild  sprang  to  his  feet,  pulled  his 
six-shooter  and  shattered  the  demijohn  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Only  the  handle  and  a  portion 
of  the  top  of  the  jug  remained  in  the  uplifted  hand. 

Bill  still  held  the  smoking  pistol,  and  was  first 
to  break  the  silence,  with,  “Nobody  shall  drink 
after  this.  Jack,  you’ve  hit  the  bull’s  eye  a  little 
too  square  for  a  Fo’th  of  July  celebration.  You 
teched  a  tender  spot  with  most  of  us — mother.” 

This  was  a  practical  temperance  lecture  to  Bill 
and  his  companions,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  be¬ 
came  Capt.  Jack’s  pard  in  the  teetotaler  line. 

Every  man  has  his  religion,  and  Capt.  Crawford 
is  no  exception.  His  faith  finds  expression  in 
many  ways  throughout  his  writings.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  good  illustration:  A  correspondent  once 
put  this  question  to  him,  “Do  you  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul?”  To  which  he  replied  as 
follows : 

“Do  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul? 
Few  men  can  live  in  the  mountain  solitudes,  alone 
with  Nature,  and  not  acknowledge  the  existence 
of '  a  Divine  Being,  and  when  he  does  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  everlasting  life  of  all  that  Being  has 
created.  When  riding  along  some  lonely  trail, 
often  when  dangers  were  in  front  and  behind  me, 


and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  began  to  come  over  me, 
one  of  God’s  songsters  would  strike  up  a  song  that 
no  human  throat  could  produce,  and  instantly  my 
soul  would  echo  the  rippling  melody. 

“Tired,  weary  and  thirsty,  almost  famished  for 
water,  I  would  find  a  pure  glistening  spring  danc¬ 
ing  over  the  rocks-,  and  my  soul  rejoiced,  because 
the  Master  had  caused  that  water  to  burst  forth 
for  the  use  of  man  and  beast;  and  both  our  lips 
touched  the  water  at  the  same  time  and  drank, 
as  it  were,  from  Nature’s  goblet,  as  soldiers  drank 
from  the  same  canteen.  Then  again  I  have  seen 
the  clouds  bunch  together  and  heaven’s  tears  be¬ 
gin  to  fall,  and  again  my  soul  had  joy,  for  the 
country  was  parched  and  needed  a  drink — the 
grass  and  flowers  would  surely  follow. 

“Again  I  have  lain  in  my  blanket  bed  alone  on 
the  prairie,  and  I  have  looked  up  into  God’s  won¬ 
derful  garden  above,  thrilled  by  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  those  glittering  gems  set  in  the  crown  of 
heaven.  My  reverence  for  the  great  Master  in¬ 
creased  while  I  looked  upon  the  wonderful  work 
of  his  hand,  and  my  soul  whispered  to  me,  ere  th« 
angel  of  sleep  had  touched  my  eyes  with  feathery 
fingers,  that  the  beautiful  gem  garden  was  planted 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  before  the  bewildered 
gaze  of  the  first  mian  rested  upon  earth’s  fairness 
— long  before  the  birth  of  humanity.  Even  the 
savage  feels  it  a  privilege  to  worship  the  Great 
Spirit,  whose  hand  could  stud  the  heavens  with 
such  brilliant  glories. 

“Then  when  I  look  upon  the  face  of  a  dead  com¬ 
rade  there  comes  over  me  a  feeling  of  desolation. 
Something  is  gone.  I  experience  the  same  sensa¬ 
tion  that  a  husband  and  father  may  have  when 
after  the  absence  of  a  day  he  returns  to  find  his 
home  empty  and  his  loved  ones  gone — when, 
whither,  he  knows  not.  So  in  looking  on  the 
silent  face  of  my  dead  friends,  it  is  not  the  man 
I  miss,  it  is  the  tenant  of  that  clay — his  soul. 

“Our  love  for  our  children,  our  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  is  surely  something  deeper  than  the  mere 
effect  of  a  sensitive  nerve  acting  upon  the  heart 
and  brain,  as  a  wise  scientist  once  told  me  it  was. 
Who  can  console  himself,  when  looking  upon  the 
face  of  his  dead  child,  with  such  a  thought  that 
there  is  not  a  little  soul  waiting  for  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  this  life?  Shall  I  rebel  and  say  there 
is  no  soul— all  ends  with  death— because  the  Di¬ 
vine  Master  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  me  as  wise 
as  he  is,  and  take  me  with  him  into  the  very  mys¬ 
teries  of  life  and  death? 
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“Do  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul? 
Something — not  of  the  heart  or  brain — 

Tells  me  we  die  to  live  again. 

Tells  me,  beyond  the  heavenly  scroll. 

I’ll  meet  an  angel — once  her  soul. 

As  sweet  and  pure  as  God’s  own  love; 

Because  she  told  me  that  above 

Some  day  my  soul  should  speed  through  space. 

And  I  should  see  again  her  face — 

My  mother’s  face.  Yes,  I  shall  see 
Her  soul  in  immortality.” 

A  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald,  in  writing 
of  Captain  Jack,  the  Poet  Scout,  said:  “If  his 
verses  had  no  other  merit,  they  might  be  com¬ 
mended  to  other  Western  dialect  poets  as  a  gen¬ 
uine  fount  of  raw  material  for  them  to  draw 
from.”  His  long  association  with  the  Western 
frontiersmen  has  made  him  thoroughly  familiar 
with  their  manners  and  conversation,  which  he 
immortalizes  in  his  poems.  All  of  these  have  an 


added  charm  when  recited  by  the  Poet  Scout  him¬ 
self.  He  has  given  recitals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  single-handed  entertainers  in  America  to-day. 

The  writings  of  Captain  Crawford  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  poetry.  He  has  written  a  drama  founded 
on  incidents  in  the  Sitting  Bull  campaign  of  1876, 
entitled  “Tat,  or  the  Veteran’s  Daughter,”  which 
is  a  true  picture  of  frontier  military  life.  This 
drama  will  no  doubt  be  produced  in  St.  Louis  dur¬ 
ing  the  Exposition  in  1904. 

The  Garden  of  The  Gods  Magazine  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  publication  of  a  story 
from  the  pen  of  the  Poet  Scout,  Captain  J.  W. 
Crawford,  entitled  “Pickles,  the  Story  of  a  Waif; 
dedicated  to  the  American  Newsboys,”  and  a  story 
of  intense  human  interest.  The  story  of  little 
Pickles  is  a  sermon,  powerful  in  words  and  action 
and  will  hold  the  interest  of  young  and  old,  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last. 


Jennie  Owens^  Grizzly  Bear  Claw  Necklace  ^ 


BY  ELLIS  MEREDITH 

Author  of  “Master  Knot  of  Human  Fate,”  etc. 


There  are  not  many  localities  left  in  the 
United  States  where  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  is  a  matter  of  much  moment.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  coming  and  going  of  trains  is  not  much 
regarded  at  Breckenridge.  The  pretty  little 
mountain  town  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rockies 
has  no  more  breathless  interest  in  the  doings  of 
the  outside  world  than  other  villages  of  mountain 
and  plain.  But  a  year  or  so  ago  the  town  found 
itself  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Millions 
of  tons  of  beautiful  snow  lay  between  it  and 
everywhere,  and  glanced  in  at  the  upper  windows. 
The  postmaster  cancelled  the  stamps  on  the  few 
letters  brought  him  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
he  was  laying  himself  liable  to  an  action  for  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses.  No  one 
knew  when  he  would  have  a  chance  to  send  the 
mail  out.  Rumors  drifted  into  the  valley  of  re¬ 
lief  from  Leadville  and  snow  plows  from  Denver, 
but  they  proved  without  foundation.  Groups  of 
men  in  the  postoffice  or  about  the  roaring  fires  in 
the  stores  speculated  on  what  might  have  hap¬ 


pened  to  the  unfortunate  earth  without  so  much 
as  a  protest  from  Breckenridge. 

The  blockade  lasted  over  ten  weeks.  When  it 
was  known  that  the  mail  train  would  be  in  the 
next  day  the  excitement  was  as  intense  as  if 
every  man,  woman  and  child  had  been  hourly  ex¬ 
pecting  a  legacy  when  the  snow  began,  and  going 
through  all  the  transitions  from  hope  to  despair 
every  day  since. 

Robert  Owen,  entering  his  tiny  log  cabin  on 
Mt.  Gilpin,  commonly  called  “Old  Baldy,”  called 
to  his  daughter  as  loudly  as  if  the"  three-room 
hut  were  his  ancestral  halls  in  North  Wales. 
Robert  Owen  and  his  daughter  Jennie  had  kept 
house  together  ever  since  the  death  of  Jennie’s 
mother,  ten  years  before.  At  that  time  Jennie 
was  not  six  years  old,  and,  having  no  one  with 
whom  to  leave  her,  Robert  Owen  had  taken  her 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  She  had  slept  in  the 
darkness  of  his  mine  almost  as  often  as  in  her 
bed,  and  she  knew  the  mountains  as  other  girls 
know  their  scales.  She  could  tell  just  when  the 
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ptarmigan  began  to  change  its  white  feathers 
for  brown  ones,  and  far  up  on  the  trail  she  had 
watched  the  dents  in  the  huge  pine  known  as  “the 
bear  tree.”  For  be  it  known  that  every  bear, 
when  he  has  grown  to  his  full  stature,  must  regis¬ 
ter^  upon  the  bear  tree,  that  others  of  the  ursa 
family  may  know  his  size  and  the  strehgth  of 
his  jaws.  This  is  a  provision  made  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  all  bears.  EobeVf'Owen  was 
the  most  famous  hunter  in  that  region,  and  his 
daughter  was  hardly  less  proficient.  When  she 
was  seven  years  old  he  had  lifted  her  up,  and  she 
had  covered  the  marks  of  the  terrible  teeth  of  the 
“King  bear”  with  her  baby  hands  and  vowed 
vengeance  for  the  theft  of  her  pet  kid.  Year  after 
year  she  had  askect  when  she  might  be  permitted 
to  go  on  the  great  bear  hunt,  and  year  after  year 
she  had  noted  the  fact  that  no  other  bear  had 
reached  her  enemy’s  mark.  Hunting  was  the  de¬ 
light  of  Jennie’s  heart.  It  took' the  place  of  toys 
and  games  in  her  childhood,  and  as  she  grew 
older  it  was  her  public  library  and  concerts  and 
matinees.  She  looked  forward  to  going  upon  the 
great  bear  hunt  as  other  girls  look  forward  to 
valedictory  honors  or  their  coming  out  party. 

Yet  neither  Owen  nor  his  daughter  were  cruel. 
Owen  was  a  naturalist,  and  in  a  large  log  cabin 
he  had  gathered  together  a  motley  family  of  al¬ 
most  every  animal  to  be  found  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  country.  The  bald  eagle  and  the  humming 
bird,  the  bison  and  the  tiny  ermine  looked  at  each 
other  amicably.  The  yard  was  a  small  menagerie, 
where  a  tame  bear  and  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
two  or  three  deer  and  a  Holstein  cow  divided 
room,  and  there  were  almost  as  many  ptarmigan 
as  chickens.  Cats  do  not  thrive  in  the  mountains, 
but  Jennie  had  a  baby  lynx  that  was  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  substitute. 

Probably  there  was  not  a  more  supremely  con¬ 
tented  girl  in  Summit  county  than  Jennie  Owen, 
nor  one  who  took  less  interest  in  the  coming  of 
the  mail.  She  had  no  correspondents,  except  her 
mother’s  sister,  her  Aunt  Alice,  whom  she  loved 
for  her  mother’s  sake,  and  bore  with  as  best  she 
might.  Her  Aunt  Alice  was  painfully  ignorant 
of  the  habits  of  wild  animals,  and  didn’t  care 
how  many  she  had  shot;  as  for  the  bear  tree,  she 
only  shuddered  when  she  heard  of  it.  Moreover, 
she  suggested  now  and  then,  unobtrusively,  that 
a  fair  knowledge  of  spelling  is  useful  and  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  acquaintance  with  the  three  R’s  obliga¬ 
tory.  All  of  which  Jennie  bitterly  resented  as  an 


efi'ort  to  tear  her  away  from  her  father  and  in¬ 
carcerate  her  in  a  boarding  school. 

Little  as  she  cared  for  the  opening  of  the  mail- 
bag,  Jennie  was  excited  enough  over  the  coming 
of  the  train,  and  could  hardly  wait  to  clear  away 
the  supper  things  before  sitting  down  to  mend  a 
broken  thong  in  her  snowshoes. 

Her  father  watched  her  with  an  expression  it 
was,  perhaps,  as  well  she  did  not  see.  As  usual 
she  sat  beside  him  on  the  little  stool  he  had  made 
for  her  long  ago;  he  noticed  that  it  was  so  low- 
that  her  long  buckskin  leggin’ed  limbs  were 
doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife,  and  her  knees  al¬ 
most  in  her  mouth.  The  little  girl  was  growing 
up,  and  looking  about  the  bare  room  Robert  Owen 
realized  with  a  bitter  pang  that,  hard  as  he  had 
tried  to  be  both  mother  and  father,  he  had  failed. 

Possibly  if  Jennie  had  ever  heard  the  Arab 
proverb,  “Go  not  forth  to  meet  thy  fate;  it  is 
seeking  thee,”  she  might  have  stayed  at  home 
next  morning.  As  it  was,  she  was  ready  for  the 
four-mile  journey  long  before  it  was  time  to  start, 
and  when  they  were  finally  oft'  she  danced  about 
in  her  great  flopping  shoes  like  a  very  snow- 
queen. 

Every  one  who  could  get  there  was  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Far  up  above  the  town  they  saw  the  blur 
of  whirling  snow  creeping  slowly  toward  them, 
and  as  the  engineer  whistled  them  a  greeting  they 
sent  back  a  hearty  response.  The  sound  of  the 
engine  feeling  its  way,  and  the  wheels  clutching 
at  the  icy  track  as  if  it  might  not  be  there  after 
so  long  a  time,  came  nearer  and  nearer;  then 
Avith  a  gasp  and  a  general  creaking  of  machinery 
the  engine  stopped  and  the  bags  containing  the 
accumulation  of  mail  were  flung  upon  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  postmaster  had  plenty  of  assistants 
that  day,  and  the  bags  were  carried  to  his  store 
in  a  few  minutes.  For  once  almost  every  one  in 
Breckenridge  carried  home  something  from  the 
postoffice.  Robert  Owen  made  a  bundle  of  his 
papers  and  slung  it  over  his  shoulder.  He  had 
received  but  one  letter,  but  its  official  envelope 
gave  it  an  unusual  interest.  Jennie  had  a  letter 
and  a  package,  both  addressed  in  the  well  known 
handwriting  of  her  aunt.  She  was  relieved  that 
the  letter  was  a  short  one,  much  shorter  than 
usual.  She  read  it  hastily:  — 

“My  Dear  Niece: 

“I  have  written  yovi  so  often  about  your  plans 
for  the  future  that  I  fear  you  begin  to  think  me 
an  interfering  old  woman.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
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feel  so,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  say  any  more. 
But  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  book  your  mother 
gave  me  when  I  was  about  your  age,  and  you 
were  a  little  girl.  She  marked  it  herself,  and  I 
wish  you  would  try  and  think  of  it  as  a  message 
from  her.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
the  story.  Lovingly, 

“AUNT  ALICE.” 

Jennie  undid  the  book  and  glanced  through  it. 
There  were  no  pictures,  but  there  were  a  good 
many  paragraphs,  and  she  thought  she  would  like 
it.  There  were  many  faint  pencil  marks.  She 
read — 

“To  every  man,  however,  there  is  allotted  the 
highest  possible  stature  for  him  to  reach.  Let  me 
be  contented  if  I  grow  to  my  full  height.” 

She  stopped  and  slipped  the  book  into  her  game 
bag  with  a  sudden  overwhelming  recollection  of 
her  mother  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  she  could 
not  understand. 

They  were  nearly  half  way  home  when  Jennie 
said:  “Who  was  your  letter  from.  Father?” 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

“Oh,  Father,  has  the  Smithsonian  bought  our 
big  buffalo?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  “but  they  want  a  dozen 
mountain  sheep,  alive,  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
them.  They  offer  a  good  price,  or  what  would  be 
for  anything  else;  but  I  don’t  believe  there’s  a 
dozen  of  them  sheep  in  the  State,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  game  laws.  I  reckon  I’ll  write  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  try  and  get  a  dispensation.”  He 
laughed  dryly.  “It’s  a  good  deal  like  getting 
leave  to  carry  away  all  the  gold  you  can  find  at 
the  end  of  a  rainbow.” 

“Daddy,”  she  said  quickly,  “I  know  where  there 
are  four  of  them — up  in  the  canon  beyond  the 
bear  tree.  I  saw  them  once  this  winter  before 
the  big  snow.  Possibly  they  may  be  up  there 
yet,  and  if  we  can’t  get  the  old  ones  there  will  be 
the  lambs  this  spring,  and  that’s  the  only  chance. 
Nobody  can  catch  a  grown  mountain  sheep  unless 
they  had  a  balloon  and  a  seine.  But  you  write 
the  letter  and  we’ll  try  anyhow.  I  suppose  if  we 
hurt  one  a  little  I  could  nurse  it  till  it  got  well 
again,  like  I  did  Nanny.” 

The  Pocky  Mountain  sheep  is  like  the  chamois 
of  the  geographies  in  his  habits.  He  always 
stands  on  inaccessible  peaks,  while  clouds  float 
far  beneath  him,  and  young  eagles  soar  about  his 
nimble  heels.  The  uninitiated  always  call  him 
a  goat,  because  of  his  close-cropped  hide,  but  the 


Rocky  Mountain  goat  has  a  long,  silky  fleece,  very 
different  from  the  tame  animal,  and  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  less  fleet  than  the  mountain  sheep. 

Robert  Owen  wrote  his  letter  and  a  week  or 
so  later  received  the  required  permission  to 
catch  or  trap  or  otherwise  obtain  twelve  moun¬ 
tain  sheep  to  be  held  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
U.  S.  government. 

It  had  been  an  eventful  month  for  Jennie.  She 
had  read  and  re-read  the  story  of  Armorel,  and 
was  realizing  with  sudden  keenness  how  far  be¬ 
low  the  full  stature  of  womanhood  she  fell.  She 
went  to  her  mother’s  trunk,  long  locked  and 
stored  away.  She  knew  nothing  of  such  needle¬ 
work  as  she  found  there ;  her  clothes  covered, 
but  made  no  pretense  of  fitting  her.  Her  house¬ 
keeping  was  of  the  most  primitive;  her  reading 
had  been  desultory  and  woefully  limited.  Among 
her  mother’s  things  there  were  two  or  three  books 
in  French  and  a  German  grammar,  and  a  pile  of 
sheet  music.  Her  mother  must  have  come  near 
the  full  stature  of  womanhood.  Jennie  felt  un¬ 
comfortably  that  she  was  near  neither  the  full 
stature  of  man  nor  womanhood. 

Education,  she  knew,  was  expensive.  Therefore 
she  made  up  her  mind  to -find  those  sheep,  if  any 
sheep  were  to  be  found,  and  then  ask  for  part  of 
the  purchase  money  that  she  might  go  to  school. 
Oddly  enough,  her  father  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  their  first  unshared  secret  hung 
heavily  over  them. 

One  morning  in  May  as  Jennie  walked  slowly 
homeward  from  the  mine  she  paused  at  the  bear 
tree.  A  city  girl  or  boy  would  have  walked  on 
serenely  unconscious  of  fresh  tracks  in  the  earth 
and  the' marks  of  savage  young  teeth  in  the  tree. 
To  Jennie  it  was  a  defiance,  and  all  the  fire  of  the 
hunter  flamed  up  within  her.  The  new  registry, 
which  might  have  been  translated,  “Bruin,  His 
Mark,”  was  nearer  to  the  King  of  the  Bears  than 
any  other  upon  the  tree.  For  him  it  was  nothing 
less  than  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat. 

“Father!”  she  cried  excitedly,  dashing  into  the 
mine,  “there’s  a  new  bite  on  the  bear  tree;  oh, 
do  let  the  work  go  to-day  and  let’s  go  after  the 
bear!” 

Robert  Owen  finished  putting  in  the  charge  of 
giant  powder  before  he  answered. 

“Well,”  he  said,  slowly,  as  he  lit  the  fuse  and 
they  gained  the  outer  world,  “Well,  I  reckon  we 
might  as  well.  Pete  Morgan  was  telling  me  there 
was  sheep  tracks  up  towards  the  old  tunnel.  If 
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we  don’t  find  the  bear  there’s  more  money  in  live¬ 
stock  just  now  than  there  is  in  pelts.” 

They  spent  the  morning  cleaning  and  oiling 
their  guns,  had  an  early  dinner,  and  by  noon  were 
following  the  tracks  on  the  damp  earth,  silently 
and  with  every  sense  on  the  alert.  The  trail  led 
through  a  tangle  of  aspen,  scrubby  pines  and 
underbrush,  up  steep  ascents  and  along  sharp 
declivities,  but  while  it  grew  fresher  they  did 
not  overtake  their  quarry,  and  the  afternoon  was 
slipping  away.  There  is  no  twilight  in  the 
mountains;  when  the  sun  goes  down  it  is  night. 

Owen  looked  at  his  watch.  “Coin’  to  camp  on 
his  trail  all  night?  If  there  wasn’t  a  full  moon 
we’d  have  to  gone  back  an  hour  ago.” 

Jennie  looked  up  imploringly,  and  he  answered 
the  look. 

“Well,  there,  now;  we’ll  go  on  to  the  tunnel 
anyhow.  That  won’t  take  over  half  an  hour,  and 
the  tracks  seem  to  be  going  that  way.” 

“They’re  getting  fresher,”  she  said.  “Why, 
what’s  that?” 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  dropped  on  her 
knees.  Apparently  the  bear  had  lain  down  for  a 
nap,  and  as  he  slept  was  wakened  by  some  animal 
pushing  by  him,  and  had  started  lumberingly  in 
pursuit.  Owen  looked  at  the  new  trail  a  moment. 

“Jumping  Jehosophat!”  he  cried,  “It’s  the 
sheep — two  of  ’em  and  a  kid!”  He  almost  ran 
along  the  mountain  side,  bending  over  to  follow 
the  trail.  “They’ve  all  made  for  the  tunnel — the 
bear  must  a  swiped  one  of  ’em,  for  here’s  blood; 
it’s  almost  wet  now.” 

He  hurried  forward  and  Jennie  followed  breath¬ 
lessly.  As  they  neared  the  tunnel  they  heard  the 
sound  of  crackling  timber,  and  as  they  emerged 
from  the  underbrush  an  instant  saw  the  bear  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  them,  and  limping  and 
faint  from  loss  of  blood  the  ewe  sheep  struggled 
on  in  front,  the  kid  close  beside  her.  The  bear 
was  an  enormous  grizzly,  lean  and  gaunt  with 
his  winter  fast,  or  disabled  as  she  was  the  sheep 
would  have  left  him  behind.  His  fiabby  sides 
shook  as  he  trotted  along,  too  intent  on  the  prey 
in  front  to  notice  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 

Jennie  raised  her  gun.  “Stop!”  said  her 
father,  “You  can’t  kill  him  here,  and  we’ll  lose 
the  sheep.  Wait  until  they  get  to  the  ledge  before 
the  tunnel.  The  sheep  will  run  inside.  Then  you 
fire  at  the  bear,  sideways  if  you  can,  but  fire,  and 
when  he  turns  I’ll  land  him  between  the  eyes.” 


As  they  rounded  a  sharp  turn  the  wounded 
sheep  caught  sight  of  the  tunnel  and  made  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  reach  it.  As  she  did  so  she  gave 
a  half  human  cry  of  agony,  and,  running  a  few 
feet  further,  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
kid  dashed  over  it.  From  the  dark  and  yawning 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  came  a  roar  that  resounded 
through  the  canon  like  thunder.  The  king  of 
the  bears  was  at  home,  and  his  challenger  was 
on  his  threshold.  The  bear  that  had  been  pur¬ 
suing  the  sheep  stopped  with  an  angry  snarl,  and 
the  two  animals  looked  at  each  other  like  gladi¬ 
ators. 

Eobert  Owen  caught  his  daughter  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  her  up  a  sharp  declivity  until  they 
were  over  the  tunnel.  Below  were  the  two  an¬ 
tagonists,  the  sheep  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  and 
down  below  them  on  a  rocky  projection  stood  the 
kid,  bleating  piteously.  It  was  only  two  weeks 
old.  Its  father  was  miles  away  and  its  mother 
lay  bleeding  to  death,  the  prey  of  frightful  creat¬ 
ures  above  it. 

“Can’t  we  save  the  sheep.  Father?”  Jennie 
pleaded.  “If  you  could  get  her  away  we  could 
stop  the  bleeding.  I  brought  bandages,  you 
know,  in  case  we  had  to  shoot - ” 

With  an  imperative  “Wait  here  and  keep  your 
gun  covering  the  young  bear,”  Owen  began  creep¬ 
ing  toward  the  prostrate  animal,  his  gun  ready 
for  use  at  an  instant’s  notice.  The  only  chance 
was  that  the  sheep  might  be  too  Aveak  to  fight, 
and  that  the  bears  would  be  so  intent  on  each 
other  they  would  not  notice  his  approach  in  the 
growing  dusk  and  the  underbrush.  It  was  a  des¬ 
perate  risk,  but  all  hunters  take  desperate  risks, 
and  realize  them  afterwards.  He  was  within  an 
arm’s  length  of  the  sheep  when  the  old  grizzly 
rose  to  his  hind  legs,  and,  extending  his  mighty 
forepaws,  rushed  on  the  younger  bear.  It  Avas 
his  chance,  and  without  a  second’s  hesitation  he 
caught  the  sheep  and  dashed  back  into  the  pines 
just  as  the  bears  clinched.  When  he  reached  a 
safe  distance  he  hobbled  it,  stopped  the  Hoav  of 
blood,  and,  leaving  his  captiA^e,  returned  to  Jen¬ 
nie. 

She  Avas  lying  fiat  on  the  ground,  her  rille  in 
her  hands,  Avatching  the  battle  royal  that  raged 
beloAV.  The  king  Avas  larger  and  heavier  than 
the  other,  and  as  he  lifted  his  great  paAvs  the 
curving  claAvs  Avere  as  long  as  Jennie’s  fingers. 

But  if  many  battles  had  giA’en  him  self-confi¬ 
dence,  they  had  taken  aAvay  some  of  his  teeth  and 
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dulled  the  rest,  and  the  young  grizzly’s  fangs 
were  as  sharp  as  they  were  ferocious:  The  bear 
has  been  called  the  humorist  of  animals,  but 
there  is  no  humor  in  the  grizzly  nature.  '  The  two 
fought  like  demons,  neither  gaining  any  percepti¬ 
ble  advantage,  until  a  sudden  snap  from  the 
younger  left  the  right  forepaw  of  his  antagonist 
a  limp  and  tattered  mass  of  shreds  and  blood. 

Jennie’s  sympathies  were  aroused  for  the  old 
bear.  “Shoot,  Father!  Shoot  quick!”  she  said, 
leveling  her  own  gun. 

He  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  answered,  “we’ve 
got  to  shoot  both  at  once,  and  we  can’t  get  a  good 
aim  from  here,  except  on  the  young  one.  Wait 
till  you  get  a  shot  at  the  heart  or  between  the 
eyes — there,  they  are  breaking  away  again.  You 
stay  here,  and  I’ll  crawl  down  on  the  far  side, 
and  the  minute  you  hear  my  gun  let  go.” 

Fie  backed  away  cautiously,  for  on  this  side  he 
v/as  in  plain  sight  as  soon  as  he  forsook  the  ledge. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  lower  level  the  great  bear 
saw  him,  and  turned  as  if  to  dispose  of  the  new 
foe  before  finishing  the  former  one.  At  that 
instant  Owen  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  him 
straight  through  the  heart,  and  almost  simulta¬ 
neously  Jennie’s  shot  rang  out,  peppering  the 
younger  animal.  Only  two  of  the  nine  buckshot 
took  effect,  and  they  did  not  penetrate  any  vital 
part.  He  turned  and  charged  upon  her  father. 


In  that  direction  shn  dared  not  shoot,  and  for 
once  Owen’s  rifle  hung  fire.  The  brute  was  almost 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  the  hot  breath  of  its  bloody 
jaws  when  something  whizzed  through  the  air 
and  a  ‘lariat  tightened  round  bruin’s  neck. 

“Get  it  round  a  tree,  Jen,  and  pull!”  shouted 
her  father,  and,  raising  his  rifle,  he  shot  again, 
and  the  big,  awkward  body  fell  in  a  bloody  heap 
not  two  yards  away.  He  finished  it  with  a  slash 
of  the  throat,  for  one  cannot  be  too  sure  that  a 
bear  is  dead,  and  remarked  casually  as  he  undid 
the  lariat,  “A  rope’s  a  handy  thing  to  have,  if  it 
is  some  trouble  to  pack.  Now,  I  reckon  if  you’ll 
tie  this  to! your  belt  I  can  let  you  down  to  get 
that  kid,  and  then  we’ll  go  home.” 

The  descent  was  only  a  small  matter  to  a  moun¬ 
tain-bred  girl,  and  the  lamb  was  too  feeble  to 
make  much  resistance  had  it  been  so  minded,  but 
it  seemed  quite  fearless  and  permitted  Jennie  to 
take  it  in  her  arms,  and,  bracing  herself  against 
the  rocks  and  holding  tight  to  the  rope  that  was 
twisted  about  a  tree  so  that  her  father  could,  as 
he  said,  “wind  her  in,”  she  made  her  way  back. 
The  moon  was  almost  down  when  they  reached 
home  once  more  and  deposited  the  wild  sheep  and 
her  lamb  in  the  stable. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  that  Jennie  Owen  wore 
a  necklace  of  grizzly  bear  claws  when  she  played 
Pocahontas  in  the  Christmas  tableaux  at  Miss 
Wolcott’s  select  school  for  girls  last  winter. 
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GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE 

BY  MRS.  elvene  Curtis  hard 


TO  all  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race,  architecture  presents  a  most 
fascinating  study.  No  other  art  shows  so 
plainly  the  thoughts  and  -desires,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  emotions  and  aspirations  of  the  men 
that  created  it. 

Gothic  art  is  a  many-sided  development,  but  its 
central  point  is  architecture.  The  sister  arts  of 
sculpture,  painting  and  glass  staining  cluster 


round  it  and  are  dependent  upon  it.  It  is  the  art 
developed  by  minds  most  strongly  tinged  by  our 
blood.  It  is  essentially  a  northern  art.  The  fierce 
unrest,  the  magnificent  vigor,  the  lofty  aspiration 
of  the  northern  mind  is  seen  in  this  art  as  in  no 
other.  No  one  of  us  in  whose  veins  the  Teutonic 
blood  preponderates  but  feels  a  sense  of  kinship 
to  those  soaring  lines,  those  springing  vaults, 
those  flying  buttresses.  We  comprehend  the  spirit 
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which  sent  that  spire  high  into  the  heavens ; 
which  carved  those  delicate  tendrils,  those  gro¬ 
tesque  faces ;  which  loved  to  see  the  sun  shine 
through  those  gorgeous  windows;  which  could,  by 
its  superabundant  boldness,  transform  inanimate 
stone  and  mortar  into  an  organism  that  almost 
seems  to  breathe,  so  alive  is  it. 

But  with  all  its  northern  courage  and  energy 
and  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been,  proba¬ 
bly,  without  that  “mingling  of  races”  that,  as 
Moore  says,  “had  long  been  going  on  and  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  locality  where  this  art  first  appeared, 
in  France,  a  people  in  whose  constitutions  were 
happily  blended  some  of  the  finest  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  and  Germanic  stocks.  This  fusion 
produced  a  superior  artistic  race,  in  which  the 
genius  of  the  north  supplied  an  active  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  daring  spirit  of  invention,  while  that 
of  the  south  supplied  a  disciplined  feeling  for 
beauty  and  the  traditions  of  ancient  “art.”  That 
is  to  say  that  gothic  architecture  developed  from 
what  had  gone  before,  as  every  other  system  of 
architecture  has  done. 

The  Greeks  took  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  the 
column  and  the  lintel,  and  though  tliey  changed 
no  essential  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  struc¬ 
ture,  yet  from  their  philosophic  and  beauty-loving 
minds  they  developed  a  building  entirely  different 
from  the  Egyptian  temple,  a  building  which  for 
harmony  of  proportions,  beauty  of  outline,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  structure,  serenity,  elegance  and  repose, 
has  never  been  equaled. 

The  Eomans  took  the  Etruscan  arch  and  found 
it  a  convenient  mode  of  building  drains,  bridges 
and  aqueducts.  Their  practical  minds  applied  it 
first  to  one  use  and  then  to  another.  They  soon 
saw  that  the  arch  would  roof  houses  much  more 
conveniently  than  the  lintel;  that  the  arch  could 
cover  larger  spaces  with  greater  ease.  They  used 
at  first  a  simple  barrel  arch  or  vault  to  roof  an 
oblong  or  square  space,  but  they  soon  found  that 
by  using  a  cross  vault  they  could  omit  for  a  space 
the  massive  walls  of  the  ordinary  barrel  vault. 
This  led  them  to  see  that  they  could  use  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  cross  vaults,  omit  the  long  walls,  support 
the  vaults  on  piers,  and  so  obtain  immense  in¬ 
terior  space.  They  found  that  the  arch  principle 
might  be  used  in  the  dome,  and  developed  this 
with  great  power  and  boldness.  Some  of  these 
magnificent  interiors  we  have  still  in  the  Pantheon 
and  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Degli  Angeli,  in  Rome, 
and  the  bath  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  at  Paris. 


The  Romans  carried  this  style  of  architecture  to 
every  part  of  Europe.  When  the  Teutonic  bar¬ 
barians  overran  western  Europe  and  destroyed 
the  Roman  cities  these  great  domes  and  arches, 
with  their  massive  walls,  their  powerful  thrust, 
and  all  comprehending  sweep,  must  have  im¬ 
pressed  them.  When  they  were  civilized  enough 
to  begin  to  build,  they  learned  of  the  people  they 
had  conquered.  Massive  walls  were  built,  great 
arches  stretched  across  them  as  in  the  Roman 
time.  Again  all  over  Europe  is  a  common  style  of 
architecture  developed  from  the  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  civilization. 

When  this  new  nation,  made  up  of  conquered 
and  Romanized  Gaul,  rude  Frank  and  Burgundian, 
began  to  build,  we  see  the  essential  oneness  of 
humanity.  As  in  Egypt,  as  in  Greece,  as  in  Rome 
itself,  the  first  great  buildings  were  temples  of 
worship.  Strange  to  say,  man,  with  .all  his  selfish¬ 
ness,  has  ever  built  his  first  great  buildings,  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  ihe  community.  They 
have  not  been  places  for  buying  and  seTing,  for 
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eating  and  drinking;  they  have  been  places  where 
the  soul  of  man  has  striven  to  exalt  itself  and 
has  looked  upward  to  the  highest  and  holiest  that 
it  knew. 

The  necessities  of  a  Christian  church  were  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  necessities  of  a  Greek  or  Koman 
temple,  consequently  it  developed  along  different 
lines.  Unlike  the  Greek  temple,  into  which  the 
people  did  not  go,  the  Christian  church  must  con¬ 
tain  a  congregation  of  people  who  are  to  be  in¬ 
structed  by  the  preacher.  An  appropriate  and 
convenient  place  must  be  found  for  both.  The 
probability  is  that  when  Christianity  was  first 
made  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
Christians  were  allowed  publicly  to  assemble  for 
worship,  that  the  basilicas  or  courts  of  justice 
were  the  only  buildings  they  found  ready  for  their 
purpose.  The  temples,  having  been  dedicated  to 
heathen  gods,  were  in  their  eyes  unfit  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  But  in  the  basilica,  with  the  round¬ 
ed  end  fitted  with  a  platform  where  the  judge 
stood,  its  railing  in  front  of  the  platform  where 
the  people  stood  to  plead  their  cause,  its  lofty, 
spacious  nave,  the  early  Christians  found  a  build¬ 
ing  ready  for  them  which  was  admirably  suited 
to  their  purpose. 

Most  of  the  early  Christian  churches  are  there¬ 
fore  basilicas,  with  no  essential  change,  either  in 
plan  or  structure,  and  this  is  the  plan  adopted 
later  on  by  the  gothic  builders. 

The  early  basilica  churches  did  not  have  the 
nave  vaulted,  but  used  the  old  lintel  construction. 
The  Romanesque  builders  tried  to  vault  the  nave 
and  apse,  as  Avell  as  the  aisles.  They  used  the 
round  arch  and  had  great  difficulty  in  vaulting 
spaces  of  irregular  shapes.  Tliey  grew  to  dislike, 
too,  the  unbroken,  massive  walls  that  the  Romans 
had  loved  to  build,  and  which  were  still  necessary 
to  sustain  the  outward  thrust  of  the  arch. 

Little  by  little  they  began  to  oppose  these 
thrusts  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  them  balance 
each  other  instead  of  building  a  dead  wall  mass 
to  oppose  each  thrust.  Then  they  tried  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  thrust  of  arches  in  one  spot  and  to 
strengthen  that  particular  spot  by  an  added 
weight  or  buttress.  At  first  these  buttresses  were 
concealed  in  the  roof  or  were  made  as  inconspicu¬ 
ous  as  possible  upon  the  outer  wall. 

When  they  finally  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient 
of  using  the  pointed  arch  to  roof  their  fioor  spaces 
they  were  able,  not  only  to  make  all  their  arches 
the  same  height,  but  also  to  concentrate  the  thrust 


of  the  arches  with  more  ease  and  certainty.  These 
concentrated  thrusts  were  then  balanced  by  other 
thrusts,  or  stayed  by  buttresses  until  the  immense 
walls  were  useless,  were  cut  away,  and  the  whole 
space  between  piers  and  arches  was  filled  with 
those  magnificent  stained  glass  windows  which 
lighted  these  gloomy  northern  churches  and  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  northern  sun. 

W'hen  this  stage  of  development  was  reached  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
gothic  building  is  what  might  be  called  a  skeleton 
or  bony  framework,  which  consists  of  huge  piers 
supporting  arched  ribs  of  stone  Avhich  define  the 
shape  of  the  whole  structure  and,  in  their  thrusts, 
balance  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible.  When 
this  is  not  possible,  and  this  is  mainly  in  the 
great  arched  ribs  of  the  nave,  they  are  reinforced 
by  huge  buttresses  that  soar  over  the  lower  arches 
of  the  aisles  and  reach  the  weak  point  above. 

Nothing  in  this  vast  framework  is  dead;  noth¬ 
ing  exists  for  itself  alone;  everything  is  alive, 
active;  every  arch  is  a  living  force  and  exerts  an 
infiuence  upon  every  other  arch  in  the  structure. 
The  piers  not  only  hold  up  the  great  nave  arches 
and  divide  the  building  into  its  respective  parts, 
but  also  are  the  great  clearing  houses  where  an 
exchange  of  forces  is  made.  Upon  them  the  out¬ 
ward  pressure  of  the  nave  arches  is  met  by  the 
inward  push  of  the  aisle  arches,  and  their  huge 
bulk  supports  a  downward  pressure,  for  here  the 
springing  arches  keep  their  footing  to  meet,  far 
above,  the  inward  thrust  of  the  buttresses.  Every 
one  of  those  towers  and  pinnacles  that  look  so 
beautiful  has  its  necessary  work  to  play  in  this 
equilibrium. 

Moore  says  the  gothic  is  a  system  “whose  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  is  that  the  whole  character 
of  the  building  is  determined  by  and  its  whole 
strength  is  made  to  reside  in  a  finely  organized 
and  frankly  confessed  framework.  This,  frame¬ 
work  is  made  of  piers,  arches  and  buttresses,  and 
is  freed  from  every  unnecessary  encumbrance  of 
wall  and  rendered  as  light  in  all  its  parts  as  is 
compatible  with  strength  in  a  system  whose  sta¬ 
bility  depends  upon  a  logical  adjustment  of  active 
parts  and  whose  opposing  forces  produce  a  perfect 
equilibrium.  It  is  thus  a  system  of  balanced 
thrusts  as  opposed  to  the  former  system  of  inert 
stability.” 

As  we  contemplate  those  wonderful  gothic  ca¬ 
thedrals,  do  they  not  seem  true  symbols,  not  only 
of  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  northern  mind. 
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but  of  its  vastness  and  comprehensiveness  as  well? 
Those  long  lines  that  rise  to  such  heights  lift  eye 
and  heart  to  heaven.  In  the  dim  recesses  of  those 
lofty  vaults  one  half  expects  to  see  the  Almighty 
face  to  face,  yet  here  on  base,  capital  and  cornice 
one  sees  lovingly  sculptured  the  humblest  of  His 
works — bud,  tendril  and  leaf,  bird  and  beast — all 
are  worthy  to  be  in  His  temple.  All  nature  has  a 
part  in  the  mighty  whole. 

Are  they  not,  too,  as  they  rise  in  the  midst  of 
some  low-roofed  town,  true  symbols  of  the  ideal 
of  community  life  which  has  gone  ever  with  the 
Teutonic  blood,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day?  An  ideal  of  a  community  where 
every  member  is  active  and  has  an  essential  part 
in  the  mighty  whole;  where  there  are  no  dead 
masses;  where  every  line  rises,  every  part  aspires; 
where  the  useful  is  frankly  confessed  and  by  its 
balance  and  harmony  becomes  beautiful;  where 
every  beauty  grows  out  of  or  ministers  to  some 
need  of  the  whole;  where  the  humblest  as  well  as 
the  highest  finds  room  and  use  and  grace. 

Paris  and  its  immediate  vicinity  was  the  cradle 
of  this  system  of  architecture  and  France  is  the 
home  of  its  highest  development.  Here  are  typi¬ 
cal  gothic  buildings,  with  their  essential  unity, 
their  all-pervading  energy,  their  soul-subduing  as¬ 
piration. 

The  first  one  strictly  conforming  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  was  the  old  abbey  church  of  St. 


Dennis,  as  remodeled  by  the  Abbot  Suger  in  1121- 
1154.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Chartres,  Rhiems, 
Rouen  and  Amiens  are  the  names  that  bring  be¬ 
fore  our  mind  the  gothic  in  its  true  perfection. 

The  style  in  its  transition  period  was  trans¬ 
planted  into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  Norman  successors  on  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land.  English  conditions  and  English  character 
conspired  to  modify  it  and  to  produce  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  delightful  buildings  in  the 
world,  even  though  they  are  not  purely  gothic. 

The  stages  of  development  in  the  English  style 
are  more  lingering  and  more  marked.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  buildings  changed  slowly  to  the  early 
English  or  lancet  pointed  ones.  Then  we  can 
clearly  mark  a  change  which  is  called  the  decora¬ 
tive,  and  last  come  the  unique  buildings  which  we 
call  the  perpendicular. 

While  the  French  cathedrals  grew  up  in  the 
niidst  of  cities  far  older  than  Christianity  itself, 
English  conditions  often  put  English  cathedrals 
almost  in  the  country — in  a  town  which  owed  its 
only  importance  to  the  cathedral  itself;  so  that 
the  stretch  of  green  that  surrounds  the  English 
cathedrals  is  peculiar  to  them  and  gives  one  dif¬ 
ferent  thoughts  and  different  emotions  as  onai 
views  them.  It  suggests  not  only  the  conditions 
that  set  them  in  these  bowers  of  greenness,  but 
the  character  of  the  people  that  has  loved  and 
kept  them  there.  The  necessity  of  connecting 
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with  these  cathedrals  some  great  monastic  or 
teaching  order  has  given  to  the  English  cathedrals 
unique  and  interesting  features  entirely  lacking 
in  the  French  buildings. 

The  French  cathedrals,  as  they  soar  heaven¬ 
ward  from  the  center  of  a  busy  market  place,  are 
“audacious,  imaginative,  aspiring.” 

The  English  cathedrals,  as  they  show  their  long, 
low  lines,  with  here  and  there  a  mighty  tower 
rising  among  the  trees,  are  interesting  and  pictur¬ 
esque — are  all  that  is  charming  and  delightful. 

The  French  buildings  are  mainly  the  result  of 
one  great  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  religious 

PLAN  OF 

On  reaching  London  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  old  London  we  have  come  to  see,  London 
previous  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  shall  try  to  shut  our  eyes  to  modern 
London.  If  we  are  staying  near  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  as  most  Americans  do,  let  us  get  on  an  om¬ 
nibus  going  east  on  New  Oxford  street,  along  High 
Holborn,  Cheapside,  past  the  Bank  of  London,  to 
London  Bridge. 

The  present  bridge  was  built  after  the  great 
fire  of  1831,  when  so  many  historic  landmarks 
of  London  were  destroyed.  No  one  knows  who 
built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Thames.  It  was 
there  in  the  Fourth  Century;  a  timber  bridge  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fortified  gate,  which  was  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  probably  a  narrow  bridge  with 
its  beams  not  close  together.  This  last  is  in¬ 
ferred  because  of  so  many  old  coins  that  have 
been  found  in  the  river  beneath  the  bridge.  There 
have  been  several  bridges  across  the  Thames  at 
this  place.  One  of  stone  built  in  1176  remained 
until  the  great  fire.  In  those  days  there  was 


Traitors’  Gate, 

The  Water  Gate  or  London  Tower. 


fervor.  The  English  buildings  are  more  slowly 
built  and  show  in  their  difi'erent  parts  the  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  succeeding  centuries,  so  that  here 
on  a  summer’s  ramble  one  may  gaze  and  lounge 
in  peaceful  content;  one  may  see  embodied  in 
stone  the  history  and  character  of  our  English 
brothers.  And  if  the  English  cathedrals  are,  as 
Mrs.  Van  Bensselaer  says,  architectural  prose, 
they  are  prose  of  a  kind  that  charms  the  senses 
and  delights  the  heart. 


*Note — Bead  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Talisman”  for 
picture  of  Saladin. 
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great  necessity  for  bridges.  A  religious  order  of 
Pontiff  Brethren,  founded  in  France  in  the 
Twelfth  Century,  made  it  a  part  of  their  work  to 
construct  bridges. 

The  London  bridge  built  in  the  Twelfth  Cen¬ 
tury  was  consecrated  to  Thomas  a  Becket  and 
was  an  important  structure.  Houses  were  erect¬ 
ed  along  the  sides,  like  a  street.  As  the  bridge 
was  only  forty  feet  wide  the  houses  at  the  back 
hung  over  the  river  in  a  most  precarious  man¬ 
ner.  Later  they  were  turned  into  shops,  and  the 
bridge  became  a  booksellers’  mart. 

At  one  time  the  artist,  Hans  Holbein,  lived 
on  the  bridge.  There  was  a  narrow  draw  bridge, 
a  small  chapel  and  a  fortress  at  one  end  and  a 
tower  on  the  battlements  of  which  were  placed  the 
heads  of  traitors  and  criminals.  The  heads  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  Jack  Cade  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  hung  there.  The  new  bridge  is  much  wider, 
being  about  180  feet. 

Turning  away  from  the  bridge  we  walk  a 
short  distance  to  the  entrance  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  “It  was  erected  in  an  age  when  every 
nobleman’s  house  was  a  castle  and  every  castle 
erected  to  dominate  as  well  as  defend  the  town 
and  district  where  it  stood.”  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  the  builder  of  the  White  Tower,  gave  the 
city  its  charter,  but  had  no""  intention  of  giving  up 
his  own  sovereignty.  Part  of  the  city  wall  was 
torn  down  to  make  room  for  it  and  it  was  intended 
at  once  for  a  king’s  palace  and  a  king’s  prison. 
It  was  also  the  key  of  London.  Who  held  the 
tower  held  the  city. 

William  Rufus  built  a  wall  around  the  tower, 
so  as  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the  city  and 
prevent  danger  of  an  hasty  uprising  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  With  the  same  object  he  gave  it  a  water- 
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gate.  Henry  III.  and  his  son,  Edward  I.,  added 
an  outer  wall.  A  narrow  passage  way  under  a 
tower  and  then  over  a  bridge  became  the  city  gate 
and  Avas  constantly  guarded. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  after  the  tower  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  fortress  for  the  defense, 
the  old  forms  were  still  kept  up  and  no  one  was 
admitted  who  carried  arms;  the  guard  was  kept 
at  the  gate  and  the  garrison  maintained.  Within 
the  tower  was  the  armory,  the  beginning  of  the 
splendid  collection  now  on  view.  There  were 
rooms  for  state  criminals,  the  mint  and  a  cham¬ 
ber  for  safe  keeping  of  the  crown  and  scepter.  It 
was  no  longer  a  royal  palace,  though  sovereigns 
sometimes  occupied  the  tower.  James  I.  was 
there  in  1604.  At  the  entrance  to  the  fortress  is 
the  Bell  Tower,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was  once 
confined.  The  Water  Gate,  called  the  Traitors’ 
Gate,  is  under  St.  Thomas’  tower.  ' 

Beauchamp  (pronounced  Beecham)  Tower  has 
been  the  prison  of  many,  among  them  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  the  Great  White 
ToAver,  Richard  II.  abdicated  in  favor  of  Henry 
IV.  In  the  vaults  are  the  dungeons,  once  the 
prison  of  Guy  Fawkes.  In  the  chapel,  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  Norman  architecture,  the  ncAvly 
made  Knights  of  the  Bath  watched  their  arms  all 
night.  Sir  Walter  Besant  says:  “Nothing  except 
the  tombs  of  Westminster  so  helps  to  prove  history 
as  the  graves  in  St.  Peter’s  ad  vincula”  ( St.  Peter’s 
within  the  Gate).  Here  were  kept  the  crown  jew¬ 


els.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  square  of  stone  pavement 
Avhere  the  scaffold  used  to  stand.  Here  were  exe¬ 
cuted  Lord  Hastings,  Anne  Boleyn,  Katherine  How¬ 
ard  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  green,  as  it  is  most 
paradoxically  called,  is  a  spot  where  it  is  said 
“No  grass  will  grow  because  so  much  blood  has 
been  shed  there.” 

Leaving  the  tower  we  take  an  omnibus  at  Can¬ 
non  street  past  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  down  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  the  Strand  to  Gharing  Cross.  We 
Avill  not  stop  at  St.  Paul’s,  as  the  present  church 
is  purely  rennaisance  and  we  can  study  its  his¬ 
tory  later. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  identified  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  old  London  and  must  be  visited.  The 
June  issue  of  the  magazine  gives  a  sketch  of  West¬ 
minster. 

Hare’s  Walks,  in  London,  if  studied  carefully, 
will  help  us  to  see  the  few  remaining  landmarks 
of  old  London  and  gives  much  of  the  atmosphere. 
Sir  Walter  Besant’s  Westminster  and  London  arc 
very  helpful,  both  in  illustration  and  description. 

REFERENCES  FOR  READING 
Third  Lesson 

London  in  Historic  Town  Series — W.  J.  Loftie. 

Walks  in  London — Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

London — Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Westminster — Sir  Walter  Besant. 

The  Talisman — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Tower  of  London — White  Tower  in  Foreground. 
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Required  Reading  in  History 

Lamed;  Chapters  VII.,  Vlil.,  IX. 

The  Rise  of  the  English  Commons. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

Required  Reading  in  Literature 

Stopford  Brooke;  Chapter  III.,  pages  72  to  86. 

Fifteenth  Century  Poetry  and  Prose. 

Pancoast;  Part  II.,  Chapter  I.,  Pages  99-107. 

The  Revival  of  Learning. 

Qi^^stions 

1.  What  was  the  Magna  Charta? 

2.  Who  signed  it? 

3.  What  was  the  Doomsday  Book? 

4.  Who  was  John  Wycliff? 

5.  Who  were  the  Lollards? 

6.  Who  was  Erasmus? 

7.  What  was  scholasticism? 

8.  What  well-known  work  did  Sir  Thomas 
More  write? 

9.  What  was  the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey? 

10.  How  did  the  “Beefeaters”  originate? 

Perry’s  pictures  will  be  found  helpful  in  follow¬ 
ing  this  travel  course. 

Answers  to  Questions  in  the  Augfust 
Round  Table 

I.  The  peoples  who  conquered  England  were: 

1.  The  Romans. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxons. 

3.  The  Danes. 

4.  The  Normans. 

11.  and  III.  At  first  the  Crusades  were  under¬ 
taken  simply  to  vindicate  the  right  of  Christian 
pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  After  the  partial  conquest  of  Palestine  the 
object  of  the  Crusades  became  the  endeavor  to 
drive  out  the  Saracens,  who  had  seized  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  motto  of  the  Crusaders  was  “Deus 
Vult”  (God  Wills),  and  the  badge  was  a  “cross” 
(in  French,  “croisade,”  in  Latin  “crux”),  hence 
the  name  Crusade. 

In  1096,  at  the  call  of  Pope  Gregory,  about  275,- 
000  people  started  from  all  over  Europe  toward 
the  Holy  Land.  In  many  cases  large  armies  of 
pilgrims  were  lead  by  the  very  flower  of  the  world 
of  chivalry,  even  kings  and  princes,  as  King  Louis 
of  France  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

There  were  seven  Crusades — the  first  in  1096, 
the  7th  in  1270 — all  more  or  less  unsuccessful. 


though  the  third  Crusade  resulted  in  a  treaty 
with  Saladin,"'  the  brave  and  brilliant  young 
leader  of  the  iSaracens,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
West  were  allowed  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  exempt  from  taxation. 

In  1291  the  seventh  and  last  crusade  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  surrender  of  Acre,  and 
the  Crusaders  were  obliged  to  leave  Palestine  in 
the  possession  of  the  Saracens. 

The  effect  of  the  Crusades,  according  to  M. 
Guizot,  was  that  “the  close  relationship  between 
the  chief  laymen  of  the  West  and  the  church  en¬ 
abled  the  former  to  inspect  more  narrowly  the 
policy  of  the  motives  of  the  papal  court,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  reformation.” 

IV.  Feudalism  is  the  name  that  is  applied  to 
the  organization  of  society  that  prevailed  in  the 
Germanized  portions  of  Europe  from  the  Ninth  to 
the  Fourteenth  centuries.  Its  main  feature  was 
the  neutral  interdependence  and  solidarity  of  so¬ 
ciety  by  virtue  of  which  every  person  had  a  fixed 
status  assigned  him  according  to  the  conditions 
of  his  birth.  “No  man  was  a  landless  man  and 
no  man  was  a  lordless  man.”  In  theory  all  own¬ 
ership  of  land  was  vested  in  the  sovereign.  Lords 
of  manors  held  their  land  under  the  sovereign  in 
return  for  the  rendering  of  certain  services,  chief¬ 
ly  military,  though  in  time  these  became  com¬ 
muted  for  money  payments,  or  rent,  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense.  Under  the  lords  there  were  tenants  of 
various  descriptions — villeins,  cotters  and  slaves 
— all  rendering  certain  services  in  labor  and  in 
turn  possessing  certain  rights  in  land. 

V.  Chaucer  is  our  greatest  story-teller  in 
verse.  He  first  used  literary  English.  He  made 
our  tongue  into  a  true  medium  for  poetry  by 
welding  together  the  French  and  English  elements 
in  our  language.  He  is  the  first  writer  to  show 
the  spirit  of  humanism  that  has  become  so  large 
a  part  of  our  literature.  He  understands  the 
foibles  and  motives  of  human  nature.  His  men 
and  women,  with  just  the  change  of  setting,  would 
serve  for  types  to-day.  He  loved  nature  for  itself 
and  delighted  in  visible  and  sensible  things. 

VI.  The  Pilgrims  in  “A  Canterbury  Pilgrim¬ 
age”  were :  A  Knight,  a  Young  Squyer,  a  Yeman, 
a  Prioresse,  a  Nonne,  three  Prestes,  a  Monk,  a 
Frere,  a  Marchaunt,  a  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  a  Ser¬ 
geant  of  Lawe,  a  Frankeleyn,  an  Haber  dasher  e,  a 
Carpenter,  a  Webbe,  a  Deyere,  a  Tapicer,  a  Sehip- 
man,  a  Doctour  of  Phisik,  a  good  Wif  of  Bathe,  a 
Poure  Persoun,  a  Ploughman,  a  Reeve,  a  Mellere, 
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a  Sompnour,  a  Pardoner,  a  Mauniciple  and  my¬ 
self. — Chaucer. 

VII.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Norman  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  round  arch,  which  comes  from  the 
Romanesque. 

VIII.  The  chief  characteristic  of  gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  pointed  arch. 

VIIII.  The  Benedictines  were  monks,  following 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  The  first  monastery  was 
founded  at  Mont  Cassius,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  in  529,  by  St.  Benedict.  They  were  the  main 
agents  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  learning 
in  the  West.  At  one  time  there  were  said  to  be 
37,000  monasteries.  The  Cistercians  and  Order  of 
Clugny  were  branches.  They  numbered  many 
learned  and  distinguished  men  in  their  ranks. 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
laid  the  foundation  of  mediaeval  scholasticism. 

The  rule  of  the  Black  Monks,  named  for  their 
black  gown  and  cowl,  was  less  severe  than  other 
orders,  though  they  were  expected  to  live  simply 
and  be  charitable  and  industrious.  But  riches 
and  idleness  diminished  their  power. 

The  Cistercians  were  a  religious  order  founded 
in  1098  by  the  Benedictine  Abbot,  Robert  of  Mo- 
lerne,  and  took  their  name  from  the  monastery  of 
Citeaux  (Cistercium) ,  near  Dijon.  They  were 
distinguished  for  their  severe  rule  and  strict  pov¬ 
erty  and  lack  of  splendor  in  their  churches.  Their 
costume  was  a  white  robe  with  a  black  scapulary. 
At  one  time  there  were  over  18,000  Cistercian 


abbeys.  The  Trappist  monks,  who  vowed  silence, 
were  one  branch  of  the  Cistercians. 

Their  chief  abbeys  in  England  and  Scotland 
were  Tintern,  Furness,  Fountain  and  Melrose. 
Riches  and  indolence  caused  their  decay. 

The  Franciscans  are  an  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  founded  by  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi  in  the  Twelfth  century.  Its  growth  was 
remarkable;  in  less  than  fifty  years  it  numbered 
8,000  convents  and  over  200,000  members.  St. 
Francis  intended  that  the  most  rigid  poverty  and 
asceticism  should  be  practiced,  but  after  his  death 
the  rules  grew  more  lax. 

An  important  feature  of  the  organization  was 
the  enrollment  of  non-conventual  members,  who 
continued  to  live  in  society  without  the  obligation 
of  celibacy.  They  were  called  Tertiaries,  and  were 
bound  by  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  the  rule.  They 
were  to  be  charitable,  to  help  the  sick  and  to  in¬ 
struct  the  ignorant.  They  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  mediaeval  society. 

One  of  the  most  rigorous  branches  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  was  the  Capuchins,  founded  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  century  and  named  from  the  peculiar  hood 
or  cowl  which  they  wore.  Since  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  the  number  of  Franciscans  has  greatly  di¬ 
minished,  yet  they  still  supply  most  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  of  the  Catholic  church. 

X.  Chaucer  probably  found  his  idea  of  the 
form  of  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrimage”  in  the 
“Decameron”  of  Boccaccio. 


THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE 


Midway  between  the  picturesque  little  resort 
city  of  Manitou,  Colorado,  and  the  oldest 
city  in  the  State — Colorado  City — there 
has  just  been  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Chautauqua  Assemblys  ever  known  to 
the  history  of  Chautauqua  in  the  United  States. 
Interesting  because  located  upon  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  scenic  spot  of  the  great  West  and  because  it 
marks  the  commencement  of  what  is  destined  to 
become  a  rival  of  the  parent  organization  in  the 
East. 

To  this  rapidly  growing  empire  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  there  is  no  more  valuable  public 
movement  than  that  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago 
by  enthusiastic  students  of  the  people’s  college— 
the  Chautauqua— and  which  is  rapidly  growing  in 
importance  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  educational  in¬ 


stitutions  of  the  West.  Throughout  Kansas, 
Texas,  Missouri  and  all  of  the  Western  States 
there  have  been  thousands  ot  enthusiastic  Chau- 
tauquans  who  have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  West  could  take  its  place  with  the  East 
in  point  of  educational  opportunities,  and  to  this 
end  there  has  been  a  general  rejoicing  with  the 
addition  of  every  new  Assembly  resort  where  those 
who  enjoy  the  good  things  to  be  here  obtained, 
can  go,  spend  a  few  weeks  in  rest  and  mental  ad¬ 
vancement  and  pel  haps  combine  these  "vtith  the 
additional  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  a  change  of 
climate  and  surroundings. 

The  mountain  districts  of  Colorado  have  become 
an  attraction  which  have  lured  thousands  every 
year  out  of  the  heat  of  the  South,  into  the  won¬ 
derfully  bracing  atinos])here  which  is  to  be  found 
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only  among  the  mountains,  and  already  the  Texas- 
Boulder.  Chautauqua,  the  Colorado  Chautauqua 
at  Palmer  Lake  and  other  less  pretentious  Assem¬ 
blies  ha^'e  been  established  and  are  annually  vis¬ 
ited  by  thousands.  This  summer  there  has  been 
added  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  Chautauqua,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  one  of  Colorado’s  most 
loyal  citizens.  General  William  J.  Palmer,  this  new 
Association  has  been  established  upon  its  own 
property,  130  acres  of  the  most  picturesque  land 
in  the  Pike’s  Peak  region. 

Although  at  first  there  was  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  many  Colorado  citizens  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  embryo  movement  during  the  first  days  of 
the  Assembly,  there  grew  a  sentiment  that  is  still 
growing  and  will  continue  to  grow  through  the 
years  to  come  and  will  carry  the  name  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods  Assembly  into  the  uttermost  parts 
of  these  United  States. 

At  no  Assembly  in  the  entire  country  was  a 
stronger  program  given  than  in  the  temporary 
auditorium  which  was  erected  to  house  this  As¬ 
sembly  this  season,  and  although  but  few  hundred 
people  listened  to  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green  of  Iowa; 
Dr.  John  P.  D.  John,  of  Indiana;  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Aked,  of  England;  Col.  L.  F.  Copeland,  the  famous 
lecturer;  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin;  W.  Hinton  White,  Dr.  Thomas 
McClary,  Senator  Dolliver,  Walter  A.  Wyckoff, 
Chancellor  McDowell,  and  other  speakers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  excellent  entertainment  features 
offered,  there  was  enough  enthusiasm  to  more  than 
repay  the  Association  for  the  financial  loss  sus¬ 
tained. 

During  the  sessions,  hundreds  of  strangers  vis¬ 
ited  the  Assembly  grounds  and  became  entranced 
with  the  location  and  lots  were  purchased  by  a 
number  and  preparations  made  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  cottages  and  the  beginning  of  a  Chau¬ 
tauqua  colony  which  shall  become  world  famous. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  visitor  from  Nebraska 
that  with  every  purchase  of  a  lot  or  even  with 
every  admission  ticket  to  the  Assembly  there  went 
as  a  present,  an  eighty  thousand  dollar  painting, 
and  the  remark  was  not  exaggerated  as  no  lovelier 
spot  could  be  found  scenically  than  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods  Assembly  grounds  which  command  a  view 
of  Pike’s  Peak  and  the  range,  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  country,  while  on  every  side  beautiful  and 
fantastic  rock  formations  abound. 

No  attempt  was  made  this  year  to  establish  per¬ 
manent  buildings,  but  an  auditorium  of  frame  and 


canvas  was  erected,  accommodating  2,000  people, 
a  handsome  rustic  office  building  was  erected  and 
tents  provided  for  a  few  who  resided  on  the 
grounds,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
before  another  season  opens  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  Chautauqua  colony  will  be  a  notable  one. 

Engineers,  months  ago,  laid  out  the  grounds 
into  streets  and  boulevards,  but  through  a  desire 
to  make  them  more  attractive  as  a  place  of  sum¬ 
mer  or  permanent  residence,  the  old  plot  was  de¬ 
stroyed  and  experienced  landscape  and  Chautau¬ 
qua  engineers  have  just  finished  a  resurvey,  en¬ 
larging  the  lots,  widening  the  streets  and  boule¬ 
vards,  adding  new  parks  and  breathing  spots  and 
perfecting  the  lines  for  sewerage  and  water  mains. 

Hail,  Chautauquans  of  America!  The  National 
Chautauqua  Association  of  Colorado,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  Assembly,  joins  hands 
with  its  sister  organization  in  behalf  of  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  Chautauqua  work  in  the  West  and  in¬ 
vites  you  to  partake  of  the  purest  air  of  God’s  lim¬ 
itless  supply,  enjoy  the  restful  cool  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Colorado,  glorify  Him  in  studying  the 
vastness  and  wonders  of  the  Rockies  and  escape 
from  the  workaday  prose  of  life  while  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  good  things  offered  during  the  Assembly 
season  of  the  coming  year. 


THE  TORN  ROSE 

BY  WESLEY  BISSONNETTE. 

A  white,  white  rose  in  a  garden  blows 
And  a  red  rose  here  by  the  street: 

And  one  has  fallen  and  here  it  lies 
Torn,  and  tossed  at  your  feet. 

Many  a  flower  falls  and  away. 

Many  a  one  still  blows: 

The  briar  bloom  and  the  rose  of  gloom. 
And  the  pale,  perfect  rose. 

But  O  that  a  bud  of  the  true,  true  blood 
And  round,  red  heart  abeat — 

O  that  the  rose  of  maidenhood 

Should  be  torn  and  tossed  in  the  street. 


FRANK  REISTLE 

HALF-TONES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
ELECTROTYPES 

I4Z0-ZZ  LAWRENCE,  DENVER. 
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HENAQER’S 

Business  College 


109  N.  TEJON  STREET,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO 


Largest  and  Best  Busi= 
ness  School  in  the  West 

SCHOOL 
IN  SESSION 
ALL  THE 
YEAR 
ROUND 
AND 

STUDENTS 
MAY 
ENTER 
AT  ANY 
TIME 

Fall  Term  Opens 

Sept.  I 


All  our  graduates  this  year  have  secured  positions.  This 
is  a  record  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by 
any  school  in  the  West 
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Magazine 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  GREATER  WEST 

VoL.  1.  No.  6.  October,  1902 


The  North  American  Indian 

AN  ETHICAL  STUDY  IN  RED 

FIRST  PAPER— ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER 

A.  LESTER  HAZLETT,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 


IF  the  rocks  could  indeed  “their  silence  break,” 
and  had  each  babbling  brook  the  power  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  speech;  could  the  wild  grandeur  that 
forms  so  appropriate  a  setting  for  lovely  Manitou 
declare  the  past,  and  the  magic  spring  reflect  again 
the  swarthy  faces  of  departed  heroes  and  heroines, 
the  faces  of  those  whose  agile  forms  have  in  the 
dim,  distant  past  reposed  upon  the  granite  boul¬ 
ders,  under  the  calm  light  of  a  moon,  younger  by 
at  least  a  thousand  years  than  that  which  like  a  sil¬ 
ver  bow  hangs  low  over  the  ancient  crest  of  Pike’s 
Peak;  if  faces  and  voices  once  gone  could  return 
again ;  if  the  past  was  known,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  romances  enacted  in  the  shadows  of  the 
grotesque  rocks  of  the  “Garden  of  the  Gods,”  be¬ 
neath  the  sylvan  shades  of  the  mighty  pines  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Sequoia  Gigantea  of  California 
would  equal,  if,  indeed,  not  surpass,  those  that  are 
recorded  of  the  old  world. 

But  as  yet  the  past  of  America,  the  antiquities 
of  the  red  men,  are  a  sealed  book.  This  being  true, 
how  much  more  is  it  true  of  the  Aborigines  of  this 
country. 

The  face  of  the  Indian  is  the  face  of  a  sphynx. 
As  travelers  in  the  land  of  Misrain  stand  awed  and 
puzzled  in  the  presence  of  that  great  stone  face, 
whose  lofty  brow  is  reared  heavenward  in  the  sight 
of  the  mighty  pyramids  of  Chufu,  Shafra  and  Men- 


kara;  as  they  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  that 
strange  mystery  of  the  past  ask  o’er  and  o’er  again 
the  questions,  whence,  when  and  how?  so  he  who 
has  most  closely  studied  the  impassive  face  of  the 
red  man,  to  his  mind  have  ever  been  forced  the 
same  questions,  whence,  when  and  how?  The  In¬ 
dian  gives  no  reliable  answer  to  these  vexing  ques¬ 
tions.  Either  he  does  not  know,  or,  knowing,  will 
not  tell,  and  one  must  thoroughly  understand  In¬ 
dian  character  in  order  to  determine  which  of  the 
reasons  is  the  real,  the  true  one.  My  contact  with 
the  men  of  forest  and  plain  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  they  do  not  know  fully,  and  therefore  if  they 
would  they  could  not  give  the  solution  sought.  But 
while  this  is  doubtless  true,  I  am  confldent  that 
they  do  know  more  of  their  anti-Columbian  history 
than  they  care  to  impart  to  the  white  man.  One 
of  the  most  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  is  his  reticence.  He  has  been  denounced  as 
stupid;  he  has  been  called  stolid.  In  the  strict  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  words  he  is  neither.  He  is  se¬ 
cretive.  You  may  sit  in  his  presence  and  converse 
regarding  him  in  a  very  uncomplimentary  manner ; 
you  may  talk  about  him  as  you  please,  call  him  a 
coward  and  liar  if  you  like,  yet  he  will  smoke  on 
as  complacently  as  though  he  heard  you  not.  If 
yon  conclude  that  he  is  slow  to  understand,  too 
stupid  to  comprehend  or  realize  the  indignities 
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placed  upon  him,  it  is  because  you  do  not  know 
him.  He  never  fails  to  hear.  He  has  attended  to 
all  that  has  been  spoken.  But,  unlike  his  white 
brother,  he  is  master  of  his  feelings,  and  he  has  the 
utmost  contempt  for  the  man  who  is  not.  He  can 
suffer  as  keen  anguish  of  body  and  mind  as  the 


ing  against  the  whites  exists  in  the  minds  of  all 
Indians,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  there,  and  the  more 
fully  you  become  acquainted  with  him  the  more 
certain  are  you  of  its  existence.  In  this  respect  he 
resembles  one  of  his  three  sources  of  origin  (the 
Mongolic).  This  feeling  of  contempt  for  other 


MESCATERO  APACHE - 

white  man,  but  he  is  above  a  groveling  display  of 
weakness. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  an 
Indian  really  does  know  or  thinks  for  two  reasons, 
at  least ;  first,  because  of  his  peculiar  secretive  dis¬ 
position,  and,  second,  because  of  his  contempt  for 
the  white  race.  You  may  not  believe  that  this  feel- 


MOTHER  AND  CHILDREN. 

peoples,  amounting  to  a  strong  passion,  is  charac- 
terisLic  of  the  Chinese,  and  will  largely  account  for 
the  slowness  with  which  Western  ideas  are  adopted 
by  that  people.  If  in  China  you  are  so  unwise  as 
to  insist  that  our  (American)  ideas  are  best,  the 
solemn  Celestial  will  calmly  ask,  “How  do  you 
know?”  If  you  boast  of  our  aptness  as  scholars  he 
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will  point  with  worthy  pride  to  a  superior  civil 
service  examination.  If  it  is  a  question  of  facility, 
he  will  show  you  a  single  black  character  that  rep¬ 
resents,  not  only  a  letter,  or,  indeed,  a  word,  but  a 
complete  and  beautiful  sentence;  and  he  will  tell 
you  how  once,  many  centuries  ago,  the  Chinese 
wrote,  as  the  Americans,  a  single  character  for  a 
single  letter;  how  that  later  a  symbol  was  made 
to  represent  a  word,  as  in  our  so-called  modern  ( ? ) 
short-hand,  and  that  phonetically;  that  later, 
though  it  is  now  a  very  antique  custom,  a  charac¬ 
ter  was  made  to  represent  more  than  one  word. 
We  laugh  at  what  we  are  pleased  to  term  their 
absurd  characters;  they  smile  with  an  air  of  su¬ 
periority  over  our  cumbersome  manner  of  express¬ 
ing  our  thoughts.  When  you  boast  of  our  superior 
mathematical  ability  the  Chinaman  will  tell  you 
that  the  most  illiterate  coolie  that  spends  his  days 
patiently  bending  over  a  washtub  is  a  better  mathe¬ 
matician,  when  it  comes  to  rapid  calculation,  than 
the  best  that  an  American  university  can  produce. 
You  are  amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  long 
columns  of  figures  are  made  to  yield  their  totals, 
and  are  informed  by  the  almond-eyed  philosopher 
that,  not  only  have  they  short-handed  their  lan¬ 
guage,  but  their  mathematics  as  well.  They  com¬ 
pute  figures,  not  separately,  but  by  blocks. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  things  in  one  way  and  our 
Mongolian  brother  performs  the  same  task  in  a 
manner  directly  opposite.  When  an  American  uses 
a  plane  he  drives  it  from  him,  the  man  in  yellow 
draws  it  toward  him;  we  lead  our  horses  into  the 
stable,  he  backs  them  in;  we  mount  our  horses 
from  the  left  side,  he  mounts  upon  the  right;  we 
read  our  newspapers  from  left  to  right,  he  from 
top  to  bottom  in  single  column. 

We  will  not  change  our  custom  to  suit  him,  for 
we  are  sure  that  we  are  absolutely  right,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  can  scarcely  do  other  than  right,  being,  at 
least  according  to  our  own  view,  the  greatest  na¬ 
tion  that  the  world  has  produced,  as  well  as  the 
wisest.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  are  slow  to  yield 
to  our  thought,  because  of  their  superior  antiquity ; 
they  speak  in  tones  of  contempt  of  our  nation  as  a 
child.  When  they  live  among  us  they  retain  their 
native  costumes  and  customs.  In  the  heart  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  you  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  for  the  time  being  in  China, 
as  though  by  magic  you  had  instantly  been  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  broad  Pacific. 


Now  this  peculiar  and  obstinate  retention  of 
manners  and  customs  and  traditions  is  found  in 
the  American  Indian.  The  red  man  that  wears  the 
clothing  of  the  white  man  does  so  just  as  occasion¬ 
ally  a  Chinese  coolie  will  do,  and  for  the  same 
reason — not  because  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  it 
is  superior  to  his  own  uncouth  dress,  but  because  it 
may  bring  him  greater  favor  at  the  hands  of  the 
white  man,  for  whose  manners  and  customs  he  has 
the  most  supreme  contempt.  The  Indian  will  have 
disappeared  from  before  the  face  of  our  civilization 
before  any  considerable  number  of  them  shall  have 
evinced  a  great  fondness  for  their  white  conquer¬ 
ors.  The  Indian  is  proud,  however  great  his 
squalor;  there  is  a  natural  hauteur  that  sits  grace¬ 
fully  upon  him.  He  yields  slowly  to  compulsion, 
but  is  won  by  flattery  and  evidences  of  considera¬ 
tion. 


AN  APACHE  BRIDE  CAPTIVE. 
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The  origin  of  the  Indian  remains  an  unsolved 
problem.  His  presence  on  this  continent  has  been 
accounted  for  by  many  writers  in  as  many  different 
ways.  Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  of  Phoenician 
origin,  some  that  his  ancestors  lived  in  ancient 
Egypt,  others  that  he  came  from  the  Malay  penin¬ 
sula,  others  again  that  he  is  of  Mongolian  extrac¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  each  are 
wrong,  yet  all  are  right,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  the  red  man  as  a 
member  of  a  distinct  race;  he  is  the  product  of  an 
amalgamation  of  races,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
race  only  in  the  same  manner  that  we  may 
be  thus  spoken  of — a  race,  the  product  of  a 
number  of  races.  It  would  seem  from  recent  Malay 
discoveries  in  Central  America  that  the  story  of 
Atlantis,  the  lost  continent,  may  not  be  all  myth, 
that  the  land  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  really 
existed  in  the  days  when  the  families  of  men  were 
few,  and  if,  as  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
this  large  island,  or  continent,  if  you  please,  was 


OUKAY,  THE  COLORADO  LTTE  CHIEF — A  FRIEND  OF 
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peopled  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  together  with  the 
Phoenicians,  were  the  most  daring  of  early  voy¬ 
agers,  then  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
reach  these  shores,  even  in  the  primitive  seafaring 
craft  of  that  day,  and  to  settle,  as  they  doubtless 
did,  that  portion  of  the  continent  to  them  most 
hospitable,  the  narrow  peninsula  uniting  the  two 
continents  of  North  and  South  America.  Here  they 
intermarried  with  the  Phoenician  settlers  that  had 
preceded  them,  and,  as  they  increased  in  numbers, 
spread  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  that  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  penetrating  later  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio 
valley. 

While  these  settlements  were  being  made  on  the 
south  and  east,  Malay  voyagers  had  either  inten¬ 
tionally  sought  for  and  found  the  New  World,  or 
by  accident  been  driven  or  wrecked  upon  the  west¬ 
ern  shore,  and  these,  penetrating  south  and  east, 
came  in  contact  with  those  of  Phoenician  stock  and 
intermarriage  took  place.  Isolated  settlements 
were  formed  by  the  gathering  of  the  products  of 
these  mixed  marriages  about  the  eldest  member  of 
the  family,  thus  instituting  a  patriarchal  form  of 
government,  and,  later  on,  tribal  relations. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  occurred 
the  great  Mongol  migration.  Northward  it  took 
its  way,  and,  following  the  coast  of  Siberia,,  en¬ 
tered  this  continent  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  islands. 
Once  upon  these  shores,  they  divided,  spreading 
toward  the  north  and  south,  and  finally  a  portion 
going  eastward. 

The  Esquimo  is  a  pure  Mongolian;  of  this  no  one 
has  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  The  northern  Indians 
and  those  on  the  eastern  coast  as  far  south  as  the 
Ohio  valley  show  the  Mongolic  features,  with  faces 
darkened  by  a  mingling  of  Egyptian  blood,  height¬ 
ened  physically  by  the  Phoenician  manhood.  They 
display  the  persistent  Mongolian  characteristics. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  were  nearly  pure 
Mongolian,  with  just  a  dash  of  the  Malay,  while 
those  in  the  south  were  Phoenician,  mingled  with 
Maya  (or  Egyptian).  In  the  south  a  civilization 
had  sprung  up,  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
of  ancient  Egypt,  but  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
having  no  appreciation  of  such  development  and 
bent  on  conquest,  drove  the  gentler  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  continent  farther  and 
farther  south,  until  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  they  were  confined  to  but  a  comparatively 
small  area. 
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“CHIPETA,”  WIFE  OF  OURAY,  THE  FAMOUS 
UTE  CHIEF. 


The  mingling  of  the  various  languages  developed 
a  large  number  of  dialects,  which  in  time  further 
developed  into  many  distinct  languages.  If  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  will  compare  the  Malay 
tongue,  as  presented  by  me  in  the  issue  of  last 
month,  with  the  written  language  of  the  Cree  In¬ 
dians  and  others  of  Hudson  Bay,  a  striking  likeness 
will  be  apparent. 

The  Indians  of  the  north  have  the  facial  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Mongolic  people, 
tempered  by  the  Malay.  They  are  tall,  straight 
and  light  colored.  (See  Sioux  portrait.)  In  the 
south  the  Phoenician  and  Malay  characteristics  pre¬ 
dominate,  for  the  Malay,  being  the  weaker  in  num¬ 
bers,  for  protection  intermarried  with  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  on  the  north  and  the  Phoenician  on  the  south. 


So  that  in  the  south  the  Indians  are  small  in  stat¬ 
ure,  llat-nosed,  broad-faced  and  much  darker  than 
their  northern  brothers.  ( See  Apache  portrait. ) 

If  this  hypothesis  seems  fanciful  to  my  readers, 
I  desire  to  remind  them  that  I  claim  for  it  but  the 
right  of  a  hypothesis — that  is,  to  stand  until  dis- 
proven.  The  legends,  the  customs,  the  traits  of 
character  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  symbolic 
languages,  clearly  point  to  an  origin  of  the  char¬ 
acter  described  by  me,  and  I  desire  to  introduce 
some  of  the  evidence  as  proof  of  the  tenability  of 
my  proposition. 

There  are  records  cut  in  the  rocks  found  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  Yucatan  and  other 
parts  of  Central  America  which  describe  the  terri¬ 
ble  catastrophe  involving  the  submergence  of  a 
great  island  to  the  eastward,  and  the  same 
Mayan  records  tell  of  the  ancient  origin  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  doomed  land.  The  most 
reasonable  supposition  is  that  these  records,  which 
have  recently  been  deciphered  with  vast  labor  from 
the  crude  chiseling,  were  cut  in  the  rock  by  those 
who  were  the  descendants  of  people  who  had  crossed 
to  this  continent  from  that  lost  land,  which  very 
probably  lies  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
under  the  star-gemmed  Southern  Cross. 

The  ruins  of  cities  and  temples  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  contain  fragments  of  architecture  that  are 
strangely  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  pyramid  of  four  sides  is  here  found,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  stone  being  hewn  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Images,  evidently  objects  of  worship  or 
adoration,  compare  favorably  with  the  symbolic 
images  of  the  Egyptians,  used  by  them  as  types  of 
their  deities.  The  cast  of  countenance  as  found 
upon  the  images,  representing  the  human  face,  are 
very  like  those  found  upon  the  walls  of  the  rock- 
hewn  tombs  near  Memphis. 

That  the  civilization  of  the  Aborigines  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  very  great  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
they  and  their  civilization  had  quite  passed  before 
the  coming  of  the  red  men  from  the  north  I  strong¬ 
ly  doubt.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  blood 
that  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Zuni  Indians  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  which  coursed  in  the  veins  of  the 
early  Malays — nay,  more,  that  it  warmed  the 
bodies  of  men  who  made  great  the  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Egypt.  So  that  our  southern  Indian  is  of 
a  race  made  of  three — the  Phoenician,  Egyptian 
and  Malay.  Their  legend  of  the  flood  is  in  striking 
accord  with  the  Phoenician  and  Noachin  account. 
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The  remains  of  an  aboriginal  race  recently  un¬ 
covered  in  lower  Egypt  compare  in  a  most  remark¬ 
able  manner  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Mayas 
of  Yucatan. 

Going  from  the  advanced  civilization  of  Central 
America  northward,  the  evidences  of  culture  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  indistinct  until  they  are 
absent  altogether.  And  this  fact  can  be  accounted 
for  only  in  the  hypothesis  that  I  have  supposed, 
namely,  that  the  north  was  invaded  by  a  nomadic 
horde  from  the  plains  of  Siberia.  The  advance 
guard  penetrating  south,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  cope  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  were  enslaved 
by  them,  and  as  the  result  of  intermarriage  a  sub¬ 
race  was  formed,  the  relics  of  which  are  found  in 
the  cave  dwellers  of  Arizona  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  high  mesas  of  New  Mexico,  also  as  far  north  as 
Ohio  on  the  east,  though  the  few  that  penetrated 
so  far  from  the  center  of  their  family  formation 
were  able  to  hold  out  against  the  barbarians 
that  came  against  them  but  a  comparatively  short 
time.  The  earth  fortifications  on  the  Ohio  indicate 
where  the  last  struggles  took  place,  and  a  chain 
of  mounds  indicate  the  line  of  march  taken  by 
those  who  began  the  great  retreat  southward. 
Pausing  for  a  few  years  in  more  favored  places, 
they  successfully  defended  themselves  behind  their 
earthworks  until  an  ever  increasing  number  of  the 
foe  drove  them  farther  south.  The  mounds  mark 
the  last  resting  places  of  those  who  fell  during  the 
long  struggle.  The  everglades  of  Florida  received 
the  remnant,  which  afterward  became  greatly 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  conquerors. 

If  the  Indians  of  Mexico  or  Central  America  are 
asked  the  question  of  their  origin  they  tell  you 
that  their  ancestors  came  from  over  the  sea,  that 
they  came  in  boats  to  the  eastern  and  western 
shores.  In  reply  to  the  same  question  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  reply  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  the  north.  They  have  legends  to  that 
effect.  The  peculiar  copper  color  of  most  of  the 
tribes  is  the  result  of  a  blending  of  the  brown  and 
yellow  pigments  in  the  blood  of  Malay  and  Mon¬ 
golian. 

There  are  certain  traits  of  character  that  obtain 
in  the  Indian  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  a  strict  observer  of  contracts  and 
covenants,  and  as  a  rule  the  average  Indian  will 
keep  his  word.  The  agreements  made  between  the 
early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  red  men 
were  faithfully  kept  by  both  parties,  and  the  result 


was  a  peaceful  occupation  of  that  country.  The 
Indian  had  a  certain  degree  of  respect  for  the  white 
man  that  kept  his  word,  and  the  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  plain  drab  clothing  of  the  Quaker  was  a 
better  protection  to  the  early  settler  than  sword 
and  gun. 

The  terrible  Indian  wars  that  have  blackened 
the  pages  of  our  history  were  due  largely  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  whites  rather  than  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Indians.  We  as  a  nation  have  not  dealt 
honestly  with  the  red  man.  Treaties  solemnly 
made  with  them  have  been  ruthlessly  broken  by  us. 
A  notable  instance  was  that  of  our  dealings  with 
the  great  warlike  tribe  to  which  we  deeded  the 
Black  Hills  country.  This  territory  was  given  to 
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them  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  a  record  of 
the  transaction  is  on  file  at  Washington. 

The  land  did  remain  in  their  possession  until  a 
prospector  found  gold  there.  Miners  began  to  flock 
in  by  the  score  and  by  the  hundred,  and  the  Indians 
endeavored  to  remove  them  in  time-honored  Indian 
style.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  ettort  of  the 
man  in  rightful  possession  to  disposess  a  trespass¬ 
er  was  esteemed  in  this  particular  case  as  an  In¬ 
dian  uprising.  The  tribe  was  given  to  understand 
that,  they  must  not  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  the  miners,  but  the  Indians  continued  to  con¬ 
tend  for  their  legal  rights  in  rather  a  primitive 
fashion.  Not  knowing  much  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
white  man’s  law  courts — or,  when  Indian’s  rights 
were  involved,  knowing  too  much  of  them — they 
had  more  confidence  in  putting  a  case  out  of  court 
by  means  of  a  bullet.  The  troops  were  ordered  to 
eject  the  Indians,  not  the  white  men;  to  move 
those  who  were  in  deeded  ppssession  of  their  rights, 
not  those  who  were  the  trespassers  and  robbers. 
True,  the  Indian  was  assured  that  he  should  have 
a  home  just  as  good,  and  no  expense  of  moving; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  painted  savage  had 
the  heart  of  the  more  cultured  white  man — an  af¬ 
fection  that  occurring  in  a  white  man  is  counted 
a  virtue — that  is,  he  loved  the  home-land  and  had 
a  sort  of  sentimental  affection  for  the  graves  of  his 
ancestors.  Not  knowing  what  was  good  for  him, 
he  refused  to  move.  The  general  government  sent 
the  regulars  to  enforce  the  order  to  move.  A  battle 
took  place,  during  which  the  government  troops 
fired  into  the  tepees  of  their  savage  foes,  killing  not 
only  men,  but  women  and  children — babes  upon 
the  mothers’  breasts.  The  same  bullet  that  slew 
the  child  found  a  lodgment  in  the  mother’s  heart — 
the  mother  whose  only  crime  had  been  that  of 
being  born  copper-colored  rather  than  white.  The 
Indians  were  moved;  the  Black  Hills  soon  became 
a  prosperous  mining  district.  Upon  the  graves  of 
the  red  man’s  ancestors,  and  those  of  his  children, 
the  prospector  ruthlessly  set  his  foot.  Perhaps  the 
Indian  may  yet  love  the  pale  face  very  dearly,  but, 


believe  me,  it  will  be  a  long  while,  for  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  red  man  is  his  lack  of  ability 
to  forget. 

It  has  been  said  that  “fire  makes  a  good  servant 
but  a  terrible  master.”  You  may  truthfully  say  of 
the  Indian  that  he  makes  a  good,  true  friend,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  implacable,  terrible  enemy. 
He  does  not  always  discriminate  as  nicely  as  the 
white  man.  His  rule  is  that  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  just  revenge  the  innocent  must  some¬ 
times  suffer  with  the  guilty,  so  whole  families  were 
sometimes  destroyed  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife.  But  the  Indian  has  been  living  under  the 
old  dispensation.  He  has  not  accepted  the  new  law 
of  love.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  man  of  Galilee. 
He  is  no  better  nor  is  he  worse  than  the  ancient 
Israelites,  whose  code  of  ethics  was  “an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;”  “love  your  friends 
and  hate  your  enemies.”  As  those  of  ancient  times 
in  freeing  the  land  of  their  foes  destroyed  by  fire 
and  sword  whole  families,  including  the  women  and 
children,  so  the  red  man  has  at  times  decorated  his 
belt  with  scalps,  the  hair  of  which  has  been  long 
and  fair  and  golden ;  but  then  he  knew  no  better. 

Have  we  in  our  dealings  with  him  taught  him 
that  higher,  diviner  law  of  love?  There  have  been 
cruelties  in  his  barbarism,  but  then,  too,  there  have 
been  cruelties  in  our  civilization.  In  the  illustra¬ 
tions  that  accompany  this  sketch  (the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Charles  Craig),  I  have  submitted  the  face 
and  form  of  the  Sioux  as  the  best  type  of  our 
northern  Indian.  You  will  clearly  detect  the  Mon- 
golic  characteristics  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In 
the  face  of  the  chief  it  is  quite  strongly  marked. 
Then  in  the  portraits  of  the  Apaches  the  face  of  the 
“bride”  shows  the  Phoenician  cast  of  features,  while 
that  of  the  matron,  a  member  of  a  different  family 
of  the  same  natibn,  displays  in  a  more  marked  de¬ 
gree  the  Malay.  In  the  second  paper  of  this  series 
it  is  my  intention  to  indicate  the  moral  status  of 
our  brother  in  red,  showing  the  real  man  behind 
the  paint  and  feathers. 


STRUGGLE 


L.  G.  D. 

God?  He’s  far  away — I  do  not  understand 
But  thou,  my  Dear  One,  thou  art  near  at  hand. 
Thee,  I  have  known;  thee,  I  have  loved. 

Surely,  surely,  it  can  be  that  I  may  find  out  God 
Through  thee. 
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OCTOBER 


BY  AMMl  B.  HYDE,  D.  D. 


To  sit  half  sinking  in  the  yellow  wave 
Dripped  from  the  ash  tree  bending  o’er  my  head  1 
The  woodland  floor  with  festal  hues  how  brave! 
How  merry  whispering  to  the  rambler’s  tread  1 

This  is  October.  All  the  varying  year 
Comes  to  its  fulness  in  these  mellow  days. 

How  tenderly  the  curving  highlands  wear 
Their  dreamy  veil  of  blue  and  purple  haze! 

And  this  is  consummation.  All  the  green 
Young  energy  of  Spring,  the  Summer’s  rains 
And  dews,  with  long,  deep  sunshine  poured  between. 
Have  wrought  and  gone,  and  this,  their  work,  remains. 

Full  well  1  know  soon  comes  a  chilling  breath 
And  all  these  bright  things  crumble  into  mold ; 

Then  over  all  their  bleak  and  frozen  death 
The  sheeting  snow  falls  silent,  white  and  cold. 

Yet  couched  upon  this  gold  and  crimson,  who 
Should  sadly  think  of  dreary  days  to  come  ? 

Who  reckon  how  harsh  winds  these  leaves  shall  strew. 
Their  charm  all  quenched  in  Winter’s  sullen  gloom  ? 

And  Life’s  October!  Ripeness  ere  decay! 

Color  and  wealth  of  all  our  years  is  now. 
Consummate.  Let  not  age  forechill  today 
The  sober  joy  these  strong,  soft  hours  allow! 
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At  the  Foot  of  the  Floreedahs 

by  Mrs.  c.  l.  DivEN 


IN  the  dim  light  just  before  daybreak  the 
Floreedah  mountains,  which  towered  above 
the  ranch  houses  at  their  feet,  could  not  be 
seen.  The  clouds  piled  upon  the  peaks  had  crept 
stealthily  during  the  night  down  all  the  defiles 
and  gulches  that  seamed  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and,  gradually  overliowing  these  natural 
channels,  they  had  completely  enveloped  surround¬ 
ing  objects. 

The  smoke  that  curled  from  the  chimneys  of 
two  ranch  houses,  which  stood  back  to  back,  lifted 
itself  with  apparent  difficulty  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  haze. 

In  the  stable  lot  and  the  shed  used  for  a  barn 
two  men  and  a  boy  moved  about.  Something  un¬ 
usual  seemed  to  be  indicated  in  the  manner  and 
actions  of  these  people. 

“West,  you  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
Apaches  to-day,”  said  Mr.  Sims,  as  he  and  his  son 
dragged  a  light  spring  wagon  out  into  the  road¬ 
way.  “I’m  a  little  sorry  I  did  not  arrange  for 
you  to  take  John  and  his  mother  to  town  and  let 
them  stay  there.” 

“There  is  no  use  in  feelin’  uneasy,  Sims;  I’m 
’tarnal  sure. them  reds  will  not  break-through  the 
line  General  Crook  has  put  down  thar  on  the 
bound’ry  ’twixt  us  and  Mexico.  I’m  a  lot  more 
afeard  of  the  greasers  about  here  than  I  am  of 
them  Apaches.  They’re  darned  smart,  you  know, 
Sims.  They  ain’t  agwine  to  run  their  heads  into 
a  hole.  They  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  the 
soldiers  and  Indian  scouts  are  slung  about  in 
spots  over  the  country  to  whack  it  to  ’em  if  they 
come  back  this  way.” 

“Yes,  they’re  cautious;  but  they’re  bold  and 
brave,  too,  if  they  are  sneaking  in  their  methods.” 

“Why,  look-a-here,  Sims,  don’t  you  s’pose  Ger- 
onirno  and  Chato  know  them  San  Carlos  Apaches 
ain’t  agwine  to  spill  the  butter  off  their  bread  by 
helpin’  them?  The  Apaches  at  San  Carlos  ain’t 
got  nothin’  to  gain  by  helpin’  the  Ciricahuas. 
Geronimo  and  Chato  know  well  enough  if  they 
want  to  keep  their  peepers  in  their  heads  that 
they’ll  have  to  keep  to  the  Sierra  Madre  and  live 
off  them  cowardly  heathen  Mexicans  down  thar  in 
Sonora.” 


“Breakfast!”  sang  out  a  voice  from  the  door  of 
one  of  the  cabins. 

“Well,  the  ole  woman  is  a  pipin’  me  to  break¬ 
fast.  Don’t  you  allow  yourself  to  feel  uneasy. 
I’m  es  confident  es  I’m  a-standin’  here  thar  ain’t 
an  Indian  to  be  afeard  of  within  a  good  many 
miles  of  us.” 

After  Mr.  West  had  gone  to  breakfast  Mr.  Sims 
and  his  son  John,  twelve  years  of  age,  finished 
their  work  and  followed  slowly  toward  the  house. 

“Father,  are  you  afraid  of  the  Indians?  I 
ain’t,”  said  John,  stoutly. 

“I’m  more  afraid  of  them  on  your  and  your 
mother’s  account  than  for  any  other  reason.  You 
don’t  know  so  much  about  the  Indians  as  I  do.” 

“Mr.  West  says  they  won’t  stand  up  and  fight 
anybody.  If  you  shoot  at  them  they’ll  run  and 
hide.” 

“Their  method  of  warfare  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  white  man,  John.  They  have  never 
been  formed  into  companies  and  disciplined  to 
face  a  foe  in  the  same  manner  that  our  troops 
have.  They  have  been  taught  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  hiding  and  stealthily  attacking  an 
enemy,  and  by  using  every  device  to  deceive  and 
surprise  their  foes.  The  best  warrior  is  the  one 
who  is  most  expert  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  Be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  stand  up  and  face  an  enemy 
in  the  same  way  that  our  soldiers  do  is  no  sign  of 
a  lack  of  bravery.  We  have  to  understand  them 
and  their  ideas  before  we  can  intelligently  judge 
of  them,” 

“What  makes  them  fight,  father?” 

“They  have  been  very  badly  treated  by  white 
men,  and  they  cannot  understand  that  all  white 
people  are  not  like  those  who  have  dealt  treach¬ 
erously  and  often  cruelly  with  them.  In  all  their 
traditions  and  history  they  have  invariably  re¬ 
taliated  when  harmed  by  others.  Possibly  this 
has  been  the  necessary  law  of  their  self-preserva¬ 
tion.” 

“Have  they  always  lived  here?” 

“No;  Indians  on  the  Yukon  river,  in  Alaska, 
speak  the  same  language,  and  the  Haidas,  on 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands,  the  bravest,  fiercest 
and  most  intelligent  of  all  the  Alaska  Indians, 
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have  Apache  words  in  their  language.  1  suppose 
the  Apache  has  come  fighting  and  conquering  all 
that  long  journey.  It  must  have  taken  a  great 
many  years.  The  Apache  is  one  of  the  three  first 
peoples  of  America,  and  he  has,  strongly  marked, 
the  primitive  traits  of  his  race.  You  may  count 
upon  it,  they  are  brave  enough,  and  when  on  the 
warpath  they  are  cruel  enough  for  very  wicked 
deeds.  I  wish  you  and  your  mother  were  in 
town  until  the  Apaches  are  brought  to  terms.” 

“What’s  that?”  questioned  Mrs.  Sims,  who  had 
heard  her  husband’s  closing  remarks.  “You  wish 
that  John  and  I  were  in  town?  Well,  I  do,  too. 
But  we  are  not  going  into  town  to  stay  and  leave 
you  alone  here  on  the  ranch.  I  should  not  have 
a  moment’s  peace.  Run,  John,  and  tell  Mrs.  West 
not  to  wash  the  dishes.  I’ll  take  care  of  them 
for  her.  It  is  time  they  were  starting,  if  they 
expect  to  get  back  at  a  reasonable  time  to-night.” 

“The  clock  just  struck  four,”  she  said,  calling 
her  husband’s  attention  to  the  clock  on  the  wall. 
“If  they  are  going  to  have  much  time  for  buying 
things  when  they  get  to  town  they  must  get  off 
right  away.” 

A  few  moments  later  Mr.  West  opened  the  door. 

“Well,  we’re  off'.  You’re  sure  you  want  the 
ammunition?  It’s  a  plum  waste  of  money.  I’d 
a  lot  rather  buy  you  quail  shot.  You’ve  got  more 
ammunition  of  the  other  sort  in  the  house  than 
you’ll  use  in  ten  years.” 

“Yes,  you  get  the  cartridges  and  I’ll  see  that 
they  are  put  to  good  use.” 

Mr.  Sims  and  family  went  out  to  see  the  Wests 
start  for  the  nearest  town,  twenty-two  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

Gathering  up  the  reins,  good-natured,  sanguine 
Mr.  West  called  out  as  he  touched  the  horses  with 
the  whip:  “Don’t  you  mope  around  to-day  about 
the  Apaches.  I’ll  settle  with  all  of  ’em  I  find 
’twixt  the  ranch  and  town.”  Mrs.  West  joined 
heartily  in  her  husband’s  laugh  and  waved  a  fare¬ 
well  with  her  hand. 

The  mountain  fog  in  a  few  moments  swallowed 
them  up  in  its  dim,  chilly  folds. 

In  the  hush  of  the  early  morning  hour  Mr. 
Sims  and  his  wife  turned  toward  their  cabin  door 
with  no  answering  smile  upon  their  faces,  but 
with  very  serious  looks  instead. 
*****^^^^^^ 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  leave  the  ranch,  with 
its  chickens,  cows  and  other  stock,  or  this  family 


might  have  sought  the  company  and  strength  of  a 
larger  party  of  white  people. 

Some  people  discredited  the  report  of  the  up¬ 
risings  and  depredations  of  the  Indians',  and  they 
encouraged  the  ranchers  to  stay  by  their  stuff. 
Some  said  one  rancher  with  a  good  gun  could 
drive  off  any  small  party  of  Indians.  If  the 
Indians  came  and  found  them  away,  much  would 
be  lost  through  the  burning  of  houses  and  barns 
and  the  destruction  of  stock  on  the  range. 

Varying  opinions  and  arguments  made  many 
of  the  ranchers  undecided  what  course  to  pursue. 

It  was  only  those  men  and  women  who  were 
disposed,  constitutionally,  to  be  always  on  the 
safe  side  who  gathered  their  families  and  chattels 
together  and  took  shelter  with  friends  in  town. 

“I  suppose  there  is  very  little  reason  to  feel 
uneasy,”  said  Mr.  Sims.  “It  does  seem  most  un¬ 
likely  that  any  of  those  Indians  could  get  this 
far  away  from  the  Sierra  Madre  without  being 
overtaken  or  intercepted.  They  have,  besides  our 
own  soldiers,  the  friendly  Indians  to  deal  with, 
and  the  latter  are  as  well  versed  in  their  ways  of 
warfare  as  they  themselves  are.” 

“I  think,  myself,  you  worry  too  much.  Will,” 
said  Mrs.  Sims,  “but  I’m  glad  you  have  so  much 
ammunition  on  hand.  I  don’t  know  whether  it 
would  do  us  any  good  if  the  Indians  should  attack 
us.  Somehow  I  always  feel  safer  when  the  Wests 
are  here.  I  wish  we  had  gone  with  them  to-day.” 

“Father,  can’t  we  go  hunting?”  said  John,  who 
had  no  realizing  sense  of  threatened  danger.  “I 
saw  hundreds  of  quail  fiy  up  the  gulch  yesterday 
afternoon  Avhile  you  and  Mr.  West  were  off  with 
the  cattle.” 

“Did  you?  They  have  gone  up  on  to  the  grassy 
plateaus.  We  can  get  a  bag  full  before  noon.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  have  John  go  up  there.  The 
rattlesnakes  are  as  plentiful  as  the  quail.  I  am 
always  afraid  he  will  get  bitten.” 

“Come  along  with  us,  wife;  I  don’t  care  to  leave 
you  here  alone.  You  and  John  can  get  in  a  safe 
place  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  snakes 
while  I  follow  the  birds.” 

When  the  sun  came  up  it  found  Mr.  Sims,  Mrs. 
Sims  and  John  climbing  the  side  of  the  gulch. 
They  had  no  sooner  reached  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
grassy  plateaus  than  the  quail  rose  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  to  look  like  a  rapidly  moving  cloud  bid¬ 
ding  good-bye  to  the  earth  and  starting  on  a  swift 
journey  upward.  They  settled  again  at  no  great 
distance. 
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Leaving  Mrs.  Sims  and  John  on  the  rim  of  the 
gulch,  Mr.  Sims  pressed  on  toward  the  point  of 
advantage  to  bring  down  the  quail. 

John  watched  eagerly  his  father’s  long  strides 
through  the  short  grass  and  stunted  bushes  that 
covered  the  plateau. 

Mrs.  Sims  turned  and  looked  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  canon,  up  the  rocky  sides  of  which 
they  had  just  toiled.  At  its  mouth  stood  the 
cabins.  They  looked  mere  specks  below,  and  the 
roadway  could  not  be  discerned.  Following  with 
her  eye  the  course  of  the  canon  towards  its  head, 
she  noticed  how  it  was  filled  and  choked  here  and 
there  with  great  rocks  that  had  been  swept  down 
its  sides  and  piled  upon  each  other  in  ages  past. 

As  her  glance  moved  on  she  noticed  the  fog, 
which  had  spread  itself  over  them  in  their  cabin 
during  the  early  morning  hours,  now  creeping 
out  of  the  gulch  and  rising  to  crown  the  Floree- 
dahs  with  a  royal  cap  Hushed  with  the  morning 
sun. 

A  great  silence  reigned  over  all.  The  calm  of 
the  morning  invaded  her  thought  and  banished 
for  the  time  the  fears  which  had  disturbed  her 
during  the  first  hours  of  loneliness  after  the 
Wests’  departure  for  town. 

Turning  toward  the  great  mesa,  stretching  out 
below  her  like  a  panorama,  she  tried  to  imagine, 
or  rather  see,  just  where  the  Wests  probably  were 
at  this  hour. 

No  sign  of  such  life  could  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  yucca,  mesquite  and  cactus  gave  an  uneven¬ 
ness  of  look  to  the  country  near  at  hand;  but,  far 
away,  it  broadened  into  one  monotonous  expanse, 
hemmed  in,  circular-wise,  on  the  farthest  horizon 
rim  by  mountains,  whose  peaks,  here  and  there, 
cleft  the  sky.  ^ 

The  mesa  looked  like  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  the  rim. 

The  peaks,  Tres  Hermanos,  were  comparatively 
near  at  hand;  but,  away  off  to  the  north,  she  im¬ 
agined  she  could  see  the  very  cleft  in  the  chain 
where  the  Rio  Mimbres  came  down;  and,  off  there, 
not  far  from  the  town  for  which  the  Wests  had 
started,  it  lost  itself  in  the  sand. 

This  was  a  queer  country,  she  reflected;  one  in 
which  the  chief  river  disappeared  into  the  earth 
to  mingle  its  waters  with  that  of  an  underground 
lake  a  great  many  feet  below  the  surface;  while 
looking  like  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  it  was  really  a 
cover  to  the  body  of  water  that  lay  hidden  too 
deep  to  be  christened  with  a  name.  Stranger 


still,  the  mesa  was  covered  with  a  forest  which 
lifted  no  trunks  toward  the  heavens  nor  waved 
any  limbs  in  the  free  air;  but,  instead,  sent  out 
branches  from  its  heart  as  feeble,  almost,  as  those 
of  the  rose  bush;  but  take  a  spade  and  an  axe 
and  one  could  lay  bare  its  strength — curled  and 
knotted  roots,  like  giant  sweet  potatoes,  ramify¬ 
ing  the  depths  of  the  soil. 

Everything  down  in  this  country  seemed  hidden. 
Only  untiring  zeal  and  labor  could  bring  its  riches 
into  use;  its  minerals  buried  in  the  mountains 
and  its  water  and  wood  sunk  below  the  soil  of  the 
plains.  Only  the  herds  of  cattle,  which  the  cow¬ 
boys  moved  about  from  one  favorable  range  to 
another,  spoke  of  something  for  the  free  use  of 
man  by  seeking  and  not  by  delving. 

The  air  was  fine,  and  the  solemn,  quiet  scenery 
impressive;  but  these  two  things  failed  to  comfort 
and  satisfy  one,  now  that  every  breath  whispered 
“Apache !  ” 

The  very  mountains  looked  as  if  they  were  abet¬ 
tors  of  the  aborigines,  who  sought  safety  in  their 
fastnesses;  while  the  settler — the  new-comer — 
wandered  about  on  the  plain  a  spectacle  fit  for 
the  derision  of  the  one  and  subject  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  called  to  her  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  by  the  excited  cry  of  John.  He  had 
wandered  some  distance  from  her,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father. 

“Bring  me  some  rocks,  motJier,  quick!  Bring 
me  some  rocks!” 

She  divined  something  of  what  had  happened. 
Gathering  some  fair-sized  stones  up  into  her  apron 
she  hastened  toward  John.  As  she  neared  him  he 
directed  her  to  come  up  behind  him.  When  she 
reached  him  he  pointed  to  a  rattlesnake  some  dis¬ 
tance  away,  coiled  defensively,  ready  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  strike  at  the  enemy. 

“John!  John!  let  it  alone.  I  dread  the  creat¬ 
ures,  and  they  make  the  chills  run  all  over  me.” 

“Let  it  alone?  I  guess  not!”  John  selected 
his  stones  from  his  mother’s  apron  and  said, 
“Now  stand  back  a  long  way,  mother;  but  I’ll  hit 
it  first  pop.”  Sure  enough,  the  first  stone  that 
whizzed  through  the  air  struck  with  a  thud  the 
swaying  head  of  the  viper.  John  did  not  wait, 
but  sent  the  stones,  fast  and  sure,  at  the  rattling, 
squirming  mark.  Later  he  proudly  severed  twelve 
rattles  and  a  button  from  the  tail  of  the  snake. 

He  planned,  as  he  and  his  mother  retraced  their 
steps,  to  put  this  trophy  with  his  collection, 
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which  included  a  red  and  a  black  tarantula,  a 
centipede  and  a  horned  frog,  also  the  beautiful 
seed-pods  of  the  Spanish  dagger,  the  tornillo  mes- 
quite  and  the  antelope  plant,  the  lacy  wood  of 
the  cactus,  and  other  curious  things  which  a  keen 
eye  and  keen  interest  had  ferreted  out  on  the 
mesa  or  in  the  canon. 

It  was  getting  on  toward  eleven  o’clock  before 
Mr.  Sims  appeared.  He  came  with  his  game-bag 
well  filled.  Holding  up  one  of  the  birds  to  admire 
the  markings  on  its  feathers,  he  said :  “Look, 
John;  the  Rocky  Mountain  quail  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Avhole  world.  Why,  a  hunter 
thinks  he  has  pierced  royalty  ever  time  he  lifts 
up  its  stricken  body  with  plumed  head.  See  how 
erect  and  firm  the  fine  black  crest  is,  even  in 
death?” 

John  made  a  display  of  his  rattles  and  recount¬ 
ed  to  his  father  the  incident  of  the  capture. 

“You’re  a  plucky  boy,  John.  I’m  glad  you 
killed  it.  After  the  sun  made  things  warm 
I  got  into  a  colony  of  them,  and  their  rattles  came 
so  often  I  could  give  but  little  attention  to  the 
hunt;  so  I  thought  I  might  about  as  well  go 
home.” 

“'You  didn’t  come  any  too  soon.  Our  dinner 
will  be  pretty  late  now,”  said  Mrs.  Sims. 

Mr.  Sims  was  very  cheerful  on  the  homeward 
tramp;  his  fears  of  the  morning  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  dispelled.  Arriving  at  the  ranch,  he  and 
John  took  care  of  their  own  and  Mr.  West’s  stock, 
while  Mrs.  Sims  prepared  the  dinner. 

It  was  with  satisfaction  they  seated  themselves 
at  the  table.  The  early  breakfast,  the  long  tramp 
and  the  delayed  meal  had  whetted  appetites  that 
needed  no  whetting  to  be  good.  For  a  time  the 
meal  progressed  in  silence.  Turning  to  the  clock, 
Mrs.  Sims  said: 

“It’s  two  o’clock.  The  Wests  must  be  leaving 
town  about  now.  They  calculated  to  be  ready  to 

start  home - ” 

“Father!  Father!” 

It  was  a  cry  filled  with  terror.  John  sat  as  if 
paralyzed;  his  gaze,  fixed  upon  the  window,  took 
in  but  one  feature  of  the  view — a  figure,  about 
forty  yards  distant  from  the  house. 

Not  so  his  father.  At  the  first  call  he  was  upon 
his  feet,  and,  turning,  saw  plainly  the  wicked 
looking  face  with  its  dirty  white  band  bound 
about  the  forehead. 


Mr.  Sims  rushed  for  the  door,  shut,  locked  and 
barricaded  it  in  a  twinkling.  As  he  snatched  his  ^ 
gun  from  the  wall  he  called: 

“Emma!  John!  into  the  loft  as  fast  as  you 
can  get  there!  There  may  be  one,  there  may  be  a 
hundred.  The  bullets  will  be  flying  in  here  in  less 
than  no  time.” 

With  all  the  speed  possible  Mrs.  Sims  and  John 
climbed  the  ladder  into  the  loft.  They  hardly 
reached  the  landing  before  the  report  of  a  gun 
was  heard,  followed  by  the  whizzing  sound  of  a 
bullet,  which  buried  itself  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
window. 


GERONIMO,  THE  FAMOUS  APACHE  CHIEF,  ONE  OF  THE 
GREATEST  OF  THE  INDIAN  GENERALS. 

The  shot  was  answered  by  Mr.  Sims,  and  the 
smell  of  exploded  powder  soon  penetrated  the 
whole  cabin. 

Mr.  Sims  placed  himself  at  one  side  of  the 
window,  and,  not  daring  to  show  so  much  as  a 
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line  of  his  face  to  an  enemy  which  he  knew  was 
waiting  for  some  such  chance  as  this,  he  realized 
his  helplessness.  He  could  only  shoot  wildly  from 
the  window  when  the  smoke  of  his  enemy’s  gun 
darkened  the  view. 

Mrs.  Sims  crouched  on  the  floor  with  faculties 
benumbed  for  the  time.  John  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
cover  himself,  and,  creeping  to  the  side  of  the 
house  immediately  above  the  open  window  which 
his  father  was  guarding,  he  sought  for  a  chink 
or  crevice  through  which  he  could  survey  the 
ground. 

He  found  several,  for  the  house  was  a  poorly 
constructed  affair,  with  the  boards  joined  loosely 
together.  He  had  no  sooner  placed  his  eye  at  a 
crevice  than  he  whispered  excitedly: 

“I  see  one!  There’s  another!” 

His  mother’s  reply  was  lost  in  the  noise  of 
shots.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  Mrs.  Sims 
was  lying  prone  upon  the  floor  at  the  head  of  the 
ladder.  She  was  peering  down  to  see  if  Mr.  Sims 
had  escaped  without  injury  from  such  an  attack. 

“Will,  are  you  hurt?” 

“No,”  came  back  in  a  firm  voice.  “I  only  wish 
I  kncAV  whether  I  had  hit  any  of  them.” 

“Mother,  tell  father  I  see  three  Indians  crouch¬ 
ing  behind  the  big  rock,  and  they  are  getting 
ready  to  shoot.” 

“Look  out.  Will!”  called  Mrs.  Sims. 

Bang !  Bang !  Bang ! 

For  nearly  two  hours  John  remained  at  the 
crevices  of  the  wall  and  Mrs.  Sims  kept  her  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  ladder.  Information,  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement  were  whispered  from  one 
to  another. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  a  great  many  bullets 
were  buried  in  the  walls.  One  Indian  was  wound¬ 
ed,  but  not  seriously.  John  had  seen  a  number  of 
Indians. 

A  silence  of  unusual  length  filled  Mr.  Sims  with 
almost  overpowering  anxiety.  John  had  sent 
down  word  that  some  of  the  Indians  had  gone 
around  to  Mr.  West’s  side  of  the  house.  The 
cabins  had  been  built  back  to  back  to  save  an 
extra  wall.  The  movements  of  the  Indians  that 
had  sought  this  side  of  the  house  could  not  be 
observed. 

“They  a.re  going  to  try  some  new  scheme,  I  am 
sure,”  said  Mr.  Sims.  “I  wish  John  could  see 
them.”  But  John  could  not. 

Mr.  Sims  tried  to  think  of  some  plan  to  adopt 
in  case  they  should  be  run  out  of  the  house;  but 


the  situation  seemed  so  desperate  no  plan  could 
be  formulated  that  did  not  promise  great  risks  of 
death.  Realizing  that  some  unknown  and  greater 
trial  was  before  them,  he  decided  not  to  answer 
the  fire  at  the  window,  unless  obliged  to  do  so,  for 
his  cartridges  were  getting  low. 

The  thought  kept  crowding  itself  upon  him,  “If 
I  had  only  sent  Emma  and  John  to  town  with  the 
Wests!  Poor  Emma!  Dear  little  John!” 

His  lips  quivered  as  he  thought  of  the  fate  that 
might  come  to  them.  There  was  little  time  for 
weakness  of  any  sort.  The  Indians  renewed  the 
firing,  but,  getting  no  response,  they  soon  ceased. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  became  apparent  to 
what  the  Indians  had  resorted.  The  crackling  of 
flames  could  be  heard,  and  a  cautious  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  West  house  was  on  fire.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  when  their  own  house  would  be  wrapped 
in  flames.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to  abandon 
the  house  immediately  before  the  fire  drove  them 
out  and  thus  surprise  the  Indians,  if  possible. 

“Come  down,  Emma;  come  down,  John.” 

The  hours  spent  in  throbbing  anxiety  had 
quieted  all  of  them. 

Little  John  came  first  down  the  ladder,  and, 
obedient  to  his  father’s  direction,  remained  in 
that  corner  of  the  room  close  to  the  wall,  so  that 
he  might  keep  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  Mrs.  Sims  followed. 

Mr.  Sims  spoke  solemnly:  “There  is  but  one 
thing  to  do.  We  must  leave  the  house.  We  will 
perish  in  it.”  (Already  the  wall  and  roof  next  to 
the  West  cabin  were  on  fire.)  “Our  best  chance 
is  right  now.  God  knows  what  the  end  may  be. 
My  ammunition  is  nearly  all  gone.  I  am  going  to 
open  the  door.  This  will  call  forth  their  fire,  and 
when  I  give  the  word,  Emma,  you  and  John  rush 
with  all  the  speed  you  have  out  of  the  door  and 
turn  straight  toward  the  canon.  Hide  behind  the 
first  rock  you  come  to.  I’ll  follow  and  protect 
you  with  my  gun.  May  God  help  us!” 

Waiting  a  few  moments  to  recover  his  nerve,  he 
turned  with  a  smile  to  John.  “You’ll  run  like  a 
good  fellow,  won’t  you,  John?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  quiet 
obedience  of  the  tones  of  the  child  asked  to  face, 
so  helplessly,  so  rentless  a  foe. 

“Better  not  follow  your  mother.  Run  a  little 
out  of  her  line,  so  that  they  will  have  two  targets. 
I’ll  make  a  third,  and  this  will  divide  them  up  a 
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bit.  Get  ready  now;  we  cannot  stay  another  mo¬ 
ment  safely.” 

He  began  taking  down  the  stout  barricade. 
This  done,  he  looked  to  his  gun  and  swung  the 
door  open.  It  was  immediately  riddled  with  bul¬ 
lets. 

“Run!”  he  shouted,  and  out  of  the  door  sped 
Mrs.  Sims,  followed  by  John.  Before  the  smoke 
lifted  they  had  gotten  a  little  stretch  toward  the 
rocks.  Mr.  Sims  came  swiftly  on  their  track. 

The  firing  was  now  divided.  Little  John  in  his 
terror,  which  had  given  wings  to  his  feet,  flew 
by  his  mother,  and,  in  spite  of  the  whistling  bul¬ 
lets,  rushed  on  beyond  the  first  friendly  shelter. 
Suddenly  he  fell  to  the  earth.  Poor  little  John! 
Had  he  stumbled  and  fallen,  or  was  he  shot? 

Mrs.  Sims  started  from  the  house  with  one 
thought  fixed  firmly  in  her  mind — to  draw  all  the 
shots  away  from  John  she  possibly  could.  And 
when  she  saw  him  go  by  her  she  turned  as  far  off 
his  track  as  the  course  of  her  flight  would  allow 
and  reached  the  shelter  of  a  boulder. 

She  cautiously  looked  for  John,  but  could  see 
nothing  of  him.  Remembering  those  savage  faces 
near  the  cabin,  she  crept  on  up  the  canon,  some¬ 
times  upon  her  stomach  and  sometimes  upon 
hands  and  knees.  A  great  fear  of  pursuit  urged 
her  on,  and  the  sun  was  down  before  she  halted 
to  collect  herself  and  form  some  definite  plan. 

She  had  not  gotten  over  a  great  deal  of  gi  ound, 
for  she  had  been  obliged  to  move  very  slowly,  and 
she  had  been  constantly  searching  for  John.  At 
last  a  mother’s  anxiety  made  her  face  about  and 
descend  the  canon. 

Stopping  at  intervals,  she  listened  and  looked, 
hoping  to  see  little  John  hiding  in  some  friendly 
shelter,  and  at  the  same  time  fearing  an  Indian 
might  step  forth  and  scalp  her. 

As  she  neared  the  mouth  of  the  canon  she  could 
see  only  a  short  distance,  and  her  progress  became 
slower  still.  Now  the  gleam  of  the  smouldering 
fire  of  the  burnt  houses  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
Suddenly  a  thrill  passed  through  her  frame,  and, 
rising,  she  ran  full  speed,  thoughtless  of  conse¬ 
quences,  straight  for  the  fire. 

By  the  coals  sat  poor  little  John.  Palling  down 
on  her  knees  beside  him,  she  tried  vainly  to  speak 
his  name.  Hard  sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

“Mother,  I’m  shot  in  the  leg,”  said  John.  “I 
nearly  froze  behind  that  boulder,  and  I  crawled 
down  here  to  get  warm.” 


Her  fears  arose  immediately,  and,  gathering 
him  up  in  her  arms  as  tenderly  as  she  could,  fear 
gave  her  strength  to  carry  him  some  distance 
back  into  the  canon.  She  never  stopped  until  she 
put  him  down  in  the  midst  of  sheltering  rocks. 

Denuding  herself  almost  entirely  of  clothing, 
she  bound  the  wounded  limb  and  wrapped  him  as 
warmly  as  she  could.  Then  followed  a  whispered 
consultation. 

John  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  his 
father  or  of  the  Indians.  After  he  fell  he  had  not 
known  anything  for  some  time.  When  he  regained 
consciousness  he  had  dragged  himself  painfully 
behind  some  rocks,  and  remained  there  until  the 
cold  night  air  of  the  mountain  penetrated  his 
bones  and  he  could  no  longer  stand  the  strain.  He 
had  gotten  to  the  fire  on  his  hands  and  knee, 
dragging  carefully  his  wounded  limb.  He  had  not 
been  at  the  fire  very  long,  but  had  heard  no 
sounds  of  any  sort. 

Evidently  the  Indians  had  gone;  but  might  they 
not  return  at  any  moment?  Where  was  Mr. 
Sims?  They  feared — they  believed — he  had  been 
killed.  What  were  they  to  do?  Poor  John  could 
not  walk. 

They  decided  that  Mrs.  Sims  should  carry  him 
some  distance  farther  up  the  canon,  secrete  him, 
and  then  start  for  town.  She  might  meet  the 
Wests,  who  ought  to  have  been  home  long  ago  if 
their  plans  had  not  miscarried.  She  might  meet 
the  Indians,  too;  but  it  was  the  only  path  that 
opened  to  her,  and  something  must  be  done. 

Placing  John  in  as  secure  a  spot  as  she  could 
find,  she  strained  him  to  her  heart  and  kissed  him 
repeatedly. 

For  a  twelve-year-old  boy  he  bore  up  bravely. 
He  had  lived  a  life  that  called  out  in  a  marked 
way  his  powers  of  observation,  attention,  prompt¬ 
ness,  courage  and  self-dependence.  Now,  in  spite 
of  his  emotion,  he  encouraged  his  mother  to  think 
that  he  could  take  care  of  himself.  He  would  not 
be  cold;  he  would  listen  to  every  sound,  and  drag 
himself  out  of  the  way  of  any  threatened  danger. 

Forcing  herself  to  leave  him,  Mrs.  Sims  moved 
forward  with  as  much  speed  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit.  She  avoided  approaching  the  fire¬ 
light  as  she  passed  the  ruins  of  her  home. 

The  tramp  of  her  feet  sometimes  frightened  her 
so  that  her  heart  throbbed  painfully.  The  silence 
of  the  lonely  mesa,  unillumined  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  was  so  oppressive  that  it  multiplied  her 
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fears.  Thinly  clad,  she  suffered  greatly  from  the 
cold. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  she  was  hardly  five 
miles  from  the  ranch,  when  she  heard  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  people  approaching.  The  bark  of  a 
dog  came  clearly  on  the  night  air. 

She  left  the  road  and  ran  through  cactus  that 
pierced  her  cruelly;  she  fell  over  bushes,  only  to 
rise  and  struggle  desperately  on,  almost  insensate 
to  those  minor  pains  in  her  anxiety  to  get  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  road. 

She  succeeded  so  well  that  she  would  not  have 
been  found  had  not  the  keen  scent  of  the  dog  dis¬ 
covered  her.  He  took  to  her  track,  barking  wild¬ 
ly.  The  halloo  of  an  unmistakable  English  voice 
reassured  her. 

She  turned  joyfully  and  called  for  help. 

Soon  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  stran¬ 
gers,  who  on  the  instant  became  sympathizing 
friends.  Coats  were  taken  off*  and  thrust  upon 
her.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  big  overcoat,  and  by 
the  time  her  pitiful  story  was  told  a  wagon  came 
up  which  was  following  the  party. 

The  wagon  contained  the  dead  bodies  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  West.  The  latter  had  been  horribly  muti¬ 
lated  after  death. 

******** 

The  Indians,  on  leaving  the  ranch,  had  started 
for  the  Goodsight  mountains.  Following  the  road 
to  town,  they  met  the  Wests  about  five  miles  from 
the  ranch,  and,  finding  them  helpless,  killed  them 
mercilessly. 

A  rancher  had  seen  the  Indians  on  the  road, 
and,  hurrying  into  town,  he  had  given  the  alarm. 
A  rescue  party  formed  and  started  out  immedi¬ 
ately  toward  the  point  at  which  the  Indians  had 
been  seen. 

The  barking  of  the  dog,  which  Mrs.  Sims  had 
heard,  had  been  the  alarm  the  animal  had  given 
upon  discovering  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  peo¬ 
ple.  The  wagon  belonging  to  the  Wests  stood  in 
the  road,  but  the  horses  were  gone. 
******** 

The  sad  party  now  moved  on  toward  the  ranch 
with  all  haste.  They  seemed  to  be  creeping,  snail- 
like,  to  Mrs.  Sims  when  she  thought  of  little  John. 

She  was  too  much  stunned  by  the  terrors 
through  which  she  had  passed,  and  too  borne 
down  by  keen  anxiety  for  Mr.  Sims  and  her  son, 
to  realize  fully  the  awful  fate  that  had  come  to 
the  friends  who  had  bidden  her  such  a  cheerful 
good-bye  in  the  morning.  Surely  a  lifetime  of 


ordinary  experiences  could  hardly  equal  as  a  sum 
total  that  through  which  she  had  passed  in  com¬ 
paratively  a  few  hours. 

When  they  reached  the  ranch  fuel  was  added  to 
the  fire  and  all  gathered  around  to  warm  them¬ 
selves  except  Mrs.  Sims  and  two  of  the  men; 
these  hurried  up  the  canon  to  John’s  hiding  place. 

Feeling  secure  from  any  immediate  danger,  Mrs. 
Sims  began  calling,  “John,  I’m  coming!  Oh, 
John!  I’m  coming!” 

Her  voice  not  only  reached  John,  but  the  almost 
prostrate  father,  who  had  been  searching  unceas¬ 
ingly  for  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Sims  answered  his  wife’s  call,  and  soon,  in 
a  frame  of  mind  not  easily  described,  the  father 
and  mother  were  carrying  brave  little  John  down 
to  the  fire. 

When  the  family  fled  from  the  house  Mr.  Sims 
had  rushed  straight  for  the  rocks  where  the  In¬ 
dians  were  protected.  As  he  rounded  a  big  boul¬ 
der  five  Indians  fled  before  him.  Firing  at  them, 
he  got  a  place  of  shelter  between  them  and  his 
family.  Not  another  shot  was  fired.  He  waited 
for  some  time  and  then  began  a  retreat,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  his  wife  and  son.  How  they 
had  moved  about  as  they  had  without  encounter¬ 
ing  each  other  was  difficult  to  understand. 

Why  the  Indians  so  suddenly  abandoned  the 
ranch  was  never  understood.  It  was  surmised 
that  their  party  divided  there,  after  setting  fire 
to  the  houses.  They  doubtless  thought  it  would 
be  easy  work  to  dispatch  the  inmates  fieeing  from 
the  burning  houses,  and  for  this  reason  the  larger 
party  moved  on,  intent  upon  other  depredations. 
The  canon,  choked  with  rocks,  offered,  besides  a 
secure  hiding  place,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  a 
speedy  search.  Perhaps  they  were  pressed  for 
time  to  reach  some  place  appointed  as  a  rendez¬ 
vous.  However  the  case  stood,  the  Indians  cer¬ 
tainly  deserted  the  place  as  soon  as  the  family 
took  to  the  rocks. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
rescue  party  started  for  town,  carrying  with  them 
their  dead. 

When  the  sun  rose  that  moining  the  Floree- 
dahs  were  a  magnificent  sight.  Their  rocky  prom¬ 
ontories  pierced  the  sky;  white  clouds  floated  in 
the  upper  regions,  softly  veiling  and  unveiling  the 
peaks;  deep  blue  shadows  hovered  on  the  treeless 
mountain  sides,  and,  constantly  shifting,  con¬ 
stantly  changed  the  view;  the  rays  of  the  sun 
struck  upon  every  prominent  mass  of  stone  and 
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flashed  out  warmly  over  the  whole  country.  Mrs. 
Sims  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  naturally  inspir¬ 
ing  sight  and  was  seized  with  a  violent  trembling. 
The  Floreedahs  spoke  to  her  of  loneliness,  silence, 
terror.  ***** 


Editor’s  Note. — It  is  believed  that  Geronimo 
(Hieronymo)  directed  the  attack  upon  these  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  Floreedah  (Florida)  Mountains  of 
New  Mexico.  The  incidents  narrated  in  the  story 
were  related  to  the  author  by  the  survivors. 


A  New  Progressive  Movement  by  Western  Women 


MISS  LOUISE  LEE  HARDIN,  a  young  and 
brilliant  business  woman  of  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Women’s  Club  of  that  city,  has  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  form  such  an  organization  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  women  of  Denver. 

In  all  Eastern  cities  business  women  have  self- 
supporting  clubs.  Colorado,  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  States,  in  which  women  have  equal  rights 
and  opportimities  with  men,  should  not  lag  behind, 
but  should  now  have  an  organization  which  will 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  any  of  the  Eastern 
States.  For,  in  this  section,  women  are  found  in 
the  front  ranks  in  professional,  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  life.  The  number  of  women  in  business 
and  the  variety  of  occupations  open  to  them  in 
the  West  are  greater  in  proportion  than  in  any 
other  section. 

This  being  the  day  of  co-operation  and  organiza¬ 
tion  among  both  capital  and  labor,  the  need  of 
unity  among  business  women  appealed  to  Miss 
Hardin  and  through  her  efforts  a  meeting  of  the 
business  women  was  called  for  June  19,  last,  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  Business  Women’s  Club  of  Den¬ 
ver  was  formed.  These  meetings  have  been  held 
weekly  since  that  time,  and  now  there  is  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  two  hundred,  including  some  of 
the  most  progressive  professional  and  business 
women  in  the  city. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  obtain  a  charter 
and  secure  a  home.  The  organization  is  meeting 
with  strong  encouragement  in  a  substantial  way 
from  the  business  men,  and  the  promoters  hope 
that  generous  citizens  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Business  Women’s  Club  in  assisting  them  to  secure 
a  home  and  an  organization  to  which  they  may 
point  with  pride. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  the  building  of  a  home 
where  self-supporting  women  may  find  rest,  recre¬ 
ation  and  improvement.  In  connection  with  the 
home  there  will  be  a  library,  a  gymnasium,  an  ex¬ 
change,  an  employment  bureau,  also  a  dining  room. 


which  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Social  entertain¬ 
ments  Will  be  given  weekly.  Classes  in  music,  lit¬ 
erature,  the  languages  and  business  lines  will  be 
formed,  in  which  members  may  receive  instruction 
at  nominal  prices.  Special  lectures  and  concerts 
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A  DELIGHTFUL  SOUTHERN  WOMAN  WHO  IS  PROMOT¬ 
ING  A  NEW  MOVEMENT  FOR  WESTERN  WOMEN. 


will  be  given  throughout  the  year.  The  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  active  fee,  $1;  junior  fee,  50c;  as¬ 
sociate  fee,  $2 ;  honorary  fee,  $5 ;  life  fee,  $50.  Ac¬ 
tive  members  include  all  self-supporting  women. 
Junior  members  include  self-supporting  girls  under 
eighteen  years,  also  daughters  of  self  supporting 
women;  associate,  honorary  or  life  members  may 
be  either  women  or  men. 
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Industrial  Training  in  the  Schools 

PAPER  BY  JOSEPHINE  L.  PEAVEY.  M.  D. 


More  consideration  should  be  given  to  indus¬ 
trial  training  for  children  and  the  relation 
it  bears  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child. 

We  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  our  schools 
by  training  only  the  brain  of  the  child  and  neglect¬ 
ing  the  hands. 

The  babies  and  young  children  learn  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world  largely  through  the  hands ;  it  is  nature’s 
method  of  instruction,  and  the  natural  method  is 
always  the  best  one. 

Kindergarten,  kitchen  gardens,  domestic  science, 
drawing  and  Sloyd  work,  all  have  their  place  in 
the  development  of  the  child. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  life,  almost  all 
of  the  training,  mental,  as  well  as  manual,  was 
through  the  hands;  men  and  women  worked  with 
their  hands  and  considered  it  no  disgrace.  “In¬ 
deed  domesticity  was  a  necessity  as  well  as  a  virtue 
in  Colonial  and  Provincial  life.  The  Southern  ma¬ 
tron  gathered  her  slaves  about  her  and  instructed 
them  in  cooking,  sewing  and  all  domestic  arts. 
The  woman  of  the  olden  time  was  skilled  in  the 
use  of  her  needle,  in  embroidery,  lace-making  and 
all  manner  of  fine  needle  work.”  “While  a  pretty 
picture  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  young  girls 
sitting  out  upon  Boston  Common  in  the  afternoon 
with  their  spinning  wheels  before  them,  industry 
being  the  fashion  in  Colonial  days.”  We  know 
that  the  men  and  boys  of  those  days  were  occupied 
with  manual  work.  The  brain  was  largely  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  hands,  but  as  the  schools  in¬ 
creased  and  the  people  were  freed  from  poverty, 
gradually  but  slowly  and  surely,  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  the  only  method  in  vogue. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  far  to  the  other  side 
and  we  crowd  the  poor  brains  with  mere  knowledge 
without  giving  the  children  time  to  digest  and  ab¬ 
sorb  this  knowledge,  or  without  stopping  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  can  ever  make  any  use  for  them¬ 
selves  or  others  of  the  knowledge  so  obtained.  In 
an  article,  “The  Education  of  the  Degenerate,”  Dr. 
John  Madden  of  Milwaukee  says:  “Those  nerve 
cells  which  are  most  active  develop  most  in  increas¬ 
ing  length  and  complexity  of  their  dentritic 
branches.  The  development  takes  place  during 


physical  as  well  as  mental  activity,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  one  cell  group,  directly  stimulated,  leads 
to  the  education  of  more  or  less  remote  cell 
groups.” 

No  matter  then  whether  we  reach  the  brain 
through  the  avenues  of  mental  or  physical  activity, 
we  shall  have  made  a  commencement  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child  just  as  soon  as*. we  make  him  do 
something.  If  he  be  defective  in  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  in  the  development  of  the  cells  of  the  higher 
centers  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  found  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  directly  stimulated  then  we  must  try  to 
reach  them  indirectly,  stimulating  those  of  the 
motor  area  by  muscular  exercise.  The  latter  seems 
the  more  natural. 

Modern  views  show  a  tendency  to  confirm  what 
the  great  philosophers  of  Greece  already  recog¬ 
nized,  viz.,  that  children  ought  to  begin  to  read  and 
write  only  with  the  tenth  year.  The  conviction  is 
again  slowly  maturing  that  our  children  begin  too 
early,  that  it  is  injurious  for  the  development  of 
the  brain  to  be  fettered  to  the  school  desk  when 
only  five  or  six  years  old.  The  conviction  is  slowly 
making  its  way  that  no  more  time  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  intellectual  work  than  to  muscular  exer¬ 
cise.  Muscular  activity  alone  develops  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  more  complicated  and  varied  the  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  greater  the  period  over  which  they 
are  extended — up  to  the  age  when  development 
ceases — the  better  will  the  individual  be  educated 
on  his  purely  mental  side. 

Said  Dr.  Martin  Barr,  chief  of  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children:  “The 
motto  of  the  school  is,  ‘We  learn  by  doing;  the 
working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain.’  ” 
That  “Satan  can  find  something  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do”  is  an  old  saying  with  a  new  interest;  for 
we  now  understand  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  idle  hands  as  the  undeveloped  brain 
resulting  from  that  idleness.  This  then  is  our 
brief  upon  which  we  ask  that  every  district  school 
have  the  apparatus  and  instructors  to  educate  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  side  of  our  children ; 
not  only  for  tlib  reason  that  children  need  physical 
education,  but  because  certain  defectives,  certain 
incorrigibles  may  be  educated  and  made  useful 
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through  muscular  activity  when  all  attempts  at 
education  through  merely  mental  processes  fail.” 

Elbert  Hubbard  has  grasped  the  same  idea  and 
in  East  Aurora  is  giving  the  opportunity  to  many 
a  sick  soul  to  work  out  its  salvation  by  manual 
Avork;  book  binding,  wood  carving,  anything  and 
everything  that  the  individuals  are  able  to  do  best. 

Liberty  Tadd  in  Philadelphia  is  employed  by  the 
School  Board  to  give  instruction  to  the  children 
in  evening  and  day  classes  in  the  so-called  manual 
training.  He  begins  with  drawing,  training  the 
child  to  use  both  hands  instead  of  one,  and  so  de- 
A^elops  both  sides  of  the  brain;  from  drawing  to 
wood  carving  and  metal  work,  until  the  student  be¬ 
comes  skilled  in  some  line  of  manual  work. 

Thousands  of  pupils  are  instructed  by  Liberty 
Tadd,  the  mind  quickened  and  developed  by  the 
manual  training  until  it  reaches  out  into  the  field 
of  book  knowledge  of  its  own  accord.  He  has 
trained  the  untrained  brain,  given  it  something  to 
feed  upon  and  so  saved  it  from  crime  and  misery. 

Booker  Washington  is  following  the  same  plan 
in  his  work  of  uplifting  the  negro,  or  rather  in  his 
scheme  for  the  salvation  of  his  race;  manual  train¬ 
ing  is  the  key  note,  and  the  students  are  brick 
makers  and  brick  layers,  carpenters,  etc.,  all  these 
things  besides  laAvyers,  doctors  and  teachers.  Stop 
and  think  a  minute — ^where  have  our  successful 
business  men  come  from?  Where  do  the  best  stu¬ 
dents  in  college  come  from,  the  city  or  the  coun¬ 
try? 

Manual  training  schools  have  become  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  almost  all  of  the  large  cities,  but  the 
smaller  ones  have  not  yet  incorporated  them  into 
the  school  system.  It  has  become  evident  from 
the  work  in  these  schools  that  the  student  loses 
nothing  by  laying  aside  books  for  two  to  four  hours 
a  day  and  working  with  the  hands;  the  mind  is 
rested  and  comes  back  to  the  mental  work  refreshed 
and  invigorated,  accomplishing  almost  twice  as 
much  in  a  given  time.  Nothing  is  lost,  but  much 
is  gained. 

In  Europe  school  gardens  have  become  a  part  of 
the  school  system.  Dr.  Helen  Putnam,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  this  subject  says:  “School  gardens  of  Eu¬ 
rope  hav^e  been  multiplying  during  the  last  century 
until  now  there  are  over  100,000  (not  including 
kindergartens).  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  those  connected  with  industrial  schools  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  those  with 


schools  for  general  education  in  which  at  least 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  an  essential.  For  lack  of  it,  living  is  more 
limited  and  uncomfortable,  character  is  poorer  and 
society  suffers.”  ^  * 

Prof.  Wilsdorf,  who  has  been  experimenting  for 
many  years  and  has  charge  of  a  model  garden 
school  in  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  claims,  “First, 
that  an  intimate  knowledge  and  intercourse  with 
nature  has  a  refining  infiuence  upon  children;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  promotes  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  welfare  of  the  people;  third,  it  edu¬ 
cates  boys  beyond  a  tendency  to  pilfer  fruit  and 
fiowers  in  orchards  and  gardens  and  to  maliciously 
injure  young  trees;  fourth,  it  instils  into  children 
a  fondness  for  rural  life,  and  fifth  it  educates  chil¬ 
dren  to  work.  *  *  *  *  * 

City  school  gardens  are  found  Avhere  pedagogics 
control,  chiefiy  in  Germany  and  Austria.  *  *  * 

This  country  is  famous  for  its  fruit  raising,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Albert  Shaw,  in  his  study 
of  municipal  goA^ernment,  found  in  Budapest  and 
Vienna  some  of  the  best  conditions.”  *  *  *  * 

We  are  called  a  government  by  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  Germany  heads  the  world  in  educational 
matters,  and  in  no  other  country  is  home  life  more 
precious  and  child  life  more  valued  and  better 
provided  for. 

In  our  State  Beformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools  the  approved  method  of  reforming  the 
vicious  is  by  training  the  hands,  giving  the  inmates 
some  Avork  to  do,  not  only  with  the  object  of  profit¬ 
ably  employing  their  time,  but  also  of  fitting  them 
for  earning  their  own  living  when  they  leave  the 
institution;  they  go  forth  prepared  to  meet  the 
world,  fitted  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

There  is  a  large  field  for  work  along  these  lines, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  State. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has  been 
such  in  name  only;  until  quite  recently  there  Avas 
no  instruction  given  to  the  girls  that  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  earn  an  honest  living  when  they  left 
the  school,  neither  cooking,  sewing  nor  housework; 
they  Avere  as  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  world  as  a 
seven-year-old  child ;  nobody  wanted  them,  for  they 
were  almost  too  old  to  learn — certainly  at  eighteen 
they  were  too  old  to  learn  easily.  Consequently 
the  majority  went  back  to  the  evil  life  from  which 
they  came;  the  State,  or  rather  the  counties,  paid 
for  the  feeding  and  housing  of  these  girls  for  a  few 
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years,  only  to  have  them  become  a  menace  to  soci¬ 
ety  later. 

The  Boys’  Industrial  School  is  well  equipped  for 
instruction  in  the  various  trades,  and  if  politics 
can  be  eliminated,  a  superintendent  chosen  who  is 
really  capable  of  successfully  running  such  a  trade 
school  as  well  as  reformatory,  the  boys  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  becoming  useful  citizens. 

As  voters  and  as  women  it  is  a  duty  to  see  that 
the  girls  have  the  same  chance  by  increase  of  ap¬ 
propriation  from  the  legislature.  It  is  a  work 
that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  the  Federation  of  Clubs,  of  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  making  of  useful  women  out  of  ineor- 
rigibles. 

The  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children  is  an¬ 
other  institution  for  which  we  as  women  and  voters 
are  responsible  and  should  be  interested  in.  There 
are  many  degenerate  children  in  the  Home  who  can 
be  developed  and  trained  only  through  manual 
work,  and  yet  the  institution  has  no  equipment  for 
such  training. 

Surely  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake  and  do¬ 
ing  a  great  injustice  to  the  majority  of  the  public 


school  children  when  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  children  attend  the  High  School,  leaving 
ninety  per  cent,  who  do  not  receive  any  benefit  of 
the  large  sums  of  money  expended  for  High  School 
teachers  and  the  necessary  equipment;  equalize 
conditions  by  spending  more  money  for  the  many 
and  less  for  the  few.  “There  is  every  reason  why 
money  should  be  spent  freely  for  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  foundation  work  in  education 
as  well  as  for  the  later  stage.  *  *  *  Much 

more  than  half  of  the  school  population  leave  on  or 
before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade.” 

In  charity  work  the  truest  charity  is  to  teach  the 
individual  to  help  himself,  and  especially  all  work 
with  the  young  should  teach  them  how  to  use  their 
hands  to  some  good  purpose. 

Let  us  dignify  labor  by  making  it  skilled,  thus 
opening  up  new  avenues  of  employment  to  the 
coming  generation  and  equalizing  conditions  in 
life.  Fit  the  individual  for  some  definite  place  in 
life;  that  place  is  often  found  by  means  of  manual 
work.  Don’t  make  your  child  what  you  want  him 
to  be  but  what  he  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to  be, 
then  he  will  become  a  successful  and  happy  citizen. 


How  I  First  Met  Kit  Carson 

SECOND  ARTICLE 
BY  OLIVER  P.  WIGGINS 
Who  Spent  Ten  Years  with  the  Famous  Scout 


I  HAVE  said  before  that  Kit  Carson  was  a  man 
of  dual  character  and  upon  one  side  he  was 
tender  as  a  woman  and  as  lovable  as  a  man 
of  the  rougher  life  could  well  be.  Careless,  un¬ 
daunted  trapper  and  pioneer  that  he  was,  he  was 
intensely  human  in  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  al¬ 
though  he  rarely  said  anything  to  any  of  us  about 
his  past  life  and  home,  we  suddenly  were  made  to 
realize  that  he  Avas  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his 
present  environments.  The  cause  Avas  soon  mani¬ 
fest  Avhen  one  day  Kit  announced  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  leaAU  us  “boys”  to  look  after  Taos,  the  cat¬ 
tle,  the  family  and  all  of  his  interests,  Avhile  he 
looked  for  his  aged  parents  back  in  Kentucky. 

It  meant  a  journey  of  many  AAueks,  much  hard¬ 
ship  and  danger,  but  Kit  never  alloAved  such  slight 
considerations  to  stand  in  the  Avay  of  his  pleasure 


or  plans.  Jim  Beckwourth,  a  mulatto,  who  had 
been  a  plainsman  from  boyhood  and  Avho  had  a 
reputation  as  a  fighter  and  as  a  CroAV  chief,  of¬ 
fered  to  go  with  Kit,  so  did  MaxAAnll  and  McGaa, 
tAvo  of  our  fellows.  Maxwell  lived  just  beloAV  St. 
Louis  and  wanted  to  go  home,  the  others  preferred 
any  place  Avith  Kit,  rather  than  the  plains  Avith- 
out  him.  Kit  spent  months  hunting  for  his  folks 
in  Kentucky  but  Avithout  avail.  The  old  log  cabin 
where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood  Avas  gone,  and  his 
friends  had  moved  Avith  the  tide  AvestAA^ard.  He 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  Avhere  he  remained  several 
days,  lost,  like  a  fish  in  strange  Avater.  He  Avas 
just  plain  Carson  there,  although  his  fame  as  a 
hunter  gave  him  some  renoAvn.  On  the  plains  he 
was  recognized  as  a  leader,  and  he  decided  that  he 
would  return  to  the  old  life  and  to  us  at  Taos. 
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He  boarded  a  river  steamer  for  Independence,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  happened  to  take 
passage  upon  the  very  steamer  which  was  carrying 
Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United  States 
Engineering  Department,  to  the  plains  for  the  first 
of  the  Fremont  expeditions. 

Kit  accepted  $100  per  month  salary  to  act  as 
guide  to  the  Fremont  party,  and  at  St.  Joe,  Beck- 
wourth  and  McGaa,  who  were  found  there  at  the 
call  of  Kit,  were  hired  as  runners  and  sent  ahead 
of  the  party.  Their  instructions  were  for  Car¬ 
son’s  men  to  leave  Taos  and  to  meet  the  Fremont 
party  at  Fort  Laramie  with  horses,  etc.,  for  the 
expedition. 

The  order  from  Kit  direct  was  the  cause  of  re¬ 
joicing  among  our  crowd,  and  we  started  in  time 
to  reach  the  fort  ahead  of  the  Government  party. 

We  hurried  away  late  in  June  with  laden  pack 
horses,  and  pushed  east  and  north  along  the  In¬ 
dian  trail,  up  through  Pueblo,  then  a  Mexican  vil¬ 
lage  of  adobe  buildings,  up  through  the  old  trail 
fourteen  miles  east  of  the  present  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  crossing  Cherry  Creek  at  Denver,  where 
at  that  time  there  was  not  even  a  cabin  or  per¬ 
manent  tent,  and  joining  the  party  at  the  fort. 
We  trappers  were  not  engaged  as  a  part  of  the 
Fremont  company,  but  the  territory  through 
which  we  were  to  travel  was  wild  and  the  Indians 
were  plentiful,  and  Kit,  vsdth  his  usual  foresight, 
preferred  to  have  his  men  within  call  in  case  of 
trouble.  It  was  a  continuous  hunting  trip  for 
us,  with  plenty  of  big  game  along  the  route.  We 
lived  much  like  the  Indians  as  we  traveled,  and  I 
can  not  say  that  we  were  not  much  like  them 
except  for  racial  differences. 

Fremont  went  110  miles  west  of  Laramie  to 
Sweetwater  River,  then  up  the  Sweetwater. 
Leaving  that  stream  we  journeyed  through  un¬ 
broken  mountains  and  forests  to  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Springs  on  the  West  Slope.  About  thirty 
miles  west  of  the  springs  Kit  left  Fremont,  re¬ 
joined  us  and  we  returned  with  our  pelts  to  Taos, 
where  we  spent  the  winter.  Fremont  had  learned 
many  things  heretofore  unknown  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  when  we  parted  company  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  Carson  was  to  act  as  guide 
for  a  second  expedition  the  next  year. 

•»  *  *  * 

Fort  St.  Vrain,  the  meeting  place  agreed  upon, 
was  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Vrain 


Creek,  forty-two  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Denver.  Chamberlain,  the  lieutenant  under  Car- 
son,  started  for  the  fort  in  time  to  reach  there 
July  4,  and  that  very  day  something  happened 
that  resulted  in  a  serious  breach  between  the  Car- 
son  and  Fremont  parties.  St.  Vrain’s  people,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Fremont’s  men,  were  having  a  celebration. 
It  had  been  a  long  time  between  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  with  us  fellows  out  on  the  plains,  and 
we  wanted  to  get  in  on  a  little  of  the  fun.  I  was 
out  with  the  horses  some  distance  from  the  fort 
and  a  sergeant  of  the  Fremont  company  was  in 
charge.  I  insisted  upon  going  to  the  fort,  and 
Pat  White,  the  sergeant,  refused  permission.  He 
was  new  to  the  ways  of  the  plainsmen  and  forgot 
that  we  were  not  soldiers,  hence  not  under  any  or¬ 
ders  from  his  commander.  Pat  thought  he  was 
physically  capable  of  making  me  submit  to  his 
orders,  but  when  I  went  into  the  fort  I  asked  them 
to  send  a  wagon  out  after  the  sergeant,  while  I 
enjoyed  the  fun.  There  was  a  sharp  scene  between 
Fremont  and  Carson  over  the  affair,  and  threats 
of  trouble  on  both  sides,  but  Kit  was  firm  and 
Fremont  finally  instructed  his  men  to  keep  out  of 
trouble.  Here  Carson’s  character  and  determina¬ 
tion  cropped  out  plainly  and  Fremont  learned 
what  kind  of  men  had  opened  the  pathways  over 
the  plains.  Carson’s  men  were  outnumbered,  but 
he  plainly  warned  Fremont  that  although  he  was 
not  a  Government  officer,  his  word  was  supreme 
with  his  men,  and  that  a  few  men  armed  with  re¬ 
peating  rifles  were  more  dangerous  than  a  small 
army  with  old-fashioned  guns  and  government  au¬ 
thority. 

A  trip  to  Bent’s  fort  for  Carson  and  Maxwell 
resulted  in  reinforcements  for  the  pack  train,  and 
supplies  for  the  men,  and  we  went  on  north  to 
Laramie,  crossing  the  Platte  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sweetwater  and  halting  on  the  way  to  allow 
Engineer  Preuss  of  the  Fremont  party  to  take  al¬ 
titudes  and  engineering  notes.  From  Sweetwater 
we  went  on  to  Pacific  Springs  and  from  there  to 
Green  River,  all  the  streams  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  named  by  old  Jim  Bridger,  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  quite  a  settlement  on  the  Green  River.  At 
Fort  Bridger  in  those  days  there  were  a  number 
of  adobe  houses  within  the  enclosure,  and  even 
beyond  the  settlement.  A  beautiful  stream,  the 
Little  Blaekfoot,  ran  directly  through  the  fort, 
and  for  a  pioneer  settlement  there  was  unusual 
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prosperity  to  be  seen.  There  we  found  Jim  Baker, 
who  a  few  years  before  that  had  been  one  of  us. 
Baker  afterwards  became  renowned  as  a  scout, 
but  at  that  time  our  knowledge  of  him  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  acquaintance  made  when  he  joined  us  at 
Taos  in  1838  with  twelve  grown  horses  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colts.  Baker  and  Carson  clashed  over  the 
horses  and  their  care,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
fight  between  Baker  and  some  of  our  men  on  the 
range  one  day.  Some  of  our  party  took  sides  with 
Baker,  and  as  there  must  be  no  leader  in  Taos 


“jim”  baker,  the  eamoits  pioneer  and  moun¬ 
taineer.  DIED  IN  1891,  aged  86. 

other  than  Kit,  Baker  had  to  go.  He  and  his 
friends,  a  small  company,  made  their  way  to  Bridg- 
ers,  and  there  Baker  traded  three  horses  for  a 
squaw  and  settled  down,  where  we  found  him  in 
his  cabin  four  miles  from  the  fort. 

Bridger  joined  us  and  we  proceeded  to  Bear 
River  and  Soda  Springs.  It  was  a  trip  such  as 
hunters  to-day  would  give  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
take.  The  mountains  were  filled  with  cinnamon, 
silver  tips^  black  and  grizzly  bear;  the  flats  and 
occasionally  marshy  grounds  where  the  riveis 
widened  out,  were  swarming  with  ducks,  and  game 
abounded  wherever  we  went.  We  turned  down 


Bear  River  to  Salt  Lake,  where  the  portable  boats 
carried  by  Fremont  were  inflated  and  we  crossed. 
Preuss  refused  to  leave  the  vicinity  until  he  had 
made  an  accurate  map  of  the  territory,  and  it 
^vas  a  month  before  that  work  was  finished.  That 
map  was  afterwards  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  and  credited  to  Fremont. 

Returning  to  Soda  Springs  and  Ross’  Fork,  we 
visited  Fort  Hall,  now  Pocatello,  then  an  adobe 
fort  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Fremont  wanted  to  go  on  up  John  Day  River 
toward  California,  it  being  his  plan  to  reach  the 
coast  in  that  direction.  William  Gilpin,  after¬ 
ward  Governor  Gilpin,  and  at  that  time  a  dispatch 
carrier  from  the  war  department  in  Washington 
to  the  officers  at  Walla  Walla,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  party  and  proceed  on  his  way.  We  wanted  to 
go  with  him,  but  Fremont  objected. 

Fremont’s  men  refused  to  go  on  the  California 
trip  unless  driven  to  it,  and  the  nervy  youngster 
was  told  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  party  that 
to  be  caught  in  the  passes  with  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  of  snow  to  block  the  way  would  be  certain 
death. 

Carson  tried  to  persuade  the  impetuous  Fre¬ 
mont,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  balked,  and  re¬ 
torted  : 

“I’ll  shoAV  you  fellows  who  think  you  know  all 
about  mountain  exploring  that  I  can  go  where  1 
please.” 

“All  right,  boys,”  said  Kit  to  us,  “I  shall  go 
with  Fremont;  I  can  not  ask  you  to  go.” 

Fremont  threatened  to  put  us  all  under  arrest 
for  insubordination  or  something  equally  as  ter¬ 
rible,  but  Kit  faced  him  with  a  calm  determination 
to  prevent  trouble. 

“I  want  to  advise  you  against  anything  rash,” 
he  said  to  Fremont  during  the  heat  of  the  scene. 
“Don’t  get  up  any  fuss  just  now,  for  there  is 
enough  bad  feeling,  and  those  men  will  wipe  your 
party  off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  spite  of  me.” 

He  pointed  to  our  repeaters  and  a  brace  of  re¬ 
volvers  for  each  man,  and  then  to  the  miserable 
equipment  of  the  Government  party. 

However,  Fremont  placed  us  under  arrest  as  a 
matter  of  form,  allowing  us  to  retain  our  anus. 
The  Irish  sergeant  with  whom  I  had  been  un})leas- 
antly  mixed  up  early  in  the  year,  was  in  charge  of 
the  party,  and  we  were  sent  on  ahead.  A  ])artic- 
ularlv  rockv  cut  caused  a.luirried  order  from  tlic 
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explorer  for  the  prisoners  to  return  and  assist  in 
clearing  a  passageway  for  the  wagons  and  we  sent 
back  a  very  saucy  answer.  When  the  messenger 
returned,  full  of  wrath,  our  men  were  far  up  the 
mountains  in  another  trail,  going  faster  all  the 
time,  and  with  the  helpless  Irishman  whom  we  all 
hated,  trying  to  hustle  along  and  keep  track  of  his 
prisoners. 

That  was  where  we  had  fun  with  the  Irishman, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  abandoning  his  prisoners 
and  getting  back  to  the  main  party.  It  broke  us 
all  up  to  leave  Kit  to  the  whims  of  Fremont,  but 
we  knew  our  traveling  with  the  Fremont  party 
was  all  off,  and  we  started  back  alone.  Three 
nights  out  in  the  open,  with  the  thermometer  where 
it  goes  in  October  in  the  mountains,  was  enough  to 
sicken  us  of  the  game,  and  we  made  our  way  back 
to  Hall’s  and  received  a  pair  of  blankets  each  and 
supplies  for  the  home  trip.  Hall  taking  our  word 
for  payment  until  we  could  return. 

*  * 

It  was  three  years  afterward  that  poor  Kit  wan¬ 
dered  back  home,  broken  in  health  from  the  awful 
exposures  encountered  with  Fremont  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  coast,  but  he  was  no  less  a  true  hero 
and  bound  to  accomplish  what  he  had  set  out  from 
the  coast  to  do,  to  carry  orders  and  reports  from 
Commodore  Stockton  on  the  coast  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington. 

In  that  spring  the  Kiowas  had  cleaned  out 
everything  that  had  attempted  to  travel  the  Santa 
Fe  trail,  and  after  a  week  of  rest  Kit  asked  six 
of  us  to  accompany  him  over  the  more  dangerous 
part  of  the  road.  One  afternoon  while  resting  on 
Bijou  Creek,  seven  Kiowas  straggled  into  our 
camp  in  a  suspiciously  humble  manner.  We  knew 
at  once  that  something  was  up,  but  treated  them 
as  if  we  were  glad  to  see  them.  The  Indians 
asked  for  dinner  and  were  made  welcome,  although 
Carson,  to  take  no  chances  of  surprise,  ordered 
all  of  the  men  to  busy  themselves  about  the  horses 
while  he  and  Beckwourth  sat  at  the  peace  pipe 
with  the  pesky  redskins.  Carson’s  smile  never 
faded,  although  he  knew  that  treachery  was  in  the 
air,  and  we  all  anticipated  a  row  of  some  nature. 

“If  I  raise  my  hand,  boys,  kill  every  Indian  you 
can  get  a  shot  at,”  was  Kit’s  last  warning  as  we 
worked  away  at  the  animals. 


It  was  a  grim  scene  as  the  little  party  squatted 
in  the  circle,  with  Kit  and  the  darkey  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  as  guests  of  honor,  but  Kit  was  as  unconcerned 
as  if  he  had  been  with  civilized  friends.  He  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  Kiowa,  and  gathered  from  the 
whispers  that  the  Indians  had  no  idea  who  he  was. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  sub  chief  who  seemed  to  be 
in  command,  say: 

“This  nigger  used  to  be  with  Kit  Carson,  the 
great  white  warrior.”  Then  later:  “When  the 
pipe  goes  around  the  third  time,  you  kill  the  nig¬ 
ger  first,  then  kill  the  rest  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

There  was  not  a  movement  of  betrayal  on  Car¬ 
son’s  face,  but  he  quickly  planned  a  defense.  The 
big  pipe  went  around  the  second  time,  the  party 
sitting  still  as  death  while  we  looked  on  wonder¬ 
ing  what  would  happen  and  being  entirely  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  little  play  that  was  being  acted  below 
us. 

As  Kit  took  the  pipe  the  third  time  he  raised  his 
voice  and  said  in  Kiowa: 

“I  suppose  this  is  the  last  time  around.  You 
will  kill  me  this  time.” 

If  it  is  possible  for  an  Indian  to  turn  white  it 
occurred  right  then.  The  redskins  caught  at  their 
game,  threw  aside  their  blankets,  revealing  their 
knives  and  gesticulated  between  themselves. 

Carson  sat  motionless  while  we  watched,  ready 
to  pick  off  the  red  devils,  then  said  in  English: 

“I  am  Kit  Carson.  These  are  my  men.  If  you 
make  a  move  and  I  raise  my  hand  you  will  all  of 
you  drop  dead  where  you  are.” 

With  that  Kit  whipped  out  two  revolvers,  but 
the  braves  fell  on  their  faces  in  the  turf  and  began 
to  crawl  away  in  the  grass. 

“Stop !  ”  yelled  Kit,  “you’re  a  nice  set  of  cowards. 
Shame  upon  you  and  your  tribe.  The  Great 
Father  has  seen  you  and  knows  you  for  cowards. 
Get  up  and  go  back  for  your  bows  and  arrows. 
Here,  take  food  with  you  and  go  tell  your  people 
that  you  smoked  the  peace  pipe  with  Kit  Carson 
arid  did  not  kill  him.” 

Kit’s  face  was  a  study  as  he  raised  his  hand 
majestically  and  waved  the  crawling  things  out  of 
his  sight,  as  if  in  disgust. 

“Bed  dogs!”  he  exclaimed  as  he  watched  them 
sneak  away.  Then  he  patted  his  horse  affection¬ 
ately  upon  the  neck,  counted  the  brass  nails  in  the 
stock  of  his  gun  and  forgot  the  incident. 
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The  Lost  Gold  Hunters  of  the  Black  Hills 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  NORTHWEST 
Contributed  by  Capt.  w.  h.  Rogers 

{continued  from  SEPTEMBER.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER. 
UR  Christmas  celebration  over,  we  went  to 
work  diligently  to  police  and  generally  fix 
up  our  camp  for  winter  quarters.  New  tents 
having  just  been  issued  to  us,  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  we  might  expect  to  remain  here 
for  considerable  time  to  rest,  as  we  had  been  in  the 
field  pretty  much  all  the  time  since  the  regiment 
was  organized,  in  September,  1862.  We  had  just 
finished  making  little  fire-places,  so  that  we  could 
warm  our  tents  during  the  cold  weather,  and  had 
settled  down  to  enjoy  our  anticipated  solid  com¬ 
fort,  when  orders  were  suddenly  received  one  even¬ 
ing  for  us  to  be  ready  to  move  promptly  at  day¬ 
light,  in  light  marching  order,  our  baggage  to  fol¬ 
low  at  leisure.  So  we  struck  out  next  morning 
through  the  mud  and  rain  towards  the  Tennessee 
river,  the  atmosphere  fairly  blue  with  expressions 
of  the  opinions  held  concerning  the  injustice  of  our 
treatment.  The  rain  increased,  the  mud  got  deeper, 
and  the  boys,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  their  un¬ 
comfortable  situation,  began  to  sing  cheerfully, 
“Sing  the  Lead,  Mark  Twain,  Quarter  Less  Twain,” 
etc.,  with  an  occasional  shout  of  “Grab  a  root!”  or 
a  boisterous  request  to  “Shoot  that  roustabout!” 

Dinner  time  soon  arrived  and  found  us  about 
half  way  to  Cottonville,  Alabama,  a  little  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  fifteen  miles  further 
on,  which  was  our  destination.  We  ate  our  side- 
meat,  hardtack  and  coffee  in  silence  under  the 
scrub-oak  trees,  and  were  soon  again  on  the  road, 
struggling  along  in  rain  and  yellow  mud,  which 
was  sticky  and  about  the  consistency  of  putty, 
until  the  wet  drums  beat  their  forlorn  tattoo,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  we  were  nearing  camp.  Everybody 
was  wet  through,  excepting  where  protected  by 
their  ponchos,  that  most  useful  article  of  a  soldier’s 
equipment,  which  covered  his  shoulders  and  body 
down  to  the  knees.  When  the  tattoo  had  finished, 
we  halted  near  some  vacant  buildings  in  the  timber 
on  the  river  bank,  and  proceeded  to  make  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  we  could  under  the  shelter  of  the 
buildings  and  around  rousing  fires,  whilst  waiting 


for  our  wagons,  which  were  stuck  in  the  mud  some 
miles  behind.  The  wagons  reached  camp  in  the 
early  morning,  and  a  good  breakfast,  washed  down 
with  the  best  of  all  drinks  the  soldier  knows — • 
good,  hot  coffee — obliterated  our  former  discomfort 
and  made  us  pity  the  unfortunates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dispute,  who  were  destitute  of  this  great 
boon. 

The  morning  sun  peeped  boldly  through  the 
cloudy  mist  that  overhung  the  river,  and  found  us 
in  good  humor,  though  not  entirely  dry.  Here  we 
pitched  our  camp,  using  such  of  the  houses  as  Avere 
habitable  for  quarters,  which,  together  with  a  few 
tents,  housed  our  little  command  very  comfortably. 
Next  morning  we  answered  the  roll  call  at  reveille, 
dry,  clean  and  ready  for  duty,  which  was  to  patrol 
our  side  of  the  river  for  about  ten  miles  distance 
each  way,  to  prevent  any  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  from  crossing.  Our  orders,  should  the 
enemy  appear  in  force,  were  to  notify  by  courier 
the  commanding  officer  at  Woodville,  and  to  enter¬ 
tain  them  briskly  until  the  head  of  the  procession 
arrived.  For  this  purpose  we  received  a  few  cav¬ 
alry  horses,  which  were  used  for  picket  duty,  there¬ 
by  saving  considerable  marching  on  our  part.  This 
increased  our  time  off  duty,  which  we  spent  getting 
acquainted  with  our  neighbors,  mostly  poor  whites 
who  had  escaped  the  conscription  officers  and  were 
only  too  glad  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  Con¬ 
federate  army,  where  they  would  get  even  less  to 
eat  than  they  did  at  home.  We  kept  a  pretty  sharp 
eye  on  the  men  folks,  for,  though  apparently  very 
honest,  they  would  bear  Avatching.  Some  of  the  girls 
had  also  aroused  the  suspicions  of  some  of  our 
boys,  Avho  evidently  considered  them  dangerous,  for 
I  noticed  they  Avatclied  them  continually  Avhile  off 
duty  and  even  sat  up  quite  late  at  night  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  One  particularly  suspicious 
voung  felloAV  Avas  so  afraid  that  a  nice  looking 
young  cracker  would  do  something  that  Avould  com¬ 
promise  the  safety  of  the  army  that  he  held  her 
closely  around  the  Avaist  for  a  long  time.  Alas! 
hoAV  cruel  is  the  green-eyed  monster  “Suspicion.” 
She,  poor  thing,  submitted  passively  and  did  not 
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show  the  least  disposition  to  retaliate.  No  doubt 
she  was  perfectly  harmless  and  her  intentions  were 
strictly  honorable. 

I  also  observed  that  my  comrade,  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
lins,  was  exceedingly  attentive  to  the  prettiest  girl 
of  all,  and  though  he  was  not  by  nature  suspicious, 
he  did  not  allow  her  to  get  out  of  his  sight  oftener 
than  he  could  help.  He  seemed  to  forget  that  he 
was  bound  by  oath  not  to  aid  or  comfort  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  country,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  was  making  her  comfortable. 

The  days  slipped  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  multi¬ 
plied  into  a  month.  Collins  was  still  devoted  to 
this  particular  “enemy’’  of  the  country,  and  I, 
when  off  duty,  amused  myself  watching  the  “con¬ 
spiracy”  ripen.  Everyone  in  general  was  having 
a  good  time,  and  occasionally  varied  the  monotony 
with  stray  shots  at  Confederate  parties  who  once 
in  a  while  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  we  would  visit  a  still  house  in  the 
mountains  and  get  a  canteen  or  two  of  Apple-Jack, 
but  the  greatest  excitement  we  had  and  the  final 
climax  reached  was  when  Collins  attended  a  ball 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  the  command. 

The  ball  room  was  a  large  log  house,  a  single 
room,  with  a  big  fire-place  in  one  corner,  around 
which  was  grouped  those  of  the  party  who  were 
not  dancing.  Others  were  seated  on  the  rows  of 
benches  around  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room. 
These  benches  were  formed  by  placing  the  split- 
bottomed  chairs  at  intervals  and  laying  planks 
over  the  space  between  and  from  chair  to  chair. 
The  fire  had  been  allowed  to  burn  low,  so  that  the 
fire-place  was  filled  with  coals  and  hot  ashes,  in 
which  were  buried  a  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes 
roasting  for  the  dancers.  In  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  room,  seated  on  an  empty  pork  barrel,  was 
the  fiddler,  an  old  darky,  whose  soul  was  filled  with 
music.  He  could  scrape  the  “Arkansas  Traveler,” 
“Money  Musk,”  “The  Eocky  Eoad  to  Dublin”  and 
kindred  tunes  in  a  manner  that  would  put  action 

into  a  wooden  leg.  At  last  the  music  started,  after 

* 

a  great  deal  of  tuning  and  “rosining  the  bow,”  and 
the  strains  of  the  “Arkansas  Traveler”  pierced  the 
hum  of  conversation.  Meanwhile  Collins  and  his 
sweetheart  were  conversing  pensively  near  the  fire¬ 
place,  he  slowly  twisting  the  ends  of  his  mustache, 
making  the  little  waxed  points  stick  straight  out, 
while  his  companion  leaned  languidly  against  the 
chimney,  placidly  gnawing  a  large  sweet  potato. 
Suddenly  her  wandering  eyes  caught  sight  of  our 


regimental  sutler,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
door  post  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  watch¬ 
ing  the  dancers.  She  looked  him  over  carefully. 
He  was  a  good  looking  fellow  and  sported  the  only 
suit  of  citizen’s  clothes  and  white  shirt  in  the  room. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  sutler,  dodging  through 
the  dancers,  reached  the  fire-place  beside  Collins, 
and  Cinthy,  Collins’  partner,  deliberately  handed 
her  half-eaten  potato  to  a  neighbor  with  the  re¬ 
mark:  “Sal,  hold  my  tater  ’til  I  dance  with  this 
feller  with  the  store  clothes  on.”  Whereupon  she 
seized  the  unoffending  sutler  by  the  arm  and 
whirled  him  away  into  the  intricate  mazes  of  the 
dance,  leaving  poor  Collins  blushing  in  confusion, 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  party.  This  was 
too  much  for  my  comrade,  who,  heedless  alike  of 
the  rain  and  mud,  marched  angrily  back  to  camp, 
passed  the  sentinel,  never  answering  his  challenge, 
and  missing  death  by  only  a  few  inches.  He  was 
never  again  known  to  pay  attention  to  a  woman  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

The  winter  passed  into  spring.  We  were  all 
thoroughly  rested  and  heartily  tired  of  the  monot¬ 
ony  and  continual  guard  duty  over  the  same 
ground.  Collins  had  resumed  his  usual  cheerful¬ 
ness  once  more  and  promised  to  resume  his  story 
at  the  next  favorable  opportunity,  which  occurred 
in  a  few  days  when  we  were  both  on  duty,  he  as 
officer  of  the  guard  and  I  as  officer  of  the  day.  We 
had,  of  course,  to  keep  awake  all  the  time,  and  the 
intervals  between  guard  relief  and  guard  rounds 
were  spent,  while  the  relief  guard  slept,  in  conver¬ 
sation. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON  A  SCOUT  TO  SUNDANCE. 

“Captain,”  began  Lieutenant  Collins,  “I  ha\'e  had 
the  fire  made  in  a  new  place  to-night,  out  under 
that  big  oak  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
rear  of  the  guard  tent.  Sergeant  Bailey  had  the 
boys  fix  up  a  sort  of  settee  out  of  that  old  fallen 
tree,  and  we  can  have  it  pretty  comfortable  to¬ 
night.  The  boys  are  rather  sweet  on  you  ever  since 
they  hid  that  bee  gum  under  your  cot  and  General 
Wood  was  so  angry  about  it.” 

“Never  mind  the  bee  gum,  Collins,”  said  I.  “Go 
on  with  your  story.” 

“Let  me  think;  where  did  I  leave  off?  Now  1 
have  it.  We  had  just  gotten  to  Fort  Laramie, 
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hadn’t  we?  That  was  in  ’52.  Well,  we  put  m  the 
winter  at  the  fort,  and  got  mighty  sick  of  it,  too. 
13e  Lecompt  got  at  his  old  game  again  with  the 
officers  of  the  post  and  won  considerable  money 
during  the  cold  weather  after  New  Years,  while  I 
played  chuck-a-luck  and  poker  with  the  boys  to  kill 
time.  De  Lecompt,  having  been  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  found  himself  quite  at  home  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  whole  garrison. 

“The  government  had  not  yet  fully  established 
the  Red  Cloud  agency,  but  the  commanding  officer 
had  lately  received  orders  to  send  out  a  scouting 
party  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Walker,  who  was 
afterwards  in  the  Confederate  army,  to  look  up  a 
location  for  a  post  and  to  pick  up  any  information 
which  might  be  of  service  to  the  department.  De 
Lecompt  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  main  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  instructions,  and  handled  his  informa¬ 
tion  so  well  that  he  not  only  succeeded  in  getting 
permission  to  accompany  the  party  as  aide-de- 
camp,  but  took  us  all  as  frontier  scouts,  with  the 
same  pay  as  enlisted  men.  This  suited  us  all,  as  it 
gave  us  the  opportunity  we  were  seeking  to  collect 
all  the  information  about  the  country  we  could,  for 
we  had  determined  to  start  out  prospecting  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  the  spring.  It  was  now  about  the 
middle  of  October.  It  was  considered  advisable  at 
headquarters  to  get  on  the  march  at  once  and  take 
advantage  of  the  Indian  summer  weather,  which 
would  probably  last  until  Christmas,  and  possibly 
till  later.  We  were  to  travel  in  light  marching 
order,  taking  only  rations  and  tent  flies,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  mark  out  a  wagon  route  to  the  point 
chosen  for  the  location  of  the  agency.  This  was  not 
a  difficult  task,  as  the  country  was  mostly  prairie, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  look  up  good  cross¬ 
ings  over  the  streams  and  chop  a  road  through  the 
straggling  brush  and  small  timber  which  grew  in 
the  creek  bottoms  at  the  fording  places. 

“Company  C,  Second  cavalry,  had  been  detailed 
as  the  scouting  party,  and  we  left  the  fort  one 
morning  early  in  November,  each  of  us  aglow  with 
the  feeling  of  freedom  and  cheerfulness  known  only 
to  the  adventurous  frontiersman  of  the  unexplored 
wilderness.  Our  route  lay  a  little  northeast  for 
several  day%  until  we  reached  the  Bad  Lands,  with 
its  labyrinth  of  lava  beds  and  destitution  of  vege¬ 
tation,  with  only  here  and  there  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water.  We  wandered  over  and  around  this  wil¬ 
derness  of  desolation — which  is  avoided  even  by 


the  Indians,  except  as  a  hiding  place — for  several 
days,  until  Lieutenant  Walker  had  made  a  hasty 
survey  and  ascertained  its  geographical  bearings. 
We  then  journeyed  northward.  On  we  traveled 
over  the  trackless  prairie,  whose  rolling  surface 
was  varied  only  by  an  occasional  mound  or  hill, 
starting  numerous  antelopes  in  the  tall  grass  or 
among  the  scattered  brush  that  bordered  the  little 
streams,  though  we  rarely  got  near  enough  to 
shoot.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  enough 
water,  and  would  have  fared  badly  had  it  not  been 
for  the  two  frontiersmen.  Brown  and  King,  who 
seemed  to  know  just  where  to  look  for  it,  the  result 
of  their  wanderings  over  the  plains. 

Buffalo  chips  furnished  us  fuel  when  wood  was 
unobtainable,  which  was  frequently  the  case.  The 
buffalo,  which  furnishes  to  the  Indian  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter,  was  often  our  victim.  We  came 
upon  an  immense  herd  of  many  thousands  moving 
toward  their  winter  range  south  of  the  Arkansas 
river.  It  was  no  trick  at  all  to  kill  as  many  as  we 
wanted;  not  more  difficult  than  to  slaughter  so 
many  Texas  cattle;  much  easier,  in  fact,  as  they 
were  slower  of  motion  than  the  cattle.  The  buf¬ 
falos  were  very  fat  and  excellent  eating.  We  over¬ 
took  several  parties  of  Indians,  who  were  appar¬ 
ently  quite  friendly,  for  this  was  before  the  days 
of  Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail’s  su¬ 
premacy.  It  was  safer  to  travel  through  their 
lands  at  that  time  than  it  afterwards  became. 

“We  had  gotten  as  far  north  as  the  place  where 
the  Sioux  held  their  annual  ‘sun  dance,’  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Laramie.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country  had  changed  ;  there  were 
more  streams  and  the  little  hills  were  higher,  and 
we  loitered  around  gathering  facts  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  listening  to  the  legends  of  the  Indians 
around  our  camp-fires.  We  prospected  here  and 
there  for  placer  gold,  finding  enough  to  convince 
us  that  a  more  diligent  search  would  result  in  find¬ 
ing  gold  in  generous  quantities.  We  found  that 
the  Indians  had  some  gold,  a  few  nuggets  and  some 
shot  gold,  and  we  were  confident  that  where  that 
was  obtained  more  could  be  found.  We  had  learned 
something  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and 
how  to  make  ourselves  understood  by  the  Indians, 
and  could  even  talk  to  them  a  little.  Indian  Crow 
could  always  command  respect  from  the  chiefs. 
The  tattooing  that  disfigured  his  manly  face  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Sioux  as  a  patent  of  nobility — 
the  war  paint  of  a  great  chief  from  a  far-off  conn- 
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try  over  the  sea — and  he  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  this  impression,  learned  to  converse  with 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  never  failed  to 
carry  out  the  idea  that  he  was  a  superior  savage, 
part  white.  We  soon  turned  south,  homeward 
bound,  killing  a  few  rabbits  and  sage  hens,  which 
were  plentiful  and  quite  tame.  They  fed  upon  a 
vegetable,  a  kind  of  pea,  called  prairie  apple,  and 
were  very  good  eating.  Crow  said  he  had  lived 
upon  them  entirely  for  days  once  when  he  was  lost 
upon  the  prairies.  Before  we  got  back  Lieutenant 
Walker  located  the  site  for  the  new  agency,  a  little 
south  of  the  Band  Lands. 

“We  passed  on  southwest  towards  Fort  Laramie, 
our  horses  stumbling  through  a  prairie  dog  village, 
which  consisted  of  many  acres  of  little  mounds 
formed  by  the  dirt  removed  from  the  holes  which 
honeycombed  the  ground  several  feet  deep  and 
furnished  homes  for  the  dogs.  Some  of  the  holes 
were  wells,  and  supplied  the  occupants  with  water. 
Each  hole  had  a  dog  family,  and  we  found  some 
of  them  sharing  their  domestic  arrangements  with 
a  snake  and  an  owl.  Why  reptile,  bird  and  beast 
should  live  so  amicably  together  nobody  knew. 

“The  weather  was  still  quite  pleasant,  though  the 
nights  were  very  cold,  and  we  were  all  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  back  to  the  post  and  out  of  the  way  of 
probable  blizzards.  Our  orders  were  to  reach  the 
fort  by  Christmas,  and  it  was  now  the  first  of  De- 

{To  Be  i 


cember.  The  bright,  sunshiny  days  left  us  and  dy¬ 
ing  snowflakes  filled  the  air  when  we  were  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Laramie,  but  we  hurried  on 
and  reached  the  post  in  time  for  supper.  The  post 
commander  assigned  us  quarters  in  a  good  log 
house  near  the  quartermaster’s  department,  where 
we  messed  in  company  with  two  other  frontiers¬ 
men,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Kent,  who  had  arrived 
during  our  absence.  Crow,  as  usual,  was  a  great 
favorite,  and  managed  our  mess  so  successfully 
that  we  had  the  best  to  be  obtained.  We  had  four 
good  hunters  who  supplied  us  with  game  whenever 
permitted  to  go  out  of  the  post.  Our  new  com¬ 
rades,  Wood  and  Kent,  proved  to  be  splendid  fel¬ 
lows,  and  our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  took  them 
into  our  confidence  and  explained  to  them  our 
chances  of  finding  rich  placers  up  in  the  hills. 
This  resulted  in  a  solemn  agreement  to  put  our¬ 
selves  under  the  orders  of  De  Lecompt,  to  organize 
and  start  for  the  hills  in  the  early  spring.” 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  Collins  stopped,  the 
moon  had  disappeared  some  time  before,  and,  for¬ 
tifying  ourselves  with  a  big  tin  cup  of  hot  coffee 
which  had  beeen  simmering  before  the  fire  for  the 
last  half  hour,  we  stepped  out  of  the  firelight,  Col¬ 
lins  to  call  the  relief  guard  and  I  to  make  the 
rounds  once  more  in  the  silver  gray  of  the  early 
dawn. 

^tinned. ) 


ON  GROWING  OLD 


Lily  A.  Long. 

The  dear  old  days  are  gone  for  aye,  I  sighed. 

And  strove  to  read  again  the  darkening  years ; 
And  with  the  voice  of  one  who  speaks  through 
tears, 

“Forever  gone,”  sad  Memory  replied. 

But,  as  the  Mother-heart  might  gently  chide 
A  child  that  trembles  at  its  unknown  fears. 

The  voice  of  love  makes  answer  (and  doubt 
clears ) — 

“Nay,  saiTst  thou  then  alone  upon  the  tide?” 

I  turn  to  the  receding  shore.  Behold, 

There  dwell  but  ghosts  of  all  that  used  to  be. 

And  all  the  lives  that  mine  with  love  enfold 
Are  ever  keeping  even  pace  with  me. 

Oh,  love,  I  cannot  fear  the  growing  old. 

Since  I  may  never  grow  away  from  thee ! 
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Frolic  on  the  Frontier  I 


By  William  Elmer  Jones 


There  are  but  few  in  this  broad  land  who 
have  even  the  faintest  conception  of  frontier 
life,  and  the  perils  of  the  prairies  are  only 
thought  of  when  attention  is  called  to  them  by 
song  or  story.  Therefore  how  natural  it  is  for 
all  of  us  who  live  in  comfortable  homes,  surround¬ 
ed  by  and  indulging  in  the  social  functions  of  city, 
town,  or  rural  section  to  overlook  the  strenuous 
life  of  the  frontiersman.  A  shudder  passes 
through  the  fragile  frame  of  the  city-bred  girl 
when  she  hears  the  word  “Cowboy.”  The  dapper 


horse  and  wild  steer  still  roam  the  plains  in  this 
western  country. 

To  bring  to  the  realization  of  all  who  desire  to 
know  what  frontier  existence  really  is,  the  enter¬ 
prising  citizens  of  Cheyenne,  the  once  called 
“Magic  City”  of  Wyoming,  annually  present  a 
festival  to  which  the  whole  world  is  invited.  Then 
and  there  the  life  of  the  plainsman  is  laid  bare 
for  the  edification  of  the  “tenderfeet.”  The  actors 
do  not  study  their  parts  for  the  occasion,  hence 
the  entire  performance  is  perfectly  natural,  which 


THE  SHOSHONE  INDIANS  AT  THE  “FRONTIER  DAY”  CELEBRATION. 


clerk,  who  knows  the  mesh  of  linen  to  a  nicety  as 
soon  as  his  educated  eye  gazes  on  the  fabric,  winks 
knowingly  when  allusion  is  made  to  the  wild  horse 
or  the  wild  steer;  the  former  conceives  a  rufiian, 
the  latter  a  myth,  a  “has-been,”  something  that 
may  have  existed  years  ago  but  like  the  bufialo, 
long  since  exterminated.  Nothwithstanding  these 
verdicts  of  the  uninitiated  and  the  misinformed, 
frontier  life  is  a  reality  and  the  cowboy,  the  wild 


fact  adds  zest  to  the  game  and  increases  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  spectator.  The  feats  performed  could 
not  be  learned  in  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  but 
are  the  natural  results  of  practical  experience. 
The  program  consists  of  “broncho  busting’  con¬ 
tests,  roping  and  tying  wild  steers,  speeding  cow 
ponies  by  the  maidens  and  wives  of  the  cowboys 
families,  testing  the  running  qualities  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  strain  of  cow  ponies,  Indian  pony  racing  by 
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A  PARTY  OF  WESTERN  WOMEN  AT  THE  “FRONTIER 
day”  celebration.  THE  WESTERN  WOMAN 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  ENJOY  THE  SADDLE. 


both  bucks  and  squaws  and  dancing  by  the  aborig¬ 
ines. 

With  such  a  program  is  it  any  wonder  that 
thousands  of  spectators  travel  to  the  Magic  City 
to  view  these  wild  Western  performances? 

The  star  performers  of  the  two  days’  show  were 
the  cowboys,  attracted  by  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
committee.  There  were  hundreds  present,  and  to 
their  daring  and  almost  inconceivable  feats  of 
horsemanship  and  strength  was  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  entertainment.  These  intrepid  act¬ 
ors,  who  in  reality  were  only  doing  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do  every  day  in 
the  year  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  were  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  lot  of  men.  Clad  in  their  “shaps,”  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  blazing  sun  by  broad  brimmed  hats 
or  tall  sombreros,  with  their  ropes  hanging  from 
the  horns  of  the  saddles  and  their  trusty  revolvers 
in  the  holts  at  their  hips,  the  cowboys  looked  like 
dangerous  men.  Never  were  looks  more  deceptive, 
for  in  reality  as  a  class  they  are  courteous,  quiet 
and  unpretentious,  ready  at  all  times  to  give  in¬ 
formation  and  with  hearts  as  big  as  their  “shaps” 
to  do  a  charitable  deed  for  anyone  in  distress. 
]\Ien  with  iron  nerves  and  frames  of  steel,  they  are 
always  ready  for  the  emergency,  be  it  pleasant  or 
disagreeable.  The  gun  in  its  holt  is  just  as  inno¬ 
cent  as  the  rope  on  the  saddle  horn,  only  ready  for 
use  when  necessity  demands.  The  cowboy  is  born, 
he  is  not  made.  From  tender  years  his  life  is 
spent  in  the  saddle.  Master  of  the  herd,  he  learns 
in  early  youth  to  rope,  throw,  and  tie  the  wild 
steers  that  outweigh  him  a  score  to  one.  A  cow¬ 
boy’s  weapon  is  his  “rope,”  and  so  he  calls  it,  not 
a  “lariat,”  as  the  novel  writer  terms  it. 


To  the  stranger  from  the  East  a  bucking  bron¬ 
cho  is  only  a  bucking  broncho,  no  matter  what 
his  action.  To  the  “barnacle,”  or  old  plainsman, 
there  are  grades  of  bucking,  and  he  enjoys  the 
exhibition  with  the  keen  appreciation  of  compe¬ 
tent  criticism,  discriminating  between  the  “hog- 
ger,”  the  “rag^er,”  the  “head  fighter,”  the  “rol¬ 
ler,”  and  the  “whirler.”  Some  of  these  equine 
wonders  know  only  enough  to  eat  hay,  and  it  is 
sometimes  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  novice  if 
they  possess  even  that  instinctive  quality  of  self 
preservation. 

The  last  celebration  of  Frontier  Day  was  held 
in  Cheyenne  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  August,  and 
it  attracted  more  visitors  than  any  previous  en¬ 
tertainment  of  its  kind,  there  being  over  twenty 
thousand  strangers  in  the  city  for  the  two  days. 
Extensive  arrangements  were  made  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  guests  and  no  one  slept  out  in  the  open 
or  went  to  bed  hungry.  Considering  that  the 
population  of  the  city  was  more  than  doubled,  the 
results  spoke  favorably  for  the  sagacity  and  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements. 

The  colors  of  the  carnival  were  orange  and  black, 
and  everywhere  they  stood  out  in  evidence.  Houses 
were  decorated,  festoons  were  hung  across  the 
streets,  every  store  window  displayed  the  public 
spirit  of  its  owner  by  a  liberal  showing  of  Fron¬ 
tier  Day  colors.  With  such  a  universal  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Carnival  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  was 
such  a  big  success. 

The  exercises  were  billed  to  take  place  at  Fron¬ 
tier  Park  each  afternoon  and  thither  the  thous¬ 
ands  wended  their  way.  The  grand  stand  was 
filled  in  a  twinkling  and  then  in  the  best  of  humor 


STEERS  IN  THE  CORRAL. 
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the  visitors  took  up  their  positions  around  the 
outside  edge  of  the  half  mile  ring.  There  they  re¬ 
mained,  five  and  six  deep,  during  the  entire  per¬ 
formance.  The  Great  West  seldom  witnessed  a 
more  brilliant  scene  and  more  seldom  still  did  a 
better  natured  gathering  ever  come  together  upon 
any  occasion.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  East¬ 
ern  reader,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  arrest  was  necessary  during  the  two  days  of 
the  carnival.  Could  the  cities  of  the  East  show  a 
better  record? 


ing  in  weight  from  a  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred 
pounds,  never  having  been  fettered  by  rope  or 
hackamore,  unaccustomed  even  to  the  presence  of 
man,  these  fiery  wild  horses  were  driven  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses  to  the  race  track  corral. 

It  was  a  most  unique  race,  with  these  untamed 
steeds,  the  object  being  for  the  riders  to  draw  for 
horses  and  with  one  assistant,  to  saddle,  bridle, 
mount  and  travel  one-half  mile.  Time  commenced 
from  the  exit  of  the  animal  from  the  corral.  With 
the  rope  around  his  neck,  frightened  by  his  contact 


A  REVIVAL  OF  THE  OLD  TIME  “WAR  DANCE.” 


In  the  judges’  stand  a  court  judge,  a  United 
States  marshal  and  a  merchant  officiated  as  judges 
and  their  decisions  were  not  appealed  from. 

With  Western  promptness  the  first  race  of  the 
Carnival  was  called  at  1  o’clock.  It  was  a  free- 
for-all  running  event  in  which  eight  horses  started. 
Being  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  it  passed  the  grand 
stand  twice,  and  a  closer  race  was  seldom  run,  for 
daylight  was  not  seen  between  the  leaders  from 
start  to  finish,  Frank  Irwin  winning  on  his  Bour¬ 
bon  a  bare  nose  ahead  of  the  next  competitor. 

Fifty  wild  horses  had  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Charles  Irwin,  of  the  Iron  Mountain  ranch,  vary- 


with  the  thousands  of  human  beings,  these  wild 
animals  showed  their  fright  and  terror  in  the 
most  demonstrative  way  by  jumping,  snorting, 
rearing,  leaping,  falling  and  pitching.  They  were 
finally  led  to  the  center  of  the  field.  The  acumen 
of  the  cowboy  was  put  to  the  test.  By  no  means  i  lie 
least  of  his  difficulties  was  to  reach  his  horse  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  rope.  When  he  succeeded 
in  blindfolding  the  animal,  the  real  work  of  s:u.l- 
dling  commenced.  With  the  regard  whicli  a 
mother  would  show  an  infant  child  the  cowboy 
approached  his  pony  with  saddle  in  hand.  Mowly 
and  gingerly  a  hand  was  placed  on  the  horse’s 
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back,  followed  by  the  adjustment  of  his  saddle. 
With  the  first  tautening  of  the  cinch  strap  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  back  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  and 
with  straight  and  deliberate  motion  went  soaring 
into  the  air.  The  attempt  having  once  been  made, 
however,  the  cowboy  stuck  to  his  task  until  the 
saddle  was  adjusted.  Then  came  the  placing  of 
the  hackamore,  a  halter-like  arrangement  where¬ 
with  to  guide  the  unruly  beast,  taking  the  place  of 
a  bridle.  In  an  instant  the  mount  was  made,  the 
hood-wink  dropped  and  the  animal  stood  quiver¬ 
ing,  either  from  fear  or  anger.  Saddled,  bridled 
and  ridden  inside  of  two  minutes  was  a  feat  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  average  person  to  comprehend,  but 
such  was  really  a  fact.  Frank  Irwin  on  a  sorrel 
three-year-old  was  the  first  to  take  the  saddle. 

Partly  coaxing,  twisting  the  hackamore,  driving 
his  purs  into  the  horse’s  flanks,  the  driver  used  his 
best  endeavors  to  start  the  brute  in  the  half-mile 
ring.  To  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  lunged  the 
maddened  animal,  quickly  followed  by  a  leap  into 
the  air  with  his  head  between  his  feet.  Deeper 
into  the  flanks  the  spurs  were  driven,  and  little 
drops  of  blood  spurted  from  the  pricked  sides.  It 
was  a  contest  between  man  and  beast.  Down  on 
his  side  the  animal  threw  himself,  carrying  the 
rider  with  him.  The  assistant  on  foot  caught  the 
horse  by  the  head  and  helped  him  to  arise.  The 
determined  rider  Wjas  again  seen  in  position,  not 
having  lost  his  seat  when  buried  under  the  horse’s 
side.  To  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  frenzied 
animal,  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  twenty  thousand 
human  beings  rent  the  air.  The  shouts  increased 
as  young  Irwin  started  toward  the  turn  in  the 
track,  lashing  and  whipping  his  horse,  and  com¬ 


pelling  it  to  run.  Evidently  imagining  it  was  do¬ 
ing  what  it  was  not  wanted  to  do,  the  animal  con¬ 
tinued  its  mad  chase  around  the  ring,  lashed  and 
spurred  by  its  rider,  and  finally  came  in  under 
the  wire  in  one  minute,  thirty-seven  and  one-fifth 
seconds.  Ten  other  horses  had  been  entered  in 
this  contest,  and  only  one  had  started  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  duly  saddled,  when  the  race  was  won. 

To  make  the  celebration  more  complete  it  was 
only  meet  and  fitting  that  the  aborigines  be  rep¬ 
resented.  To  secure  this  object  fifteen  bucks  and 
ten  squaws  were  borrowed  from  the  Shoshone  res¬ 
ervation  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  When 
the  wild  horse  race  had  ended  the  bucks  appeared, 
mounted  on  their  favorite  ponies,  all  saddleless, 
some  with  bridles,  others  with  hackaniores,  while 
one  or  two  of  the  ponies  were  absolutely  bare. 
They  lined  up  before  the  judges’  stand.  The  start 
was  given,  the  race  was  on.  Under  the  lash  of  the 
quirt  the  wiry  little  ponies  did  their  best  to  get 
to  the  front.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  long  legs 
of  the  Indians  fairly  encircled  the  bodies  of  their 
ponies.  The  race  was  for  a  twenty-dollar  purse, 
the  winner  to  receive  fifteen  dollars  in  money,  the 


FRANK  IRWIN,  BOSLER,  WYO.,  ONE  OF  THE  PLUCKIEST 
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second  best  three  dollars,  and  the  third  two  dol¬ 
lars. 

Yellow-Calf,  the  chief,  had  the  best  horse,  and 
came  under  the  wire  an  easy  winner.  An  amus¬ 
ing  feature  of  this  event  was  the  paying  of  the 
prizes.  Not  satisfied  with  the  judges’  promises, 
poor  Lo  wanted  his  money  when  he  earned  it,  and 
before  he  dismounted  it  was  given  him  in  green¬ 
backs  of  the  realm. 

The  skill  of  the  frontier  is  not  confined  to  the 
sterner  sex.  In  many  instances  homes  are  miles 
apart,  separated  by  mountains  unbroken  by  wagon 
roads.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  women  of  the  families  should  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art  of  riding.  To  test  this  skill  the 
next  event  on  the  program  was  a  ladies’  cow  pony 
race.  A  good,  fair  start  was  made  and  for  over 
seven  hundred  yards  the  two  leaders  ran  as  one 
horse,  the  third  a  good  second.  In  the  back  stretch 
the  pole  horse  lengthened  out,  but  the  gain  was  al¬ 
most  imperceptible.  The  ladies  rode  admirably 
and  used  skill  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
jockey.  One  hundred  yards  from  the  wire  the 
race  was  by  no  means  won,  but  at  the  critical 
point  Mrs.  W.  H.  Irwin,  mounted  on  Old  Gold,  a 
beautiful  sorrel  steed,  forged  a  head  to  the  front 
in  a  wonderful  burst  of  speed,  and  made  the  finish 
a  winner  in  fifty-four  and  three-fifths  seconds. 

About  this  time  the  clouds  obscured  the  sun,  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  but  such  was  the  fascination  of 
the  spectators  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
weather,  for  the  next  event  was  one  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  the  first  half  of  the  bucking  and 
pitching  contest.  Twenty-six  cowboys  were  en¬ 
tered,  all  anxious  to  win  the  first  prize,  a  two- 
hundred-dollar  saddle,  ofi'ered  by  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Kailroad  Company.  Of  this  number  thirteen 
competed  each  day. 

There  w'ere  twenty-six  “outlaw”  horses  in  the 
Frontier  Park  corral,  and  an  equal  number  of 
fearless  men  ready  to  cut  out,  saddle,  mount  and 
ride  the  animals  assigned  to  them.  There  are  de¬ 
grees  of  fierceness  in  the  broncho’s  resistance,  and 
the  judges  decide  according  to  the  character  of 
the  movement  used  by  the  animal.  Each  degree 
has  a  naane.  For  instance,  a  “hogger”  bucks  low 
and  often,  coming  to  the  earth  with  all  four  legs 
stiff;  a  “ragger”  bucks  high,  descending  first  on 
his  hind  legs  then  on  his  front;  a  “roller”  throws 
himself  on  his  side  and  evidently,  endeavors  to  roll 
his  rider  off ;  a  “head  fighter”  bucks  high  and  be¬ 


tween  each  ascent  he  hits  his  own  head  first 
against  one  front  leg  and  then  the  other;  the 
“whirler”  is  the  worst  of  all,  for  he  bucks  high 
and  while  in  the  air  whirls  completely  around, 
first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other.  At  least  one  of 
these  obstreperous  movements  have  to  be  indulged 
in  continuously  to  make  a  broncho  an  “outlaw,” 
while  many  of  them  possess  two  or  more  of  the  try¬ 
ing  steps.  One  there  w^as  that  seemed  to  be  a 
high  school  graduate  in  all  forms  of  meanness 
combined.  In  the  corral  he  stood  alone,  even  his 
kind  fearing  to  approach  him,  outlawed  by  man 
and  brute  alike.  A  demon  on  four  legs,  snorting 
and  bidding  defiance  to  everything  that  dared  ap¬ 
proach  him.  A  year  previous  he  had  been  given 
as  a  prize  to  the  Cheyenne  Lodge  of  Elks,  who  in 
turn  had  given  the  brute  his  liberty  because  he 
was  not  worth  shooting.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
young  Frank  Irwin  to  ride  the  monster.  Although 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in 
weight,  the  intrepid  fellow  accepted  the  decision. 

The  horse  was  led  from  the  corral  by  a  rope 
around  his  neck.  The  beast  was  half  strangled, 
but  still  he  was  defiant.  He  refused  the  hacka- 
more  and  the  saddle,  bucking  vigorously  under  the 
slight  extra  weight.  The  multitude  looked  on  in 
quiet,  fearing  for  the  rider  that  the  slightest  noise 
might  make  his  mount  impossible.  With  a  spring 
he  was  in  the  saddle  and  simultaneously  the  crea¬ 
ture  commenced  his  tantrums.  He  bucked,  pitched. 
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reared,  milled,  dropped  to  his  knees  from  a  jarring 
lunge,  veered  to  the  right  and  left,  whirled  on 
front  feet,  then  on  his  hind  feet,  bucked  high  in  the 
air  and  came  down  with  legs  as  rigid  as  tent  poles. 
Every  device  that  horse  ever  resorted  to  was  tried 
in  quick  succession  by  the  wild  and  infuriated 
brute. 

All  this  time  Frank  Irwin  sat  in  his  saddle, 
his  cowboy  hat  held  high  in  the  air  with  his  right 
hand,  to  show  he  was  not  ‘^pulling  leather.”  His 
body  swayed  back  and  forth  like  a  reed.  The 
judges  were  satisfied  with  the  exhibition  and  sent 
the  rider’s  brother  to  hold  the  horse  and  tell  the 
rider  to  dismount.  The  brother  dashed  to  the 
young  man’s  side,  but  just  as  he  arrived  the  vic¬ 
ious  brute  made  a  lunge  and  Frank  Irwin’s  spur 
was  broken,  his  foot  thrown  out  of  the  stirrup  by 
his  brother’s  leg.  In  an  instant  the  frenzied  ani¬ 
mal  took  advantage  of  the  accident,  bucked  and 
threw  his  rider  to  the  ground,  impaling  him  there 
with  his  hind  feet.  A  groan  of  despair  and  terror 
from  the  spectators  rent  the  air,  women  fainted 
and  strong  men  turned  pale  with  fear.  A  score  of 
cowboys  spurred  their  ponies  and  dashed  to  the  re¬ 
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lief  of  their  fellow  rider.  Ere  they  arrived  Frank 
Irwin  had  regained  his  feet  and  demanded  the 
horse  be  caught  for  another  mount.  The  judges 
refused,  however,  and  the  fearless  fellow,  full  of 
pluck  and  pain,  had  to  be  content  with  third  prize, 
while  the  horse  drew  first  money  for  being  the 
worst  animal  in  the  corral. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  was  Elton  Perry  of 
Cheyenne,  who,  finding  that  his  horse  would  not 
submit  to  having  the  hackamore  on  his  head,  de¬ 
liberately  jumped  into  the  saddle  and  took  his 
punishment  with  both  hands  in  the  air.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  was  a  fine  one,  but  the  horse  soon  gave  out 
Avhen  under  the  saddle. 

An  Indian  ghost  dance  came  next,  and  to  the 
sonorous  beat  of  huge  drums  by  half  a  dozen  bucks, 
accompanied  by  the  dolorous  wail  of  the  dancers, 
a  dozen  red  skins  participated  in  the  weird  figures 
of  the  dance  that  in  early  days  had  an  ominous 
meaning  for  their  enemies. 

In  the  Indian  squaw  race  there  was  much  amuse¬ 
ment.  Ten  squaws  started,  but  the  contest  was 
between  Yellow  Calf,  Eain-in-the-Face  and  Ga¬ 
briel.  They  won  in  the  order  named,  and  when 
the  cash  prizes  had  been  distributed,  it  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  their  respective  liege  lords  come  to  the 
stand  and  get  the  money  that  their  wives  had  won 
and  which  was  handed  the  squaws  by  the  judges. 
Father  presumptuous  it  looked  to  see  Andy  Brazil, 
the  oldest  son  of  the  late  Chief  Washkie,  step  to 
the  side  of  his  fiancee.  Miss  Gabriel,  and  take  her 
prize  money  as  his  right.  But  such  is  the  custom 
among  the  noble  red  men. 

When  the  park  had  been  deserted  the  Magic 
City  was  all  astir.  The  streets  were  crowded. 
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masqueraders  promenaded  and  the  bands  held 
forth  on  the  principal  corners.  Two  masquerade 
balls  were  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  and  ten  thousand  people  assembled  at  the 
fete  day  committee’s  headquarters  to  witness  mov¬ 
ing  pictures. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the 
streets  were  again  lined  with  a  moving  throng. 
Horns,  cuckoos,  roosters  and  bands  blended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  din.  The  cowboys  added  to  the  merri¬ 
ment  by  making  dashes  down  the  street  to  please 
the  moving  picture  fiends.  Others  there  were  who 
saw  fit  to  appear  with  their  clothes  and  hair  cov¬ 
ered  with  hay  seed,  singing  “But  Oh,  What  a 
Difference  in  the  Morning!”  for  the  edification  of 
the  Eastern  visitors.  To  add  to  the  din  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  put  in  an  appearance  with  “Greasy 
Jim,”  a  grotesque  local  figure,  clad  in  a  brand  new 
suit,  carrying  the  banner.  They  marched  through 
the  streets  unmolested,  the  cowboys  showing  them 
as  much  respect  as  any  of  the  city  bred  people 
could  have  done. 

The  horse  racing  at  Frontier  Day  exhibitions 
has  an  ulterior  purpose  aside  from  being  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  speed.  The  eligibles  are  confined  to 
cow  ponies,  and  no  animal  can  participate  that  is 
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not  branded  and  that  has  not  been  used  in  the 
round-up.  In  order  to  advance  the  strain  of  this 
class  of  stock,  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  run¬ 
ning  cow  ponies.  They  thus  serve  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  strain  of  the  horses  used  on 
the  range.  This  improvement  was  very  noticeable 
when  comparison  was  made  between  the  white 
man’s  cow  ponies  and  the  Indians’  mustangs.  The 
Iron  Mountain  Cattle  Banch  won  all  but  one  of 
the  races,  and  this  fact  was  due  to  the  improved 
breed  of  horses  used  there. 

The  ladies’  cow  pony  race  was  indeed  a  race  to 
the  finish.  There  were  three  starters  and  the  prize 
was  a  handsome  solid  silver  loving  cup  offered  by 
the  Denver  Times,  and  the  contestants  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  ladies  who  had  received  a  place  in  the 
previous  ladies’  events  of  the  program.  Mounted 
on  Old  Gold,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Irwin  came  to  the  score, 
with  her  two  competitors  on  strange  horses.  In¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  one  of  the  horses 
was  not  a  cow  pony,  but  a  professional  running 
horse,  with  a  track  record  and  known  as  “Big 
Jim.” 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Irwin,  however,  withdrew  all 
objections  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  the  race 
was  on.  Clear  around  the  ring  to  the  home 
stretch  the  horses  traveled  neck  and  neck.  Less 
than  two  hundred  yards  had  to  be  traveled  when 
Old  Gold  made  one  of  his  tremendous  spurts  and 
brought  his  fair  rider  under  the  wire  first,  her 
hair  floating  in  the  air.  With  a  just  feeling  of 
pride  the  happy  owner  of-  the  horse  carried  his 
sister-in-law  like  a  babe  in  his  arms  from  her  sad¬ 
dle  to  her  place  in  the  press  stand.  Not  one  of 
the  thousands  who  witnessed  this  expression  of 
love  and  pride  could  fail  to  participate  in  the  rapt¬ 
urous  applause.  The  loving  cup  was  fairly  won, 
against  odds,  by  a  generous  owner,  a  fair  rider, 
and  a  good  horse. 

Every  one  was  alert  to  see  the  steer  roping  and 
tying  contest.  In  the  corral  nearly  forty  wild 
Texas  steers  awaited  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
Outside  the  corral  fence  were  as  many  cowboys 
ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  the  bo- 
vines’  intentions.  One  by  one  the  steers  were  let 
out.  Past  the  judges  they  ran,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  mounted  cowboys,  away  they  dashed 
for  a  place  of  freedom.  When  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  corral  the  watch  was  stopped  and  the 
cowboy  spurred  his  pony  in  pursuit  of  the  steer. 
Swinging  his  rope  over  his  head  he  closed  up  the 
gap  between  him  and  the  fleeing  animal.  With  a 
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swish  the  long  rope  sailed  through  the  air.  Around 
the  steer’s  head  it  invariably  fell  and  then,  with  a 
skillful  twist  of  the  wrist,  the  slack  was  made  to 
catch  a  hind  foot  if  possible,  but  certainly  one  of 
the  four.  Around  the  horn  of  the  saddle  the  other 
end  was  twisted  and  in  an  instant  the  intelligent 
little  cow  pony  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  A  second 
later  and  the  steer  was  brought  up  on  his  head, 
his  haunches,  or  his  back.  The  cowboy  dismounted 
and  the  pony  immediately  took  up  the  slack  until 
the  steer’s  weight  was  felt.  With  alacrity  the 
cowboy  tied  the  fettered  leg  and  then  drew  to  it 
another  extremity  and  then  a  third,  thus  leaving 
the  animal  absolutely  helpless.  As  soon  as  the 
last  knot  was  tied,  up  went  the  cowboy’s  hat  and 
the  time  of  the  tying  was  taken. 

Sometimes  the  rope  snapped  and  a  dozen  gener¬ 
ous  competitors  rode  hastily  to  the  cowboy’s  side 
and  threw  him  their  rope  so  that  he  had  a  chance 
to  win  the  prize.  Once  the  steer  was  so  heavy 
and  strong  that  he  threw  the  pony  and  rider  and 
another  horse  was  at  command  without  loss  of  time. 

The  world’s  record  to  rope  and  tie  a  steer  was 
one  minute,  thirteen  and  three-fifths  seconds,  and 
every  man  who  entered  the  contest  did  his  best  to 
low'er  it.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  was  accomplished,  when  “Billy” 
Fitch  of  Sterling,  Colorado,  performed  the  task  in 
the  remarkable  time  of  fifty-five  seconds.  He  was 
followed  by  his  brother  “Mont”  Fitch,  who  took 
the  second  prize  by  making  the  time  fifty-eight 
and  two-fifths  seconds. 

The  cunning  of  the  red  man  was  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  on  the  first  day  of  the  festivities.  The 
program  announced  that  there  was  to  be  an  old 
fashioned  stage  hold-up  by  Indians  and  a  rescue 
by  cowboys.  A  big  red  stage  coach  drawn  by  six 
mules  was  loaded  with  men  and  boys  in  front  of 
the  grand  stand.  In  the  upper  stretch  the  In¬ 
dians  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  firing  rapidly  at  the 
coach.  In  the  back  stretch  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  bunch  of  cowboys  and  a  fierce  battle  followed, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  aborigines.  The  fir¬ 
ing  continued,  however,  until  the  lower  end  of  the 
grand  stand  was  reached,  when  old  Chief  Yellow 
Calf  and  his  son  seemed  to  be  lagging  behind.  Two 
cowboys  fired  at  them  and -to  the  surprise  and  ter¬ 
ror  of  all  beholders,  the  red  men  raised  their  arms 
in  the  air  and  with  a  veritable  death  yell  rolled 
from  their  running  horses.  Instantly  there  was  a 
hush  all  over  the  stand.  Everybody  craned  their 
necks  to  see  what  had  happened.  They  saw  two 
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Indians  lying  in  the  dust  of  the  track,  apparently 
lifeless.  Men  rushed  to  their  sides  and  made  a 
hasty  examination.  A  red,  warm  fluid  was  com¬ 
ing  from  just  over  their  hearts.  They  did  not 
breathe.  Quietly  and  tenderly  they  were  lifted 
and  carried  back  of  the  judges’  stand.  Members 
of  the  press  inquired  of  the  bearers  whether  the 
Indians  were  hurt.  “Dead,”  came  back  the  awful 
answer  from  the  starter  of  the  races,  and  to  cor¬ 
roborate  his  answer  he  showed  his  hand,  smeared 
apparently  with  blood.  “What  are  their  names?” 
asked  another  enterprising  journalist,  and  as  the 
judge  stooped  to  raise  the  dead  man’s  hat  from 
his  face  he  met  the  grinning,  cunning  gaze  of  the 
red  skin.  He  had  conceived  a  part,  he  had  played 
it  to  perfection,  and  he  was  not  scratched.  His 
son  was  his  only  confidant.  To  allay  the  terror  of 
the  spectators,  they  were  both  compelled  to  walk 
out  unassisted  in  front  of  the  entire  grand  stand. 

In  this  way  Frontier  Day  of  1902  was  passed, 
and  many  thousands  left  the  Magic  City  resolved 
to  go  again  next  year  to  learn  more  of  and  view 
more  intelligently  the  exhibitions  of  skill  and  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  cowboys. 
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An  ancient  sage,  anticipating  for  the  evils 
prevalent  in  his  time  a  summary  vengeance 
through  the  Divine  interposition,  imaged, 
as  precursors  of  the  fatal  stroke,  the  most  sublime 
and  dreadful  phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 
“The  sun,”  he  declared,  “shall  be  turned  into  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  moon  into  blood  before  the  great  and 
the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come.” 

Many  times  since  this  utterance,  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore  it,  men  have  trembled  when  they  have  seen 
the  sun’s  place  in  the  sky  usurped  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  by  a  disc  of  inky  black,  or  the  moon’s  bright¬ 
ness  dimmed  and  discolored  with  a  reddish  stain; 
but  these  magnificent  spectacles  need  no  longer  be 
viewed  with  dread.  An  understanding  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  brought  about  enables  us  of 
modern  times  to  recognize  in  them  tokens  of  God’s 
power,  without  associating  them  with  the  thought 
of  his  wrath  against  ourselves  or  others.  An 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  such  as  will  be  visible  from 
all  parts  of  North  America  on  the  sixteenth  of 
this  month  of  October,  is  now  well  nigh  universally 
understood  to  result  from  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
and  this  shadow  is  so  far  from  unfamiliar  that  it 
produces,  as  we  all  perceive,  the  darkness  of  every 
night.  If,  at  sunset,  we  are  standing  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods,  we  easily  see  that  it  is  the  shadow 
of  Pike’s  Peak,  or  of  some  neighboring  elevation, 
that  has  enveloped  us ;  but,  in  a  more  general  view, 
these  mountain  shadows  will  appear  as  slight 
roughnesses  or  saw-tooth  projections  in  the  outline 
of  the  great  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  then,  for  the  moment,  imagine  that — out¬ 
doing  somewhat  Santos  Dumont  and  all  his  rivals 
— we  were  free  to  sail  above  the  ground  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles. 
We  might  their  pierce  the  shadow  from  side  to  side 
— and  what  should  we  see? 

First,  there  would  be  a  region  in  which  the  sun 
would  appear  partly  hidden  by  the  earth ;  as  when, 
a  moment  before  sunset,  the  mountain  cuts  off 
from  our  view  a  section  of  the  bright  orb;  this 


space  is  designated  as  the  penumbra.  On  pene¬ 
trating  it,  we  should  enter  upon  the  true  shadow, 
but  not  at  once  upon  complete  darkness.  At  first 
a  good  amount  of  light  would  reach  us,  similar  in 
quality  to  the  red  sunset  glow  which  remains  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  air  over  the  place  where  the  sun  has 
lately  gone  down.  The  central  core  of  the  shadow, 
lacking  this  illumination,  might  be  completely 
black.  Thence,  if  we  continued  our  lofty  flight, 
we  should  pass  again  into  the  ruddy  glow,  and  so, 
through  the  penumbra,  back  into  the  open  sun¬ 
light.  Such,  in  fact  is  the  succession  we  actually 
observe  as  we  are  carried  by  the  earth’s  rotation 
through  the  base  of  the  shadow,  from  any  sunset 
to  the  following  sunrise.  But  at  a  great  height 
above  the  earth  the  proportionate  breadth  of  the 
spaces  in  which  these  appearances  would  occur 
would  be  different  from  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  the  surface.  The  penumbra  would 
broaden  as  our  elevation  increased,  while  the 
shadow  itself  would  grow  narrower,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  sun  is  in  fact  a  larger  body  than  the 
earth. 

An  equally  important  and  more  complex  change 
would  affect  that  portion  of  the  shadow  into 
which  the  reds  and  yellows  of  sunset  are  bent 
by  the  atmosphere.  Just  above  the  earth,  as  at  its 
surface,  the  source  of  this  red  illumination  of  the 
outer  portion  of  the  true  shadow  would  be  the  sun¬ 
lit  air,  with  its  suspended  particles  of  water  or  of 
dust.  Further  away  from  the  ground,  the  compar¬ 
atively  feeble  reflected  light  would  be  lost  in  a 
stronger  effulgence,  similar  in  its  coloring,  but 
arising  from  what  might  be  called  the  melting 
away  of  the  sun’s  disc,  as  a  result  of  refraction. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  sunset  we  continue  to  see 
the  sun  a  few  minutes  later  than  we  could  if  the 
atmosphere  were  removed,  but  we  see  him  under  a 
distorted  form,  more  like  an  ellipse  than  a  circle, 
and  with  the  lower  rim  flatter  than  the  upper. 
At  our  lofty  view  point  we  should  find  this  dis¬ 
tortion  much  increased,  particularly  if  we  have 
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ventured  so  high  as  to  bring  into  sight  a  consider¬ 
able  arc  of  the  earth’s  circumference.  As  we  enter 
the  shadow  at  this  height,  the  sun  does  not  seem  to 
sink  unbroken  behind  the  earth’s  rim,  but  to 
spread  itself  along  the  latter  as  a  fringe,  from 
which  we  continue  to  receive  light  enough  to  see 
our  way  until  we  are  far  inside  the  shadow — nay, 
if  our  distance  above  the  ground  has  approximated 
the  moon’s,  until  we  have  quite  reached  the  cen¬ 
tral  line,  whence  we  behold,  as  it  seems,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  sun  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  red  co¬ 
rona,  completely  encircling  the  earth.  A  bright 


ring  of  a  similar  origin  is  actually  seen  around  the 
planet  Venus  when  the  latter  is  nearly  but  not 
quite  in  line  between  us  and  the  sun;  and  it  is  a 
proof  that  that  planet,  like  the  earth,  is  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere. 

When  a  lunar  elipse  occurs,  it  is  because  the 
moon  actually  performs  such  a  voyage  through  the 
earth’s  shadow  as  we  have  been  imagining;  and 
we  can  see  by  the  successive  stages  of  the  eclipse 
how  the  sun  and  earth  would  look  from  the  moon. 
So  long  as  the  queen  of  night  retains  her  full 
brightness,  this  signifies  that  the  sunlight  reaches 
her  with  uninterrupted  strength,  for  she  has  his 


beams  alone  to  thank  for  all  her  light.  When  she 
enters  the  penumbra,  so  as  to  be  illuminted  by  a 
portion  only  of  the  sun’s  disc,  her  light  as  seen  by 
us  begins  to  diminish  by  imperceptible  degrees.  At 
length  she  reaches  the  true  shadow,  and  then  her 
front  rim  exchanges  the  white  of  sunlight  for  a 
coppery  tinge.  Into  this  red  shadow,  if  the  eclipse 
is  total,  her  whole  body  is  at  length  plunged,  to 
remain  for  a  period  never  exceeding  about  two 
hours,  and  then  to  emerge  on  the  opposite  side. 
Sometimes  atmospheric  conditions  upon  the  earth 
are  such  as  to  cut  off  more  or  less  of  the  ruddy 


light  by  which  the  shadow  is  ordinarily  shot 
through,  and  instances  have  been  known — for  ex¬ 
ample  in  1886 — in  which  so  little  was  left  that  the 
moon  at  the  middle  of  the  obscuration  became 
nearly  or  quite  invisible.  This  particular  circum¬ 
stance  of  an  eclipse  is  one  that  defies  prediction. 

The  more  tractable  characteristics,  however, 
such  as  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  principal 
phenomena,  the  point  on  the  moon’s  rim  which  will 
be  first  to  suffer  eclipse,  etc.,  may  be  predicted 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  from  a  chart,  con¬ 
structed  on  very  simple  principles.  To  get  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon  and 
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the  shadow  we  may  first  resort  to  a  map  of  that 
region  of  the  sky  which  lies  behind  the  moon  at  the 
time  of  the  eclipse.  Our  first  diagram  is  of  this 
nature,  and  shows  those  stars  which  are  as  bright 
as  the  fourth  magnitude,  according  to  Klein’s  At¬ 
las.  The  fourth  magnitude  stars  are  indicated  by 
dots,  those  of  the  third  magnitude  by  crosses,  while 
the  brightest  star  on  the  map,  the  only  one  of  sec¬ 
ond  magnitude.  Alpha  Arietis,  appears  with  eight 
points.  The  lowest  star  in  the  map,  Omieron  Cetu, 
is  a  variable,  and  will  not  be  visible  at  the  time  of 
the  eclipse. 


moon  may  be  conceived  as  a  dark  circle  following 
this  second  path.  The  size  of  such  a  section 
changes  a  little  as  it  moves,  in  consequence  of  the 
varying  distances  between  sun,  earth  and  moon; 
but  while  in  the  region  of  the  map  it  will  main¬ 
tain  pretty  nearly  the  diameter  belonging  to  it  at 
the  time  of  the  eclipse,  which  will  be  6,040  miles. 
This  is  but  little  less,  it  will  be  seen,  than  three 
times  the  moon’s  diameter  of  2,163  miles;  and  its 
apparent  size  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  little  circle  drawn  around  its  path, 
marking  approximately  the  position  which  it  will 


LUNAR  ECLIPSE  OCTOBER  16. 
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Against  this  background  of  stars,  the  moon  will 
be  perceived  to  pass  as  she  advances  in  her  orbit 
around  the  earth.  The  path,  as  delineated  on  the 
map,  does  not  indeed  accord,  with  complete  preci¬ 
sion,  with  what  will  be  seen  from  any  point  that 
is  accessible  to  man,  since  it  is  drawn  as  if  viewed 
from  the  earth’s  center.  A  second  line  across  the 
map  represents  the  progress,  similarly  viewed,  of 
a  point  in  space  diametrically  opposite  the  sun; 
that  is,  of  course,  a  point  on  the  central  line  of  the 
earth’s  shadow.  The  latter,  naturally,  is  quite  in¬ 
visible  in  the  sky  save  by  its  effect  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  moon.  The  stars  are  vastly  too  dis¬ 
tant  to  be  reached  by  it,  not  to  mention  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  as  they  are  of  solar  beams  for  their  illu¬ 
mination,  the  shadow  would  be  to  them  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  if  it  could  extend  so  far.  A  section  made 
by  cutting  across  the  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the 


occupy  at  the  time  the  moon  is  most  deeply  buried 
in  it. 

The  marked  points  on  the  two  paths  serve  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  position  of  moon  and  shadow  at  speci¬ 
fied  moments,  and  they  make  clear  the  very  differ¬ 
ent  rates  at  which  the  two  paths  are  traversed. 
The  shadow  occupies  considerably  more  than  the 
whole  month  of  October  in  crossing  the  region 
which  the  map  depicts,  and  the  numbers  attached 
to  the  marked  points  on  its  path  are  dates  in  that 
month.  The  moon  plunges  along  at  more  than 
twelve  times  the  speed,  and  so  the  numbers  at¬ 
tached  to  her  path  are  the  hours  (mountain  stand¬ 
ard  time),  from  the  midnight  with  which  October 
16  begins,  to  noon,  October  17. 

The  two  paths,  it  will  be  observed,  cross  one  an¬ 
other.  Their  point  of  intersection  is  named  a 
node.  Had  we  a  map  of  the  region  of  sky  trav- 
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ersed  by  the  shadow  in  September,  or  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  no  such  crossing  would  be  seen.  The  moon  in 
either  of  those  months,  traveling  alongside  the 
path  of  the  shadow,  would  overtake  and  pass  the 
latter  at  a  considerable  distance  on  one  or  the 
other  side.  Always,  however,  our  satellite  would 
appear  to  us  as  “full  moon”  when  in  the  act  of 
passing  the  shadow,  because  then  our  point  of 
view  of  the  moon  would  be  most  nearly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  light  falls  upon  her;  in  other 
words,  the  hemisphere  visible  to  us  would  be  the 
illuminated  one. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  node 
that  the  moon  and  shadow  can  come  near  enough 
together  to  overlap;  and  as  there  are  but  two 
nodes  in  the  sky,  while  the  shadow  requires  six 
months  to  go  from  one  to  the  other,  there  are  but 
two  chances  for  a  lunar  eclipse  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Either  of  them  may  be  missed,  by  the  moon 
arriving  at  a  node  too  much  in  advance  of  the 
shadow  or  too  much  behind  it ;  hence  in  some  years 
there  is  only  one  eclipse  of  the  moon,  in  others 
none  at  all.  Considering  the  leisurely  movement 
of  the  shadow,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  moon 
might  pass  it  before  reaching  the  node,  go  entirely 
around  the  sky,  and  overtake  it  again  beyond  the 
node,  scoring  an  eclipse  each  time ;  but  the  breadth 
of  the  shadow  is  not  great  enough  to  allow  two 
such  successive  contacts,  and  when  the  moon  seems, 
as  one  may  say,  to  attempt  this  feat,  the  only  re- 
suit  is  that  she  fails  to  touch  the  shadow  at  eithei 
trial. 

While  a  chart  like  the  foregoing  might  serve  to 
indicate  the  date  and  approximate  hour  of  the 
middle  of  an  eclipse,  any  precise  prediction  of  its 
phases  will  require  a  larger  scale,  hence  it  will  be 
convenient  to  delineate  a  much  smaller  region  of 
sky.  In  this  there  will  ordinarily  be  no  stars  of 
noticeable  brightness,  nor  indeed  do  we  require 
them  for  the  purpose  of  the  chart.  If  we  leave 
out  the  stars,  however,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary 
to  use  them,  as  in  the  first  chart,  for  the  fixed 
points  of  our  drawing.  All  motion  is  relative,  and 
we  may  as  well  attach  the  center  of  our  map  rig¬ 
idly  either  to  the  shadow  or  the  moon,  as  to  the 
stars.  In  that  case,  one  of  the  two  former,  though 
really  a  moving  object,  will  be  represented  in  our 
map  by  a  fixed  circle,  while  the  path  depicted  for 
the  other  will  exhibit  its  relative  motion  in,  re¬ 
spect  to  the  first.  It  is  usual  to  figure  the  shadow 
as  fixed,  the  moon  as  moving  through  it;  and 


though  in  view  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  latter 
this  may  seem  the  natural  plan,  it  is  plain  that 
the  same  degree  of  artificiality  attaches  to  either; 
while  the  selection  of  the  moon  as  the  point  of 
reference  has  an  advantage  when  the  chart  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse, 
the  moon  being  a  visible  object  in  its  entirety, 
while  the  shadow  is  not  so.  In  our  second  chart, 
therefore,  the  moon  is  represented  by  the  central 
small  circle;  while  the  larger  circle,  drawn  (in 
part  only)  in  several  of  its  successive  positions, 
is  a  section  across  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
at  a  distance  from  that  body  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon.  The  time  at  which  the  shadow  occupies 
any  one  of  these  positions  is  shown  by  finding  the 
point  on  the  relative  shadow-path  occupied  by  its 
center,  since  this  path  is  marked  on  the  map  with 
the  situation  of  the  center  at  each  hour  of  moun¬ 
tain  standard  time.  Thus  much  of  the  chart  is 
equally  applicable  to  predictions  for  any  place  at 
which  mountain  time  is  used,  and  becomes  adapted 
to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  by  adding 
or  subtracting  the  number  of  hours  necessary  to 
convert  mountain  time  to  any  other  standard. 

A  single  feature  of  the  map  is  of  local  applica¬ 
bility  only — the  figures  1,  2,  3,  at  those  points  of 
the  moon’s  rim  which  successively  are  nearest  to 
the  zenith  at  different  phases  of  the  eclipse.  These 
are  intended  to  show  what  part  of  the  map  should 
be  held  uppermost  at  each  time,  in  order  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  appearance  of  the  moon  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  “The  moving  moon  goes  up  the  sky,  and  no¬ 
where  doth  abide,”  consequently  the  vertical  diame¬ 
ter  across  her  disc  shifts  its  place  as  well.  Those 
who  use  the  diagram  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Colorado  Springs  would  do  well  to  discard- 
these  figures,  and  take  heed  only  that  the  map  is  so 
held  that  its  central  line,  up  the  page,  shall  point, 
not  to  the  zenith,  but  to  the  North  Star.  This  pre¬ 
cept  is  equally  well  adapted  to  all  localities,  and  is, 
moreover,  applicable  to  the  former  diagram  as  well 
as  to  this. 

In  viewing  so  impressive  a  spectacle  as  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  question  naturally  arises. 
Is  this  anything  else  than  a  spectacle?  Does  it, 
like  the  still  grander  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  af¬ 
ford  an  opportunity  to  astronomers  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  human  knowledge?  Yes;  though  a 
lunar  falls  behind  a  solar  eclipse,  not  less  in  sci¬ 
entific  value  than  in  sublimity.  One  of  its  utili¬ 
ties  is  for  the  investigation  of  the  physical  condi- 
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tion  of  the  moon’s  surface.  It  is  known  that  our 
satellite  possesses  but  the  thinnest  apology  for  an 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  sunbeams  beat  fiercely 
upon  an  unprotected  surface  during  a  fortnight  of 
uninterrupted  exposure,  and  are  then  withdrawn 
for  an  equal  period  of  darkness.  No  one  doubts 
that  during  the  latter  time,  the  surface  becomes 
very  cold — how  cold,  our  imagination  can  with 
difficulty  picture,  even  when  assisted  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena  produced  by  liquefied  gases — not  far,  in 
the  best  measures,  from  320°  below  zero,  Fahren¬ 
heit — but  must  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
strongly  heated  when  suffering  the  full  force  of  the 
solar  effulgence?  We  know  that  in  the  thin  air 
of  a  mountain  summit  like  Pike’s  Peak  the  sun¬ 
shine,  which  blisters  the  skin,  warms  the  body  but 
poorly.  Yet  there  is  sixty  per  cent,  as  much  air 
to  the  cubic  foot  on  Pike’s  Peak  as  at  sea  level. 
What  would  be  the  temperature  effect  if  this  sixty 
per  cent,  were  reduced,  as  on  the  moon,  to  a  tenth 
or  a  fifteenth  of  one  per  cent.  ?  To  solve  this  ques¬ 
tion  it  would  be  an  obvious  advantage  to  remove 


the  sunlight  suddenly  from  a  lunar  field  fully 
exposed  to  it,  and  then  study  the  radiation  with 
the  delicate  instruments  of  modern  precision,  of 
the  type  invented  by  Langley  and  named  by  him 
the  bolometer.  The  opportunity  for  such  an  inves¬ 
tigation  is  presented  by  a  total  eclipse,  for  while  a  - 
sudden  removal  of  the  sun’s  effect  upon  the  lunar 
soil  cannot  be  made,  the  eclipse  produces  as  rapid 
a  change  in  its  intensity  as  can  be  secured.  The 
practical  diflSiculties  to  be  overcome  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  are  great,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
single  eclipse,  perhaps  this  month’s,  may  be  so  sat¬ 
isfactorily  studied  as  to  set  doubt  at  rest.  At 
present,  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Comstock 
supports  the  conclusion  of  Very,  whose  researches 
have  led  him  to  believe  that  the  moon’s  “rocky  sur¬ 
face  at  midday,  in  latitudes  where  the  sun  is  high, 
is  probably  hotter  than  boiling  water.  Only  the 
most  terrible  of  earth’s  deserts,  where  the  burn¬ 
ing  sands  blister  the  skin,  and  men,  beasts  and 
birds  drop  dead,  can  approach  a  noon  tide  on  the 
cloudless  surface  of  our  satellite.” 


A  FACE. 


Browning. 

If  one  could  have  that  little  head  of  hers 
Painted  upon  a  background  of  pale  gold, 

Such  as  the  Tuscan’s  as  early  art  prefers! 

No  shade  encroaching  on  the  matchless  mould 
Of  those  two  lips,  which  should  be  opening  soft 
In  the  pure  profile ;  not  as  when  she  laughs. 

For  that  spoils  all:  But  rather  as  if  aloft 
Yon  hyacinth,  she  loves  so,  leaned  its  staff’s 
Burthen  of  honey-colored  buds  to  kiss 
And  capture  ’twixt  the  lips  apart  for  this. 

Then  her  lithe  neck,  three  fingers  might  surround. 
How  it  should  waver  on  the  pale  gold  ground 
Up  to  the  fruit-shaped,  perfect  chin  it  lifts! 

I  know,  Correggio  loves  to  mass,  in  rifts 
Of  heaven,  his  angel  faces,  orb  on  orb, 

Breaking  its  outline,  burning  shades  absorb; 

But  these  are  only  massed  there,  I  should  think. 
Waiting  to  see  some  wonder  momently 
Go  out,  stand  full,  fade  slow  against  the  sky 
( That’s  the  pale  ground  you’d  see  this  face  by ) , 
All  heaven,  meanwhile  condensed  into  one  eye 
Which  fears  to  lose  the  wonder,  should  it  wink. 
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THE  NEW  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LIFE 


The  distemper  of  yesterday  is  passing. 

Pessimism — the  withered  hag  of  withering  mien, 
who  stalked  among  men  but  a  few  hours  ago, 
leaving  a  pathway  strewn  with  bleeding  hearts  and 
broken  wings — is  seeking  a  darker  abode  than  this 
fair  earth.  A  new  light  has  burst  upon  the  world, 
the  light  of  “man-worthiness.” 

The  destruction  of  the  belief  of  our  forefathers 
that  man’s  first  duty  in  life  was  to  prepare  for  his 
grave  (by  tormenting  and  terrorizing  himself  with 
the  fear  of  sin  and  the  day  of  judgment),  left  in 
its  wake  great  perplexity  of  mind. 

Out,  out  into  space  went  the  cry:  “What  can  I 
believe?  What  is  worth  doing?”  Its  echo  was  the 
one  answer.  Without  the  anchor  of  faith,  man 
floundered,  sentimentalized,  or  with  passionate  ef¬ 
fort  tried  to  tie  himself  to  one  of  two  unscientific 
concepts  of  a  future  life,  either  of  which  must  nec¬ 
essarily  modify  both  character  and  conduct  in  the 
present. 

These  concepts  were  ( 1 ) ,  the  belief  of  two  gen¬ 
erations  ago  in  an  endless,  unthinkable  eternity  of 
suffering  visited  upon  the  ignorant,  sinful  soul  by 
a  wrathful  and  revengeful  power;  or,  as  a  reward 
for  virtuous  living,  a  deadly,  unending,  uneventful 
crown-wearing  state  of  bliss.  (2)  Total  annihi¬ 
lation. 

Doctrines  so  fatal  to  the  unfoldment  of  man’s 
innate  power  must  sooner  or  later  be  repudiated, 
though,  as  was  the  case,  nothing  but  gaping  doubt 
fill  their  place. 

Newtation  is  as  certain  as  the  passing  of  time. 
To-day  we  are  emerging  from  perplexity  and  bitter 
unbelief,  to  an  active  faith  in  the  imminent  Su¬ 
preme  Poioer  in  man.  Not  attempting  to  fit  the 
infinite  cause  of  this  infinite  universe  to  a  finite 
concept,  causing  it  to  do  more  foolish  things  than 
man  would  do — nor  yet  to  stand  in  this  wild  won¬ 
der  of  effect  that  we  call  life,  and  say  “there  is  no 
cause,”  man  has  assumed  a  new  attitude  toward' 
life — a  decisive,  vital  attitude.  He  is  not  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  future  life  but  is  living  in  the  eternal 


now.  Both  feet  are  on  the  ground,  appreciatively 
on  the  good,  queen  earth,  while  heart  and  head  are 
set  toward  the  king  row  as  the  only  row  worthy  of 
a  being,  within  whom  rests  the  “kingdom  of  heav¬ 
en.” 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  last  half  century,  un¬ 
suspected,  a  great  morning  has  crept  noiselessly  up 
from  the  eastern  sea  of  silence  over  the  jungle  of 
chaos,  hallucination  and  life-rue. 

In  that  great  morning  is  a  Spirit  with  “the  eye 
to  see,  the  heart  to  dare,”  and  the  tongue  to  af¬ 
firm. 

Down  into  the  cankered  world  of  bitter  human 
is  singing  the  affirmation,  not  from  one  heart  but 
from  ten  times  ten  thousand  hearts  “Life  is,  and 
it  is  good;  to  all  is  the  chance  to  live  it  bravely, 
joyously  and  prosperously.” 

This  attitude  toward  life-possibilities  is  momen¬ 
tous.  It  is  the  fact  of  greatest  significance  in  the 
most  significant  century  of  time.  It  has  already 
caused  a  world-movement  toward  a  new  human¬ 
ism.  In  this  movement  we  discover  a  renaissance 
of  the  old,  best  thought  of  the  ages,  and  more.  It 
is  more  than  a  renaissance  of  the  story  of  human 
evolution  told  by  Solomon  in  the  ten  words,  “As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.”  It  is  more 
than  a  renaissance  of  the  truth  of  the  divinity  of 
man  as  affirmed  by  that  lone,  passionate  lover  of 
righteousness,  the  man  of  Nazareth.  It  is  more 
than  a  renewal  of  Paul’s  declaration,  “All  things 
are  yours.”  It  is  a  practical  attempt,  by  system¬ 
atic  and  scientific  study,  to  actualize  these  truths 
in  conduct  and  conditions. 

By  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the  power 
of  mind  over  matter,  this  man  of  new  faith  would 
so  direct  and  control  thought  as  entirely  to  change 
the  view-point  of  human  possibilities  from  that  of 
limitation  to  that  of  opulence — moral,  mental  and 
material,  recognizing  that  no  matter  how  absolute 
the  change  of  view-point  may  be,  a  corresponding 
change  of  outer  conditions  and  circumstances  will 
take  place.  What  he  does  not  understand  he  waits 
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patiently  for  an  ever-evolving  consciousness  to  per¬ 
ceive,  believing  that  “all  things  are  known  to  the 
soul.”  He  senses  the  elements  of  order  in  the 
past  and  present  which  make  for  the  order  of  the 
future.  He  knows  that  he  has  a  place  to  fill  in 
the  world-order  that  none  other  than  he  can  fill, 
and  as  a  potentially  perfect  part  of  a  perfect 
whole,  he  seeks  to  recognize  his  place  and  fill  it. 

Not  waiting  to  leave  behind  the  tabernacle  of 
flesh  before  leading  the  spiritual  life,  he  aims  to 
live  it  now.  Life,  not  death,  receives  the  emphasis 
of  his  thought.  Into  that  change  of  consciousness 
called  death  he  would  go  as  a  character,  an  harmo¬ 
nious  soul,  formed  by  service,  rather  than  “saved 
by  prayer.” 

He  fears  no  devil  for  he  finds  his  only  adversary 
to  be  the  personal  self.  This  man,  with  the  new 
attitude  toward  life,  finds  that,  greater  than  the 
victory  over  men  and  nations,  is  the  victory  over 
self.  Loud  and  clear  he  sounds  the  battle  thun¬ 
ders;  firmly  and  surely  he  fans  the  funeral  flanie 
of  the  personal.  It  passes  out  into  the  white  light 
of  the  new  man  who  liveth  not  unto  himself  but 
unto  the  service  of  others.  From  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment  the  whole  human  family  has  traveled  toward 
this  end,  the  complete  man,  and  from  moment  to 
moment  it  will  travel  on  until  the  race  is  made 
perfect.  Occasionally  a  land-mark  is  reached,  an 
epoch  is  formed. 

In  our  cursory  view  of  the  new  attitude  toward 
life,  two  epochs  are  involved.  The  epoch  in  which 
the  ideal  appeared,  and  the  epoch  in  which  there  is 
a  practical  movement  toward  its  realization. 


Two  thousand  years  ago,  one  man  in  whom  divin¬ 
ity  was  apparent,  sounded  the  whole  meaning  of 
life  v/ith  such  stupendous  force  and  in  such  clarion 
notes  that  we,  his  self-named  disciples,  forgot  the 
injunction  to  follow  him  in  deed,  and  lost  ourselves 
in  the  worship  of  his  personality.  Perception  of 
the  truth  which  he  lived  to  teach  ended  in  the 
thought  of  Christianity  and  failed  to  establish 
a  neio  method  of  life.  To-day,  after  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies,  we  are  perceiving  that  it  was  a  method  of 
life  which  he  came  to  teach.  Not  less  sacred  is 
that  wondrous  personality,  but  more  keenly  than 
ever  before  does  man  appreciate  that  the  supreme 
privilege  of  life,  ours  as  it  was  his,  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  “To  this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this 
end  am  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth.” 

If  that  truth  be  compassed  by  the  thought  of 
‘‘the  indwelling  creator  in  man,”  “the  greatest 
thought  that  ever  labored  in  the  breasts  of  men,” 
said  Emerson,  then,  with  the  new  attitude  toward 
life,  will  it  become  world-knowledge,  and  what  is  of 
far  more  importance,  world-experience ;  then  will  it 
become  a  new  method  of  life  now  and  not  remain 
a  dream  of  the  future.  To  bear  witness  to  this 
truth  it  would  seem,  is  to  discover  and  demon¬ 
strate  here  and  now  that  by  Thinking,  Willing  and 
Doing  mentally,  man  need  no  longer  be  a  slave 
to  tradition,  that  he  may  be  individually  strong 
or  weak  according  to  his  choice. 

Physically  he  may  become  as  beautiful  as  the 
ancient  Greeks,  radiating  health,  strength  and 
freedom.  Morally  and  spiritually  he  may  reach 
the  heights  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 


DAISIES 


By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed, 

I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 

They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadows  of  the  night. 

And  often  when  I’m  dreaming  so. 

Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go ; 

It  is  the  lady,  sweet  and  fair. 

Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For  when  at  morning  I  arise. 

There’s  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

She’s  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 
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ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  ARCHITECTURE 

BY  MAUDE  ORTON  TRUESDALE 


CHRISTIANITY  in  England  really  came  in 
with  Augustine  and  his  forty  monkish  mis¬ 
sionaries;  and  as  the  art  of  architecture 
began  with  the  building  of  churches,  we  may  say 
that  architecture  in  England  began  with  the  land¬ 
ing  of  Augustine  in  597.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
a  few  Roman  remains,  but  they  are  principally 
works  of  engineering,  as  walls  and  roads,  rather 
than  architecture.  We  know,  too,  that  the  Saxons 
built  churches  in  a  primitive  style,  but  almost 
nothing  of  their  work  survived  the  Norman  icono- 
clasm,  which  was  not  pure  destructiveness,  as  they 
promptly  rebuilt  in  a  better  and  more  elaborate 
form  all  that  they  destroyed. 

Consequently  the  beginning  of  our  study  of 
architecture  in  England  dates  from  the  Norman 
conquest  in  1066,  with  one  exception:  Edward  the 
Confessor  brought  Norman  Romanesque  into  Eng¬ 
land  when  he  constructed  the  great  church  at 
Westminster,  which  was  consecrated  in  1065. 

All  over  Europe  we  find  varying  forms  of  a 
primitive  Romanesque,  inherited  from  the  mother 
church  at  Rome  and  based  upon  the  Roman  halls 
of  justice.  These  different  forms  have  in  common 
the  round  arch  and  column.  Norman  Romanesque 
in  its  plain  stateliness  recalls  the  old  Doric  of 
Greece.  The  usual  plan,  and  the  one  we  find  in 
English  cathedrals,  is  cruciform,  with  a  long  nave 
and  short  arms,  a  great  central  tower  with  a  choir 
under  it,  east  of  it  an  apse,  and  often  two  towers 
at  the  west  end. 

A  love  for  wooden  ceilings  characterized  English 
architecture  and  did  not  readily  give  way  to  the 
stone  vaultings  that  came  in  with  later  Roman¬ 
esque  and  Gothic.  The  ceilings  were  supported  by 
piers,  sometimes  square  and  sometimes  round,  but 
far  too  heavy  to  be  called  columns.  Durham  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  the  best  type  of  this  sombre,  stately,  un¬ 
imaginative,  Norman-Romanesque.  Gradually  the 


piers  came  to  be  replaced  by  columns  where  the 
weight  was  not  too  great,  and  the  plain  capital  by 
the  elaborate  foliage  of  Corinthian  design.  But 
even  in  later  Romanesque  one  rule  seems  to  be  ob¬ 
served:  the  greater  the  building  the  plainer  the 
design. 

A  few  good  examples  of  Norman  houses  are  to  be 
seen  in  Lincoln,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  one  at 
Cambridge  called  Pythagorus  School.  Other  well 
known  examples  are  the  great  hall  at  Westminster 
and  London  Tower. 

The  first  idea  of  the  pointed  arch  was  probably 
brought  by  the  Crusaders,  who  had  seen  it  in  use 
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among  the  Saracens ;  but  the  Saracens  had  never 
really  developed  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  north¬ 
ern  countries  began  to  use  it  in  their  churches 
that  the  idea  grew  and  became  the  foundation  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Gothic  architecture.  Germany,  France  and 
England  each  produced  a  characteristic  Gothic 
style.  The  transition  from  Komanesque,  or  Nor¬ 
man  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  England,  to  Gothic, 
is  marked  by  a  change  in  the  pier  arch,  which  was 
pointed  instead  of  round,  and  was  constructed 
smaller  and  lighter  and  more  decorated.  The  later 
Romanesque  parts  of  Peterborough  and  Ely  are 
good  examples  of  this  period. 


row  windows  were  used  alone  or  in  groups  of  two 
or  three,  and  sometimes  a  greater  number.  The 
space  above  the  openings  of  the  doors  was  pierced 
with  figures  and  no  actual  tracery  was  in  use  until 
the  last  part  of  the  Thirteenth  century.  The  whole 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  belongs  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Thirteenth  century,  and  is  the  one  church  in 
England  that  shows  but  one  type  of  architecture. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirteenth  century  tra¬ 
cery  came  into  use  in  windows.  The  great  east 
window  of  Lincoln  is  a  good  example  of  this  phase. 
The  entire  eastern  part  of  Lincoln,  called  the  an¬ 
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The  earliest  type  of  Gothic  in  England  was  called 
Early  English,  or  Lancet.  It  reached  perfection 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Twelfth  century.  It  united 
the  simple  lancet  windows  with  the  round  abacus 
in  ‘the  shafts  of  the  columns.  In  the  Thirteenth 
century  the  form  of  the  church  changed  somewhat. 
The  eastern  arm  became  longer,  allowing  more 
space  for  the  choir  and  the  saints’  shrines.  The 
rounded  apse  of  Norman  times  came  to  be  a  square 
east  end  with  many  lofty  windows.  The  later  Nor¬ 
mans  had  added  a  lady  chapel,  which  in  many  cases 
was  retained  by  the  Gothic  architects. 

The  lancet  windows  were  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  early  Gothic  work.  These  long,  nar¬ 


gels’  choir,  is  of  this  period,  and  is  as  perfect  in  its 
way  as  the  lancet  work  of  Ely. 

Next  the  lines  of  tracery  which  have  clung  to 
geometrical  designs  became  flowing,  and  the  name 
given  to  this  full  blown  Gothic  is  “Decorated.”  At 
first  the  pointed  arch  was  only  used  when  the  con¬ 
struction  required  it,  but  later  it  was  used  through¬ 
out  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 

The  last  form  the  Gothic  took  in  England  is 
akin  to  the  French  flamboyant  only  in  being  the 
last.  In  style  the  Gothic  development  in  the  two 
countries  had  been  working  farther  and  farther 
apart.  This  latest  English  Gothic  bears  the  name 
of  perpendicular,  and  shows  in  a  marked  degree  the 
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English  characteristic  of  self-restraint,  while  the 
liamboyant  is  all  that  is  fanciful,  individual  and 
romantic.  In  contrasting  the  two  Mrs.  Van  Eens- 
salaer  says: 

‘‘The  perpendicular  is  architectural  prose,  the 
flamboyant  is  architectural  poetry.  The  prose  is 
very  clever  and  impressive  and  sometimes  truly 
majestic,  but  it  lacks  the  purely  aesthetic  feeling 
and  the  rich,  sensuous  beauty  which  breathe  from 
the  work  of  France.  Imagination  in  England  is 
best  expressed  in  its  poetry,  in  France  in  its  art.” 

French  architects  loved  the  soaring  lines  and 
fragile,  lace-like  effects  of  the  slender  spires,  while 
the  English  architects  preferred  the  lower  and  less 
dainty  structures,  which  better  fitted  into  the 
peaceful  English  landscape.  With  the  exception  of 
Westminster,  no  English  cathedral  is  more  than 
half  as  high  as  the  French,  and  while  they  are 
lower,  the  English  church  is  also  much  longer. 
The  English  cathedral  is  better  in  its  external 
grouping,  but  the  French  is  grander  in  its  external 
effect.  St.  Ouen,  at  Eouen,  alone  of  French  ca¬ 
thedrals,  combines  the  two. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  which  originated  in  G-loucester  Cathedral,  is 


the  prominence  given  to  the  vertical  line,  a  promi¬ 
nence  which  is  often  made  yet  more  noticeable  by 
the  presence  of  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines. 
The  windows  in  the  perpendicular  period  reached 
vast  size,  as  seen  at  Winchester,  York  and  G-louces¬ 
ter,  and  the  architects  still  retained  a  liking  for 
wooden  roofs,  •  which  they  modified  by  a  parapet, 
pierced  or  embattled.  We  see  fewer  magnificent 
spires  j  instead  there  are  parapets  and  pinacles,  or 
sometimes  a  square  tower  supporting  a  spire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  century  Gothic 
architecture  gave  place  to  the  revived  Italian,  or 
Renaissance,  whose  best  example  in  England  (the 
one  flower  it  has  been  called),  is  the  present  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  London,  built  between  1675 
and  1710.  From  that  time  until  1840,  when  the 
new  Flouses  of  Parliament  were  built  in  the  revived 
perpendicular.  Renaissance,  with  an  occasional 
touch  of  Greek,  has  dominated  architecture  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

But  with  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s  the  desire 
for  building  great  cathedrals  seemed  to  pass  away. 
What  religious  feeling  there  was  contented  itself 
with  unpretentious  structures  or  centered  about 
the  many  beautiful  cathedrals  scattered  all  over 
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England.  A  great  cathedral  is  the  product  of 
either  an  emotional  or  a  strongly  artistic  age.  The 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries  have  been 
practical  and  utilitarian. 

PLAN  OF  TRAVEL 

Leaving  London  we  go  to  Cambridge,  situated  on 
the  Cam,  and  one  of  the  two  great  universities  in 
England.  The  real  history  of  Cambridge  began  in 
the  Twelfth  century  with  the  establishment  of  a 
teaching  body.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  Cambridge  is  the  Chapel  of  King’s  College. 

St.  Peter’s,  or  Peterhouse,  is  the  oldest  college  in 
Cambridge,  founded  in  1284,  and  contains  some  ex¬ 
quisite  stained  glass  by  Burne-Jones  and  Morris. 

From  Cambridge  we  go  to  Ely,  by  way  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  which  is  the  burial  place  of  St.  Ed¬ 
mund,  the  last  king  of  East  Anglia,  whose  shrine 
was  long  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  English  pil¬ 
grims.  Here  we  must  read  Carlyle’s  “Past  and 
Present.” 

Mrs.  Dorr  tells  us  that  “the  Saxon  queen,  Ethel- 
dreda,  founded  a  monastery  at  Ely  in  673,  and, 
withdrawing  from  court,  became  its  abbess.  It 
flourished  for  two  hundred  years,  was  burned  by 
the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  under  the  Benedictine  rule 
in  970,  became  a  ‘camp  of  refuge’  and  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Saxons,  and  finally  surrendered 
to  William  the  Conqueror  in  1071.  About  ten 
years  after  the  foundations  of  the  present  cathedral 
were  laid  by  Simeon,  the  first  Norman  abbot.  But 
Etheldreda  has  always  been  the  patron  saint  of 
Ely.  As  soon  as  Simeon’s  church  was  far  enough 
advanced  her  remains  were  translated  from  the 
graveyard  to  a  stately  shrine  behind  the  high 
altar.” 

In  Ely  we  find  all  the  steps  of  church  architect¬ 
ure,  from  Early  Norman  through  every  gradation 
of  Transitional,  Early  English  and  Decorated  to 
Late  Perpendicular.  At  Ely,  Lincoln  and  Durham 
we  find  the  Galilee  porch,  called  so  according  to  one 
writer  because  “Galilee,  bordering  on  the  Gentiles, 
was  the  part  of  the  Holy  Land  most  remote  from 
Jerusalem,  and  so  was  this  part  of  the  building 
most  remote  from  the  sanctuary.” 

The  most  unique  feature  of  Ely  is  the  great 
lantern,  or  central  tower. 

From  Ely  we  go  to  Peterborough  (Peters-bor- 
ough ) .  At  Peterborough  we  are  shown  the  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  which  are  gathered  all  of  the 


relics  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Fothenngay  Castle, 
the  scene  of  Mary’s  last  imprisonment,  of  which 
not  a  stone  remains,  was  eleven  miles  from  Peter¬ 
borough.  The  cathedral  at  one  time  held  the  tombs 
of  two  dethroned  queens,  Katherine  of  Aragon  and 
Mary  Stuart. 

Twenty-five  years  after  her  death,  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  England,  her  son,  James  I., 
had  her  remains  removed  to  Westminster. 

The  Norman  style  of  architecture  is  best  repre¬ 
sented  at  Peterborough  and  Durham. 

There  has  been  a  church  at  Peterborough  since 
sixty  years  after  the  landing  of  Augustine,  in  597. 
The  present  church  was  begun  in  1117.  It  is  main¬ 
ly  Norman  and  Transitional.  Mrs.  Van  Renssalaer 
says  that  “the  Norman  work  in  Peterborough  is 
strong  almost  to  massiveness,  plain  almost  to  bald¬ 
ness.”  It  Avas  at  one  time  called  Golden  Borough, 
for  the  Pope  had  decreed  that  any  islander  who 
might  be  prevented  from  visiting  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  might  gain  indulgence  by  visiting  St.  PetePs 
in  England,  and  so  great  grew  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot  that  all  pilgrims,  even  of  royal  blood,  put  off 
their  shoes  beneath  the  western  gateway  of  the 
close.  As  these  pilgrims  never  came  empty-handed, 
the  cofiers  of  Peterborough  Avere  ahvays  full. 

Lincoln,  the  third  great  cathedral  that  Ave  Ausit 
in  this  lesson,  stands  on  a  hill  and  dominates  the 
landscape.  Unlike  Durham,  Avhich  is  also  built  on 
an  eminence,  the  toAvn  is  built  close  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  Avails,  and  the  houses  and  shops  cling  to  the 
steep  hill  that  leads  up  to  the  cathedral  gate.  The 
importance  of  the  toAvn  antedated  the  cathedral. 
The  Romans  found  here  a  British  toAvn  and  called 
it  Lindum  Colonia. 

Lancet  Pointed  Avork  is  predominant,  but  there 
is  some  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  architecture. 
It  is  the  most  elaborately  beautiful  church  in 
England. 

From  Lincoln  Ave  may  go  to  Leeds,  and  from 
there  make  excursions  to  some  of  the  ruined  ab¬ 
beys;  Bolton,  Fountains,  Kirkstall  and  Pontefract 
are  near  Leeds.  Or  Ave  may  go  directly  to  York, 
only  stopping  at  North  Allerton  to  visit  the  ruin 
of  Jervaulx  abbey,  and  make  an  excursion  from 
York  to  Ripon  and  Fountain  abbey,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  extensive  of  all  the  mined  Cistercian  ab¬ 
beys  of  England. 

The  toAvn  of  Y’ork  Avas  called  Eboraeuin.  and  was 
founded  by  Agricola.  It  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  England.  King  Arthur  is 
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said  to  have  kept  one  Christmas  there.  At  York 
Henry  II.  received  homage  from  Malcolm  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  there.  Edward 
II.  lied  to  York  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
Edward  III.  marched  there  against  Eobert  Bruce, 
and  the  next  year  married  Philippa  Hainault  in 
the  cathedral.  York  was  distinguished  in  the  Eef- 
ormation  as  the  center  of  the  rebellion  called  the 
“Pilgrimage  of  Grace.”  In  1640  Charles  I.  sum¬ 
moned  a  council  of  his  peers  at  York,  whither  he 
removed  his  court  in  1642.  The  two  blooodiest 


of  the  first,  historically  and  architecturally.  Placed 
on  a  sheer  cliff  above  the  river,  it  is  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  of  English  cathedrals.  The  castle  con¬ 
nected  with  it  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  is  now  used  as  a  university.  No  site  but  Lin¬ 
coln  is  so  grand,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
spot  softens  the  grandeur. 

St.  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint,  came  from  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  a  simple  shepherd  who  became  an 
evangelist  in  the  wild  north  country.  He  finally 
became  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  now  Durham.  Dur- 
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battles  of  English  history  were  fought  within  sight 
of  York — Towton  and  Marston  Moor.  In  1514 
Cardinal  Wolsey  held  the  See  of  York,  and  after 
his  disgrace  came  back  to  live  and  die  near  York. 

The  history  of  York  as  a  cathedral  town  dates 
father  back  than  that  of  Lincoln.  From  the  Eighth 
century  the  Primate  of  England  has  sat  at  York 
and  the  Primate  of  all  England  at  Canterbury. 
When  Pope  Gregory  sent  Augustine  to  Canterbury 
he  sent  Paulinus  to  York.  As  early  as  625  there 
was  a  church  there.  It  has  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  interior  in  all  England. 

Durham,  the  last  cathedral  in  our  lesson,  is  one 


ing  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  the  faithful  monks 
wandered  about,  always  carrying  St.  Ciithbert’s 
casket  with  them,  until  a  miracle  or  special  mes¬ 
senger  from  heaven  told  them  to  deposit  it  where 
the  cathedral  now  stands.  In  those  times  its  im¬ 
pregnability  was  greatly  in  its  favor. 

St.  Cuthbert  was  a  hater  of  women,  and  for  years 
no  woman  might  approach  the  sanctuary  or  altar 
or  kneel  at  his  shrine.  In  the  Galilee  Porch,  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  oblong  chapel,  rest  the  ashes 
of  the  venerable  Bede. 

Durham  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Norman  archi¬ 
tecture  now  existing  in  England. 
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REFERENCES  FOR  READING 
Fourth  Lesson 
On  the  Cam — William  Everett. 

Past  and  Present — Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  Borderers — William  Wordsworth. 

Richard  II. — William  Shakespeare. 

Henry  IV. — William  Shakespeare. 

Henry  V. — W illiam  Shakespeare. 

Henry  VI. — William  Shakespeare. 

Richard  III. — William  Shakespeare. 

The  Last  of  the  Barons — Lord  Bulwer  Lytton. 
High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire — Jean 
Ingelow. 

The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman — William  Lang- 
land. 

Ballad  of  Agincourt — Drayton. 

A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage — ^Mrs.  Julia  Dorr. 
Handbook  of  English  Cathedrals — ^Mrs.  Van 
Renssalaer. 

The  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire — W.  C.  Lefroy. 

Required  Reading  in  History 
Lamed;  Chapters  X.,  XL  (1399-1485). 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  Kings. 


Required  Reading  in  Literature 

( Note — In  order  to  be  ready  for  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  the  next  lesson,  we  will,  for  the  present,  omit 
the  literature  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and 
early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  centuries.) 

Pancoast;  Part  IV.,  Chapter  I.,  Pages  255-300. 

The  Modern  English  Period. 

Stafford  Brooke;  Chapter  VII. 

Prose  Literature  from  1745-1789. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  the  date  1789  used  as  a  kind  of  guide- 
post  in  the  study  of  English  literature,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  study  of  the  novel? 

2.  Name  four  novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  who  wrote  before  1789? 

3.  Is  there  any  historical  significance  in  that" 
date? 

4.  Who  is  the  best  known  biographer  of  the 
Eighteenth  century? 

5.  Who  is  the  hero  of  Frankfort  Moore’s  “A 
Jessamy  Bride?” 

6.  What  man  after  the  death  of  Pope  was  for 
forty  years  the  greatest  force  in  English  literature  ? 


WE  are  to  have  a  large  importation  this  year 
of  manufactures,  all  labeled  “made  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  Perhaps  as  the  importations  we  re¬ 
fer  to  are  of  an  artistic  class  we  should  not  use  the 
term  “manufactures” — particularly  as  no  tariff  is 
levied  on  them.  They  or  their  managers  will  do 
that  themselves  and  the  gentle  American  public 
will  W'alk  up  to  the  box  office  and  hand  put  five 
dollars  with  the  eager  air  that  becomes  all  who 
seek  culture.  There  was  once  a  man  well  known 
in  Central  American  revolutionary  circles  who  sent 
his  leader  fifty  volunteers  with  the  concise  note, 
“Please  send  back  the  ropes.”  These  European 
“volunteers”  will  take  back  the  ropes  themselves 
and  the  ropes  will  be  of  the  green  and  gold  so  well 
beloved  by  our  people.  However,  it  will  be  worth 
it,  for  the  importations  include  the  greatest  names 
on  the  world’s  dramatic  firmament. 

Senora  Eleanora  Duse,  who  is  perhaps  without 
question,  the  greatest  actress  of  the  present  day, 


is  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  her  tour  will  be  D’Anunzio’s  “Francesca  di  Ri¬ 
mini.”  This  play  was  to  have  had  its  presentation 
in  London  during  the  coronation  season,  but  ina¬ 
bility  to  secure  a  theater  prevented  it,  so  America 
is  the  first  English  speaking  country  to  see  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  tragedy  which  has  caused  such  a 
furore  in  Italy.  An  English  translation  of  the 
play  is  to  appear  shortly  to  give  American  play¬ 
goers  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  work 
before  its  production  here.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  play  will  prove  another  “Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac.”  At  any  rate  it  is  the  work  of  a  great  man 
and  will  be  presented  by  a  very  great  artiste. 
Duse  will  also  present  D’Anunzio’s  “La  Citta 
Morta”  (The  Dead  City),  and  she  will  probably 
produce  “La  Gioconda,”  “Camille”  and  the  rest  of 
the  repertory  presented  on  her  last  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica. 
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France’s  contribution  this  year  includes  Bern¬ 
hardt,  concerning  whom  there  is  nothing  new  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  may  give  us  Marion  Crawford’s 
“Francesca  da  Bimini.”  An  Italian  play  by  an 
American  author,  produced  by  a  French  actress 
ought  to  be  almost  as  good  as  that  Bernhardt 
Borneo  to  a  Maude  Adams  Juliet,  which  still  hangs 
over  our  devoted  heads.  Jane  Hading  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  classics  of  the  French  stage,  while  Be  jane 
will  give  us  her  portrayal  of  such  plays  as  “Sap¬ 
pho,”  “Zaza”  and  “Madame  Sans  Gene.” 

England  sends  us  her  usual  quota,  including 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Charles  Hawtrey,  Langtry, 
Nethersole,  Irving  and  Terry,  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  (I  wonder  if  the  title  will  make  him  any 
-worse),  Willard,  John  Hare  and  perhaps  Beerbohm 
Tree,  who  if  he  comes  will  let  us  see  the  “Ulysses” 
of  Stephen  Phillips — the  play  that  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  London  the  past  season  because 
it  is  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  Greek  master¬ 
pieces  rather  than  those  of  our  modern  drama.  It 
may  be  good.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  a  change. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Our  American  artists  who  are  not  likely  to  be 
swamped  by  this  tide  of  foreign  invasion,  have 
something  new  for  us  to  contemplate.  Viola  Allen 
will  set  forth  Hall  Caine’s  “Eternal  City,”  Julia 
Marlowe  will  portray  the  “Princess  Fiammetta,” 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  two  or  three  good  things,  Otis  Skin¬ 
ner  has  “Lazarre,”  Virginia  Harned  has  Pinero’s 
“Iris,”  and  Ada  Behan  may  appear  in  “Diana  of 
the  Crossways.”  The  rest  of  them  seem  inclined 
to  stick  to  the  plays  in  which  they  made  such  suc¬ 
cesses  last  season.  The  wave  of  Shakespearean  re¬ 
vival  which  is  sweeping  across  the  stage  seems, 
however,  to  be  carrying  with  it  such  artists  as 
Mansfield,  Sothern,  Gillette,  Maude  Adams,  Warde 
and  James,  and  Henrietta  Crossman. 

*  *  *  * 

“IN  THE  FOG,”  by  Bichard  Harding  Davis,  is  in 
a  new  vein  for  him,  as  it  is  quite  a  detective  story. 
Like  all  of  his  work,  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  and 
ends  in  a  manner  eccentric  enough  to  tickle  the 
literary  palate.  The  broad  margins,  large  print 
and  plentiful  illustrations  make  the  book  as  good 
to  look  at  as  it  is  to  read.  I  wonder  why  Mr. 
Davis,  who  has  always  done  good  work  and  whose 
books  have  all  been  through  large  editions,  should 
be  personally  so  unpopular  with  the  critics,  who 
continue  to  circulate  all  sorts  of  stories  about  him, 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  public. 


These  stories  nearly  all  deal  with  the  supposed 
“bumptiousness”  of  Mr.  Davis,  from  which  com¬ 
plaint  he  may  suffer.  At  any  rate  his  books  pro¬ 
vide  abundant  entertainment  for  leisure  hours. 

*  *  iS-  *  * 

ALFBED  HENBY  LEWIS,  in  his  new  book, 
“Wolfville  Nights,”  continues  the  use  of  the  word 
“Wolfville,”  which  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  very 
rich  vein  of  ore,  that  grows  richer  the  farther  he 
follows  it.  This  new  book  is  better  than  his  “Wolf¬ 
ville”  and  “Wolfville  Days,”  because  the  experi¬ 
ence  he  gained  in  producing  them  has  enabled  him 
to  get  the  best  results  from  his  present  material, 
and  no  writer  on  the  rough  life  of  the  West  has 
sufficient  virility  and  originality  to  rival  him. 

*  *  *  * 

We  are  now  informed  that  the  Mary  who  had  a 
lamb  which  so  persistently  followed  her  as  to  per¬ 
petuate  her  name  in  our  literature,  was  a  real  live 
little  girl  up  in  Massachusetts.  TTiey  have  even 
got  an  affidavit  from  some  relative  and  have  a 
picture  of  Mary  as  an  old  woman,  which  is  most 
uninteresting.  But  the  whole  thing  with  a  lot  of 
pictures  of  the  scenes  among  which  the  lamb 
frisked  so  gaily  is  soon  to  make  its  appearance  be¬ 
tween  “novel  and  appropriate  covers.” 

^  ^ 

JOHN  STBANGE  WINTEB  has  apparently  been 
dipping  into  the  occult  a  bit,  if  one  may  judge 
from  her  new  book,  “The  Magic  Wheel,”  in  which  a 
sailor’s  wife  hunts  up  a  lost  husband  by  means  of 
seers  and  fortune  tellers.  Many  interesting  expe¬ 
riences  are  detailed,  and  some  ridicule  and  denun¬ 
ciation  is  expended  upon  the  features  of  those 
forms  of  the  occult  which  proved  inadequate.  As 
the  occult  has  been  attracting  the  attention  of 
many  very  serious-minded  people,  the  book  will  be 
of  additional  interest  to  many  and  may  lead  to  a 
more  general  investigation  into  the  various  forms 
of  white  and  black  magic  now  practiced. 

-sj- 

A  physician  whose  opportunities  for  observation 
have  probably  been  good  has  written  “The  Per¬ 
verts,”  a  sort  of  novel  that  deals  with  certain  very 
undesirable  types  of  humanity  in  the  cold-blooded 
way  the  dissecting  room  has  taught  him.  While 
he  has  managed  to  avoid  appealing  to  the  prurient 
and  his  book  is  strong  and  interesting,  I  very 
much  doubt  the  desirability  or  need  of  referring  to 
these  things  at  all  in  general  literature. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  revel  in  gore  and 
delight  in  the  flash  and  clatter  of  swords  and  who 
like  to  keep  on  the  move  without  taking  time  to 
look  at  the  scenery  or  to  hunt  for  motives.  Test 
Dalton’s  new  book,  “The  Kole  of  the  Unconquered,” 
meets  all  the  requirements.  It  has  the  endorse¬ 
ments  of  Lew  Wallace,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
Booth  Tarkington,  though  how  those  gentlemen 
know  anything  about  gore  is  beyond  me.  It  is 
good  reading,  though  I  have  been  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Henry  of  Navarre  ever  since  I  used 
to  dig  up  forgotten  copies  of  the  New  York  Ledger 
in  my  mother’s  garret. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  publishers  are  still  working  overtime  in  the 
eftort  to  turn  out  “the  best”  editions  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  authors,  so  Harper  &  Bros,  are  getting  out 
another  “best”  edition  of  Dickens.  They  are  all 
good  and  if  one  buys  “the  best”  one  must  learn  to 
be  content  and  to  steel  the  heart  against  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  publishers  who  come  along  with 
the  newest  “best.”  For  myself,  the  India  paper 
editions  now  being  issued  by  the  Oxford  Press  and 
by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  seem  to  me  to  be  about 
right.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  bindings 
good  and  attractive  and  because  of  the  thin  paper 
the  volumes  may  be  carried  in  one’s  satchel  or 
pocket  if  need  be. 

*  *  *  * 

“TOURING  ALASKA  AND  THE  YELLOW¬ 
STONE.”  By  Charles  M.  Taylor. 

We  owe  much  to  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of 
William  H.  Seward,  who  secured  to  us  Alaska.  It 
is  easy  to  appreciate  to-day  the  immense  riches 
locked  up  in  its  mines,  forests  and  flsheries,  but 
there  is  also  untold  wealth  for  the  soul  and  spirit 
disclosed  in  its  magnificent  scenery.  The  traveler 
is  to  be  envied  who  can  step  aboard  a  steamship 
and  see  her  prow  cut  a  silver  *spray  on  a  trip  of 
two  thousand  miles  through  the  fascinating,  dream- 
suggesting  waterway  of  the  inland  passage  to 
Alaska.  Sitting  on  the  deck  and  looking  upon  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  primitive 
forests,  where  the  sound  of  an  axe  has  never  been 
heard  and  where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod, 
it  is  easy  to  shake  off  the  cares  that  do  so  easily 
beset  us.  One  can  breathe  in  a  health-giving  mag¬ 
netism  that  comes  from  contact  with  the  glories  of 
Mother  Earth.  The  business  man  can  forget  the 
push  and  turmoil  of  life;  the  jovial  soul  can  drink 
at  new  springs  of  cheeriness;  the  crabbed;  cross, 
fault-finding  spirit  can  husband  a  few  upward 
curving  lines  in  the  face  and  be  surprised  into  good 


nature  in  spite  of  himself,  and  even  the  lover,  at 
all  times  happy  and  buoyant,  can  acquire  a  new 
tenderness. 

Some  people  who  are  best  fitted  to  enjoy  this 
trip  will  never  be  permitted  to  take  the  journey, 
but  with  such  a  remarkably  well-written  book  of 
travel  in  the  hand  as  “Touring  Alaska  and  the 
Yellowstone,”  the  imagination  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  author  and  drinks  in  some  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion. 

The  volume  is  entertaining  and  instructive,  full 
of  good  common  sense  and  late  interesting  valuable 
data.  It  suggests  “The  New  Eldorado”  of  Maturin 
M.  Ballou,  who  has  written  so  well  of  these  regions, 
but  it  is  better,  abounding  as  it  does  in  vivid  and 
at  times  eloquent  description.  There  are  books  of 
travel  which  merely  embody  and  enlarge  upon  the 
statements  found  in  circulars  and  guide  books.  It 
is  difficult  to  impart  life  to  a  work  of  this  kind, 
the  effort  most  frequently  results  in  dull,  heavy 
pages.  Mr.  Taylor  avoids  this,  writing  as  he  does 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  business  man,  and  one 
who  loves  nature  he  gives  us  his  own  valuable  ob¬ 
servations,  impressions  and  deductions  filled  with 
the  life  and  energy  that  comes  from  individual 
experience. 

Chapter  seven  contains  an  account  of  a  railroad 
trip  of  eighty-two  miles  in  observation  cars  from 
Skagway  over  the  White  Pass  to  Lake  Bennett  and 
Bennett  City.  This  road  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
two  million  dollars,  to  further  the  development  of 
the  northern  gold  fields,  and  Mr.  Taylor  takes  the 
reader  with  him  in  a  modern,  upholstered  railway 
coach  far  up  above  the  snow-line  traveling  through 
a  white  world  of  surpassing  beauty  amid  snow- 
topped  mountain  peaks  and  thrilling  scenes  of 
grandeur.  He  looks  down  upon  the  sparkling  wa¬ 
ters  of  Lynn  Canal  and  back  upon  Skagway,  nes¬ 
tling  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  gateway  of  blue  granite  and  under 
a  canopy  of  hanging  rocks,  the  road  winds  down  to 
Bennett  City,  the  white  city  of  the  North. 

One  finds  in  this  book  one  of  the  best  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Glacier  Bay  that  has  been  written,  and 
the  work  will  prove  helpful  and  inspiring  to  the 
prospective  tourist  and  enjoyable  to  the  reader 
who  has  seen  these  regions.  The  volume  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author;  Jupiter  Terrace,  Malacca  Pass  and  Glacier 
Bay  being  especially  fine.  Typographically,  the 
volume  is  very  attractive. — George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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“VACATION  DAYS  IN  HAWAII  AND  JAPAN.” 

By  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Charles  Nordhoff,  years  ago,  gave  us  one  of  the 
most  interesting  accounts  of  Hawaii  that  has  ever 
been  written.  Mr.  Taylor’s  book  resembles  the 
work  of  this  earlier  writer  but  is,  of  course,  up  to 
date  in  the  material  used.  One  is  made  to  feel,  in 
reading  of  the  trip  through  these  islands,  that  he 
has  entered,  as  a  visitor,  an  earthly  paradise;  a 
country  where  a  simple  folk  can  be  found  that 
know  and  care  almost  nothing  for  the  outside 
world;  a  land  where  the  poetry  of  the  people  finds 
expression  in  acts  rather  than  in  language;  where 
the  color  effects  of  land,  ocean  and  sky  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  At  sunset 
there  are  golden  glows  in  the  sky,  purple  shadows 
on  the  land,  orange  and  violet  reflections  in  the 
cresting  waves,  while  a  rich  crimson  slowly  spreads 
over  this  island  world  and  swallows  up  the  beauty 
in  a  passionate  flame  that  dies  away  and  settles 
into  smouldering  shadows  as  night  comes  on. 

James  Lane  Allan’s  masterly  pen  has  given  a 
romantic  interest  to  Molokai  and  its  leper  settle¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Taylor  increases  our  interest  in  this 
island  by  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  settlement. 
One  is  reluctant  to  end  this  story  of  Hawaii,  with 
its  tropical  vegetation  without  tropical  tempera¬ 
ture;  its  fields  of  sugar-cane;  its  wild  and  barren 
mountains,  wonderful  in  their  heights;  its  great 
volcanoes;  its  unique  and  exceedingly  interesting 
inhabitants. 

The  Japanese  are  a  people  who  have  manifested 
many  of  the  prime  virtues  of  mankind.  We  reach 
a  feeling  of  brotherhood  for  them  by  a  short 
method.  When  a  people  show,  in  the  midst  of 
temptation  and  difficulties,  the  bravery,  courage, 
discipline,  foresight  and  self-control  which  the 
Japanese  people  have  shown,  we  feel  that  we  are 
akin.  To-day,  Japan  is  coming  abreast  with  the 
Christian  nations.  Christianity  has  taken  a  deep 
hold  on  the  people.  Moral  and  social  reforms  have 
been  instituted  by  individuals,  institutions  and 
the  government.  In  almost  every  department  of 
life  they  have  imitated  modern  civilization.  The 
fact  that  it  is  copied  may  make  the  outward 
manifestations  of  progress  seem  greater  than  the 
inward  facts  would  warrant,  but  in  all  that  they 
have  done  they  have  shown  a  remarkable  national 
virtue — teachableness. 

In  thinking  about  a  foreign  people,  we  are  apt 
to  thrust  upon  them  our  environment  and  measure 
them  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  by  our  standards. 


This  is  inevitable  unless  we  have  read  much  about 
them  and  studied  their  history  and  social  condi¬ 
tions,  or  unless  we  have  sojourned  in  their  country. 
Books  of  travel  which  in  any  degree  meet  and  sup¬ 
plement  this  need  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  public. 
One  can  safely  recommend  Mr.  Taylor’s  book  as 
helpful  along  this  line.  He  is  a  good  observer, 
has  gone  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  travel  and 
gives  us  pictures  of  the  scenery,  home  life,  ordi¬ 
nary  vocations,  and  life  of  the  street  and  temple. 
The  experiences  of  four  months  of  travel,  covering 
a  distance  of  seventeen  thousand  miles,  are  nar¬ 
rated  in  a  charmingly  free,  clear,  picturesque  and 
easy  style. 

The  numerous  illustrations  made  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  photographs  are  of  unusual  merit,  and  the 
book  is  gotten  out  in  excellent  taste,  the  binding 
being  especially  attractive. — George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.,  103-105  South  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Oldest  Institution  for  Higher  Education  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region.  A  large  and  able  Faculty. 
Courses  of  Study  same  as  best  Eastern  Institutions. 


NEW  SCIENCE  BUILDING — COLORADO  COLLEGE. 


Expenses  low  and  a  large  number  of  Scholarships  offered  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Three  large  College  residences  on  the 
Campus,  two  for  young  women,  and  one  for  young  men.  New 
and  complete  Science  Building  now  being  erected. 


For  information  as  to  Courses  of 
Study,  Library,  Laboratory  Facili= 
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Study  Music  by  Correspondence 


If  you  have  not  the  time  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Training  School,  or  if 
traveling  expenses  would  be  a 
burden  to  you 


TAKE  A  THOROUGH  COURSE  OF  LESSONS  BY  MAIL. 

We  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  students  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  showing  the 
wonderful  results  from  our  course  of  study.  Teachers  of  Music  in  public  or  private  schools, 
those  who  desire  to  be  teachers,  write  to  the 


THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  For  Information. 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  the  director  of  the  school  has  an  acknowledged  national  reputation  as  an 
instructor  of  teachers  in  public  school  music.  She  has  been  the  director  of  music  in  the  Detroit 
schools  for  a  number  of  years.  Address 

LOUIS  A.  THOMAS,  Secy,  550  Woodward  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH, 


College  of  riusic 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

14th  and  Arapahoe  Streets,  Denver,  Colo. 

Faculty  consists  of  more  than  TWENTY  TEACHERS,  and 

C7J-iJu  tJXXoAi  U  1  X  oUUClOll  to  Xcto  b  j  K5<XL  • 

Complete  Musical  Education  in  all  branches.  Catalogue 
Free.  Address 

"  Samuel  H.  Blakeslee,  Dean,  Denver,  Colo. 

ART,  MUSIC,  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  ELOCUTION,  PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Colorado  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  ocated  at 
Boulder,  is  a  high-grade  insti¬ 
tution  employing  only  first- 
class  instructors  from  the  best 
American  and  Foreign  con¬ 
servatories  and  studios. 

Boulder,  the  educational 
center  of  the  State  of  Colora¬ 
do,  is  a  city  of  9,000  population, 
lying  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Denver  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  &  Southern  Railway, 
having  all  the  advantages  of 
water-works,  electric  lights, 
electric  cars,  telephone  and 
other  modern  conveniences, 
and  being  at  the  same  time 
free  from  the  allurements  and 
dangers  of  life  in  a  large  city, 
a  point  that  should  not  be 

overlooked _ by  parents  and 

others  sending  young  people 


away  from  home  to  school. 
The  social,  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  infiuences  of  Boulder  are 
the  very  best.  Besides  the 
great  saving  in  personal  ex¬ 
pense  while  in  school,  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  accomplish  far  more 
in  a  given  time  in  this  city 
than  in  one  where  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  worldly  excitements 
are  greater. 

Write  to  the  president,  Chas. 
L.  Lewis,  Boulder,  Colo.,  for 
catalogue  and  any  information 
desired. 


U/jQ  Colorado 
ScKool of 
Fine  Arts 

BOULDER,  COLORADO 


CHAS.  L.  LEWIS,  PRESIDENT. 
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TIME 
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All  our  graduates  this  year  have  secured  positions.  This 
is  a  record  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by 
any  school  in  the  West 

Write  for  catalog 

J.  C.  HENAQER,  Pres. 
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A  BOOK  OF  THF  GREATER  WEST 

VoL,  I.  No.  7  Novembee,  1902 


TTjc  Influence  of  |Slc^  England 
on  -the  W^st*. 

JAMES  B.  GREGG,  D.  D. 


IN  THE  evolution  of  our  American  civilization,  the  two  most  powerful  agents 
have  been  the  New  England  Phritans  and  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians 
of  the  Middle  States  and  the  South.  It  has  well  been  said  that  ^The  Puritan 
and  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  are  the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of  the  temple  of  our 
national  liberties.”  Other  elements  have  been,  influential  upon  the  life  of  our 
nation;  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  the  French  from  Lake  Michigan  and  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  the  Germans  and  later  the  Scandinavians 
in  the  Central  West  and  Northwest.  But  it  is  the  New  England  Puritan  and 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  who  have  exercised  the  supreme  influence  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  American  people  fundamentally  and  essentially  what  they  are  and  shall 
be.  Of  these  two  main  streams  of  influence,  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  is 
that  from  New  England,  and  the  held  in  which  it  has  operated  most  eiflciently 
is  the  West.  From  New  England  has  come  the  great  and  overwhelming  influence 
in  moulding  and  controlling  I¥estern  thought. 

Driven  by  religious  persecution  across  the  Atlantic  to  an  inclement  climate 
and  a  sterile  soil,  confronted  there  by  savage  and  wily  foes,  involved  in  a  long 
and  harassing  warfare  with  enemies  and  a  vehement  contest  against  the  oppres¬ 
sive  tyranny  of  their  ancestral  government,  compelled  at  last,  a  century  and  a 
half  after  their  landing,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  mother  country, — confronted 
with  manifold  new  and  difficult  problems,  political,  social,  ecclesiastical,  econo¬ 
mic,  which  they  were  driven  to  solve  for  themselves  as  best  they  could, — the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  colonist  and  his  struggles  with  nature  and  man,  under 
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the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  developed  a  race,  serious,  conscientious,  earnest, 
thoughtful,  keen,  thrifty,  inventive,  adventurous,  self-reliant,  liberty-loving, 
naive  and  charitable  and  v^ith  the  crowning  oil  of  joy  which  is  called  humor. 
What  through  these  qualities  the  INTew  Englander  has  accomplished,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  has  succinctly  declared  in  these  words :  ^Hhere  is  only  one  nation  on 
this  continent,  and  that  is  Hew  England.” 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  three  most  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
Hew  England  mind  are  its  passion  for  ordered  liberty,  its  initiative  and  progres¬ 
siveness,  and  its  devotion  to  learning  and  letters.  Its  influence  upon  the  older 
and  the  newer  West  in  these  particulars  has  been  incalculably  great  and  benefi¬ 
cent.  It  was  the  desire  to  worship  God  freely  after  the  dictate  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  which  brought  the  Pilgrim  Eathers  to  the  bleak  Hew  England  coast.  If 
for  a  time  they  persecuted  other  people  who  wanted  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  consciences,  this  was  an  old-world  tradition  from  which  they  steadily 
shook  themselves  free — faster  far  than  their  British  brethren  across  the  sea  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing.  ‘‘The  compact  signed  upon  the  Mayfiower,”  says  the  historian 
Bancroft,  ^Svas  the  birth  of  popular  constitutional  liberty.  The  middle  age  had 
been  familiar  with  charters  and  constitutions ;  but  they  had  been  merely  compacts 
for  immunities,  partial  enfranchisements,  patents  of  nobility,  concessions  of 
municipal  privileges  or  limitations  of  the  sovereign  power  in  favor  of  feudal  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  humanity  recovered  its  rights  and 
instituted  government  on  the  basis  of  equal  laws  enacted  by  all  the  people  for  the 
general  good.” 

In  1638  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hooker,  pastor  of  the  Eirst  Congregational 
Church  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  preached  at  the  opening  session  of  the  General  Court 
at  Hartford  a  sermon  of  wonderful  power,  in  which  he  maintained  that  ^The 
foundation  of  authority  is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people,”  that  ^The  choice 
of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people  by  God’s  own  allowance,  and  that 
they  who  have  power  to  appoint  oificers  and  magistrates  have  the  right  also  to  set 
the  hounds  and  limitations  of  the  power  and  place  unto  which  they  call  them.” 
Some  months  later  all  the  freemen  of  the  three  towns  of  Wetherfield,  Windsor 
and  Hartford,  constituting  the  Hartford  colony,  assembled  at  Hartford  and 
adopted  a  written  constitution  in  which  the  hand  of  this  great  Congregational 
preacher  is  clearly  discernible.  ^Tt  was,”  says  Mr.  John  Eiske,  ^The  first  written 
constitution  known  to  history  that  created  a  government,  and  it  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  American  democracy,  of  which  Thomas  Hooker  deserves  more  than  any 
man  to  be  called  the  father.  The  government  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  in 
lineal  descent  more  nearly  related  to  that  of  Connecticut  than  to  that  of  any  other 
of  the  thirteen  colonies.”  Another  particular  in  which  the  Hew  England  passion 
for  ordered  liberty  has  influenced  and  is  influencing  more  and  more  the  political 
life  of  the  West  appears  in  the  steady  spread  of  the  town-meeting.  The  first 
Western  State  to  adopt  the  town-meeting  was  Michigan.  Illinois  first  had  the 
county  system  of  local  government,  borrowed  from  the  South.  But  in  the  last 
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fifty  years  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Illinois  have  given  up  the  Southern  system 
and  adopted  the  Hew  England  township  system,  under  which  the  individual  voter 
has  much  more  of  a  voice  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  than  in  the  more 
oligarchic  system  borrowed  from  the  South.  In  Missouri,  Hebraska,  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  there  is  the  same  drift  manifest  toward  the  enlargement  of  indi¬ 
vidual  political  power.  Through  the  township  system  now  the  Hew  England 
town  is  the  most  complete  democracy  in  the  world.  It  is  the  most  perfect  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  President  Lincoln  called  ^^government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people.”  Thomas  Jefferson  called  it  ^The  wisest  invention  ever  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-government  and  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion,”  and  he  thought  the  interests  of  political  liberty  much  safer  under  it  than 
under  the  Virginia  county  system.  Here  we  see  a  striking  and  most  interesting 
illustration  of  the  salutary  influence  of  Hew  England  political  ideas  upon  the 
West. 

Another  even  more  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  same  thing  appears  in  the 
organization  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  1Y86  and  the  resulting  famous  ordinance 
of  1Y8Y.  When,  in  the  fall  of  1Y83,  the  Continental  army  was  disbanded,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  for  the  most  part  found  themselves  poor  and  unpaid.  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  means  to  pay  them.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  officers  joined  in 
a  petition  to  Congress  to  mark  out  a  territory  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio, 
as  the  seat  of  a  distinct  colony,  in  time  to  become  one  of  the  confederated  States ; 
and  they  asked  that  their  bounty  lands  should  be  set  off  for  them  in  this  territory. 
Hearly  all  of  those  officers  were  Hew  England  men, — 155,  over  half,  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  State  which  had  furnished  more  troops  than  any  other  to  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  armies.  In  the  spring  of  1Y86,  some  of  these  Hew  England  officers 
met  at  the  ^Hunch  of  Grapes”  tavern  in  Boston  and  organized  the  ^‘^Ohio  Com¬ 
pany  of  Associates.”  They  at  once  sent  one  of  their  number  as  a  delegate  to  Hew 
York,  where  the  Continental  Congress  was  in  session,  to  lay  their  memorial 
before  that  body.  They  got  passed  in  Congress  the  famous  ordinance  of  1Y8Y, 
the  sixth  and  most  important  article  of  which,  moved  by  Dane  of  Massachusetts, 
declared  that  there  should  never  be  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the  Horth- 
west.  ^^This,”  says  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  ^^Winning  of  the  West,”  ^Vas 
the  greatest  blow  struck  for  freedom  and  against  slavery  in  all  our  history,  save 
only  Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation,  for  it  determined  that  in  the  final 
struggle  the  mighty  West  should  side  with  the  right  against  the  wrong.  It  was 
in  its  results  a  deadly  stroke  against  the  traffic  in  and  ownership  of  human  beings. 
It  marked  out  a  definite  line  of  orderly  freedom  along  which  the  new  States  were 
to  advance.  It  laid  deep  tfie  foundation  for  that  system  of  widespread  public 
education  so  characteristic  of  the  Republic  and  so  essential  to  its  healthy  growth. 
It  provided  that  complete  religious  freedom  and  equality  which  we  now  accept  as 
part  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  which  was  then  unknown  in  any  important  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation.  It  provided  for  an  indissoluble  Union — a  Union  which  should 
grow  until  it  would  relentlessly  crush  nullification  and  secession ;  for  the  States 
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founded  under  it  were  the  creatures  of  the  nation  and  were  hj  the  compact 
declared  forever  inseparable  from  it.  It  also  struck  out  a  colonial  policy  en¬ 
tirely  new  in  history  in  its  provisions  that  dependent  territories  might  when 
they  had  reached  a  population  of  60,000  become  independent  States  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  older  States.’’ 


HORACE  GREELEY. 

“Young  Man,  Go  West.’’ 

From  these  words  of  President  Roosevelt  it  will  be  seen  that  the  West  is 
what  it  fundamentally  is  to-day  very  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Ohio  Company 
formed  in  Boston  by  a  body  made  up  almost  wholly  of  FTew  England  men, 
more  than  half  of  them  Massachusetts  men.  Did  space  permit,  I  might  point 
out  how  much  the  emigration  companies  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
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just  before  tbe  Civil  War  had  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  Kansas  ideas  and 
Kansas  men. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  Kew  England  mind  which  has  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  West,  is  its  disposition  to 
adventurous  enterprise.  Planted  on  a  sterile  soil,  the  Yankee  has  always  been 
obliged  to  “scratch  for  a  living.’’  The  stony  acres  have  been  thoroughly  delved 
and  made  to  do  their  utmost.  The  men  along  shore  pierced  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  circles  in  the  pursuit  of  the  arduous  and  perilous  but  richly  re¬ 
munerative  whale-flshing.  They  made  all  seas  white  with  the  sails  of  their 
commerce.  Kew  England  men  early  started  manufactories.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  ship-building,  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  boots,  shoes  and 
leather,  printing,  brick  and  glass  making  and  iron-working,  industries  which 
to-day  include  half  the  entire  products  of  Massachusetts,  were  recognized  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  colony  within  twenty  years  after  Boston  was  settled.  Within 
ten  years  after  her  settlement  Boston  was  exporting  shoes  made  in  Lynn.  Yearly 
all  the  great  inventions  made  in  America  have  originated  in  Yankeeland  or  in 
Yankee  brains.  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  which  flrst  made 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  profltable  at  the  South,  was  a  Massachusetts  boy.  So 
was  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine,  and  so  was  Morse,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  telegraph.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  was  a  teacher  in  a 
Boston  school.  Out  of  Yew  England  came  the  use  of  ether  as  an  anesthetic. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  has  said :  “The  modern  historian  makes  certain  that  the 
Yew  Englander,  for  260  years,  has  produced  or  created  more  of  one  thing  and 
another  which  would  not  have  existed  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  world  than  the 
same  number  of  people  ever  did”  in  the  world’s  history.  Peter  Parley  says  that 
the  aptitude  of  the  Yew  England  mind  for  mechanical  invention  is  due  to  the 
desire  of  improvement  in  the  Yew  England  character.  “This  springs,”  he 
says,  “from  two  principles:  flrst,  a  moral  sense  founded  upon  religious  ideas, 
making  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to  seek  constantly  to  be  better  and  to  do  better, 
day  by  day,  as  he  advances  in  life.  This  is  the  great  mainspring  set  in  the  heart 
by  Puritanism.  Its  action  reaches  alike  to  time  and  eternity.” 

Daniel  Webster  well  illustrated  the  Yew  England  character  in  this  respect 
when  he  described  his  father  as  “shrinking  from  no  toil,  no  sacriflce,  to  serve 
his  country  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his  own.”  This 
progressiveness  and  this  enterprise  of  the  Yew  England  mind  have  manifested 
themselves  in  a  thousand  ways — -in  commerce,  in  mechanical  invention,  in 
philosophy,  and  education,  and  theology,  and  practical  religion,  and  philan¬ 
thropy. 

Yew  England  capital  largely  built  up  Chicago  and  other  great  Western 
cities,  and  constructed  great  railway  systems  like  the  Paciflc  and  C.  B.  &  Q. 
railways,  and  developed  the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  West.  The  monu¬ 
ment  to  Oakes  Ames  of  Massachusetts,  erected  at  the  highest  point  on  the  Union 
Paciflc  railroad,  fltly  typifles  the  incalculable  service  rendered  to  the  material 
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development  of  the  West  by  'New  England  money  and  E^ew  England  brains. 
Marshall  Eield  of  Chicago  was  a  Massachusetts  hoy;  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of 
Chicago  was  a  Vermont  boy;  and  Senator  A.  P.  Hill  of  Colorado  came  from  a 
professorship  in  Brown  University  to  Denver;  and  then  established  the  great 
Boston  and  Colorado  smelting  works,  which  in  the  first  nineteen  years  alone  of 
their  existence  turned  out  products  from  our  mines  to  the  amount  of  over  forty- 
six  million  dollars. 

In  religious  and  philanthropic  activities  also  Hew  England  has  shown  a 
spirit  of  initiative  and  progress  which  has  found  a  congenial  and  appreciative 
field  in  the  West,  and  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  higher  development  of 
this  part  of  our  country.  Massachusetts  led  in  the  early  movement  against 
slavery,  organizing  the  hosts  which  later  Lincoln  of  Illinois  led  to  victory.  The 
year  that  saw  the  Bevolutionary  War  close  saw  the  end  of  slavery  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  the  first  national 
census,  in  1790,  Massachusetts  was  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  returned 
only  free  men.  It  was  a  Massachusetts  young  man,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who,  at  the  age  of  26,  began  in  Boston  the  publication  of  ^^The  Liberator,”  writ¬ 
ing  for  its  first  number  the  immortal  words,  am  in  earnest ;  I  will  not  equivo¬ 
cate;  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch;  and  I  will  he  heard.”  Among  Yankee 
anti-slavery  leaders  are  written  the  names  of  Wendell  Phillips,  John  G.  Whit¬ 
tier,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Theodore  Parker,  James  Bussell  Lowell,  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  Sumner,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Horace  Greeley, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  John  Brown,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  many  more  less  famous.  Most  of  these  vent  through  the  Western 
States  every  winter,  speaking  in  Lyceum  lecture  courses,  and  doing  much  to 
create  in  the  West  the  opposition  to  slavery  which  at  last  issued  in  its  downfall. 
Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  through  the  agency  of  journalism,  the 
one  through  the  Tribune  and  the  other  through  the  Independent,  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  same  end.  Oherlin  College,  which  was  such  a  nursery  of  anti¬ 
slavery  ideas  and  the  anti-slavery  spirit,  was  founded  by  Hew  England  men. 
Other  contributions  of  Hew  England  to  the  higher  social  life  of  the  West  are  to 
he  found  in  the  facts  that  the  first  temperance  society  in  America  was  organized 
in  Connecticut;  that  in  Connecticut  also  the  first  American  home  missionary 
society  ( Congregationalist)  was  organized.  There  are  few  churches  in  the  West 
which  have  not  been  planted  and  sustained  in  part  for  their  first  years  by  the 
money  of  Hew  England  men  and  women.  The  great  society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  now  numbering  over  three  million  members,  and  exercising  a  potent 
influence  upon  the  life  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  West,  in  nearly  all 
denominations,  was  brought  into  existence  by  a  young  Congregational  minister 
in  Portland,  Me.  In  all  movements  of  social  reform  Hew  England  women  have 
wrought  side  by  side  with  Hew  Eng  :  nd  men.  It  was  a  Hew  England  woman, 
resident  for  some  years  in  a  border  Western  State,  who,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  spread  in  a  Hew  England  church,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  ^Hncle 
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Tom’s  Cabin,”  the  book  which  moved  President  Lincoln  to  say  to  its  author  when 
he  met  her  during  the  civil  conflict  of  1861  to  1865,  ^^So  you  are  the  little 
woman  who  brought  on  this  great  war.” 

In  the  Colorado  Springs  cemetery  sleeps  the  daughter  of  a  Massachusetts 
college  professor,  whose  ^^Ramona”  and  ^^Century  of  Dishonor”  did  in  some 


JAMES  B,  ANGELL,  _ 

President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

measure  for  the  red  man  what  ^^Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  did  for  the  black  man.  Two 
Congregational  ministers’  daughters — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  whose  names  a  grateful  nation  will  never  let  die.  Such  names  and 
deeds  as  these  vividly  suggest  how  great  and  salutary  has  been  the  influence  of 
Hew  England  upon  the  thought  and  feeling  and  life  of  the  West. 
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I  have  written  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  i^ew  England  mind  upon  the 
development  of  the  West,  first  through  its  passion  for  ordered  liberty,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  through  its  spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise  and  progress.  Let  me  speak, 
in  conclusion,  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  West  by  the  'New  England  de¬ 
votion  to  learning  and  letters. 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  not  long  ago,  made  an  interesting  practical  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  value  of  a  college  education  as  a  factor  in  success,  so  far  as  na¬ 
tional  reputation  is  an  indication  of  success.  There  is  an  annual  publication  in 
the  nature  of  a  biographical  dictionary,  entitled  ^^Who’s  Who  in  America,”  which 
gives  short  sketches  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  in  this  country.  The 
Inter  Ocean  caused  a  careful  examination  of  this  to  he  made,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  while  one  in  one  hundred  of  able-bodied  males  in  this  country  is  a 
college  man,  fifty  in  one  hundred  of  the  men  whose  biographies  are  given  in 
‘^^Who’s  Who  in  America”  are  college  men.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the 
boy  who  goes  through  college  in  the  United  States  multiplies  by  fifty  his  chances 
of  becoming  distinguished.  It  is  plain  that  the  colleges  of  America  have  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  giving  to  her  the  position  of  leadership  which 
she  holds  in  the  modern  world.  Uow,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ETew  England 
Congregationalists  have  created  or  directed  nearly  all  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  West.  Erom  the  beginning,  ^The  Puritan  had  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  doctrine  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  faith ;  to  his  thinking, 
education  is  the  road  to  knowledge  in  divine  things.” 

The  influence  of  college  men  was  strong  in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts. 
It  has  been  computed  that  nearly  one  hundred  university  men  came  over  from 
England  to  cast  their  lot  in  the  new  colony.  Erom  1630  to  1690,  there  was  in 
Massachusetts  an  English  Cambridge  graduate  for  every  250  inhabitants,  besides 
sons  of  Oxford  not  a  few.  In  an  old  book,  published  in  1642,  and  entitled 
^^ETew  England’s  First  Fruits,”  occurs  this  passage:  ^^After  God  had  carried 
us  safe  to  New  England  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries 
for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places  for  God’s  worship  and  settled  the 
civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to 
advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust.  And 
as  we  were  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  effect  this  great  work,  it  pleased  God 
to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard,  a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learn¬ 
ing,  there  living  amongst  us,  to  give  the  one-half  of  his  estate,  it  being  in  all 
about  £1,700,  towards  the  erecting  of  a  college,  and  all  his  library:  after  him, 
another  gave  £300 :  others  after  him  cast  in  more,  and  the  public  hand  of  the 
State  added  the  rest.”  So  began  the  richest  and  greatest  of  our  American  uni¬ 
versities,  which  today  has  an  endowment  of  $25,000,000,  and  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments  last  year  over  5,000  students.  So  began  the  influence  of  Hew  England 
upon  the  West,  first  through  the  leaders  whom  she  has  trained  in  her  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  to  mould  and  guide  Western  men,  and  second,  through  the  uni- 
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versities  and  colleges  in  the  West  which  her  sons  have  founded  and  officered  and 
helped  to  endow.  To  Harvard  succeeded  Yale,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Williams 
and  Amherst  within  the  borders  of  Hew  England.  In  the  West,  Hew  England 
Congregation alists  have  planted  Oberlin,  Marietta,  Knox,  Illinois,  Wheaton, 
Iowa,  Tabor,  Beloit,  Ripon,  Carleton,  Drury,  Yankton,  Berea,  Doane,  Fair¬ 
mont,  Fargo,  Kingfisher,  Washburn,  Olivet,  Colorado,  Whitman,  Pacific  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pomoria.  In  addition.  Hew  England  has  helped  notably  to  found,  and 
has  supplied  presidents  to,  many  of  the  Western  colleges  and  State  universities. 
Horace  Bushnell  practically  started  the  University  of  California ;  Hew  England 
gave  Dr.  James  B.  Angell  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Dr. 
Horthup  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  President  Slocum 
to  Colorado  College ;  President  Baker  to  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  others 
of  less  note  to  other  institutions. 

Very  great  also  upon  the  West  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Hew  England 
men  and  women  of  letters.  Who  can  measure  it  ?  Dean  Stanley  said,  when  he 
was  in  America:  ^Ut  matters  not  into  what  church  you  go,  from  all  pulpits 
you  hear  Emerson.’^  Consider  what  an  influence  has  been  exerted  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  life,  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  and  social  life  of  the  West  by  such  men  and  women  as  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Wendell  Phillips,  George  William  Cur¬ 
tis,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Phillips  Brooks,  Starr  King,  Channing,  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes,  John  Fiske,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Prescott,  Motley,  Bancroft, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Horace  Mann,  Mark  Hopkins, 
President  Woolsey  and  President  Eliot. 

In  a  brief  magazine  article  one  can  only  hint  at,  not  portray,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Hew  England  upon  the  West.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  make  an  end  than 
with  the  words  of  George  William  Curtis  concerning  the  Hew  England  man: 
^^He  seized  and  tamed  a  continent  with  a  hand  of  iron;  he  civilizes  it  with  a 
touch  of  velvet.  Ho  music  is  as  sweet  to  his  ear  as  the  sound  of  the  common- 
school  bell ;  no  principle  so  dear  to  his  heart  as  the  equal  rights  of  all  men ;  no 
vision  to  entrancing  to  his  hopes  as  these  rights  universally  secured.” 


VANITY  OF  VANITIES. 

E.  D.  P. 

Lightly  the  feather  floats  upon  the  breeze, 
Lightly  a  straw  is  wafted  by  a  breath, 

But  lighter  yet  are  mightiest  deeds  of  men 
When  weighed  within  the  balances  of  Death! 
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TAOS,  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Quaint  Old  Town  Where  Kit  Carson  Lived  and  was  Buried 

HORACE  S.  POLEY 


UEXO!’’  was  the  greeting  of  the  old  Indian  who  shook  hands  with  ns, 
Mm  nodding  and  smiling  the  while.  Then  he  resumed  his  shuffling,  lazy 
walk,  next  stopping  to  gaze  curiously  at  the  large  brass  horn  of  a  graph- 
aphone  from  which  came  the  coarse  metallic  reproduction  of  a  Sousa  march,  and 
then,  entering  the  saloon  from  which  the  music  came,  he  was  lost  in  a  curious 
crowd  of  players  and  spectators  about  the  roulette  wheel. 

'Ts  this  France  or  Italy,  Bea  queried  my  young  artist  friend  of  his  wife. 
They  had  both  studied  in  famous  Paris  studios,  traveled  over  Europe  and  re¬ 
turned  home  to  find  the  most  picturesque  subjects  in  their  own  country. 

‘Tt  must  be  Spain,  they  are  all  speaking  Spanish,’’  was  her  reply. 

But  no,  over  in  the  center  of  the  plaza,  lazily  hanging  to  the  lofty  pole,  was 
^^Old  Glory.”  How  it  thrilled  us,  for  it  was  the  only  visible  reminder  that  we 
were  not  strangers  in  a  far  country. 

A  thirty-five  mile  drive  across  the  mesa  from  Tres  Piedras  (a  little  station 
of  the  Rio  Grande  railway)  had  been  necessary  for  us  to  reach  two  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  our  own  country,  the  old  Mexican  city  of  Taos  in  Hew  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  has  to-day  a  population  of  2,000  souls — -which  is  less  than  it  had  fifty 
years  ago — and  an  Indian  pueblo  located  three  miles  beyond  Taos. 

We  were  told  that  the  origin  of  this  pueblo  was  long  lost  in  antiquity, 
though  early  Spanish  explorers  had  found  a  civilization  that  astonished  them; 
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and  that  when  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  surrounding  lands  in  1610 
letters  patent  from  the  King  of  Spain  were  issued,  giving  the  Indians  perfect 
title  to  their  pueblo  and  lands. 

After  having  enjoyed  rest  from  the  long  drive,  on  an  ancient  wooden  bench 
in  front  of  the  Taos  hotel,  we  were  allowed  to  ramble  through  the  strange  old 
structure.  Like  all  other  buildings  in  the  queer  old  place,  we  found  it  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  adobe  in  a  series  of  rooms  surrounding  a  court-yard.  Each  of  the  rooms 
facing  the  plaza  had  been  supplied  with  windows  and  doors,  hut  all  rooms  not 
facing  upon  the  street  showed  solid  walls  of  masonry,  except  toward  the  court 
yard,  which  seemed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  hallway  and  lobby  for  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  center  was  an  old-fashioned  pump  at  which  each  guest  was  welcome 
to  fill  his  pitcher  with  fresh  sparkling  water.  Before  the  door  of  a  room,  the 
odor  from  which  proclaimed  it  to  he  the  kitchen,  was  a  huge  pile  of  pinon  wood, 
the  only  object  of  furniture  in  sight  in  the  court-yard.  As  we  trod  over  the  yard 
we  had  the  impression  of  walking  on  a  cement  floor,  so  hard  and  smooth  had  the 
clay  been  beaten  by  the  pounding  of  many  feet  and  the  action  of  storm  and  sun. 

As  the  evening  advanced  the  hurry  and  rush  about  the  plaza  increased.  We 
were  told  that  to-morrow,  Sunday,  everyone  must  be  ready  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Indian  festivities. 

On  the  right,  two  long,  low  wagons  were  being  connected  by  canvas  side 
walls  so  that  a  traveling  photographer  might  ^Take”  the  blushing  senorita  or 
catch  the  baby’s  smile  at  four  pictures  for  a  quarter.  To  our  left  the  quick,  short 
puffs  of  steam  from  a  portable  engine  mingled  their  sound  with  the  crack  of  a 
hammier  and  the  rumble  of  rude  machinery.  The  ^hnerry-go-round”  was  being 
prepared  to  gather  its  harvest  of  nickels.  In  front  of  us,  but  fortunately  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plaza,  seated  upon  an  uncovered  platform,  were  the  hardest 
working  and  most  tireless  citizens  of  Taos.  Eight  of  the  nine  men  composing 
the  Kit  Carson  brass  band  wore  gorgeous  uniforms.  We  probably  wasted  much 
of  the  sympathy  we  expressed  for  the  odd  man,  because  in  the  event  of  a  very 
natural  uprising  of  the  citizens  he  would  have  been  most  likely  to  make  his 
escape. 

Later  in  the  day  we  left  the  center  of  bustling  preparation  and  walked  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  town.  The  sunset  brightness  had  disappeared  beyond 
the  distant  mountains  and  all  was  darkness  over  the  valley ;  but  as  we  turned  to 
retrace  our  steps  a  warm,  pink  glow  was  reflected  from  the  white  fronts  of  the 
buildings  near  us,  and  while  we  watched  the  deepening  shadows  the  rose  tints 
faded  away,  leaving  the  cold,  white  starlight  of  a  perfect  night.  Before  us,  tow¬ 
ering  high  above  the  humble  dwellings,  stood  the  old  Spanish  mission  church; 
we  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  cross  at  the  top  of  its  imposing  peaked  front  or 
the  bell  which  hung  in  a  square  opening  directly  beneath  the  cross.  We  mar¬ 
veled  as  we  looked — for  no  church  in  Kew  Mexico  is  so  poor  as  to  be  without  its 
bell,  and  no  village  so  small  as  to  be  without  its  church.  The  walls  of  the  ancient 
mission  before  us  were  from  six  to  ten  feet  thick  and  had  stood  for  a  century,  and 
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from  the  solidity  of  their  appearance  could  stand  many  centuries  yet  to  come. 
Thus  built  the  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  their  regime. 

We  saw  the  top  of  the  high  adobe  wall  around  the  churchyard.  The  gaunt 
severe  outline  of  several  wooden  crosses  that  probably  marked  the  final  resting 
places  of  some  of  the  old  missionary  monks  could  also  be  seen.  While  we  were 
standing  there  by  the  old  church,  the  fandango  music  up  at  the  plaza  stopped  and 
a  little  later  the  notes  of  the  ^^Star  Spangled  Banner”  rolled  over  the  town,  and 
we  forgave  the  band  everything,  even  their  gaudy  Mexican  uniforms. 


PATIO  OE  COUET  OF  A  TAOS  HOUSE. 


We  returned  to  the  hotel  by  a  devious,  winding  way.  Brom  the  plaza  as  a 
center  the  streets  radiated  to  different  points  of  the  compass  and  many  narrow 
little  highways  extended  in  every  direction,  the  blocks  differing  in  size  and  shape. 
A  stranger  could  not  go  far,  probably,  in  any  direction  without  finding  his  way 
blocked  by  a  closed  and  locked  gate,  set  in  a  high  adobe  wall,  in  which  case  he 
must  retrace  his  steps  and  start  through  the  mystic  maze  again. 

Not  being  tired  I  continued  my  stroll  alone.  Hearing  some  music  and  see¬ 
ing  a  crowd  in  a  large  room,  I  entered  the  doorway,  which  stood  invitingly  open, 
and  found  myself  in  a  Bepublican  mass-meeting.  The  chairman.  Dr.  Martin, 
whom  I  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  was  making  the  closing  address 
in  English,  which  an  interpreter  translated  into  Spanish  for  the  audience.  When 
the  applause  subsided,  the  meeting  adjourned  into  a  regular  ^^social,”  in  which 
every  one  shook  hands  with  his  neighbor,  even  including  the  stranger  within  the 
doors. 
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The  plaza  was  now  deserted,  most  of  the  stores  closed ;  the  horses  and  teams 
that  had  almost  surrounded  it  earlier  in  the  evening,  had  been  claimed  by  their 
owners  and  they  had  departed  for  their  homes.  The  Mexican  fruit  peddlers, 
whose  curious,  flat,  platter-shaped  baskets  were  empty  now,  had  long  since  lost 
their  money  at  the  spinning-wheels  of  chance.  They  were  plodding  wearily 
homeward,  trying  to  concoct  some  plausible  excuse  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  bright  ribbon  promised  for  the  fiesta. 

Mexican  men  and  boys  are  generally  of  a  forbidding  cast  of  countenance. 
They  pass  one  on  the  road  with  no  more  sign  of  recognition  than  if  one  had  some 
fairy,  invisible  powder  in  his  shoes  and  they  could  not  see  him.  The  Indians,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  vouchsafe  their  ^^Bueno,’^  and  usually  accompany  it  with  a 
smile  of  welcome. 

At  last  I  went  back  to  the  hotel.  Passing  through  the  hall  between  two  of 
the  rooms  I  reached  the  court-yard,  where  all  was  darkness  except  in  one  comer 
where  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  was  visible.  Stumbling  over  the  loose  boards  of 
the  walk  I  reached  my  door,  unlocked  it  and  entered.  The  little  glass  coal-oil 
lamp  revealed  a  typical  room,  not  only  of  the  hotel  but  of  all  the  houses.  It  was 
probably  fifteen  feet  square,  the  wall  of  the  front,  or  courtyard  side,  about  a  foot 
thick,  with  two  openings,  the  door  and  a  window ;  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  latter 
were  in  the  old  Hew  England  style — about  eight  by  ten  inches  in  size — and  the 
sashes  were  nailed  fast  and  could  not  be  raised  or  lowered.  In  the  wall  opposite 
to  the  door,  which  no  doubt  was  very  thick,  a  fire-place  was  made  by  hollowing 
out  a  cone-shaped  opening  and  adding  a  small  raised  hearth  of  adobe.  The  ceil¬ 
ing,  seven  feet  high,  was  crossed  by  heavy  round  timbers  placed  a  foot  apart, 
which  supported  a  thick  dirt  roof.  The  walls  were  whitewashed  and  there  was 
a  wooden  floor,  although  most  of  the  houses  had  dirt  floors. 
************ 

The  beauty  of  the  court-yards  hidden  behind  some  of  the  fortress-like  adobe 
walls  is  illustrated  by  the  picture  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  Sheurich,  who  is  a 
nephew,  by  marriage,  of  Ent  Carson,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Governor  Charles 
Bent.  Mr.  Sheurich,  who  was  born  on  the  Main  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1836,  with  Captain  S.  H.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  A.  Minnet,  now  of 
Las  Vegas,  form  an  interesting  trio,  who  came  to  Taos  in  1853.  They  are  promi¬ 
nent  and  active  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  the  territory,  and  have  gone 
through  the  exciting  scenes  of  a  frontier  life  of  hardship.  Mrs.  Sheurich,  a 
bright  and  active  little  woman,  joined  in  her  husband’s  welcome  to  their  elegant 
home,  where  he  related  the  particulars  of  the  Mexican  treachery  to  Governor 
Bent.  Mr.  Sheurich  said  that  the  Governor  came  from  Santa  Ee  to  visit  his 
family,  which  resided  at  Taos.  He  had  been  warned  to  take  an  escort  with  him, 
but  he  went  alone,  on  horseback,  saying  that  he  could  not  have  enemies  there  as 
he  had  treated  the  people  when  they  were  sick,  fed  them  when  hungry,  and  had 
been  their  general  adviser  and  counselor  when  they  were  in  trouble.  After 
spending  a  week  in  Taos,  on  the  morning  of  J anuary  19,  1847,  his  Indian  serv¬ 
ant  came  to  his  house  and  warned  him  of  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  him  by 
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Mexicans  and  Indians.  The  Indians  wanted  to  abandon  the  undertaking  but  the 
Mexicans  induced  them  to  continue  the  expedition  by  promises  of  great  loot  and 
booty.  Before  the  Governor  could  leave,  the  house  was  surrounded  and  he  was 
killed.  All  the  family  escaped  except  a  brother-in-law,  Parvalo  Jamarillo,  who 
was  shot.  The  walls  of  the  room  in  which  the  Governor  took  refuge  are  still 
standing,  and  the  outline  of  a  hole  where  he  tried  to  make  an  opening  in  order  to 
escape,  is  distinctly  visible.  Sheriff  Lee  and  Probate  Judge  Cornelle  Vigil  were 
killed  while  leading  a  party  to  the  rescue.  Mrs.  Estefeno  Hiplin  and  Mrs. 
Scheurich,  who  are  the  only  surviving  daughters,  were  hidden  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  The  Governor  was  the  brightest  man  in  the  Territory,  and  his  death  was 
keenly  felt.  An  excellent  oil  portrait,  executed  from  life  by  a  prominent  St. 
Louis  artist,  shows  a  handsome  old-time  gentleman,  the  forehead  broad  and  high, 
kindly  blue  eyes,  large  nose  and  mouth,  and  a  firm  square  chin.  His  large  fam¬ 
ily  carriage  thatdiad  to  be  taken  apart  and  packed  up  over  the  mountains  on  the 
backs  of  the  coach  horses,  was  the  pride  of  the  city.  The  carriage,  an  iron  stove, 
and  many  other  articles,  were  taken  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  massacre ; 
but  they  were  recovered  when  the  Indians  were  nearly  annihilated  by  the  volun¬ 
teers  under  Colonel  Yrain  and  the  regulars  from  Port  Massey,  under  Captain 
Price. 

The  most  notable  service  of  Governor  Bent  was  his  successful  negotiations 
with  General  Manuel  Arnijo,  the  last  Spanisli  and  Mexican  Governor,  whereby, 
in  August  of  1846,  the  Territory  was  surrendered  to  General  Kearney,  who  only 
had  a  handful  of  men  as  compared  with  the  Mexican  forces. 

Mr.  Scheurich  used  to  freight  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  Santa  Ee.  He 
said  Kit  Carson  was  guide  and  trapper  for  these  expeditions  in  the  early  years. 
Then  the  herds  of  buffalo  were  so  extensive  that,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  the 
ground  was  covered  with  them  as  though  tliey  were  the  Avaves  of  a  mighty  broAvn 
sea.  The  ground  would  quake  Avith  the  beating  of  their  hoofs,  while  a  cloud  of 
dust  resembling  a  distant  mountain  folloAved  their  Avake.  If  their  course  crossed 
that  of  a  Avagon  train,  there  Avas  nothing  to  do  but  to  stop  and  form  a  circle  about 
the  cattle  and  horses  as  though  camping  for  the  night  and  Avait  until  the  buffalo 
passed.  Their  meat  Avas  most  delicious,  a  natural  sandAvich  being  supplied  by 
the  lean  and  fat  from  off  the  ribs ;  AAdien  dried  in  the  sun  it  made  a  perfect  food, 
and  was  often  the  principal  article  of  diet  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Carson  Avas  of  a  mild  disposition  and  much  preferred  the  life  of  a  trapper. 
It  was  on  lonely  pilgrimages  into  the  Indian  country  that  he  gained  his  influence 
over  the  savages.  His  skill  Avith  the  rifle,  knoAvledge  of  wood  craft,  courage,  and 
honorable  dealing  with  the  Htes,  of  Avhich  tribe  he  was  agent,  made  those  Indians 
his  devoted  friends.  They  followed  him  anyAvhere  and  Avere  aLvays  AAulling  to 
act  as  his  scouts.  His  influence  Avas  a  great  factor  in  keeping  the  Territory  loyal 
to  the  Union  during  the  War  of  the  Bebellion. 

He  died  May  23,  1886,  at  Port  Lyon,  Colorado;  his  Avife  suiwiving  him  but 
a  short  time.  A  year  later  the  bodies  were  removed  to  Taos,  Avhere  they  rest  side 
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by  side  in  the  little  American  graveyard.  A  large  headstone  of  a  green-colored 
native  rock  marks  his  final  resting-place.  The  withered  remains  of  numerous 
wreaths  attest  the  annual  remembrance  of  comrades  on  Decoration  Day. 

An  old  Englishman,  George  Smith,  who  has  been  in  the  Territory  for  fifty 
years,  is  the  custodian  of  the  cemetery.  He  knew  Kit  Carson  well  and  has  a  few 
articles  that  once  belonged  to  his  famous  friend.  He  has  made  several  tables, 
the  tops  being  inlaid  with  bits  of  wood  taken  from  some  furniture  that  had  once 
been  Carson’s.  In  one  of  these  he  has  inserted  a  little  square  of  jerked  buffalo, 
so  that  he  ^^will  always  have  meat  on  his  table.”  A  buckskin  pouch,  beautifully 
beaded  by  the  Indians,  is  another  authentic  relic  of  the  great  trapper.  There  are 
so  many  “friends”  who  have  Kit  Carson’s  rifie  that  Mr.  Scheurich  very  often 
said,  that,  so  far  as  he  knew.  Kit  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  rifie  away 
after  each  time  that  he  shot  it  off. 


GEAVE  OF  KIT  CARSON. 
Cross  marking  the  grave  of  Kit  Carson’s  wife. 
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Philanthropic  Side  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Problem 


—By  C.  E.  WANTLAND— 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  National 
Irrigation  Congress 


TO  PROPERLY  review  the  work  of  the  Tenth  Rational  Irrigation  Congress 
would  he  a  mighty  task.  Ro  other  convention  ever  held  in  the  West 
covered  such  a  wide  scope  or  brought  out  so  many  new  ideas  which  will 
prove  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  entire  country. 

We  promised  a  great  convention  of  business  men  to  celebrate  a  great  victory ; 
to  consider  the  new  responsibility  placed  upon  the  West  by  the  Rational  Irriga¬ 
tion  Act;  to  place  before  the  country  the  great  fact  that  ^^Trade  follows  the  Irri¬ 
gation  Flag;’’  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  necessity  for  improved  methods  of 
colonization^  in  order  that  the  landless  man  of  the  East  may  he  placed  upon  the 
manless  land  of  the  West. 

The  Congress  did  more;  it  lifted  the  Rational  Irrigation  Cause  up  to  the 
highest  plane  of  philanthropy  and  placed  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  movement 
as  the  first  feature  to  he  discussed  hereafter. 

Philanthropy  and  trade  will  go  hand  in  hand  as  great  factors  in  national 
irrigation  discussions  in  the  future;  and  the  necessity  of  improved  methods  of 
colonization  will  he  recognized  as  essential  to  the  complete  success  of  the  Ra¬ 
tional  Irrigation  Act. 

The  awful  waste  from  forest  destruction  and  the  necessity  for  forestry  in¬ 
struction  and  protection  were  impressed  upon  the  Congress,  and  the  action  taken 
will  prove  to  be  of  service  to  the  friends  of  forestry  in  Washington. 

The  great  importance  of  the  public  land  question  was  recognized.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  business  men,  whose  attention  had  not  heretofore  been  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  entire  proceeds  from  public  lands  in  the  sixteen  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  will  be  devoted  to  the  reclamation  fund  established  by  the  Rational  Irriga¬ 
tion  Act,  will  hereafter  realize  the  necessity  for  improved  land  laws  and  such 
an  administration  as  will  safeguard  the  fund  and  tend  to  produce  the  greatest 
revenue  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  act. 

The  full  force  of  this  will  soon  be  realized.  When  the  act  begins  to  work 
and  the  $8,000,000  fund  now  in  the  treasury  is  expended;  when  great  irriga¬ 
tion  works  appear  and  thousands  of  laborers  are  employed ;  when  merchants  sell 
goods  to  the  laborers  upon  government  irrigation  works,  and  new  farms  are 
established, — then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proper  handling  of  the  public  lands 
(from  which  the  money  will  come  to  increase  the  great  revolving  reclamation 
fund)  is  a  question  vitally  affecting  the  business  of  the  country. 
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This  will  affect,  and  be  affected  by,  State  legislation  changing  land  and 
irrigation  laws,  and  it  will  mean  a  great  advantage  to  the  school  lands  and  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  States. 

N^ational  irrigation  will  mean  a  great  advance  in  the  live-stock  industry. 
Cheaper  hay  for  winter  feeding,  improved  laws  for  the  control  of  grazing  lands 
and  reduced  taxation,  will  follow  to  the  advantage  of  live-stock  owners  and  the 
business  men  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  grazing  States. 

The  necessity  for  improved  colonization  methods,  so  badly  needed,  will 
now  be  discussed.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  farmers  from  our  Western  States 


HOX.  LEWIS  W.  SHURTLIFF,  OGDEN,  UTAH, 
VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
UTAH  DELEGATION.  JUDGE  SHURTLIFF 
HAS  HELD  MANY  IMPORTANT  LEGISLA¬ 
TIVE  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  POSITIONS. 


MR.  F,  H.  NEWELL,  CHIEF  OF  THE  U,  S.  GEO¬ 
LOGICAL  SURVEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYDRO¬ 
GRAPHY,  WHO  HAS  SPENT  FOURTEEN 
YEARS  IN  SOLVING  THE  ENGINEERING 
PROBLEMS  OF  IRRIGATION. 


are  moving  into  Canada  has  been  noticed,  but  the  plans  so  far  proposed  to  offset 
the  movement  have  been  ineffectual.  Canada  has  better  land  laws  and  adver¬ 
tises  its  advantages.  Our  railroad  companies  and  State  legislatures  must  act  in 
order  that  our  colonization  plans  may  be  improved  and  put  upon  a  more  favora¬ 
ble  basis.  The  Mormon  Church  and  the  Salvation  Army  give  us  the  necessary 
object  lessons. 

The  work  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Congress  will  he  felt  for  many  years. 
jN^ever  in  the  past  has  there  been  such  a  great  convention  of  Western  business 
men ;  never  in  all  the  West,  at  any  convention  devoted  to  development  purposes, 
has  there  been  such  a  magnificent  display  of  oratory ;  never  before  at  an  irriga- 
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JOHN  BRISBEN  WALKER,  EDITOR  OF  THE  COSMOPOLI¬ 
TAN,  WHO  HAS  DONE  MUCH  TO  FURTHER  THE  IN¬ 
TERESTS  OF  THE  WEST  AND  OF  IRRIGATION. 


FRANKLIN  E.  BROOKS  OF  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  ACTIVE  OF  THE  PROMOTERS  OF  THE  IR¬ 
RIGATION  CONGRESS. 


JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,  A  NOTED  PIONEER  OF  UTAH.  MR. 
SMITH  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  MORMON  CHURCH,  HAS  EARNED  HIGH 
HONORS  IN  THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STATE, 
AND  HAS  MADE  A  LIFE  STUDY  OF  IRRIGATION. 


FRED  J.  KEISEL,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  AN  OWNER  OF  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  WESTERN  RANCH  LANDS,  WHO  IS  PUSHING 
THE  IRRIGATION  PLANS  AND  WAS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  1902. 
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tion  convention  has  there  been  so  many  good  ideas  presented;  never  before  has 
there  been  such  an  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  the  national  irrigation 
movement  and  the  opening  up  of  opportunities  for  the  idle  men  in  the  great 
Eastern  centers ;  never  has  there  been  such  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  trend 
of  population  has  recently  been  from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  country  depends  upon  the  adoption  of  such  plans  as  will  destroy  that  ten¬ 
dency  and  turn  the  population  again  hack  to  the  land.  The  danger  of  the  present 
situation  is  now  recognized ;  the  way  for  relief  has  been  pointed  out,  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  ready.  Uncle  Sam  has  provided  the  law  and  the  means. 

The  possibilities  which  the  National  Irrigation  Act  opens  up  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  homeless  in  the  great  cities  to  the  lands  in 
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the  West  where  they  may  become  independent,  will  now  be  discussed  by  men  and 
women  with  great  hearts  all  over  the  land.  The  splendid  tribute  to  the  philan¬ 
thropic  side  of  the  national  irrigation  movement  contained  in  the  address  of 
President  Walsh  will  he  read  and  re-read  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
the  forces  which  may  he  put  in  motion  from  this  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  worth  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  West,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  country  from  great  danger  when  the  next  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  comes — when  thousands  of  men  are  again  thrown  out  of  employment.  With 
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the  full  strength  of  the  public  domain  dedicated  to  national  irrigation,  the  re¬ 
sources  are  within  our  grasp  to  so  provide  employment  as  to  prevent,  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  at  least,  any  possible  danger  from  another  ^^Army  of  the  Unemployed^’ 

^Uf  you  will  ask  me  for  an  example,”  said  President  Walsh,  point  you  to 
the  irrigated  valleys  of  Utah.  They  were  settled  by  comparatively  poor  men. 
They  live  on  small  farms.  They  enjoy  economic  independence.  I  love  to  think 
of  those  green  oases  among  the  Utah  mountains.” 

^Tf  dark  hours  ever  come  to  the  republic  the  dweller's  in  those  lovely  valleys 
will  know  nothing  of  it  except  by  hearsay.” 

In  his  magnificent  tribute  to  the  ^^Pathfinders  and  Pioneers,”  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alva  Adams  said : 

‘^^The  curtain  has  been  rung  down  upon  the  careers  of  those  brave  men  whose 
praise  we  sing.  Their  race  is  run — the  explorer,  priest,  trapper  and -pioneer 
have  vanished. 

AVestward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  first  four  acts  already  passed, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.’ 

^^Would  it  be  a  daring  assumption  to  consider  the  irrigated  region  of 
America  as  the  arena  in  which  the  fifth  act,  time’s  noblest  offspring,  is  to  perfect 
and  complete  the  drama  of  civilization  ?” 

Truly  the  greatest  work  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Congress  was  the  binding 
friendship  established  between  humanitarianism  and  irrigation. 
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The  Religion  of  the  Ancients 

By  VIRGINIA  D.  McCLURG,  Delegate  from  the  Woman’s  Federation 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  its  author,  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  McClurg,  before  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  October  10.  The  exhaustive  research  which  enabled  the  writer  to  bring 
to  light  so  many  intensely  interesting  facts  of  the  history  of  irrigation,  makes  it  worthy  of  reproduction  in 
these  columns.  The  address  was  considered  one  of  the  most  able  of  those  delivered  before  the  distinguished 
assemblage.— Ed. 

Delegates  to  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  and  American  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

IT  is  my  privilege  to  bring  you  greeting  from  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
club  women,  and  their  gracious  president,  Mrs.  Denison,  who  wish  God¬ 
speed  to  the  ITational  Irrigation  Congress  and  American  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  women  live  in  regions  where,  as  the  Western  rancher  said, 
they  actually  prefer  ^That  old-fashioned  shower  method.’’  Therefore  their  in¬ 
terest  is  born  of  the  altruistic  spirit  which  animates  the  thought  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  club  woman.  A  vicarious  sympathy  is  none  the  less  sincere. 

To  other  women,  whom  I  represent,  the  trickle  of  the  tiny  canon  stream, 
curbed  by  its  turbine  wheel,  stands  for  the  power  to  evoke  beauty  and  fragrance 
out  of  an  arid  solitude  and  a  barren  life. 

( 

It  is  fitting  for  the  greeting  sent  from  the  women  of  the  West  and  East  to 
reach  the  Congress  in  Colorado,  that  State  which  gives  a  voice  and  vote  to  men 
and  vromen  alike,  doubly  fitting  that  it  is  delivered  in  Colorado  Springs,  orig¬ 
inally  a  colony  founded  on  pure  cold-water  principles,  and  to  this  day  weird  and 
woeful  restrictions  hedge  about  the  wight  who  would  fain  depart  from  them. 

hlo  one  may  take  the  measure  of  a  carriage  like  the  man  who  travels  afoot. 
Colorado  was  once  a  part  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  that  is  why  to-day 
she  has  learned  to  put  one  million  six  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  one  acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  and  her  reservoirs  are  set  in  the 
continent’s  crest  like  clear  gems. 

Would  I  might  say  that  Colorado  had  saved  her  forests  in  equal  measure 
with  storing  her  floods.  The  pitiful,  denuded  summits  and  divides  of  the  crest 
of  the  continent  cry  aloud  to  us  for  their  once  green  garmenting.  It  seems  as  if 
nowhere  had  man  been  so  pitiless,  so  lavish  of  tree  life,  as  on  the  Continental 
Divide.  On  the  Chilile  grant  in  New  Mexico,  out  of  government  jurisdiction, 
the  loftiest  plumy  pines  of  the  region  are  to  be  found  toppled  and  prostrate — 
butchered  to  make  a  tie-man’s  holiday — one  railway  tie,  perhaps,  cut  from  the 
dying  monarch,  and  the  residue  of  the  wood  left  to  rot,  while  the  sawmill  gets  in 
its  deadly  work,  and  scrubby  savin  and  pinion  grow  up  where  once  the  pine  held 
sway.  At  Chilile  is  a  mountain  on  which  green  growths  flourish.  The  casual 
observer  sees  nothing  markedly  to  distinguished  it  from  the  surrounding  hills  ;  but 
it  is  in  reality  a  mountain  of  solid  sawdust — a  landmark  of  the  country  there¬ 
about  ;  a  monument  to  the  thousands  of  trees  that  perished  there. 
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As  contrast,  you  think  of  the  twigs  sharpened  and  shaped  by  careful  hands 
at  Paris,  and  sold  as  ^ ^fagots’’  for  ten  centimes.  These  came  from  the  forests 
which  inspired  Corot  and  Daubigny^  where  the  inspector  chooses  what  to  take 
and  what  to  leave,  and  where  the  poorest  twig  has  an  allotted  service.  Here  we 
have  our  sawdust  mountains.  We  demand  storage,  hut  the  forest  can  best  of  all 
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hold  hack  and  equalize  the  flow  of  the  truant  streams.  It  was  Martin  Luther 
who  opined  that  a  plant  in  the  window  was  powerful  enough  sometimes  to  keep 
the  devil  outside ;  and  if  one  plant  can  do  so  much,  what  may  not  he  accomplished 
by  a  whole  forest  ?  What  devils  of  drought  and  cyclones  and  destructive  hoods 
are  held  at  hay  by  the  conservation  of  our  forests  !  Irrigation  spreads  the  feast ; 
forestry  adds  the  grace  after  meat. 

Tlie  Colorado  women,  later  joined  by  those  of  Calif ornia^  introduced  at  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  Los  Angeles 
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in  May,  a  resolution  endorsing  and  requesting  government  aid  for  irrigation. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously.  When  I  first  broached  this  proposed 
resolution  in  the  Colorado  committee  room,  one  delegate  demurred,  saying  that 
politics  had  no  place  in  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Mrs.  Sarah  Platt 
Decker,  our  foremost  Colorado  club  woman,  rejoined:  ^‘'Madame  Chairman,  irri¬ 
gation  is  not  politics.  In  the  West  it  is  religion.'' 

Irrigation  always  has  been  the  religion  of  the  arid  lands — the  faith  which 
sees  in  the  desert,  the  springing  grass  blades.  The  early  powerful  civilizations 
of  which  recorded  history  remains,  were  fostered  and  eveloped  on  breezy,  arid 
|)lateaus  with  artificial  systems  of  irrigation.  Such  was  that  which  carved  the 
mighty  bas-reliefs  of  I^ineveh,  or  reared  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  or 
which  raised  ancient  Egypt  from  the  ranks  of  a  bankrupt  nation  to  a  rich  land, 
with  teeming  population  and  all  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth — under  the  benefi¬ 
cent  infiuences  of  Father  Sihor. 

The  Western  world  was  to  furnish  yet  more  magnificent  proofs  of  the  tran¬ 
scendent  value  of  irrigation  as  the  foundation  of  nation  building.  It  was  the  lot 
of  Spain,  says  Dr.  Draper,  to  destroy  three  civilizations  superior  to  her  own — 
namely,  that  of  the  Moors,  that  of  the  Aztecs,  and  that  of  the  Peruvians.  These 
last  two  empires  stand  unparalleled  in  the  power  and  beauty  conferred  by  as  per¬ 
fect  systems  of  irrigation  as  the  world  has  seen.  Tenochtitlan  (like  Venice), 
whose  gleaming  white  buildings  dominated  four  azure  lakes, — a  city  built  upon 
the  waves, — and  Peru,  the  land  teeming  with  agricultural  wealth  from  the  coast 
valley  to  the  terraced  steeps  of  the  Sierras,  owed  their  beauty  and  power  to  the 
ordered  ministration  of  conducted  water.  As  some  of  you  know,  my  work  in 
trying  to  preserve  the  notable  ruins  of  the  Southwest  has  led  me  among  the 
ruined  homes  and  wasted  garden  plots  of  our  ancient  civilization.  , 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  bulk  of  the  pre-Columbian  sedentary  abo¬ 
rigines  of  America  would  attain  the  agricultural  development  (and  the  irriga¬ 
tion  system  accompanying  it)  of  those  two  great  nations,  Mexico  and  Peru.  In 
Colorado  we  find  rock-hewn  cisterns  made  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  zigzag  terraces 
on  the  canon  sides,  and  open  stone-set  ditches,  where  they  watered  their  garden 
patches.  In  'New  Mexico  there  are  only  600,000  acres  of  land  under  irrigation 
out  of  the  80,000,000  acres  which  make  up  the  territory,  and  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  these  systems  of  irrigation  were  devised  by  the  Indians  and  improved 
by  the  Spaniards — ^having  done  service  for  three  centuries. 

In  Arizona,  where  the  pre-Columbian  culture  in  many  points  approached 
most  closely  the  distinctive  development  of  Mexico,  there  were  once  2,000,000 
acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  where  the  modern  American  can  show  but  337,000 
under  ditch.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Salado  and  Gila  rivers  there  were  several 
long-forgotten  cities  which  seem  to  have  had  from  100,000  to  200,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  their  waterways  are  said  by  engineers  to  be  marvels  of  engineering 
skill.  . 
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In  considering  what  the  blessing  of  water  meant  to  these  ancient  Americans, 
we  have  only  to  remark  the  supreme  part  it  played  in  their  folk-lore  and  religion. 
^^The  whole  religion  of  the  Southwest/^  says  Mrs.  Huttall,  ^^may  he  summed  up 
in  a  single  phrase — ^a  prayer  for  rain  P  ’’ 

It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  man  without  a 
base  of  supplies,  whose  very  life  might  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
water,  as  it  is  for  us,  with  our  myriad  interests  and  directed  thought,  to  realize 
what  natural  phenomena — the  cloud,  the  rainbow,  the  lightning  and  the  growth 
•  of  maize — ^nieant  to  the  ancient  Pueblo  Indian,  who  first  had  our  lands,  in  his 
solemn,  undiverted,  face-to-face  with  nature.  The  zigzag  fiash  of  the  lightning 
across  the  horizon  meant  succor  in  famine ;  it  meant  assured  crops,  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  ;  and  gave  birth  to  the  form  of  snake  worship  which  prevailed  in  our  South¬ 
west — the  deification  of  the  snake,  whose  sinuous  course  suggested  that  of  the 
lightning,  as  the  principle  of  water.  The  snake  dance  at  Moqui  pueblos  is  a 
rite  celebrated  in  honor  of  water — the  snakes  symbolizing  the  rain,  and  the 
guajes,  or  rattles,  the  thunder  which  goes  with  the  lightning.  In  Peru  there  was 
sometimes  employed  a  system  of  concentric  circular  canals,  with  belts  of  green 
between,  that  might  easily  have  suggested  the  coiled  serpent,  which  divides 
honors  with  his  undulating  brother.  Thus  the  water-dog,  the  frog,  the  tadpole, 
the  dragon  fiy  fioating  over  the  canal — even  the  horned  toad,  which  comes  out 
after  the  rain,  were  associated  in  the  Indian  mind  with  the  blessing  of  water  and 
received  a  certain  fetich  worship.  There  is  something  pitiful  in  the  constant 
iteration,  on  textiles  and  pottery,  of  the  old  symbols  for  cloud,  rain,  sun  and  the 
heart  of  the  sky,  and  above  all,  of  the  water-snake,  of  which  the  word-of-mouth 
legend,  handed  down  by  some  unknown  Pueblo  Homer,  has  said : 

^Tear  not  the  serpent  shafts  of  the  lightning  as  they  rattle  loudly,  that  the 
earth  be  replenished  with  their  children  the  serpents  of  water,  the  rivers  of  life.” 

Thus  the  ancient  aborigine  of  the  arid  plateaus  prized  and  even  worshiped 
as  the  most  beneficent  factor  in  his  scheme  of  existence  that  chrism  of  water 
which  we  contemporary  Western  Americans  are  beginning  to  value  from  afar. 

And  now  begins  irrigation  in  good  earnest.  Over  the  faint  furrows  traced  by 
long-dead  civilizations,  his  canals  will  be  redrawn.  The  old  green  will  reclothe 
the  arid  slopes,  and  a  hundred  new  products  will  be  added  to  the  old.  Homes  will 
rise  above  crumbling  ruins.  For  this  earth  of  ours  moves  in  cycles,  and  where 
her  population  was  dense,  and  her  industries  most  thriving,  and  the  problem  of 
living  easy  of  solution — time  and  conquest  and  the  encroaching  desert  drew  a 
veil,  and  silence !  Put  now  new  life  invades  the  solitudes — as  it  was,  so  it  shall 
be ;  for  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  And  the  Midas’  touch  which  turns 
the  desert  sands  to  gold  is  the  presence  of  water,  where  empires  shall  be  rebuilt 
for  the  ^^child  of  the  ages,  heir  of  time.” 
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The  Lost  Gold  Hunters  of  the  Black  Hills 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  NORTHWEST 
Contributed  by  CAPT.  W.  H.  ROGERS 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

In  the  summer  of  1895,  Capt.  W.  H.  Rogers,  the  writer  of  this  story,  met  as  a  guest  in  the  charmingly 
located  summer  hotel  of  which  the  genial  Captain  is  host  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak,  a  certain  Captain  S.  P. 
Romans  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  Black  Hills  and  had  located  several  valuable  mining  properties  in 
that  region.  Captain  Romans  related  to  his  host  the  strange  story  of  the  finding  of  a  stone  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rich  mines  in  the  Black  Hills  region,  upon  which  had  been  traced,  many  years  before,  a  farewell  message 
from  a  party  of  white  men  evidently  surrounded  by  Indians  and  about  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  redskins. 
The  message  bore  the  names  of  several  men,  among  them  one  DeLacompt.  The  story  awakened  in  the  memory 
of  the  writer  the  remarkable  tale  related  by  an  army  comrade  known  to  him  as  Lieutenant  Collins,  in  which 
DeLacompt  was  a  leading  character  and  the  theatre  of  which  was  laid  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Through  correspondence.  Captain  Rogers  succeeded  in  securing  a  photograph  of  the  stone  which  bore 
the  remarkable  message  (a  reproduction  of  which  has  appeared  in  these  pages)  and  evidence  bearing  out 
the  facts  as  related  by  Collins.  The  tale  as  related  by  Captain  Rogers  in  the  preceding  chapters  is  filled 
with  human  interest  and  tells  much  of  the  hardships  of  traveling  and  of  life  in  those  adventurous  days.  The 
story  also  gives  many  accurate  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  when  on  the  march,  in  camp, 
and  in  battle. 

Collins  and  DeLecompt— the  latter  a  renegade  member  of  a  wealthy  French  family— met  in  a  frontier 
gambling  den  in  San  Francisco  in  1852,  and  agreed  to  travel  east  in  search  of  new  adventures.  During  the 
dangerous  trip  over  the  Western  plains  they  formed  a  strange  alliance  with  Alfred  Crow,  a  roving  sailor,  and 
with  a  company  of  east-bound  prospectors  who  had  lost  heavily  in  the  California  gold  fields.  Many  were  the 
interesting  adventures  of  the  travelers  in  their  journey  over  the  wilderness,  through  the  Rockies,  down  through 
the  Ute  Pass  to  Manitou  and  thence  to  Fort  Laramie,  where,  after  several  months  of  idleness,  they  organized 
a  party  to  go  into  the  Black  Hills  to  investigate  the  reported  finds  of  gold  by  the  Indians  who  frequented 
the  fort. 


(continued  from  OCTOBER.) 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  LAST  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  LOST  GOLD  HUNTERS. 

A  FEW  nights  afterward,  again  by  the  camp-fire,  Collins  continued  his 
story.  ^‘We’ll  finish  that  story.  Captain;  I  want  to  get  it  over  and  ofi 
my  mind.  There  is  a  little  applejack  in  that  canteen  for  you ;  ITl  take 
coffee.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  the  only  man  who  could  control  my  appetite 
for  whisky?  It  was  your  infiuence  that  won  me  my  promotion  and  kept  me 
sober,  and  I’m  going  to  stay  with  you  until  I  die  or  make  you  rich.  I  don’t  care 
about  the  gold  myself  now,  hut  I  want  to  make  you  rich  or  I  should  have  said 
nothing  about  it  at  all.” 

^We  had  been  very  comfortable  at  Laramie  all  winter;  just  enough  work  to 
give  us  exercise,  and  we  were  all  longing  to  be  started  for  the  hills.  We  had 
already  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  fitting  ourselves  out  with  every  necessary 
that  we  thought  w^e  would  require  during  our  trip :  several  wash-gold  pans,  a  few 
feet  of  planed  lumber  for  sluice  boxes,  tw^enty-five  pounds  of  quicksilver,  a  pick 
and  shovel  each,  two  good  wagons  and  teams,  a  saddle  horse  each  and  several 
extra  ponies.  We  had  plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  not  a  very  extensive 
supply  of  food  other  than  a  quantity  of  sugar,  salt,  coffee,  soap  and  a  few  candles. 
Meat  we  did  not,  with  the  exception  of  pork,  have  to  provide,  as  elk,  antelope, 
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deer  and  sage  hens  were  plentiful  and  easily  hunted  and  would  supply  all  our 
wants.  Our  equipments  were  very  complete,  although  not  very  heavy,  and 
should  occasion  require  it,  we  could  move  across  country  in  a  hurry.  We  found 
that  the  Indians  were  not  so  hostile  as  they  had  been,  and  everyone  knows  who 
has  lived  on  the  frontier,  that  there  are  times  when  they  are  quite  peaceful,  and 
then  again,  that  it  is  almost  suicide  for  any  one  hut  an  army,  to  go  among  them. 
We  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  could  penetrate  the  Indian  country  as  far  north 
as  the  scouting  party  had  gone  the  previous  fall,  and  as  we  knew  something  about 
Indian  warfare  and  diplomacy,  could  make  a  good  fight  if  necessary.  When 
spring  arrived  we  were  all  healthy,  vigorous  and  determined.  We  hade  good¬ 
bye  to  our  pleasant  surroundings  and  friendly  associates,  left  the  smoke  of  civil¬ 
ization  behind  us  and  passed  out  into  the  wilderness,  hopeful  of  success.  Our 
plan  was  to  avoid  the  Indians  as  much  as  possible  and  to  cultivate  their  good  will 
on  all  occasions.” 

^^De  Lacompt  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  though  not  so  much  of  a 
frontiersman  as  some  others  in  the  party,  it  was  his  expedition  and  he  was  the 
proper  person  to  command  it.  For  the  first  week  we  traveled  very  slowly.  We 
were  anxious  to  meet  a  party  of  Indians  to  ascertain  their  present  feelings  toward 
the  whites  before  we  got  too  far  into  their  country  to  turn  back  and  seek  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  post,  if  necessary.  Our  animals  were  soon  hardened  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  living  entirely  upon  grass.  Instead  of  moving  northeast  toward  the 
bad  lands,  we  kept  due  north,  and  had  hardly  covered  seventy-five  miles  when  we 
saw  Indian  tracks.  Crow  said  after  a  careful  examination,  in  the  soft  dirt,  that 
judging  from  the  size  and  number  of  the  tracks,  there  were  probably  not  more 
than  twenty-five  in  the  band.  And  as  he  could  see  the  tracks  of  their  tepee  poles, 
he  was  sure  that  they  had  their  squaws  with  them.  He  thought  they  were  only 
moving  camp,  as  they  would  hardly  take  their  women  hunting  or  on  the  war 
path. 

^^We  followed  their  trail,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  occasionally  driving  to 
cover  a  skulking  gray  wolf.  About  noon  we  came  up  with  the  band.  As  we 
hoped,  they  were  only  moving  camp,  and  to  our  immense  satisfaction,  had  as 
their  chief  Eed  Cloud,  who  gave  us  to  understand  that  as  long  as  we  were  careful 
not  to  offend  the  Sioux,  and  as  long  as  the  ^Great  Father’  at  Washington  kept  faith 
with  them,  they  would  not  show  us  any  hostility.  The  Indian  bureau  was  then 
in  better  hands  than  it  afterwards  was,  and  every  effort  was  being  made  to  concil¬ 
iate  and  civilize  the  ^red  men.’  A  party  of  braves  had  been  sent  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  the  ^Great  Father’  and  to  receive  presents,  and  until  their  return 
we  felt  ourselves  safe  from  attack.  The  tidal  wave  of  emigration  had  not  yet 
begun  in  that  direction,  and  the  Sioux,  although  always  bloodthirsty  and  sav¬ 
age  tribe,  were  then  comparatively  quiet.  This  relieved  our  minds  of  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety,  and  we  moved  northward,  prospecting  all  the  little  creek  beds  and 
dry  gulches  that  we  passed,  always  finding  a  few  colors,  but,  as  yet,  no  pay  dirt. 
There  were  plenty  of  elk,  antelope,  and  a  few  buffalo ;  the  large  herds  of  the  lat- 
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ter  had  not  gotten  this  far  north  on  their  summer  range ;  the  grass  was  good,  and 
water  and  fuel  were  plentiful.  We  always  put  on  a  bold  face  when  we  met  the 
Indians.  All  of  the  party  knew  from  experience  how  to  handle  them.  For 
more  than  a  month  we  wandered  along,  crossed  the  Lightning  and  Black  Thun¬ 
der  rivers  and  prospected  the  east  fork  of  Bear  Biver.  We  then  headed  for  the 
Sundance  country,  going  slowly  and  looking  carefully  for  the  yellow  metal.  We 
followed  the  north  fork  of  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  prospecting  its  gravel  bars  until 
we  struck  the  hills,  then  turned  southeast  and  worked  up  stream,  finally  leaving 
the  main  river  and  going  to  the  hills  east,  working  the  valleys  and  dry  gulches 
and  gravel  bars  until,  at  the  foot  of  the  big  hill,  we  found  good  pay  dirt.  The 
spring  had  opened  with  heavy  rains,  which  had  melted  the  snow,  and  the  whole 
country  had  evidently  been  under  the  water ;  the  valley  was  devastated,  immense 
gullies  dug  out,  and  the  whole  valley  looked  as  though  a  mighty  river,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  wide,  had  rushed  from  the  hills  and  passed  over  it.  At  one 
place  the  torrent  appeared  to  have  divided,  leaving  an  island  some  two  hundred 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  which  was  covered  with  willows,  cotton  wood, 
plum,  and  wild  cherry  brush ;  on  each  side  was  a  gulch  about  one  hundred  feet 
wide ;  here  we  made  our  camp.  The  bed  of  the  gulch  being  dry,  we  dug  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  some  four  or  five  feet  deep,  down  to  bed-rock,  which  soon  filled  with 
cool  water  and  furnished  us  with  all  we  required.  Half  a  mile  below  our  dry 
gulch  finished  up  in  a  running  stream  that  crossed  the  valley  and  ran  onto  the 
prairie.  There  was  good  grass  and  a  level  pasture  at  the  opening  of  the  valley, 
which  we  had  at  first  overlooked.  Half  way  up  the  big  hill  we  could  see  our 
stock  picketed  and  grazing.  We  had  chosen  our  camp  as  a  central  point  from 
which  to  thoroughly  prospect  the  gulch,  as  we  all  thought  it  must  he  a  rich  placer 
mine.  Two  or  three  pans  of  dirt  washed  out  at  the  hole  we  had  dug  for  drinking 
water  had  yielded  at  least  a  dollar  of  shot  gold  per  pan ;  so  we  dug  another  hole 
farther  up  the  gulch,  larger  and  deeper,  and  at  bed-rock  we  found  a  few  small 
nuggets  as  large  as  peas,  and  we  were  convinced  that  our  dreams  of  wealth  were 
soon  to  he  realized,  and  that  we  had  found  the  long-sought  and  much-coveted 
placer  mine  that  was  to  make  us  all  rich. 

*^Our  camp  was  well  located  for  the  work,  although  there  was  only  water 
enough  to  wash  out  a  small  quantity  of  dirt  at  a  time,  and  that,  too,  was  grad¬ 
ually  drying  up  as  the  summer  advanced;  it  was  sufficient,  however,  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  needs.  The  hole  that  supplied  our  drinking  water  was  farther  down  the 
gulch  and  would  probably  supply  us  all  summer.  The  camp  was  well  concealed 
and  could  not  he  seen  even  from  the  low  hills ;  only  the  smoke  which  arose  from 
our  fires  might  indicate  it  to  strangers.  We  decided  to  haul  our  pay  dirt  down 
to  the  main  stream  and  wash  it  out  in  our  sluice  boxes ;  so  we  went  a  little  way  up 
the  stream  to  get  the  necessary  elevation  and  led  our  ditch  around  the  mouth  of 
the  gulch  and  put  in  the  boxes.  We  worked  quietly,  arranging  things  so  as  to 
attract  as  little  notice  as  possible,  for  we  felt  that  the  Indians  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  us  anyway,  and  if  we  could  evade  them  now,  we  might  dig  out 
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our  future  and  get  away  before  they  knew  we  were  gone.  But  Providence  ruled 
otherwise,  Captain,  or  I  shouldn’t  be  here  telling  you  this  story.  Grod  only 
knows  how  I  got  away  alive  and  with  all  my  hair,  while  the  brown  silken  locks  of 
my  brave  DeLacompt  and  my  other  brave  comrades  dangled  at  the  belt  of  some 
lusty  savage  for  years  afterwards.  Perhaps  they  are  now  hanging  in  the  smoke 
of  some  Indian  lodge  up  in  the  Big  Horn  country,  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
never  trod,  and  the  old  Sioux  chief  in  his  war-paint  and  bonnet  brags  to  his 
young__  bucks  of  how  he  scalped  the  white  braves.  I  can  remember  it  all  now, 
but  there  was  a  time.  Captain,  afterwards,  that  I  couldn’t  remember  anything. 
I  only  thought  that  I  was  alive,  desperately  hungry  and  terribly  scared,  and  I 
wasn’t  altogether  sure  of  that.  After  the  war  we’ll  go  back  there,  get  the  gold 
and  take  enough  men  with  us  to  avenge  my  old  companions. 

^^We  had  been  at  work  about  three  weeks  and  had  cleaned  up  the  sluice 
boxes  twice  and  gotten  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold  each  time,  divided  it 
among  us,  each  man  keeping  his  own  share,  by  orders  from  DeLacompt.  One 
morning  just  as  the  sky  was  getting  gray  in  the  east  I  went  to  visit  the  herd.  I 
had  been  on  guard  that  night,  that  is  from  midnight,  for  we  never  kept  guard 
before  twelve  o’clock.  All  the  horses  were  walking  about  at  the  end  of  their 
lariats.  I  had  been  long  enough  on  the  frontier  to  know  that  that  meant  Indians ; 
so  I  ran  back  to  camp,  woke  DeLacompt  and  the  rest,  who  were  hardly  dressed 
and  ready  for  action  before  the  Indians  had  swooped  down  upon  our  ponies  and 
swept  them  away  before  we  could  make  an  effort  to  save  them.  DeLacompt 
looked  at  the  fast-disappearing  ponies  and  then  said,  ^They  will  be  after  us  next. 
Every  man  to  his  post;  see  that  you  have  plenty  of  ammunition  and  obey  me 
while  I  live.  It  is  only  a  question  as  to  who  will  die  first ;  we  can’t  expect  relief 
from  Laramie,  it  is  too  far  away ;  but  if  we  can  keep  them  off  until  dark,  some  of 
us  may  escape,  for  the  Indians  won’t  fight  after  dark,  and  they  are  so  sure  of  us 
that  they  may  get  careless.’  DeLacompt  had  been  uneasy  for  several  days,  for 
there  had  not  been  a  buck  or  squaw  in  camp  since  we  found  the  placer  mine, 
which  looked  ominous.  He  and  I  had  scouted  the  hills  only  the  day  before,  and 
we  had  found  plenty  of  signs  on  the  big  hill  overlooking  the  camp  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  recent  presence  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.  In  fact,  we  found  a 
little  Vickie-up’  in  a  bunch  of  brush  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  a  buck  had  evi¬ 
dently  passed  a  day  or  two  and  had  tied  the  tops  of  the  bushes  together  for  shade 
in  the  daytime  and  for  shelter  at  night.  DeLacompt  had  quickly  given  each 
man  instruction  in  case  of  attack.  We  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  island, 
where  we  were  protected  from  view  by  the  heavy  undergrowth  of  young  willows 
and  cottonwoods,  the  roots  of  which  had  resisted  the  force  of  the  spring  flood, 
which  had  laid  all  else  bare  except  this  little  fortress  that  we  were  determined  to 
hold  against  all  comers  until  an  opportunity  to  escape  offered.  As  DeLacompt 
had  predicted,  we  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  Indians  came  down  the  slope 
of  the  low  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  with  a  wild  war  whoop  that  made  our 
hearts  sink  as  we  realized  the  odds  against  us.  Just  as  the  sun  burst  through 
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the  crimson  east  they  sent  a  shower  of  arrows  at  us,  which  luckily  did  no  harm. 
We  replied  with  a  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  that  broke  their  ranks  and  left  a 
dozen  horses  riderless.  A  sharp  command  followed  from  DeLacompt  not  to 
waste  our  ammunition,  hut  to  hold  fire  until  they  charged  again.  We  recognized 
in  DeLacompt  a  superior  and  experienced  officer,  and  willingly  obeyed  his  com¬ 
mand.  Meantime,  the  Indians  again  appeared  and  sent  another  volley  of  arrows 
at  us,  partly  under  cover  behind  a  few  trees  and  rocks  on  the  hillside.  Crow 
got  hit  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  with  an  arrow,  which  made  a  rather  bad 
wound.  He  drew  out  the  arrow  and  sucked  the  blood  from  the  wound,  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  Indians  sometimes  poisoned  their  arrows.  We  returned  their  scat¬ 
tered  fire  with  carefully  aimed  shots  that  sent  a  few  more  savages  to  the  happy 
hunting  ground.  The  Indians  moved  back  over  the  brow  of  the  hills  and  the 
riderless  ponies  trotted  down  the  valley  and  went  to  grazing.  All  was  now  quiet, 
not  an  Indian  in  sight,  and  some  of  the  men  wanted  to  sneak  down  the  valley  and 
try  to  make  an  escape.  They  declared  that  the  Indians  had  gone  back  for  rein¬ 
forcements  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  get  away.  DeLacompt  told  them  to 
keep  quiet ;  that  we  would  hear  from  the  Indians  soon  enough.  During  the  con¬ 
versation  one  man,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  stepped  out  of  his  little  breastwork 
beyond  the  willows  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  do  so.  Three  or 
four  well-directed  arrows  from  a  turn  up  the  dry  gulch  where  we  had  left  one  of 
our  loaded  wagons,  struck  him,  one  passing  through  his  heart.  He  rolled  down 
into  the  gulch,  where  only  a  few  days  before  he  had  taken  out  a  load  of  rich  pay 
dirt.  It  was  now  ten  o’clock,  and  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat.  DeLacompt  told 
me  to  fill  each  man’s  canteen  with  water  from  the  camp  barrel,  give  him  a  piece 
of  side  meat,  and  fill  his  haversack  with  hardtack,  which  we  had  brought  from 
Fort  Laramie  and  saved  for  any  emergency.  This  I  did  without  much  trouble, 
but  whenever  I  shook  the  bushes  the  savages  up  the  gulch  shot  arrows  from  be¬ 
hind  the  wagon  that  came  unpleasantly  near.  DeLacompte  sent  a  shot  or  two  at 
them  and  they  ceased  firing  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Our  Sharpe’s  rifles  had 
done  such  fearful  execution  in  the  morning  that  they  were  warned  and  too  much 
frightened  to  expose  themselves.  The  quiet  and  disappearance  of  the  entire 
band  made  us  very  uneasy.  DeLacompt  asked  the  men  what  they  thought  about 
it,  and  they  all  agreed  that  the  Indians  were  planning  some  kind  of  a  scheme 
to  annihilate  us  before  night.  This  opinion  was  correct.  We  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  about  four  o’clock  the  adjoining  hills  suddenly  became  alive  with 
mounted  Indians,  who  rode  back  and  forth  along  the  crest,  just  out  or  range  of 
our  breech-loading  rifles.  DeLacompt  had  ordered  the  men  to  commence  firing 
as  soon  as  the  ^reds’  got  in  range  and  to  shoot  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  careful 
aim.  Down  came  the  Indians  in  one  grand  final  charge,  filling  the  air  with  their 
deafening  war  whoops.  We  had  plenty  of  ammunition  on  the  ground  behind  us, 
while  that  of  our  dead  comrades,  together  with  their  rifies  and  revolvers,  were 
given  to  those  in  the  most  exposed  positions  at  the  end  of  the  island,  where  the 
Indians  under  cover  of  the  banks  might  try  to  carry  our  works.  We  commenced 
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shooting  as  soon  as  the  first  Indian  got  within  range.  DeLacompt  picked  out  the 
big  medicine  man,  who  rode  a  white  and  sorrel  pony,  and  soon  had  him  sprawling 
on  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  I  gave  my  undivided  attention  to  the  big  chief, 
Fighting  Bear,  and  he  ceased  to  he  troublesome.  They  still  pressed  on,  though 
greatly  disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  leaders.  They  left  the  open  country 
and  filed  ofi  to  the  right  and  left,  evidently  determined  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
gulch,  and  overcome  us  by  force  of  numbers,  and  some  of  them  took  position  at 
the  old  wagon.  De  Lacompt  had  ordered  us  to  shoot  with  our  revolvers  should 
they  make  a  dash  at  us.  The  ^reds’  kept  drawing  nearer,  and  I  crawled  to  De- 
Lacompte’s  rifie-pit  just  in  time  to  put  a  volley  of  pistol  balls  into  a  number  of 
them  who  were  charging  the  pit.  They  were  close  enough  now  to  use  their  tom¬ 
ahawks,  though  not  advantageously ;  still  one  of  our  men  had  a  piece  taken  ofi  of 
his  ear.  Finally  the  fire  slackened  and  soon  stopped.  I  took  ofi  my  coat  and 
held  it  on  a  stick  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  without  attracting  any  attention  what¬ 
ever.  When  I  took  my  coat  down  I  pulled  it  over  the  little  mound  that  had  pro¬ 
tected  us,  and  as  I  looked  at  my  comrade,  who  was  leaning  on  his  side  over  the 
pit,  I  made  the  horrible  discovery  that  his  head  was  propped  up  with  an  arrow, 
which  had  pierced  his  brain,  causing  instant  and  silent  death.  There  were  only 
three  of  us  alive.  We  gazed  into  each  others’  faces  in  terror.  I  looked  at  my 
brave,  fallen  comrade,  DeLacompt,  and  said,  ^  Shall  we  follow  his  advice,  each 
man  for  himself  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  V  With  tears  streaming  down  their  dirt- 
begrimed  faces,  they  grasped  my  hands  firmly — ^Yes,  you  may  go  first.’ 

^^The  Indians  had  lighted  their  camp-fires  all  around  us  and  were  waiting 
for  morning.  Before  dark  I  noticed  a  dead  Indian  lying  near  the  wagon.  When 
we  thought  it  safe  for  me  to  start,  I  carefully  loaded  my  revolver,  slipped  out  to 
the  wagon  and  took  from  the  dead  brave  his  war  bonnet,  moccasins,  blanket  and 
half -filled  quiver.  Hiding  my  own  shoes  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  I  put  on  these 
things,  and  throwing  the  blanket  over  my  shoulders,  Indian  fashion,  walked 
boldly  up  the  gulch  through  the  Indian  pickets,  over  the  hills  near  to  their  camp¬ 
fires  and  out  into  the  wilderness  beyond  without  being  molested.  What  became 
of  my  comrades  I  never  knew.  I  heard  a  savage  yell  and  rapid  revolver  shots  as 
I  passed  over  the  hill  from  the  gulch.  Spurred  on  by  fear,  and  guided  by  the 
north  star,  I  headed  southward  and  put  twenty  long  miles  between  myself  and 
that  blood-stained  valley  of  death  before  the  next  day’s  sun  had  risen.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light  I  found  a  hollow  log,  and  crawling  into  it,  rested,  and  waited  for 
darkness  to  shield  me  while  I  continued  my  travels.  I  was  still  afraid  to  sleep 
or  even  doze.  My  haversack  was  filled  with  pork  and  hardtack,  and  from  these 
I  ate  sparingly,  for  I  was  resolved  to  get  out  of  this  country  before  my  rations 
were  exhausted.  Hight  came  again — ^welcome  night.  I  sufiered  the  tortures  of 
a  living  death  all  day,  listening  for  the  pursuing  party  that  I  knew  would  soon 
be  hot  upon  my  trail.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  them  coming,  and  was  about  to 
get  out  of  the  log  to  have  room  to  fight  for  my  life.  I  knew  if  the  Sioux  found 
me  there  they  would  simply  build  a  fire  and  roast  me  alive.  After  the  first 
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spasm  of  fear  was  over  I  concluded  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  await  develop¬ 
ments.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  I  was  on  the  march  again,  skulking  along  in  con¬ 
stant  dread  of  being  overtaken.  The  night  passed  without  any  trouble ;  I  crossed 
the  trail  of  a  band  of  Sioux,  and  as  I  found  a  feather  from  the  war  bonnet  of  a 
brave,  I  knew  they  were  on  the  war-path.  Fear  helped  me  as  I  ran  stumbling 
along  in  the  darkness  over  the  prairie.  I  determined  to  use  my  revolver  only  in 
defense  of  my  life,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  upon  myself,  to  prevent  death  by  slow  tor¬ 
ture. 

^^When  the  hardtack  and  bacon  were  finished  I  had  my  bow  and  arrows  with 
which  to  shoot  rabbits.  There  were  also  plenty  of  prairie  apples  to  help  keep 
me  alive.  I  was  not  a  good  shot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  but  I  found  the  arrows 
when  I  missed  the  object  and  used  them  again.  When  I  had  not,  as  yet,  suffered 
from  hunger  nor  seen  any  of  my  pursuers,  the  horrible  silence,  loneliness  and 
fear  almost  killed  my  by  inches,  and,  at  times,  I  was  delirious,  i^ight  after 
night  I  staggered  on,  guided  by  the  north  star,  struggling  to  cover  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  fort.  I  seemed  to  be  losing  my  senses,  for  I  saw  Indians  when 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  sometimes  when  they  were  open.  I  remember  that  once  as 
I  went  along  I  sang  softly  to  myseK  that  beautiful  song  of  my  childhood,  the 
only  song  I  ever  could  sing,  ^My  ITormandie.’  Sometimes  I  really  saw  little 
camp-fires  with  Indians  squatted  around  them,  and  then  I  hurried  away  as  fast 
as  I  could.  Oh,  the  horrible  silence  and  loneliness !  The  longing  for  some  one 
to  whom  I  could  speak.  At  last  in  trying  to  cross  a  creek  I  stumbled  upon  an 
Indian  filling  his  water  bottle.  I  shot  at  him  and  ran.  In  an  instant  the  prai¬ 
rie  was  alive  with  savages.  The  leader  and  whooping  band  gained  upon  me ;  I 
turned  and  emptied  my  revolver  at  them.  Finally  they  closed  in  around  me;  I 
stumbled,  fell,  and  then,  all  was  darkness.’’ 

A  scouting  party  left  Laramie  in  search  of  some  officers  who  had  gone  buf¬ 
falo  hunting  on  the  trail  that  led  to  the  site  of  the  new  agency.  They  found  a 
white  man  lying  on  his  side  under  a  young  cottonwood  near  the  ford  of  a  small 
creek.  At  first  they  thought  he  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  died  of  starvation 
or  fever,  but  the  surgeon,  who  luckily  was  with  them,  tried  the  usual  restoratives 
and  revived  the  tiny  spark  of  life  in  the  apparently  lifeless  form.  After  many 
months  of  careful  nursing  in  the  hospital  at  Fort  Laramie,  health  and  strength 
returned  to  the  man,  who  proved  to  be  my  comrade.  He  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army  as  hospital  steward,  served  five  years  and  part  of  another  enlistment,  and 
then  left  the  regulars  and  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Missouri  Infantry  (vol¬ 
unteers),  Company  G,  under  the  name  of  Henry  Collins. 

Seeking  for  gold,  their  story  untold. 

All  else  a  mystery. 

Only  a  stone,  on  the  hillside  alone. 

Gives  us  a  hint  of  their  history. 
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CHAPTER  Xm* 

MY  COMRADE^S  LAST  BATTLE. 

IT  was  getting  gray  in  the  east  when  Lieutenant  Collins  finished  the  story  of 
the  greatest  event  of  his  life.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  stepped  across  the 
smouldering  camp-fire,  grasped  my  hand  and  said,  slowly  and  solemnly, 
^TTl  show  you  the  place  if  we  live  to  get  there.’’ 

^^The  winter  passed  pleasantly  for  us,  and  the  weather  was  excellent.  The 
only  snow  of  the  season  appeared  the  morning  after  Collins  finished  his  story, 
and  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  said  was  the  first  they  had  ever  seen  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  fall  was  light  and  feathery  and  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  being  followed 
by  bright,  sunshiny  days.  We  were  ordered  to  move,  and  in  the  most  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  we  packed  our  scanty  camp  equipage  and  were  soon  on  the  road 
to  Woodville,  Alabama,  down  the  Eocky  Faced  Ridge  to  Smoke  Creek  Giap, 
where  we  once  skirmished  all  the  way.  At  Resaca,  Georgia,  we  participated  in 
two  days’  hard  fighting,  winning  the  battle,  although  sustaining  heavy  losses. 
We  routed  the  Confederate  army  and  followed  it  to  Dallas,  Georgia,  where  a  des¬ 
perate  stand  was  made.  The  attacked  us  on  the  morning  of  May  25,  1864,  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  Lieutenant  Collins  was  in  command  of  the  skir¬ 
mishers  directly  in  front  of  our  regiment  when  the  sharp  and  rapid  firing  com¬ 
menced.  The  line  of  battle  was  ordered  quickly  to  sustain  the  skirmishers,  and 
above  the  rapidly  increasing  fire,  the  din  of  musketry,  and  the  boom  of  artillery, 
the  piercing  rebel  yell  was  heard.  Suddenly,  after  an  advance  from  the  Confed¬ 
erates,  which  resulted  disastrously  for  them,  I  heard  some  one  say,  T  am  shot.’  I 
looked  around  and  saw  Collins  lying  on  the  ground.  I  went  to  him  and  found 
that  he  had  been  shot  through  the  thigh,  the  biillet  shattering  the  bone  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  painful  and  fatal  wound.  We  picked  him  up  and  laid  him  on  a 
stretcher  amid  a  shower  of  bullets.  As  the  bearers  started  for  the  field  hospital, 
an  old  church  near  by,  he  seized  my  hand  and  said,  “^Good-by,  Captain ;  I’ve  got 
my  death  wound.’  ^Oh,  no,  Collins,’  I  answered,  ^you  can  get  well  but  you  will 
have  to  lose  your  leg.’  ^JSTo,  Captain,  it’s  too  high  up  for  amputation;  I  have 
got  to  die.’  Then  he  passed  out  of  sight  behind  the  bushes  that  separated  the 
field  from  the  hospital. 

^Tor  two  hours  the  ground  was  stubbornly  contested,  and  then  the  Confed¬ 
erates  slackened  fire.  We  made  a  fiank  movement  and  got  behind  some  substan¬ 
tial  breastworks,  built  by  the  enemy  some  time  before.  The  ^rebs’  charged  again 
down  through  the  thick  brush  in  the  gulch,  over  our  rifle-pits  occupied  by  the  skir¬ 
mish  line,  then  up  the  hill  to  the  very  muzzle  of  our  guns.  Under  a  murderous 
fire  of  musketry,  grape  and  cannister  from  our  breastworks,  they  were  repulsed 
and  staggered  back  to  the  hill'  again  over  the  very  skirmish  line  they  had  cap¬ 
tured,  leaving  the  prisoners  to  escape  back  to  our  line  of  battle. 

It  was  now  two  o’clock,  and  General  Logan  ordered  our  little  Missouri  bri¬ 
gade  back  to  the  reserve.  This  brought  us  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  place  we 
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had  occupied  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  also  in  front  of  the  hospital,  which  was 
protected  by  the  rising  ground  and  the  breastworks,  our  place  in  front  being 
occupied  by  a  larger  brigade.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  Collins,  and  I  got  permission  to  visit  the  hospital.  In  the  church  the 
seats  had  been  moved  out  and  set  on  the  shady  side  of  the  building  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  those  who  were  only  slightly  wounded  and  who  were  able  to  sit  up, 
while  the  more  dangerously  hurt  were  laid  on  the  door  in  the  church.  The  oper¬ 
ating  table  was  set  in  a  tent  a  short  distance  from  the  door  in  front.  As  I  en¬ 
tered  I  met  a  surgeon  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  asked  him  where  to  find 
my  comrade. 

^Ts  he  an  officer  he  asked ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
told  me  that  I  would  find  Collins  near  the  window  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
altar,  pointing  to  the  place  at  the  same  time.  I  then  inquired  if  he  were  badly 
hurt.  The  surgeon  replied  that  he  had  just  looked  at  his  wound  and  that  he  had 
but  a  few  hours  to  live.  I  walked  down  the  line  of  wounded  and  dying  in  all 
stages  of  mutilation,  until  I  came  to  my  comrade,  who  was  lying  on  his  back  on  a 
little  raised  platform  about  eight  inches  higher  than  the  fioor,  with  a  book  for  his 
pillow.  He  lay  just  as  he  had  been  brought  in,  for  it  was  useless  to  disturb  him ; 
the  wound  being  fatal,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  dress  it.  I  took  his  hand 
and  said: 

^Ts  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  V’ 

^^Yes,’’  he  answered  faintly,  ^Svrite  to  my  brother.’’ 

I  got  a  sheet  of  paper  by  tearing  the  blank  page  from  the  book  under  his 
head  and  he  dictated  a  few  lines  to  his  brother  in  California.  This  I  put  in  an 
envelope  already  stamped,  which  I  had  in  my  jacket  pocket,  and  he  addressed  it 
in  lead-pencil  in  French  to  Calvers  county,  California.  This  letter  I  mailed  a 
few  days  afterward,  having  first  traced  the  address  in  ink. 

Just  as  I  was  handing  Collins  a  cup  of  water  and  was  saying  good-bye  to 
him,  a  perfect  torrent  of  musketry  and  artillery  commenced,  through  which  could 
be  heard  the  exultant  note  of  the  rebel  yell.  I  ran  to  my  place  in  the  ranks  just 
in  time  to  charge  with  General  Logan  at  the  head,  onto  and  over  the  breastworks 
we  had  occupied  only  a  little  while  before.  We  repulsed  the  Confederates,  who 
had  broken  through  our  lines,  taken  a  battery,  and  were  driving  our  boys  back  in 
confusion.  This  was  the  second  time  they  had  charged  our  works,  and  both  had 
resulted  in  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  Once  more  they  charged  and  were  again  re¬ 
pulsed  with  still  greater  losses.  They  then  retreated,  leaving  the  ground  almost 
covered,  in  places,  with  the  dead,  dying  and  wounded. 

Hight  overtook  us,  and  the  fading  daylight  disappeared  in  a  wail  of  agony; 
still  the  battle  raged  and  continued  until  after  midnight,  and  then  all  became 
quiet.  There  were  no  wounded  on  the  battlefield  next  day,  only  the  dead,  with 
their  upturned,  glassy  eyes  staring  blindly  at  the  sunu  that  shone  on  the  field  that 
beautiful  May  morning.  The  Confederate  army  had  gone  with  the  darkness. 
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The  Qlory  of  the  Mountains 

By  AMMI  B,  HYDE,  D.D,,  of  Denver  University 

First  that  which  is  natural, 

Afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual. 

He  who  for  the  first  time  enters  our  mountain  region  is  liable  to  a  feeling 
of  disappointment.  Fie  expects  to  he  suddenly  startled  by  huge  masses 
towering  over  his  head ;  by  gorges  dark  and  dreadful ;  by  skyward  peaks 
Our  plains  rise  long  and  gradually  to  the  foot  of  the  range.  One  has  climbed  a 
glowing  in  playful  sunbeams  or  sublimely  wrapped  in  clouds  sullen  and  frowning. 
He  may  think  that  a  mountain  frenzy  waits  to  seize  him,  and  that  like  the  youth 
with  banner  of  ^^strange  device,’’  he  will  at  once  march  on  and  up,  though  his 
excelsior  be  his  fateful,  final  effort.  Heally  no  such  experience  awaits  him. 
third  of  the  way  to  the  peak  before  he  is  aware  of  any  special  elevation,  and  the 
state  of  mind  for  which  he  was  looking  has  strangely  delayed  to  come.  He  has 
not  found  it  at  Longmont,  at  Denver,  at  Colorado  Springs. 

But  there  are  attainable  among  our  mountain  heights  emotions  which  amply 
repay  the  effort  expended  in  securing  them.  Are  not  the  capacities  of  emotion 
endowments  as  divine  as  the  memory,  the  reason,  the  will  ?  Emotions  break  our 
monotony;  they  enliven  every  faculty  and  give  a  fresh  spring  to  our  affections 
and  ambitions.  We  seek  intense  feelings  in  adventures,  in  conflicts,  even  in 
wine.  These  may  he  found  among  our  mountains,  and  that  of  a  kind  wholesome 
and  reviving,  with  no  reaction  to  soil  their  influence  or  shed  regret  on  their 
memory.  They  make  us  abidingly  the  happier  for  having  once  been  happy. 

For  the  best  experience  one  must  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains  alone.  It 
is  as  at  a  concert  of  high  grade  where  your  friend  who,  at  a  choice  passage,  nudges 
you  with,  ^Tsn’t  that  fine  ?”  mars  the  effect  and  does  you  damage.  So  for  a  day 
among  the  mountains  one  needs  hut  the  play  of  his  own  senses  and  the  heating  of 
his  own  heart.  What  he  of  himself  sees  he  may  claim  as  his  own  by  right  of  dis¬ 
covery;  what  another  shows  him  loses  this  charm  and  seems  his  at  second  hand 
only.  The  one  who  shows  it  is  generous  in  giving  a  share  of  his  own  find,  and 
this  may  in  his  consciousness  add  to  its  social  value,  hut  the  one  to  whom  it  is 
shown  seems  even  slightly  belittled  by  such  patronage.  Afoot  and  alone  is  the 
highest  style  of  mountain  rambling.  And  one  must  have  a  habit  and  capacity  of 
feeling  the  beautiful  in  all  its  unfolding  degrees.  Bishop  Berkeley  argued  that 
beauty  would  have  no  reason  for  existing  and  could  not  exist  where  there  is  no 
perception ;  for  being  perceived  is  part  of  its  essence  and  definition,  as  movement, 
not  air  alone,  is  necessary  to  our  conception  of  wind.  However  this  may  he, 
beauty  surely  does  not  exist  for  him  who  does  not  recognize  it.  Whether  there  is 
music  in  the  piano  apart  from  the  player’s  hand  is  a  question  akin  to  this,  whether 
height,  depth,  light,  darkness,  mass,  outline,  sky,  brooks  and  forests  have  beauty 
and  grandeur  apart  from  an  interpreting  human  soul. 
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As  one  enters  a  mountain  preeinct/liis  first  feeling  is  his  lowest,  a  simply 
animal  sensation.  The  animal  spirits,  a  medical  term  of  old  but  hard  to  define, 
rise  and  stir,  aroused  by  bright  sunshine,  bracing  air,  azure  skies  and  surround¬ 
ings  new  and  ever-changing.  This  enjoyment,  because  it  is  the  lowest,  is  felt  by 
the  most  people.  It  is  sensuous,  requiring  no  effort  and  making  no  moral  impres¬ 
sion,  but  very  agreeable  and  salutary.  It  gives  no  fine  thought  or  emotion,  but 
it  quickens  the  bodily  processes,  enlivens  health  and  stimulates  appetite  and 
digestion.  One  may  call  this  an  animal  experience — the  human  animal  alone 
seems  to  have  it ;  it  is  purely  physical. 

The  next  appeal  of  the  mountains  is  to  the  aesthetic  sensibility.  This  is 
roused  to  activity  by  the  balance  of  massive  forms  and  their  varying  but  con¬ 
tinuous  outline ;  by  the  play  of  tints  upon  their  solid  underlying  body  of  sober 
color,  while  in  the  light  blue  above  them  float  in  fleecy  bulks  with  silvery  edges 
the  soft  and  changeful  clouds.  'No  creature  other  than  man  has  this  joy  in  the 
presence  of  form,  color  and  perspective.  It  is  a  mid-region,  and  in  it  the  spiritual 
meets  as  if  blending  with  the  sensuous,  and  one  can  hardly  attain  it  without  feel¬ 
ing  himself  almost  unconsciously  solicited  to  rise  into  something  waiting  above 
him. 

That  higher  something  is  reached  when  the  imagination  in  a  manner  noise¬ 
less  and  facile  enriches  and  transfigures  the  features  of  the  scenery  by  impressing 
on  them  something  of  the  human.  The  emotions  awaking  within  us  we  share 
with  the  material  world  around  us,  so  that  the  play  of  light  upon  it  seems  to  be 
the  play  of  emotion  upon  human  faces,  actually  shed  from  them  upon  us.  These 
emotions  are  really  shed  forth  from  our  own  souls,  and  the  scene  is  for  the  moment 
a  part  of  ourselves.  We  call  the  view  cheerful,  pensive,  peaceful,  lofty,  solemn ; 
not  that  rocks,  chasms  or  sunny  slopes  have  these  moral  qualities,  but  we  transfer 
to  them  the  feelings  that  they  arouse  in  us,  and  seem  to  have  in  them  beings  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  communicative  with  ourselves. 

Our  last  and  highest  emotions  are  reached  when  our  thoughts  rise  to  the 
wholly  spiritual  and  recognize  the  Divine,  who,  whether  by  a  word  or  by  the  long 
action  of  secondary  causes,  made  all  this.  Beyond  this  sense  of  the  Presence 
there  is  no  rising  higher.  It  transcends  all  other  experiences.  ^Tt  is,”  says 
Buskin,  ^The  consummation  of  man’s  delight  in  the  work  of  God.”  ^Tt  is  of  it¬ 
self,”  says  Wordsworth,  ^Thanksgiving,  blessedness  and  love.” 

^^Hoar  Mount ! 

Great  Hierarch !  Tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God.” 

At  each  of  these  experiences  the  rambler  may  stop  and  discard  the  higher. 
Happy  is  he  who  in  leisure  invites  and  appreciates  them  all !  He  may  with  lofty 
pleasure  recall  them  when  their  visible  forms  have  been  long  gone  from  his  sight, 
for  memory  will  hold  them  among  her  treasures  fadeless  and  imperishable. 
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Right  Thinking — Its  Effect  on  Character  and  Conditions, 


HOW  to  get  on  in  all  good  ways,  how  to  reach  the  king-row  in  conduct,  health 
and  material  success,  are  ruling  questions  of  life. 

Unprejudiced  investigation  seems  to  disclose  the  fact  that  individual 
fate  has  its  roots  in  the  faculties  of  the  individual  mind.  If  this  he  the  case,  it 
behooves  those  breast-heating,  brow-heating  mortals  who  rail  in  indignation  at 
fate,  and  those  weaker  beings  who  mourn  and  will  not  he  comforted,  who  feel 
that  sorrow  is  always  parallel  to  them,  to  look  within,  take  account  of  stock,  and 
set  new  causes  into  operation,  causes  that  will  result  in  new  character — for  it  is 
character  that  clutches  the  wheels  of  destiny  and  turns  them  at  our  bidding. 

It  is  rather  a  new  thought  that  we  may  build  character  by  definite  laws, 
with  an  exactitude  equal  to  that  of  forming  a  chemical  combination;  and  yet 
when  we  realize  that  character  is  the  crystallization  of  habits  of  thought,  and 
that  frequent  repetition  of  a  thought  causes  it  to  become  a  habit,  who  can  refute 
the  assertion?  ^ 

In  the  formation  of  character  by  definite  choice  of  thought  and  drill  in  the 
practice  of  that  thought,  we  of  course  cannot  begin  at  the  beginning,  for  we  are 
horn  into  a  certain  environment,  and  with  certain  inherited  tendencies.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  mental  power  of  selection  it  is  a  question  of  individual  choice  what 
inherited  tendencies  we  permit  to  remain,  and  what  attitude  toward  environment 
we  assume.  ^^To  think  is  to  live,^’  said  Cicero,  and  we  may  add,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  our  thinhing  will  he  the  manner  of  our  living. 

Ho  one  can  think  strong,  high  thoughts  and  live  a  weak,  low  life,  nor  can 
one  think  weak,  low  thoughts  and  live  a  strong,  high  life.  Inevitably,  right 
thinking  must  result  in  right  living,  strong  thinking  is  strong  living,  and  w6ak 
thinking  is  weak  living. 

^^Suhmitting  to  the  inevitable,’’  to  inherited  tendencies  or  to  environment, 
is  submitting  to  one’s  own  concept  of  life.  ^^Thus  of  their  own  volition,  souls 
proceed  into  heaven,  into  hell.” 

It  is  well  to  appreciate  that  man  may  adjust  himself  to  life,  but  it  is  far 
more  important  to  learn  that  life  is  forever  waiting  to  adjust  itself  to  man,  and 
that  by  force  of  will  he  may  open  his  soul  to  the  abundance  of  life,  love,  truth, 
justice,  wisdom  in  which  he  really  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  ^^When 
man’s  heart  and  mind  are  open  to  the  sentiment  of  virtue,  then  he  is  instructed 
in  what  is  above  him.  He  learns  that  his  being  is  without  hound;  that  to  the 
good,  to  the  perfect,  he  is  horn.”  Surely  there  is  no  fate  against  one  but  the  fate 
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of  his  own  thinking.  I^othing  hut  a  vacillating  ivill  can  prevent  character  being 
designed  from  an  ideal,  and  made  to  order;  nothing  but  a  vacillating  will  can 
prevent  the  embodiment  of  and  expression  of  the  ideal  in  character. 

Search  as  we  may  for  some  hidden  mystic  cause,  for  the  apparently  desir¬ 
able  conditions  with  which  some  members  of  the  human  family  are  surrounded, 
and  for  the  undesirable  conditions  with  which  other  members  of  the  same  human 
family  are  surrounded,  in  the  last  analysis  we  find  the  cause  to  be  in  the  think¬ 
ing.  Looking  to  those  of  the  past  who  have  swayed  mankind,  and  to  those  of  the 
present  whose  attainments  are  remarkable,  to  what  can  we  assign  their  success, 
but  to  the  use  of  the  mind  in  directed  thinking  ? 

Genius,  whether  it  be  expressed  in  art,  literature  or  music,  whether  it  be 
expressed  in  material  wealth,  in  health,  or  in  unusual  physical  strength  and 
beauty — ^what  is  it  but  right  thinking,  thinking  to  a  purpose  ? 

Genius  expressed  in  that  greatest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  living,  expressed  by 
the  divine-human  in  life  in  that  supremest  character  of  time,  Jesus  of  iN’azareth, 
what  was  it  but  divine  thinking  reduced  to  practice,  crystallized  into  action? 
He  said  to  us,  ^^Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per¬ 
fect.’’ 


Plants  that  Steal 

By  MARY  E.  HINCHLIFF 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  plants  and  animals.  Some 
plants,  like  some  animals,  have  discovered  that  it  is  easier  to  steal  than  to 
work,  so  we  have  a  large  number  of  plants  that  have  departed  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  support  themselves  by  preying  upon  the  community.  They 
represent,  in  the  plant  world,  the  robber  barons  of  old,  the  heads  of  trusts  and 
syndicates,  and  the  clever  swindlers  of  to-day.  This  dishonesty  dates  back  to  a 
very  early  time.  In  the  early  days  of  plant  history,  when  the  vegetable  kingdom 
consisted  of  tiny,  one-celled  plants  living  in  a  watery  world,  some  of  these  small 
organisms  emerged  from  their  state  of  primitive  innocence  and  took  their  first 
downward  step.  This  might  properly  be  regarded  as  the  ^Tall  of  Man”  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Plant  wealth  consists  of  an  accumulation,  not  of  yellow  or 
white  metal  but  of  starch.  The  millionaires  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  those 
who  can  store  up  the  most  of  this  valuable  substance.  Plants  do  not  trust  their 
treasure  to  banks  or  safes,  do  not  invest  it  in  houses  or  lands,  or  place  it  with 
agents  or  trusts,  but  each  plant  is  its  own  banker  and  keeps  its  hard-won,  starchy 
wealth  within  its  own  organism.  Thus  the  nabobs  of  the  plant  world  become  lit¬ 
erally  puffed  up  by  their  wealth.  Some  of  them  try  to  found  families  and  be¬ 
queath  their  riches  to  their  children,  as  the  potato,  which  stores  up  starch  for  the 
next  year’s  young.  Surely  here  it  should  be  safe !  Surely  here  moth  nor  rust 
cannot  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  in  and  steal !  But  alas,  for  the  depravity  of 
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plant  nature !  Thieves  have  learned  to  break  in  and  steal  from  the  very  vitals  of 
the  plant  itself,  to  fasten  on,  with  burglarious  intent,  and  steal  the  very  life  of  the 
unfortunate  victim. 

The  little  protophytes,  the  one-celled  plants,  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
dishonest  mode  of  life.  They  found  that  it  was  easier  to  steal  starch  from  other 
plants  than  to  produce  it  honestly.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  bacteria,  the  cause 
of  so  much  misery  to  humanity  and,  doubtless,  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world, 
were  evolved.  They  are  degraded  protophytes,  plants  of  honest  parentage,  that 
have  gone  to  the  bad.  But  they  did  not  pursue  these  base  practices  without  loss. 


Even  in  plantdom  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  The  dishonest  plants  lose  their 
chlorophyll,  the  mark  of  respectability,  and  always  decrease  in  size.  There  are 
175,000  species  of  plants  known,  and  of  these  50,000  species  are  parasites. 

There  is  every  degree  of  parasitism  in  plants.  Some  take  only  water  from 
the  host,  as  the  victim  is  called ;  others  get  their  entire  nourishment  in  this  way, 
and  there  is  every  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  In  some  cases  there  is  reci¬ 
procity,  the  attacking  plant  protecting  its  host.  This  twofold  relation  is  called 
symbiosis.  The  gray  lichen  is  a  good  example  of  symbiosis. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  grayish-green  lichen  to  be  found  on  trees, 
wooden  fences,  etc.  Apparently  it  is  a  very  simple  little  plant,  but  viewed  under 
a  microscope  it  presents  a  complicated  and  interesting  structure. 
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It  used  to  be  believed  that  the  small,  roundish  bodies  in  the  interstices  of  the 
plant  were  spores  of  the  lichen.  About  forty  years  ago  botanists  began  to  suspect 
that  the  lichen  was  not  so  simple  an  organism  as  it  appeared  to  be,  and  that  the 
green  bodies  were  not  the  spores  of  the  lichen,  but  were  separate  plants.  This 
view  was  met  by  a  chorus  of  disbelief  and  ridicule,  but  a  Frenchman  very  care¬ 
fully  dissected  out  some  of  the  green  cells  and  found  that  they  lived  and  flourished 
and  multiplied  without  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  parent  plant.  Then  some  of 
the  gTeen  cells  were  transferred  from  one  lichen  to  another  and  both  plants  flour¬ 
ished  as  before.  These  experiments  convinced  botanists  that  the  gray  lichen  is 
simply  a  plant  composed  of  white  threads  that  is  parasitic  on  the  green  slime,  the 
little  protococcus.  Later  experiments  have  established  this  theory  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  The  little  green  cells  of  the  protococcus  are  enveloped  by  the  white 
threads  of  the  lichen,  and  sooner  or  later  the  lichen  draws  the  life  out  of  its  tiny 
victim.  The  threads  of  the  lichen  entirely  surround  the  green  cell  and  draw 
out  all  the  nourishment.  Many  empty  cells  are  found  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
the  lichen.  The  green  slime  is  a  water  plant  and  is  doubtless  protected  from 
dryness  by  the  white  threads  of  the  lichen,  but  it  is  only  a  case  of  life  being  pre¬ 
served  for  the  benefit  of  the  captor.  Occasionally,  when  it  is  very  damp,  some  of 
the  little  green  cells  burst  through  the  white  network  and  make  their  escape,  but 
often  a  tiny  thread  of  the  lichen  clings  to  the  protococcus.  When  a  favorable 
wind  carries  the  green  cell  to  some  suitable  spot  where  moisture  can  be  found,  the 
protococcus  begins  to  increase  and  multiply  only  to  be  enveloped  by  its  old  enemy, 
and  we  say  that  a  new  lichen  is  growing. 

The  black  mold,  which  appears  in  decaying  fruits,  pastry,  etc.,  is  a  parasitic 
or  saprophytic  plant.  The  plant  is  a  tangled  mass  of  threads,  and  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs  are  tiny  spores  that  are  produced  in  countless  numbers.  The  mildews 
and  white  rusts  are  little  parasites  that  live  in  the  interior  of  higher  plants.  They 
are  composed  of  long,  branching  tubes  that  wind  themselves  about  between  the 
cells  of  the  host.  Haustoria  grow  on  these  tubes  and  penetrate  the  cell  walls, 
stealing  the  starch  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  The  spores  are  produced  and  fer¬ 
tilized  in  the  interior  of  the  host,  and  they  remain  there  until  the  tissues  decay. 
They  then  germinate  and  produce  more  of  their  dishonest  kind. 

The  red  rust  that  grows  upon  wheat  is  a  very  interesting  plant.  It  passes 
through  four  distinct  stages  that  used  to  be  regarded  as  different  plants  and  were 
given  separate  names.  First,  clusters  of  tiny,  yellowish  cups  break  through  the 
tissue  of  the  leaves  of  the  barberry.  These  cups  are  produced  by  a  parasite  inside 
the  barberry  leaves,  and  the  cups  burst  through  the  epidermis.  This  is  called  the 
cluster-cup  stage.  These  cups  or  conidia,  as  they  are  called,  are  carried  in  mul¬ 
titudes  by  the  wind  and  some  of  them  fall  upon  wheat  leaves.  Here  they  germi¬ 
nate  and  send  tiny  threads  into  the  cells  of  the  wheat  leaf.  Then  great  numbers 
of  reddish  spores  are  formed  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  soon  break  through 
and  form  what  is  called  the  red  rust  of  wheat.  These  red  spores  germinate  rap¬ 
idly  and  produce  more  red  rust.  Later  in  the  season  the  same  filaments  that  pro- 
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duced  the  red  spores  begin  to  produce  dark-colored,  thick-walled  bodies  called 
black  rust  spores.  The  thick  walls  of  these  black  spores  enable  them  to  live 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they  germinate  on  the  rotting  straw  and  pro¬ 
duce  minute  spores,  called  sporids,  that  seek  out  the  barberry  leaves  and  begin  the 
series  again.  It  would  seem  that  all  the  farmers  had  to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  wheat 
rust  was  to  destroy  the  barberry  bushes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  outwit  dishonesty, 
even  in  plants.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  sporids  can  germinate  upon  very 
young  and  tender  wheat  leaves  and  produce  the  red  rust  directly  without  going 
through  the  cluster-cup  stage. 

There  are  numerous  other  parasitic  plants  that  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  consider,  as  the  black-knot,  toad-stools,  puff-balls,  etc.,  but  a  description  of  them 
all  would  require  volumes. 

Among  flowering  plants  parasites  abound.  The  dodder  is  a  plant  that  is 
completely  degraded,  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor.  It  begins  life  with  a  root  in  the 
ground,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  enough  to  fasten  itself  to  some  unfortunate 
plant  the  root  dies  and  the  dodder  draws  all  its  nourishment  from  its  host.  Little 
clusters  of  roots,  called  haustoria,  grow  from  the  stem  of  the  parasite,  and  these 
penetrate  into  the  host  plant,  sucking  the  juices  from  it.  Then  it  coils  its  bright 
yellow  stem  about  the  host  and  produces  numerous  little  clusters  of  white  flowers. 
These  form  seeds  that  ripen  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  host.  When  the 
seeds  germinate  the  two  plants  come  up  together,  and  the  wicked  little  dodder  has 
its  victim  ready  to  hand.  It  has  no  leaves.  Leaves  are  to  manufacture  nourish¬ 
ments  for  the  plant,  so  the  dishonest  little  dodder  has  no  use  for  leaves. 

The  mistletoe  is  a  well-known  parasite,  but  it  is  only  partially  parasitic. 
The  fruit  of  the  mistletoe  contains  a  viscid  pulp  by  means  of  which  the  seeds  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  the  young  shoots  of  trees.  The  seeds  germinate  and  send  out 
rootlets  into  the  tender  branches.  The  haustoria  penetrate  .so  deeply  into  the 
wood  that  all  the  nourishment  of  that  part  of  the  tree  is  exhausted  and  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  dead.  Then  the  mistletoe  seeks  a  new  place  and  keeps  up  the  destructive 
work.  But  the  mistletoe  is  not  wholly  abandoned  to  its  vicious  mode  of  life.  It 
produces  leaves  with  chlorophyll  that  help  to  support  the  plant.  The  mistletoe 
seems  to  be  very  fanciful  in  its  choice  of  habitations.  It  grows  on  the  apple, 
lime,  elm,  maple,  willow,  poplar,  and  even  conifers.  It  is  very  plentiful  on  the 
apple,  but  is  rarely  found  on  the  pear.  The  Lombardy  poplar  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  the  little  plant  robber,  but  other  poplars  suffer  from  its  ravages. 

The  tropics  seem  to  be  rich  in  parasites.  One,  the  Bafflesia,  consists  of  a 
single  flower  three  feet  across.  The  seed  is  deposited  upon  the  host,  and  the 
young  plant  appears  first  as  a  knob  emerging  from  the  host,  and  looking  like  a 
cabbage.  The  flower  opens,  and  after  a  few  days  putrefaction  sets  in.  The 
strong  odor,  like  that  of  putrescent  flesh,  attracts  insects  that,  doubtless,  are  util¬ 
ized  by  the  plant  for  fertilization. 
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“PICKLES” 


THE  STORY  OF  A  WAIF 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSBOYS 


By  CAPT.  JACK  CRAWFORD,  The  Poet=Scout 


CHAPTER  L 

IT  TAKES  very  little  to  attract  a  crowd  in  a  large  city.  A  fight,  a  fire,  in  fact, 
anything  of  an  exciting  nature  is  sufficient  to  gather  to  one  spot  the  numer¬ 
ous  idlers  that  throng  a  city  street. 

In  this  particular  case,  however,  there  was  neither  fire  nor  fight,  hut  it 
looked  very  much  as  though  it  would  terminate  in  the  latter,  even  if  one  of  the 
combatants  were  hut  a  hoy  and  the  other  a  man  of  nearly  six  feet.  Doubling  his 
dirty  little  fists  under  the  man’s  nose  the  ragged  urchin  barred  his  pathway. 

^^What’s  de  matter  wid  you,  you  big  chump,”  he  cried.  ^Tf  I  could  reach 
you  I’d  give  you  a  dab  in  de  eye  dat’d  make  you  t’ink  a  omnibus  had  hit  you. 
If  you  was  as  big  as  Goliar,  or  de  giant  over  in  de  museum,  I’d  call  you  down  on 
dat  game.  See  ?” 

The  crowd  laughed. 

^^Go  it,  Pickles,”  cried  one  delighted  gamin.  ^^Give  him  one  swipe  fur 
keeps.” 

The  man  looked  discomfited.  He  was  well  dressed  and  to  all  appearances 
a  gentleman,  but  his  predicament  seemed  to  embarrass  him,  and  he  was  non¬ 
plussed. 

^^Why  didn’t  the  little  ragamuffin  get  out  of  my  way,”  he  exclaimed. 

^‘She  ain’t  no  ragamuffin,  you  big  gorilla,”  cried  the  boy,  dropping  his  hoot- 
black’s  kit  and  getting  ready  for  a  fight  in  real  earnest.  She’s  a  lady,  she  is, 
and  no  swell  bloke  kin  ’buse  her  when  she’s  wid  me.  See?  ’Cause  I  won’t 
have  it.” 

The  man  looked  down  into  the  defiant  face  of  the  little  waif,  and  the  angry 
gleam  of  his  eyes  faded  into  a  look  of  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admiration. 

^“■By  Jove,  little  fellow,  I  admire  your  nerve,”  he  said  slowly.  ^^That’s  right; 
when  you  have  a  lady  under  your  protection,  stand  up  for  her.  You  are  right 
and  I  am  in  the  wrong.  But  the  little  girl  must  move  more  lively  when  people 
are  in  a  hurry.  A  busy  street  like  this  is  no  place  for  children  to  loiter.” 

^^Say,  you  make  me  sick,”  and  Pickle’s  face  did  not  belie  his  words. 
guess  you  couldn’t  get  around  very  fast  yourself,  if  you  was  lame.” 

'Hame !  Is  the  child  lame  ?  I  did  not  notice.  I  apologize  with  all  my 
heart.  Did  I  hurt  you,  little  one  ?” 

The  child,  who  during  this  scene  had  stood  trembling  and  timid  by  the  side 
of  her  little  champion,  lowered  her  eyes  quickly,  answering : 
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no,  sir ;  I’m  used  to  being  hurted.” 

^^Used  to  being  hurted,”  muttered  the  man  to  himself,  as  he  drew  her  toward 
him  and  brushed  the  dust  from  the  sidewalk  from  her  faded  dress.  think 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I  didn’t  really  mean  to  hurt  you.  There  is  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  you  to  buy  a  new  dress  in  return  for  the  one  I  soiled ;  and  here  is  one  for 
you,  my  little  fellow,  for  your  manly  defense  of  the  weaker  sex.  Stick  to  that 
principle,  my  boy,  and  men  will  respect  you.” 

The  little  ones  took  the  money  without  hesitation.  In  their  station  of  life, 
modesty  in  regard  to  finances  is  not  taught.  Wage-earners  and  bread-winners 
from  the  time  they  were  able  to  toddle,  they  readily  accepted  all  that  came  in 
their  way  honestly. 

With  a  grin  of  satisfaction  Pickles  defied  his  ragged  cap. 

^^Mister,  you’re  a  torrerbred,”  he  said.  ^Wou’ve  squared  the  deal,  an’  no¬ 
body’s  got  no  kick  a  cornin’.  I’m  glad  I  didn’t  paste  you  one  on  de  nose.” 

The  man  laughed,  took  ofi  his  hat  politely  and  started  to  move  away.  A 
sudden  thought  checked  him  and  he  turned  again  to  Pickles. 

^^Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,”  he  said,  pressing  a  card  into  the  boy’s  hand. 
^^Keep  that  card  out  of  sight  and  don’t  tell  anyone  who  I  am.  You  will  find  the 
address  there.  I  may  get  you  something  better  to  do  than  blacking  boots.” 

He  hurried  away,  and  Pickles  faithfully  hid  the  precious  bit  of  pasteboard 
in  his  one  whole  pocket,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rough  boys  who  crowded  about, 
demanding  that  they  might  share  his  profits  and  his  secret.  But  Pickles  was  ob¬ 
durate,  and  gradually  the  crowd  melted  away,  and  the  two  waifs  stood  looking 
into  each  other’s  faces  with  glad  eyes. 

^^Wasn’t  he  good  ?”  said  the  little  girl,  a  suspicious  moisture  dimming  her 
smile  for  a  moment. 

^^What’s  the  matter  wid  him  havin’  to  be  good  wid  me  in  front  of  him,” 
Pickles  replied,  with  mock  bravado ;  then  assuming  a  more  serious  air  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  ^Wes,  Margy,  he  was  good,  and  he  made  a  square  play  when  he  tumbled 
to  himself then,  looking  cautiously  about  and  seeing  they  were  alone,  he  drew 
the  card  forth  from  its  hiding  place  and  with  much  difficulty  spelled  out  the 
name  and  address, 

^Hohn  Graves, 

^^Chief  of  Detectives, 

^^Central  Station.” 

Por  a  moment  the  children  stared  in  blank  amazement  at  the  card,  which 
Pickles’  dirty  fingers  was  fast  turning  from  its  spotless  white  to  something  near 
the  color  of  the  frightened,  eager  little  faces  so  close  to  it. 

^^Dat’s  de  reason  he  wouldn’t  fight  me,”  said  the  boy,  at  length.  ^^He’d  lose 
his  job  if  he  did ;  but  I  say,  Margy,  we’re  right  in  it,  ain’t  we  ?  A  dollar  apiece 
on  de  side  an’  a  good  rake  ofi  on  de  papers.  Hully  gee,  girlie,  but  the  whole  pro¬ 
cession  is  coming  our  way.  Here,  put  dis  dollar  wid  yours.” 
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“Why,  Pickles,  I  don’t  want - ” 

^^Don’t  t’row  no  language  away,  but  do  as  I  tell  you.  Did  you  t’ink  I  took 
de  stuff  for  myself  ?  Dere’s  a  great  bid  row  a  cookin’  right  now,  an’  de  first  bad 
break  you  make  dere’s  goin’  to  be  trouble.” 

Margy  looked  as  though  she  did  not  believe  him,  and  Pickles  grew  sterner. 

^^Dat’s  dead  straight,  Margy,”  be  said.  ^^Yes,  jes’  draw  back  fur  a  kick  on 
takin’  dis  dollar  an’,  so  help  me  John  de  Baptis’,  I  give  you  the  quits  right  here 
an’  dere  won’t  be  no  makin’  up  neider.  So  take  de  stuff  an’  save  yer  life.  It’s 
jes’  dis  way:  I  ain’t  got  nobody  pullin’  my  leg  fur  grub  an’  you’ve  got  a  sick 
mudder  dat  ain’t  able  to  bustle  fur  somethin’  to  eat.  If  it  hadn’t  a  been  fur  your 
mudder  I  wouldn’t  a  took  de  money,  an’  if  you  don’t  take  it  right  now,  I  hope  I 
may  die  an’  go  to  Milwaukee,  if  I  don’t  t’row  it  t’ rough  dis  gratin’  into  de  sewer ; 
see  ?” 

Margy’s  lips  trembled  and  the  tears  that  stood  threateningly  in  her  eyes 
began  to  course  slowly  down  her  cheeks,  leaving  a  path  of  cleanliness  as  they  ran. 

“Pickles,  you’re  too  awful  good  to  me,”  she  stammered,  trying  to  check  the 
tremor  in  her  voice.  “I’ll  take  the  dollar,  if  you  want  me  to,  and  we’ll  get 
mamma  something  real  nice  to  eat  with  some  of  it.  She  can  buy  medicine  with 
the  rest.  Let’s  see,  we’ll  get  her  some  meat  pie,  an’  some  tea,  an’  an - ” 

“Some  oranges,”  suggested  the  boy. 

“Yes,  some  oranges  an’  some  crackers - ” 

“Oh,  do  de  proper  t’ing  an’  don’t  chuck  her  wid  plain  grub,”  Pickles  inter¬ 
rupted.  “What’s  de  matter  wid  beaf  steak  a  la  mode,  patty  de  foy  grass,  mush¬ 
rooms  wid  side  whiskers  on  em ;  chicken  potpie  wid  a  sparrer  grass  bokey  on  de 
dish  an’  oysters  a  snoozing  in  dere  cradles.  You  talk  like  you’d  never  dine  wid 
swells.  Dis  is  our  day  an’  dere  ain’t  nothin’  too  good  for  your  mudder.  But  let’s 
pull  for  Jamsey’s  an’  hit  his  table  de  bote  a  dab  an’  den  we’ll  fix  her  up.” 

And  off  they  started  as  happy  as  though  they  had  discovered  a  gold  mine 
with  an  endless  seam  of  ore  that  would  replenish  their  pockets  daily  without 
effort  or  care  on  their  parts. 

Perhaps  as  you  see  them  on  their  way  you  wonder  why  we  have  chosen  them 
as  the  central  characters  of  our  story.  They  are  only  ordinary  looking  children, 
after  all,  though  Pickles  is  a  trifle  less  careful  of  his  personal  appearance  than 
some  of  the  boys  of  the  street  who,  at  least,  have  mothers  to  patch  and  mend  for 
them;  and  though  Margy’s  blue  eyes  have  a  depth  of  feeling  mirrored  in  them 
seldom  found  but  in  the  eyes  of  women  who  have  passed  through  many  phases 
of  sorrow.  Margy  limped  painfully  as  she  strove  to  keep  up  with  thoughtless 
Pickles’  rapid  stride.  Her  golden  hair,  flying  fitfully  about  her  wan  face,  might 
attract  more  than  ordinary  attention,  for  it  is  seldom  such  beautiful  and  well- 
kept  hair  is  seen  among  the  children  of  the  very  poor;  but  then,  if  one 
saw  the  neat  patch  on  Margy’s  apron  they  would  not  wonder  that  her  hair 
was  glossy  and  well  kept,  though  her  face  was  dusty  with  an  accumulation  of 
dirt  gathered  with  amazing  rapidity  during  the  few  hours  of  the  morning  she 
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had  been  selling  her  papers  on  the  street.  Yes,  it  was  because  Margy  had  a 
mother. 

But  Pickles  was  only  a  little  waif  of  the  street;  a  tiny  mite  in  the  great 
army  of  newsboys  and  bootblacks  that  form  so  picturesque  a  feature  of  America’s 
great  metropolis.  He  was  a  bright-eyed,  clear-voiced,  freckled-faced  little  fellow 
of  ten  years,  well  up  in  the  smaller  vices  of  the  street  arab,  such  as  pitching  pen¬ 
nies  and  smoking  the  ^  Putts”  of  castaway  cigars ;  and  at  times,  when  the  provo¬ 
cation  was  great,  he  used  language  which  would  have  shocked  the  average  Sun¬ 
day-school  boy.  He  could  frequently  be  seen,  when  ^Prade”  or  luck  at  the  alley 
games  would  warrant  the  expenditure  of  a  dime,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  god’s 
gallery  of  a  cheap  theater,  especially  on  nights  when  the  hair-raising  border 
drama,  with  its  improbable  situations,  was  on  the  boards ;  and  no  boy  in  all  that 
restless,  wriggling  semi-circle  of  youngsters  would  yell  louder  or  whistle  more 
shrilly  at  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  Indians  than  he,  or  glory  more  in  the  triumph 
of  the  hero  and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  heroine. 

Yet  Pickles  was  honest  and  truthful  at  all  times.  He  would  not  lie  nor 
steal ;  he  was  never  known  to  do  an  injustice  to  a  fellow  waif,  and  when  profanity 
fell  from  his  boyish  lips  it  was  only  on  the  greatest  provocation,  and  even  then 
he  did  not  know  it  was  really  wrong.  He  always  took  sides  with  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger,  were  the  combatants  human  or  canine.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  his  mode  of  life,  with  its  degrading  surroundings  and  its  boundless 
temptations,  he  was  indeed  a  model  boy. 

Of  his  parents  he  knew  nothing  definite,  but  had  a  dim  recollection  of  hav¬ 
ing  once  been  told  that  his  father  was  an  engineer  on  one  of  the  great  railroads 
which  run  out  of  Chicago ;  that  he  had  lost  his  life  in  a  collision,  and  that  the 
delicate  mother  on  learning  of  his  fate  had  died  from  shock,  leaving  Pickles,  a 
babe  of  but  one  year,  to  the  tender  care  of  strangers.  When  old  enough  to  sell 
papers  and  black  boots  he  had  been  cast  adrift  to  carve  out  his  own  future  on  the 
streets  of  a  great  city,  and  he  was  doing  it  the  best  he  knew  how. 


CHAPTER  IL 

REACHIYG  their  destination  the  children  descended  a  flight  of  dirty  stone 
steps  leading  down  into  a  basement  where  a  red-faced,  untidy  man  presided 
over  a  lunch  counter,  at  which  a  motley  group  of  illy-clad  white  men  and 
negroes  were  eating.  Two  flickering  gas  jets  struggled  feebly  to  light  up  the 
gloomy  underground  apartment.  In  the  rear  a  burly  black  cook  worked  over  a 
tumble-down  range  on  which  pots  of  soups  and  various  other  viands,  of  a  not  too 
savory  odor,  were  cooking. 

‘^Hello,  Jamsey,”  cried  Pickles,  climbing  up  on  a  high  stool  at  the  greasy 
counter.  ^^What’s  your  menu  to-day  ?  How’s  your  meat  pie  ?” 

^^Oh,  I’ve  got  a  beaut’  to-day.  One  that  the  Palmer  House  chef  would  feel 
proud  to  send  to  de  dining  room.  Two  plates  ?” 
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^^Yes,  load  two  scows  an’  see  dat  you  give  full  measure.  Do  you  want  tea  or 
coffee,  Margy  V’ 

O,  Pickles,  that’ll  make  our  breakfast  cost  too  much ;  water  will  do.” 

Water,  nothin’.  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  When  I  ask  a  lady  to  dine  wid 
me  dat’s  when  I  blow  myself.  You  look  after  de  contrac’  you’ve  got  with  your 
stumach  an’  let  me  do  de  financial  figurin’.  Jamsey,  two  bowls  of  coffee  wid  de 
layout,  an’  see  you  fill  ’em,  too.” 

Their  appetites  whetted  by  their  work  in  the  open  air,  they  ate  their  break¬ 
fast  quickly  and  with  an  enviable  relish,  Margy  occasionally  looking  up  from 
her  plate  to  gaze  with  admiring  eyes  upon  her  unselfish  little  friend.  There  was 
a  strong  sympathy  between  these  two  little  ones.  Pickles  was  Margy’s  only 
friend  among  the  waifs,  the  majority  of  whom  seemed  to  think  it  an  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  their  rights  for  a  girl  to  sell  papers  on  the  streets.  They  rarely  offered 
her  personal  violence,  however,  for  they  all  knew  that  Pickles  was  her  champion, 
and  more  than  one  had  learned,  through  lively  experience,  that  the  little  fellow 
was  a  fighter  whom  it  was  best  to  leave  alone. 

When  they  had  finished  their  meal  Margy  offered  a  whispered  suggestion 
about  some  of  the  meat  pie  for  her  sick  mother,  but  Pickles  demurred,  and  they 
left  the  cellar. 

^^Margy,  Jamsey’s  pie’s  all  right  for  me’n  you,”  said  Pickles,  as  they 
reached  the  open  air,  which  was  rather  refreshing  after  Jamsey’s  smoky  dining 
room ;  ^Tut  I  wouldn’t  sling  it  at  no  sick  woman.  You  jes’  let  me  manage  dis 
business.  Come  on.” 

A  few  blocks  away  was  a  more  pretentious  restaurant,  kept  by  a  woman  who 
purchased  the  morning  papers  from  Pickles,  and  thither  the  boy  led  his  compan¬ 
ion.  ^Vhen  they  came  within  sight  of  the  bright  exterior  Pickles  pointed  it  out 
to  Margy. 

^^De  dame  in  dere  is  one  of  dem  kind  of  women  what  makes  you  feel  good 
all  over  when  she  talks  to  you,”  he  said.  ^ ^She’ll  know  the  proper  chuck  fur  a 
sick  woman.  You  jest  keep  out  of  de  confab  an’  let  me  do  de  negotiatin’  wid  dis 
dollar  of  yourn.” 

It  was  the  ^^off  hour”  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  the  restaurant  was 
destitute  of  customers.  The  proprietress  greeted  the  waifs  with  a  welcome  smile, 
for  Pickles’  polite  manner  in  dealing  with  her  had  quite  won  her  favor.  Beckon¬ 
ing  her  to  one  end  of  the  counter  Pickles  told  her  of  Margy’s  sick  mother,  and 
concluded  by  saying : 

^‘Me  nor  de  girl  don’t  know  jest  what  a  sick  person’s  like  ter  eat,  so  I  knowed 
if  I  come  to  you  you’d  fix  up  de  correct  stuff.  I’ve  got  the  boodle  to  square  it, 
ma’am,  so  go  ahead  and  try  to  t’ink  what’d  ketch  you  if  you  was  sick,  an’  I’ll  put 
up  for  it.” 

Threatening  tears  somewhat  dimmed  the  glow  of  admiration  in  the  woman’s 
eyes  as  she  gazed  into  the  boy’s  eager  face,  gleaming  with  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  when  he  had  finished  speaking  she  went  quickly  into  the  kitchen  with 
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a  knowing  nod.  In  a  few  moments  she  returned  bearing  a  basket  covered  with 
a  newspaper.  , 

^‘You  bad  better  carry  this  between  you/’  she  said.  ^Ybere  are  some 
things  in  there  that  will  spill.  Pickles,  you  take  this  side  and  the  little  girl  the 
other.” 

^^Wait  till  I  pay  for  it,  ma’am.  What’s  de  footin’ 

^‘Eeally  I  haven’t  time  to  figure  it  up  now,”  she  laughed  as  though  she  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  great  joke  not  to  have  time  to  take  her  pay.  ^^Yever  mind  it,”  she 
added;  ^^I’ll  just  charge  it  to  you.  Pickles,  and  some  day  when  I  think  you  have 
plenty  of  money.  I’ll  send  you  the  hill.” 

^^Oh,  what  you  givin’  us,  ma’am,”  said  Pickles,  fiushing  deeply  and  look¬ 
ing  at  her  very  knowingly.  ^^Dat’s  all  right,  dough ;  if  you  want  de  stuff  to  go 
to  de  lady  wid  yer  compliments,  it  goes.” 

^^That’s  just  what  I  do  want,  my  dear  child.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  send 
her  something  she  may  he  able  to  eat.  Bring  the  dishes  back  in  the  basket  some¬ 
time  when  you  come  this  way.”  And  pushing  them  ahead  of  her  she  closed  the 
door  quickly  behind  them,  as  they  tried  to  mutter  their  thanks. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  wretched  tenement  in  which  Margy  and 
her  mother  lived  in  one  miserable  room.  At  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  alley 
leading  to  their  apartment,  which  was  in  the  rear.  Pickles  paused,  saying : 

^Tlere’s  where  I  jump  de  game,  Margy.  Take  yer  dollar  an’  you  kin  lug 
de  basket  de  res’  of  the  way  yourself.  It  always  breaks  my  heart  right  in  two 
in  de  middle  to  see  your  mudder  when  she’s  sick,  for  she  looks  so  white  an’  piti¬ 
ful.  Good-bye,  I’ll  see  you  later.”  And  before  she  could  reply  he  ran  off,  dis¬ 
appearing  around  the  corner. 

Margy  lifted  the  heavy  basket  with  both  hands  and  limped  along  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  to  a  door  in  the  rear.  Tier  young  heart  was  throbbing  with  a  strange 
sensation,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she  drew  a  hasty  mental  con¬ 
trast  between  the  feast  she  bore  and  their  usual  repast  of  stale  bread  and  watery 
soup. 

Entering  the  cheerless,  shabbily  furnished  apartment,  she  placed  the  basket 
at  the  feet  of  a  pale,  emaciated  woman  who  sat  sewing  near  an  old  cook  stove, 
within  which  a  stinted  supply  of  coals  kept  a  pot  of  soup  simmering. 

^MTiy,  Margy,  dear,  what  have  you  there  ?”  she  asked,  looking  up  from  her 
work,  as  the  child  staggered  in  with  her  precious  burden. 

don’t  know,  mamma,”  replied  Margy,  ^Tut  I’ll  bet  it’s  something  jest 
scrougin’  nice.  It’s  all  for  you,  too,  for  Pickles  bought  my  dinner,  an’  the  lady 
that  gave  him  this  said  she  was  glad  she  could  send  it  to  you,  an’  wouldn’t  take 
a  nick  for  it.  Pickles  wanted  to  put  up  for  it,  but  she  wouldn’t  have  it.  An’ 
here,  mamma,  is  two  dollars  an’  my  paper  money.  A  man  ran  against  me  and 
I  fell  down ;  then  when  Pickles  kicked  the  man  got  sorry  an’  gave  me  a  dollar 
an’  Pickles  a  dollar,  an’  Pickles  said  if  I  didn’t  take  both  he’d  give  me  the  shake 
an’  never  speak  to  me  again.” 
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Margy’s  mother  shook  her  head  disapprovingly. 

^^Daughter/’  she  said,  do  wish  you  would  not  learn  that  dreadful  slang. 
It  sounds  very  bad  in  a  little  girl.’’ 

‘‘1  can’t  help  it,  mamma,”  replied  Margy.  ^^The  boys  all  talk  that  way  an’ 
I  make  the  breaks  when  I  don’t  know  it.  What’s  the  difference  how  a  newsgirl 
talks  anyhow  ?  She  ain’t  anybody.” 

^‘1  should  not  like  to  think  my  little  girl  was  nobody,  and  you  must  try  to 
avoid  using  slang  in  your  speech  all  you  can.  Bless  that  little  homeless  boy ;  he 
has,  indeed,  been  a  good  friend  to  us.  Why  didn’t  you  bring  him  home  with 
you  ?” 

^^He  did  come  to  the  house,  mamma,  to  help  me  carry  the  basket,  but  he 
said  it  shook  him  up  so  to  see  you  sick,  and  away  he  skated.  He’s  just  the  very 
goodest  boy  in  Chicago.  His  voice  was  full  of  cry  whenever  he  said  anything 
about  you.” 

^^He  is  a  tender-hearted  little  treasure ;  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  Open  the 
basket,  dear,  and  let  us  see  what  the  lady  sent.” 

Margy  did  as  she  was  bid  and  gave  a  cry  of  delight  when  she  saw  a  whole 
roast  chicken,  nicely  browned,  several  kinds  of  cooked  vegetables,  a  roll  of  butter, 
a  pie,  some  cake,  jellies  and  other  delicacies  such  as  a  sick  woman  might  relish. 

Unselfish  little  Margy  refused  to  share  her  mother’s  dinner,  but  sat  with  a 
full  heart  and  a  happy  smile,  watching  her  as  she  ate.  Such  a  dinner  they  had 
not  had  for  many  a  long  day,  and  Margy  was  glad  Jamsey’s  meat  pie  had  more 
than  satisfied  her  appetite,  so  that  she  might  not  be  tempted  to  touch  a  morsel  of 
what  was  intended  for  her  beloved  mother. 

The  history  of  Margy’s  parents  was  romantic  and  sad,  though  in  many  cases 
it  might  almost  be  duplicated  in  the  tales  of  a  great  city.  Julia  Edwards  had 
been  an  orphan,  struggling  hard  to  make  her  way  in  the  world  until  her  great 
beauty  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  charitable  woman  who  took  her  into  her 
home,  partially  educated  her  and  kept  her  for  a  companion  and  maid.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  by  her  sweetness  and  beauty,  Julia  won  the  heart  of  George  Edwards, 
the  son  of  her  benefactress.  They  became  friends,  then  lovers,  and  finally 
George  went  to  his  mother  to  ask  her  consent  to  make  Julia  his  wife.  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards,  though  charitable  and  kind  under  most  circumstances,  became  proud  and 
hard  when  her  own  hearthstone  was  threatened  with  invasion.  Ho  more  terrible 
disaster  could,  to  her  mind,  have  befallen  her  and  her  family  than  for  her  only 
son  to  wed  the  penniless  waif  whom  she  had  brought  into  her  home.  She  refused 
to  listen  to  her  son’s  entreaties  or  to  heed  his  tears,  and  summarily  ordered  Julia 
from  the  house.  It  was  a  bitter  blow  to  the  young  lovers,  but  George  had  in¬ 
herited  his  mother’s  spirit  and  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Taking  Julia’s  hand 
in  his  he  led  her  away  and  never  darkened  his  mother’s  portals  again  until  he 
was  carried  through  them — dead. 

Confinement  for  eight  hours  a  day,  bending  over  a  desk  in  the  stuffy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  commercial  house,  had  been  too  much  for  the  weak  constitution,  that 
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all  his  life  had  been  buoyed  up  by  comfort,  plenty  and  freedom  in  the  open  air, 
and  George  only  lived  three  years — three  happy  years  in  spite  of  the  hardship 
and  toil,  for  Margy  had  come,  like  a  flower  dropped  from  some  celestial  paradise, 
into  their  humble  home,  and  the  young  father  here  found  solace  for  his  sacrifice 
of  social  position  and  wealth. 

They  were  very  poor  when  he  died,  hut  Julia  proudly  abstained  from  ask¬ 
ing  aid  of  her  former  benefactress.  In  her  own  poor  way  she  made  what  prepa¬ 
rations  she  could  for  her  husband's  funeral.  Mrs.  Edwards  soon  heard  of  the 
fact  and  hastened  to  the  scene.  There,  in  her  proud,  arrogant  manner,  she  took 
things  into  her  own  hands,  countermanded  Julia’s  orders  and  insisted  that 
George  should  he  buried  from  his  own  home  and  in  such  a  manner  as  became 
one  of  his  birth  and  station. 

For  Margy’s  sake  Julia  remained  silent,  though  the  proud  woman  never 
deigned  to  look  at  the  pretty  child,  who  clung  to  her  mother’s  black  dress,  watch¬ 
ing  with  wide-open  eyes  the  preparations  that  were  going  on  about  her. 

At  the  grand  residence  where  George’s  old-time  friends  assembled  to  do  him 
a  last  honor  his  widow  and  child  sat  unnoticed  and  unknown  beside  the  casket, 
and  after  all  was  over  were  driven  to  their  own  poor  home  without  one  word  of 
kindness  or  comfort  from  the  proud  mother  of  him  who  had  been  so  dear  to  them. 

That  was  the  first  and  last  Margy  ever  saw  of  her  grandmother,  who  made 
no  overtures  towards  a  reconciliation  and  never  answered  the  touching  letter 
Julia  wrote  to  her,  asking  only  her  affection  for  George’s  child. 

Obliged  to  give  up  the  home  in  which  she  had  been  afforded  but  a  transitory 
glimpse  of  pure  happiness,  the  widowed  mother  secured  a  room  in  the  uppei 
story  of  a  tenement  house,  eking  out  a  scanty  livelihood  for  herself  and  child  by 
doing  plain  sewing. 

One  day  while  playing  near  the  top  of  the  stairway  the  little  girl  lost  her 
balance  and  fell  to  the  bottom,  sustaining  such  injuries  that  for  many  days  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  Her  fife  was  saved,  hut  at  what  a  cost ! — to  go  through  all 
her  days  a  hopeless  and  suffering  cripple.  In  a  short  time  want  and  sorrow 
fastened  their  relentless  hands  upon  the  mother’s  heart,  and  she  grew  weaker  and 
waner  every  day.  Consumption,  the  doctor  called  it ;  broken  heart,  it  might  more 
readily  have  been  named.  She  was  compelled  to  give  up  her  outside  work  and 
depend  upon  what  she  could  do  at  home.  The  scanty  wages  paid  by  the  Shylock- 
ian  manufacturers  whose  coffers  were  swelling  at  the  cost  of  pain,  privation  and 
hunger  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  lay  beneath  their  remorse¬ 
less  heels,  could  not  provide  them  with  food  and  fuel  and  also  pay  the  rent;  so 
one  day,  in  desperation,  the  mother  sent  her  poor  crippled  child  into  the  street 
to  aid  in  the  struggles  of  life  against  death,  by  the  pittance  she  might  earn  in 
selling  the  daily  papers. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


WHEN  Pickles  called  at  the  Central  Station  the  day  after  his  adventure 
with  J ohn  Graves,  he  found  the  chief  busy,  so  sat  down  with  the  police 
officers  to  wait  until  that  official  should  send  for  him.  From  them  he 
learned  that  Graves  had  related  the  story  as  an  excellent  joke  on  himself,  and 
Pickles  soon  saw  that  he  was  regarded  as  something  of  a  hero  by  the  big  fellows 
who  conserved  law  in  the  city.  They  teased  him  and  quizzed  him,  but  he  bore 
it  all  good  humoredly;  and  finally,  tired  of  banter,  they  one  after  another,  or¬ 
dered  their  boots  blacked  and  hired  the  hoy  on  the  spot  to  make  the  station  his 
headquarters  and  black  their  hoots  every  morning. 

Pickles  found  his  pockets  well  filled  with  nickels  and  pennies  by  the  time 
the  chief  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  his  bright  face,  which  had  been  specially 
washed  for  this  occasion,  shone  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  an  overabundance  of 
soap,  as  he  made  his  way  into  the  chief’s  private  office. 

^^Well,  my  boy,”  said  the  big  fellow,  looking  up  from  his  desk  and  pushing 
the  papers  back  out  of  his  way,  ^ffio  you  feel  like  having  that  fight  this  morning 
^^No,  sir,”  replied  Pickles,  smiling  and  growing  a  little  abashed.  In  his 
eyes  this  man  was  greater  than  the  President  of  the  country.  don’t  want  to 
fight  you,  no  how.” 

^^Why  not?” 

’Cause  I  like  you.” 

“Oh,  you  do  ?  You  didn’t  yesterday.” 

■‘Yes,  I  did;  jes’  as  soon  as  you  asked  Margy’s  pardon.” 

“Then  we  are  going  to  be  friends  ?” 

“Bet  your  sweet  life.” 

“And  I  believe  you  will  be  useful  to  me.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  on 
which  a  boy  like  you  can  help.  A  boy  can  sometimes  go  to  places  where  a  man 
cannot,  and  if  you  are  bright  and  clever  you  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 
Are  you  honest  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  am.” 

“Who  taught  you  to  be  honest  ?” 

“Taught  myself.” 

“Did  you  never  steal  ?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not  ?” 

“Never  wanted  ter.” 

“The  best  reason  in  the  world.  I  guess  your  honesty  was  born  in  you,  and 
that’s  the  best  kind.  Very  well ;  now  you  can  go,  but  be  here  every  day,  and  the 
very  first  opportunity  there  is  to  use  you  I’ll  give  you  a  chance.” 

Pickles  thanked  him  and  took  his  leave ;  but  true  to  his  promise,  came  every 
morning  to  black  the  officers’  boots  and  learn  if  he  were  needed  by  the  chief. 

He  soon  became  a  great  favorite.  His  ready  wit,  bright  intelligence  and 
obliging  disposition  won  for  him  the  good  will  of  every  man  on  the  force,  aud 
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he  often  assured  his  blue-coated  friends  that  when  he  reached  manhood  he  would 
be  a  detective,  and  would  make  for  himself  a  name  that  the  cops’ ^  all  over 
the  land  would  envy. 

^^You’se  fellows  jes’  wait  and  see/’  he  would  say.  ^^De  boss  ^fly  cops’  o’  de 
country  was  once  little  kids  like  me,  an’  one  day  I’ll  light  right  in  de  swim  wid 
every  tin  spread  out.  Dat  ain’t  no  dream,  neider.” 

The  men  encouraged  his  aims,  assuring  him  they  could  already  see  in  him 
the  embryo  Hawkshaw.  And  Pickles’  chance  came  sooner  than  he  hoped  for. 

One  day  he  was  in  the  office  of  the  chief,  treating  him  to  a  complimentary 
shine,  and  a  volley  of  slang,  now  and  then,  to  make  the  time  fly,  when  a  lady  en¬ 
tered  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  In  a  voice  half  broken  with  sobs  she  told  the 
chief  how,  while  she  was  away  shopping,  her  house  had  been  broken  into,  numer¬ 
ous  articles  of  value  stolen  besides  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  some  very 
valuable  diamond  jewelry.  She  could  give  no  clue  aside  from  a  very  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  the  jewelry  and  the  fact  that  with  the  stolen  property  was  a  Mexican 
silver  dollar  which  had  been  sent  her  as  a  curio  by  a  brother  who  was  attached  to 
the  American  legation  at  the  City  of  Mexico.  She  said  she  cared  little  for  the 
monetary  loss  but  held  the  jewels  above  price,  as  gifts  from  her  deceased  hus¬ 
band,  and  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  their  recovery.  The  chief 
made  notes  of  all  the  information  his  shrewd  questioning  could  draw  from  his 
distressed  visitor,  assuring  her  that,  while  the  clues  were  very  slight,  he  would 
put  good  men  on  the  case  at  once  and  use  every  effort  to  apprehend  the  thief  and 
recover  the  property. 

^^Hully  gee.  Chief,”  exclaimed  Pickles,  as  she  left  the  office,  ^ffiut  dat’s  a 
rake-off  fur  de  boys  if  dey  can  box  de  thief  and  turn  up  de  stuff.  A  t’ousand 
straight  cases  plunked  down  w’en  de  sparks  is  pulled  back.  Je-whiz,  it  gives  me 
a  pain  in  de  t’roat  to  t’ink  of  it !” 

Two  of  the  most  experienced  men  on  the  force  were  at  once  detailed  on  the 
case,  but  their  efforts  to  locate  the  thief  or  proi3erty  were  of  no  avail.  The  pawn¬ 
shops  of  the  city  were  ransacked ;  a  score  of  suspicious  characters  were  brought 
in  and  questioned,  but  no  light  was  thrown  on  the  robbery.  The  lady  called 
daily,  anxiously  seeking  information,  to  be  met  with  the  discouraging  reply : 

^^Ho  clue  yet,  madam.” 

Stung  by  their  failure  to  make  the  least  progress  in  the  case,  the  detectives 
hinted  that  they  believed  no  robbery  had  been  committed  and  that  the  woman’s 
report  was  a  game  to  further  some  scheme  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  The 
chief  then  set  about  to  learn  her  antecedents  and  what  motive  there  could  be  for 
reporting  a  mythical  loss.  He  personally  pursued  this  investigation,  and  soon 
learned  that  his  client,  Mrs.  Torrence,  was  a  woman  of  spotless  character,  of 
excellent  family,  and  that  her  husband  had,  at  his  death,  left  her  a  handsome 
fortune.  There  was  no  shadow  of  ground  for  the  belief  that  her  property  had 
not  been  stolen;  so  the  officer  directed  his  men  to  renew  their  efforts  and  follow 
the  case  until  they  had  made  something  of  it. 
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A  few  blocks  from  police  headquarters  Pickles  had  a  regular  customer  to 
whom  he  sold  a  paper  every  morning ;  an  old  German  saloon-keeper,  who,  though 
he  might  live  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime  in  America,  would  always  seem  set 
down  direct  from  the  last  ship  over  from  Fatherland.  Some  three  weeks  after 
the  robbery  of  Mrs.  Torrence’s  house  Pickles  went  into  the  saloon,  threw  a  paper 
onto  the  bar  and  stepping  on  the  footrail,  waited  for  his  money.  A  somewhat 
flashily  dressed  man  entered  and  called  for  a  Manhattan  cocktail. 

The  German  turned  his  attention  from  Pickles  to  mix  the  drink,  for  which 
the  man  promptly  paid  with  a  silver  coin.  The  saloon  keeper  picked  it  up,  ex¬ 
amined  it  and  laid  it  down  again. 

^^Dot  vas  Mexico  money,  my  friend.  Don’t  you  got  somethings  else  ?”  he 

said. 

^^Beg  pardon,”  said  the  customer,  taking  up  the  coin  and  replacing  it  with 
an  American  dollar.  ‘‘1  got  hold  of  the  wrong  piece.  I’m  glad  you  called  my 
attention  to  it.  That  coin  is  a  souvenir.  I  prize  it  very  highly.”  With  that 
he  left  the  place. 

Pickles  closely  noted  the  speaker’s  dress  and  personal  appearance,  and  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  pay  for  his  paper  ran  quickly  out  into  the  street,  but  the 
man  had  disappeared  in  the  passing  crowd.  The  boy  ran  this  way  and  that, 
hoping  to  get  another  glimpse  of  him,  but  failed.  Pickles  had  heard  Mrs.  Tor¬ 
rence  tell  the  chief  there  was  a  Mexican  dollar  among  the  money  stolen  from  her 
house,  and  he  deemed  the  fact  of  the  man  having  offered  such  a  coin  to  the  saloon¬ 
keeper  a  clue  which  might  lead  to  something  of  importance.  He  said  nothing  at 
police  headquarters  about  the  incident,  fearing  the  detectives  might  ^^guy”  him 
for  allowing  the  man  he  had  spotted  to  walk  away  right  under  his  nose;  so  he 
held  his  peace  and  kept  his  eyes  open,  hoping  chance  might  throw  him  in  his  path 
again. 

Several  days  later  while  he  was  passing  along  the  street  a  man  hailed  him 
from  a  doorway. 

^^Here,  boy,  give  me  a  shine.” 

Turning,  Pickles  noted  with  joy  that  it  was  the  man  for  whom  he  was  look¬ 
ing.  He  gave  him  a  patent-leather  shine  which  awoke  in  his  boyish  breast  a 
feeling  of  pride  as  he  regarded  it  with  professional  eyes.  Peceiving  his  nickel 
with  a  polite  ^Thankee,  sir,”  he  picked  up  his  kit  and  slung  it  over  his  shoulder. 
The  man  walked  rapidly  away  followed  by  Pickles,  who  determined  that  this 
time  he’d  find  out  something  about  him  before  he  allowed  him  to  get  out  of  his 
sight  again.  Several  blocks  away  the  man  started  to  enter  a  hallway  when  he 
met  another  man  coming  out. 

^‘Hello,  Harry,  where  have  you  been?”  questioned  the  newcomer.  ^G’ve 
been  waiting  in  your  room  for  you  for  over  an  hour.  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about  that  Smith  affair.  Too  late  now ;  I  must  hurry  to  keep  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  See  you  to-morrow.” 
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^^Sorry  I  wasn’t  here,  old  man,”  replied  ^^Harry.”  ^^Come  back  at  two  if 
you  can.  You’ll  find  me  in  my  room !” 

^^All  right,  I  will.  So  long.” 

^^Good-hy.” 

The  stranger  moved  away  and  ^^Harry”  entered  the  house.  Pickles  stood 
for  a  few  moments  in  deep  reflection. 

^^Dis  is  where  de  bird  has  built  his  nest,”  he  said  to  himself.  ^Tf  I  case  him 
up  I’ve  got  ter  git  de  proper  tools  to  work  wid  an’  do  de  business  accordin’  to 
Hoyle.  But  it’s  goin’  ter  be  tough  ter  spare  de  capital  an’  Margy’s  mudder  sick. 
Got  ter  look  after  her.  I’ll  go  an’  brace  the  pill-pounder  on  de  corner  for  a 
’count  book.”  , 

He  crossed  the  street  to  a  drug  store  and  entering  hailed  the  clerk  with : 

^^Hello,  mister,  say,  won’t  yer  give  me  one  of  dem  medicine  books  wid  de 
blank  pages  ter  keep  my  ’counts  wid  my  customers  in?  I’m  gittin’  so  many 
stand-offs  now  I  can’t  keep  ’em  in  my  head,  an’  I’ve  got  ter  open  a  set  ’er  books.” 

The  clerk,  smiling  at  the  business  ideas  of  the  little  fellow,  gave  him  a  pat¬ 
ent  memorandum  book,  as  requested ;  then  for  two  cents  Pickles  purchased  a  lead- 
pencil,  which  the  man  sharpened  for  him.  Leaving  the  store  he  took  down  the 
name  of  the  street  and  number  of  the  house  to  which  he  had  shadowed  his  man, 
and  made  a  note  of  the  name  by  which  he  had  heard  him  addressed. 

Pickles  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  The 
fellow  might  be  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  the  boy  suspected  him 
to  be  guilty,  but*  watching  him  and  shadowing  his  movements  possessed  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  little  waif,  and  he  pursued  the  work  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  lost  him  many  a  nickel  he  would  have  earned  by  attending  to  his  legitimate 
business.  Day  after  day  he  haunted  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  and  when  the 
man  left  it  the  little  shiner  was  almost  invariably  at  his  heels.  His  usual  haunts  ^ 
were  the  saloons,  and  Pickles  noted  that  fact  in  his  book  as  follows : 

^^De  Bloke  hangs  out  in  de  gin  Mills  an  do  ant  hafto  work  For  a  livin.” 

One  day  he  saw  the  man  enter  a  doorway  in  a  large  business  block  on  Kaii- 
dolph  street,  between  Clark  and  State.  Over  the  door  was  a  gilded  sign,  read¬ 
ing: 

^^SAFETY  DEPOSIT  VAULTS.” 

Pickles  followed  a  moment  later.  Inside  the  railing  clerks  were  busily  at 
work,  but  Pickles  accosted  them  with  his  usual  query : 

Shine,  gents  ?” 

Each  man  shook  his  head  in  the  negative  as  the  boy  made  individual  ap¬ 
peals  for  patronage.  Making  the  rounds,  his  keen  eyes  were  busy  noting  the 
movements  of  the  man  he  was  shadowing.  He  saw  him  open  a  deposit  box  and 
take  therefrom  a  package  which  he  placed  carefully  in  his  pocket.  Pickles  man¬ 
aged  to  get  close  enough  to  see  the  number  on  the  box,  of  which  he  made  a  mental 
note,  recording  it  in  his  book  when  he  once  more  reached  the  street,  together  with 
the  number  of  the  building. 
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dis  was  in  a  play  I  would  say  de  plot  t’ickens  right  here/’  he  said.  “De 
cords  is  tightenin’  round  de  villain,  an’  de  loop-holes  of  escape  is  bein’  plugged 
up.  Justice  is  on  his  track  wid  de  avengin’  sword  a  gleamin’  in  de  air;  dat  is, 
if  he’s  de  fellow  justice  is  a  pipin’  off.” 

The  unsuspecting  victim  of  Pickles’  detective  aspirations  soon  emerged 
from  the  building  and  walked  rapidly  toward  Clark  street,  along  which  thorough¬ 
fare  he  hastened  for  several  blocks,  the  hoy  keeping  him  well  in  sight.  Pickles 
saw  him  enter  one  of  the  numerous  pawnshops  which  abound  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  hurried  forward.  He  approached  the  window,  and  while  apparently 
interested  in  the  display  of  watches,  jewelry,  pistols,  and  musical  instruments 
placed  there  for  sale,  he  closely  watched  the  movements  of  those  inside.  He  saw 
the  man  give  the  old  Hebrew  some  article  for  examination  but  could  not  see  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  determine  what  it  was.  A  thought  struck  him,  and  boldly  enter¬ 
ing,  he  said  in  his  most  plaintive  tone  of  voice : 

^^Say,  uncle,  won’t  you  lend  me  a  dime  on  my  kit  ?  I  haven’t  made  a  nick 
to-day  an’  I’m  ’bout  starved.  Here’s  somet’ing  wrong  wid  my  physical  outfit, 
hut  I’m  starved  down  so  t’in  I  don’t  know  whedder  it’s  de  stumach-ache  or  a  pain 
in  de  back.” 

^^Ho,  I  don’t  vant  no  pootblack  stuff,”  replied  the  man,  annoyed  at  the  risk 
he  ran  of  losing  his  customer.  ^^Gone  out  now,  quick.” 

^^You  might  let  me  have  a  dime,  boss.  De  brass  tacks  in  de  box  is  wort’ 
more  dan  dat.” 

^^ISTo,  I  don’t  vant  it.  Go  ’long  mit  you.” 

^^Well,  yer  needn’t  git  yer  hump  up  about  it.  I  may  have  to  soak  my 
di’mon’  jew’lry  some  day,  an’  when  I  do  I’ll  take  it  to  some  Shylock  what  wants 
to  do  business  in  a  business  way.” 

He  had  noted  that  the  Jew  held  in  his  fingers  a  glittering  gem,  and  as  he 
passed  out,  heard  him  say : 

^G’ll  advance  you  feefty  dollars  on  it,  und  dat  is  de  hesht  I  can  do.  Yah,  I 
know  it  was  vort  twice  more  dan  dat,  hut  mooney  ish  shcarce,  my  tear,  very 
shcarce.” 

Pickles  again  called  his  memorandum  into  use,  noting  the  number  of  the 
pawnhroking  establishment  and  the  name  over  the  door. 

He  concluded  that  he  now  had  a  pretty  good  case  to  report  to  the  chief  and 
made  his  way,  with  all  haste,  to  the  police  station.  On  the  way  he  mapped  out 
his  course  of  action.  He  was  an  unusually  bright,  shrewd  boy,  and  at  once  de¬ 
termined  to  withhold  his  information  until  the  chief  should  make  it  an  object  for 
him  to  disclose  all  he  had  learned. 

Entering  that  gentleman’s  presence.  Pickles  said : 

^^Say,  Chief,  s’posin — only  s’posin’,  you  know — I  could  put  you  onto  de 
crook  dat  swiped  de  dame’s  stuff — de  sparks  an’  de  dust,  you  know — w’at’d  be  in 
it  fur  me «” 

The  chief  cast  a  quick  glance  into  the  boy’s  earnest  face  and  asked : 
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^^What  do  you  mean,  Pickles  ?  Have  you  been  working  on  that  case 

^‘Dat’s  not  de  question,  Chief.  It’d  he  a  snide  detective  dat’d  squeal  about 
his  work  to  everybody  dat’d  try  ter  pump  him.  Dis  ain’t  no  guy,  an’  I  mean 
business.  I  ain’t  dead  sure  I’ve  got  any  square,  pointer,  but  s’posin’  I  kin  put 
you  on  an’  you  git  de  clamps  on  de  right  duck,  am  I  in  on  de  t’ousand  de  dame 
wants  to  give  up  ?” 

^^My  boy,”  said  the  chief,  growing  serious,  ^^you  talk  as  though  you  had 
learned  something  about  this  matter.  Out  with  it,  and  if  your  information 
proves  of  value,  you  shall  be  well  rewarded.” 

Pickles  reflected  a  moment,  then  replied : 

^Hat  ain’t  straight  business.  Chief.  Some  folks’d  t’ink  a  half  a  dollar’d  be 
about  de  right  size  of  a  drop  to  a  shiner,  but  I  can’t  lose  trade  ter  shadow  a  bloke 
t’ree  weeks  or  more  for  no  little  money.  If  I  put  you  on  de  track,  so’s  you  kin 
nab  him,  an’  all  you  got  ter  do  is  ter  fetch  him  in,  hadn’t  I  ought  to  stand  in  on 
de  cash  de  dame  gives  up  ?” 

‘^That  you  had.  Pickles,  and  I  promise  you  that,  if,  through  the  information 
you  have,  we  succeed  in  clearing  up  this  mystery,  which  has  puzzled  the  best  of 
us ;  and  if  we  recover  the  valuables,  I  will  see  that  you  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  your  reward.” 

“Is  dat  dead  straight.  Chief  ?” 

“Dead  straight.  Pickles.” 

“Will  you  shake  on  it  ?” 

“Certainly;  there’s  my  hand.” 

“Hope  ter  die  if  you  don’t  do  de  square  t’ing  ?” 

“Yes,  Pickles.” 

“Cross  your  heart  ?” 

The  chief  smilingly  complied. 

“How  git  out  yer  book  an’  put  dis  down.” 

Pickles  drew  his  own  memorandum  book  from  inside  his  ragged  jacket,  as 
Graves  took  his  from  a  pigeonhole  in  his  desk. 

“Go  ahead,  officer  Pickles,”  said  the  chief,  smiling. 

“You  can  josh  me  if  you  want  to.  Chief,  but  I’m  tendin’  to  straight  bus¬ 
iness.  Put  dis  down  in  yer  book : 

“June  de  tent,’  at  seven  in  de  mornin’,  a  man  came  into  Adam  Straus’ 
saloon.  Ho.  —  Webster  street.  De  man  was  about  twenty-flve  years  old,  had  a 
black  moustache,  wore  a  suit  o’  light  gray  clo’es,  Derby  hat,  blue  necktie,  and  had 
a  big  cameo  ring  on  one  of  de  Angers  of  his  left  hand.  Got  dat  ?” 

“Yes,  go  ahead.” 

“He  drunk  a  cocktail  an’  offered  de  Dutchman  a  Mexican  dollar.  Straus 
wouldn’t  have  it  dat  way,  an’  de  man  put  up  United  States  stuff.” 

“Yes.” 

“De  bloke  hangs  out  at  Ho.  —  Oak  street.  Got  ’er  ?” 

“Yes.” 
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^^Loafs  ’round  saloons  an’  don’t  do  nnffin’  fur  his  board.  Goes  by  de  name 
of  Harry.” 

^^Yes,  go  on.” 

^^July  second,  dat’s  to-day,  de  man  went  into  Ho.  —  Randolph  street,  where 
it  says  ^Safety  Deposit  Vaults’  over  de  door,  an’  opened  a  box  wid  Ho.  22 
painted  on  it.  Got  dat  ?” 

^^Yes,  Ho.  22.  Go  on.” 

^^Went  from  dare  to  Sheeny  Levy’s  place  on  Clark  street  an’  hung  up  a 
clean  spark  for  fifty  cases.” 

^^Clean  spark  ?  That’s  a  little  too  hard  for  me.  Pickles.” 
di’mon’.  Chief;  de  clean  stone  wid  no  gold  harness  on  it.” 

^^Oh,  I  see,  an  unset  diamond.  Go  ahead.” 

“Dat’s  my  case.  Chief,  an’  it  looks  dis  way  to  me.  De  man  had  a  Mexican 
dollar  an’  de  woman  los’  one.  De  bloke  don’t  do  no  work  for  a  livin’,  an’  unless 
he’s  rich,  he’s  a  t’ief.  He  soaked  a  di’mon’  an’  de  dame  los’  di’mon’s.  He  took 
de  spark  from  de  safe  deposit  vault,  an’  dere’s  more  where  it  come  from ;  see  ?” 

The  chief  looked  into  Pickles’  excited  face  with  undisguised  admiration 
and  astonishment. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Pickles,  that  for  three  weeks  you  have  been  shad¬ 
owing  this  man  and  have  secured  all  this  information  through  your  own  efforts  ?” 

“Dat’s  right.  I’ve  give  you  de  square  story  an’  it’s  dead  straight.  All  you 
got  ter  do  is  ter  bring  de  feller  in  on  serspicion,  make  Sheeny  Levy  flash  up  de 
spark,  go  t’rough  de  bloke’s  box  at  de  safe  deposit  place,  shake  down  his  room  on 
Oak  street,  an’  I’ll  gamble  dat  you’ll  stack  up  enough  stuff  to  call  de  dame’s  hand 
on  de  t’ousand  dollar  pot.” 

“Well,  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar.  Pickles,  you’re  a  great  one.  If  this 
is  really  the  man,  you  have  worked  up  a  case  my  best  men  were  lost  on,  and  you’ve 
done  it  well,  too.  Why,  my  boy,  the  manner  in  which  you  have  gone  at  this 
thing,  whether  you  have  made  a  mistake  or  not,  would  do  credit  to  a  veteran  de¬ 
tective.  I  can  tell  you  right  now,  that  if  you  have  hit  the  right  man.  I’ll  see  that 
you  never  sell  another  paper  or  shine  another  shoe.” 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Torrence  entered. 

“I  think  I  can  give  you  a  little  encouragement  to-day,”  said  Graves,  offering 
her  a  chair.  “We  have  secured  a  clue  which  may  lead  to  something,  though  I 
don’t  care  to  give  you  too  much  hope  just  yet.  If  things  turn  out  all  right.  I’ll 
send  for  you  some  time  this  afternoon.” 

“What  have  you  learned  ?”  she  cried,  excitedly.  “Shall  I  recover  my  jew¬ 
elry?”  I 

“I  cannot  answer  that  at  present,  madam ;  I  can  only  say  things  look  a  little 
brighter  than  they  did  yesterday.” 

The  lady  arose  to  depart,  and  casting  a  pitying  eye  on  ragged  little  Pickles, 
asked : 

“AVhat  was  that  poor  little  boy  arrested  for  ?” 
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t’row  yourself  onto  de  side  track,  ma’am/’  exclaimed  Pickles.  ain’t 
pulled.  I’m  on  de  force.” 

The  chief  laughed  heartily  at  his  visitor’s  mistake,  saying : 

^^You  may  know  more  of  that  boy  before  long,  Mrs.  Torrence.  He  is  not  a 
prisoner.” 

Pickles  laughed  at  the  joke,  hut  the  moment  she  was  gone  he  was  alert  and 
ready  for  business. 

•^Chief,  if  I  can  go  wid  you.  I’ll  put  you  right  onto  de  house  where  de  crook 
hangs  out,”  he  said,  taking  up  his  kit. 

^'Certainly,  Pickles.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  you  take  me  there.  When 
we  reach  Oak  street  we  will  take  opposite  sides,  you  on  the  side  where  the  house 
stands ;  when  you  reach  the  door,  stop  there  a  moment,  and  then  I’ll  take  a  look  at 
the  premises.  Don’t  recognize  me  in  any  way.  Come  on.” 

[To  he  continued.'] 

Celestial  Vagrants 

Second  of  a  Series  of  Articles  by  PROF.  FRANK 
HERBERT  LOUD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy, 

Colorado  College 

Few  have  not  seen,  on  a  starlit  evening,  a  point  of  light  dart  across  the  sky, 
seemingly  traversing  the  steadfast  constellations,  and  perhaps  leaving  in 
its  wake  a  luminous  train,  like  the  golden  sparks  from  a  rocket.  What  has 
happened  ?  star  has  fallen,”  say  the  unthinking,  to  whom,  as  to  the  ancient 
Greek,  the  sky  is  a  blue  dome  of  trifling  elevation.  ^Hhe  genii  are  attacking 
heaven,”  the  Oriental  affirms,  ^ffind  this  is  one  of  the 

^Starry  brands 

Piling  at  night  from  angel  hands 

At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites 

Who  would  climb  the  empyreal  heights.’  ” 

Smiling  at  such  fancies,  our  ancestors  of  but  a  century  ago  would  reply  to 
the  question  with  some  surmise  of  inflammable  gases  set  free  aloft — ^will  o’  the 
wisps  of  the  upper  air. 

True,  but  little  account  could  be  given  of  the  origin  of  such  gases,  save  that, 
if  not  generated  at  the  earth’s  surface,  they  must  have  been  produced  not  more 
than  a  few  miles  above  it.  Hor  would  it  be  allowed  that  anything  but  gaseous 
material  could  be  found  so  high  as  this.  Did  an  investigator  dare  to  admit  his 
belief  that  a  solid  mass  had  ever  reached  the  earth’s  surface  from  a  source  far 
above  the  clouds,  his  avowal  would  be  classed  with  the  heathenish  nonsense  of  the 
old  Ephesians,  who  confessed  themselves  worshipers  of  ^The  image  which  fell 
down  from  Jupiter.”  ^Tt  is  more  probable,”  remarked  the  sagacious  Jefferson, 
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^^that  two  Yankee  professors  should  lie,  than  that  stones  should  fall  out  of  the 
heavens.’’ 

How  different  is  the  modern  view!  The  shooting  star  which  may  flame 
upon  the  sky  some  night  this  month  will  he  welcomed  by  the  onlooker  as  an  ex¬ 
pected  visitor  from  afar.  As  he  traces  back  its  glittering  track,  and  flnds  that 
this  points  from  the  midst  of  the  well-known  ^ ^sickle”  in  the  constellation  Leo,  he 
will  recognize  in  its  scintillating  fall  the  final  catastrophe  of  a  long  and  wonder¬ 
ful  career. 

The  little  body,  possibly  not  heavier  than  a  dime,  whose  momentary  brill¬ 
iancy  has  recalled  to  us  Jefferson’s  scornful  dictum,  has  three  times  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  since  Jefferson’s  day  made  the  circuit  of  a  mighty  orbit.  Though  hut  a 
little  flake  of  rock,  it  has  thrice  wheeled  like  a  planet  around  the  sun,  and  thrice 
retired  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  into  the  cold  of  distant  space.  How,  on  its 
last  return,  its  fate  has  been  to  encounter  our  planet.  It  has  made  the  mad  dash 
which  we  have  witnessed  through  the  air,  there  to  be  dissipated  and  consumed 
in  a  few  seconds’  time  by  the  heat  of  friction,  and  thence  to  settle,  in  impalpable 
powder,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  downward  and  blend  with  the  common  dust  of  earth. 
Dull  and  cold  through  monotonous  centuries — save,  perchance,  when  now  and 
then  thrilled  by  an  electric  response  to  a  mysterious  solar  influence — in  its  death 
it  became  for  one  brief  moment  fervid  and  brilliant. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  Leonid.  In  the  fiery  ending  of  its  independent 
existence,  it  has  shared  the  lot  of  millions  of  its  own  kindred.  In  its  wide  excur¬ 
sions  through  the  boundless  depths  of  space,  it  has  been  the  companion  of  un¬ 
counted  millions  more,  that  still  circulate  over  the  same  long  path,  their  other¬ 
wise  quiet  passage  exposed  every  thirty-three  years  to  the  risk  of  fatal  entangle¬ 
ment  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  All  are  called  Leonids  because,  at  the 
point  of  their  orbit  where  it  intersects  the  earth’s,  they  are  moving  from  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  lie  the  stars  of  Leo.  And  the  Leonid  meteor-stream  is  hut  one 
of  hundreds  already  recognized,  traveling  in  paths  which  impinge  on  our  planet’s 
yearly  circle,  at  every  part  of  the  latter’s  circumference,  and  from  every  quarter 
of  the  surrounding  heaven.  Still  further,  there  must  he  many  times  this  num¬ 
ber  of  other  swarms,  circling  about  the  sun,  but  fortunate  enough  to  pass  near 
no  massive  planet  lying  in  wait  to  catch  them.  '  Truly,  the  meteors  of  the  solar 
system  alone,  if  their  census  could  be  taken,  must  prove  a  goodly  company. 
There  are  reasons,  too,  for  imagining  that  other  systems  may  be  no  less  fre¬ 
quented  by  similar  minute  bodies. 

The  path  of  a  meteor-swarm  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  imagined  as  a  narrow 
trail.  Even  if  we  term  it  a  road,  thousands  of  miles  in  width,  we  are  figuring 
it  as  confined  to  a  surface.  In  fact,  its  width  is  no  greater  than  its  height — if 
that  name  may  be  given  to  any  one  dimension  in  empty  space.  Along  this  ample 
highway  the  tiny  individual  meteors  are  moving  on  tracks  more  or  less  nearly 
parallel ;  but  they  are  so  far  apart  as  to  have  little  influence  on  one  another’s  mo¬ 
tions.  Often,  no  doubt,  the  distance  from  one  to  the  next  must  be  measured  in 
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tens,  perhaps  in  hundreds,  of  miles.  Such  sparseness  of  distribution,  in  the 
case  of  some  swarms,  characterizes  equally  the  whole  length  of  the  orbit.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  Perseids,  whose  path  embraces  a  little  arc  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  traversed  by  our  planet  about  the  beginning  of  August  in  each  year.  Every 
August  the  earth  meets  and  appropriates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  bodies ; 
but  not  many  more  are  seen  to  fall  in  one  August  than  in  any  other.  Other 
swarms,  like  the  Leonids,  fill  thpr  paths  very  unequally;  one  region  will  he 
thronged,  while  in  another  a  long  stretch  of  the  road  will  he  almost  empty — 
^Vith  here  and  there  a  traveler.”  The  densest  clusters  are  congregated  in  a 
chain  of  such  length  as  to  require  some  three  years  for  its  passage  through  any 
fixed  point  of  the  orbit — for  instance,  the  point  situated  upon  the  earth’s  orbit 
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MAP  OF  THE  “sickle”  IN  LEO,  SHOWING  EADIANT  POINT  OF  LEONIDS. 


as  well.  To  this  place  the  earth  returns  at  or  near  the  fourteenth  of  each  I^o- 
vember,  but  in  thirty  passages  out  of  thirty-three  it  encounters  few  Leonids.  In 
the  three  others,  however,  particularly  in  the  middle  one  of  the  trio,  it  is  likely  to 
he  met  at  the  point  of  rendezvous  by  a  notable  number  of 'these  meteors,  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  ^^shower.”  In  the  past  century  a  very  remarkable  shower  oc¬ 
curred  on  ISTovember  12-13,  1833,  and  somewhat  inferior  ones  in  1866  and  1867. 
On  the  first  of  these  dates  they  filled  the  sky  like  snowfiakes,  and  trembling  spec¬ 
tators  bethought  themselves  of  the  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose  tail  ^‘drew 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth.”  A  repeti- 
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tion  of  the  display  was  expected  in  1899  and  1900,  hut  in  reality  nothing  of  con¬ 
sequence  was  seen  until  1901,  and  even  this  shower  of  last  year  was  far  less  por¬ 
tentous  than  those  of  the  preceding  periods.  Prediction,  of  course,  is  far  from 
certain  when  computers  have  to  deal  with  no  single  body,  hut  with  millions  of 
fragments  drifting  in  a  shoal,  probably  very  irregular  in  its  form,  and  never 
even  as  a  whole,  but  merely  ^^sampled’’ — so  to  speak — ^by  piercing  it  here  and 
there.  It  may  be  that  the  slight  changes  of  path  due  to  planetary  attraction  have 
removed  the  bulk  of  the  swarm  permanently  from  the  earth’s  course ;  it  may  be, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  magnificent  shower  is  to  be  witnessed  in  1934,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  a  possibility  remains  of  a  noteworthy  fall  this  very  year.  The 
shower,  if  it  occurs,  will  take  place  in  the  hours  of  early  morning;  since  the 
^^sickle”  in  Leo,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  meteors  appear  to  radiate,  is  not 
visible  above  the  eastern  horizon  until  about  midnight. 

While  it  is  true,  as  above  stated,  that  the  company  of  travelers  upon  the 
Leonid  road  has  never  been  seen  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  true  that  none  of  them  save 
those  actually  entrapped  in  the  atmosphere  have  ever  come  to  view.  Early  in 
1866  Tempel  discovered,  about  ten  months’  journey  in  advance  of  the  meteor- 
swarm,  but  moving  upon  the  same  track,  a  most  noteworthy  forerunner — a  comet. 
This  fact  is  certainly  no  mere  accident  of  location.  Light  is  thrown  upon  its 
significance  by  several  related  instances,  especially  by  that  of  Biela’s  comet, 
which  after  being  seen  to  pass,  upon  several  periodic  returns  to  our  neighborhood, 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  such  bodies,  in  1846  astonished  all  observers  by  dividing 
into  two.  These,  after  one  more  return,  were  lost  to  sight,  but  in  1872  were 
found  to  be  replaced  by  a  shower  of  meteors,  which  pursue  the  orbit  of  the  dis¬ 
rupted  comet.  This  orbit  the  earth  touches  each  hlovember,  a  little  more  than  a 
week  after  leaving  behind  its  contact  with  that  of  the  Leonids ;  but  while  the 
Bielid  or  Andromede  orbit  is  so  much  shorter  as  to  be  described  in  a  fifth  as 
much  time  as  that  of  the  Leonids  require,  the  showers  are  not  often  very  copious, 
nor  is  there  ground  for  expecting  a  large  one  this  year.  It  is  always  worth  while 
at  the  proper  date  to  watch  the  neighborhood  of  the  radiant  point,  which  is  near 
Gamma  Andromedse,  about  half  way  between  the  head  of  the  Bam  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Cassiopeia’s  chair. 

One  instance  like  that  of  Biela’s  comet  goes  a  long  way  toward  establishing 
a  rule,  and  when  four  or  five  meteor  orbits  are  proved  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  as  many  comets — ^when,  also,  the  theory  of  tides  is  found  to  demand  that 
comets  should  be  subject  to  strong  tendencies  to  dismemberment,  while  no  cause, 
that  we  know  of,  tends  to  reunite  their  dissevered  parts — it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  disintegration  of  some  comet  has  been  the  genesis  of  every 
meteor-swarm. 

Thus  the  history  of  our  falling  star  stretches  backward.  Individually  vis¬ 
ible  for  a  few  seconds  only,  it  has  revealed  to  us  already  where  it  has  been,  and 
in  what  company,  for  centuries ;  and  now,  by  the  identification  of  its  career  with 
a  comet’s,  it  invites  us  to  a  still  longer  look  into  the  past  to  trace  its  still  earlier 
annals.  One  chapter  of  these,  and  a  strange  one,  is  at  once  accessible. 
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Comets  are  of  two  classes.  Some  move  in  elliptic  orbits  around  the  sun, 
revisiting  his  neighborhood  every  few  years,  and  are  thus  permanently  attached 
to  the  solar  system ;  others — and  the  greater  number — ^move  in  orbits  of  immeas¬ 
urable  length,  and  having  once  acknowledged  the  sun’s  attractive  force  by  a  swift 
passage  more  or  less  close  to  his  fiery  mass,  retire  far  beyond  his  outmost  plan¬ 
etary  attendant,  to  return,  perhaps,  never,  and  at  any  rate  not  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years.  But  this  diversity  of  destiny  masks,  it  would  appear,  a  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  origin.  Many,  perhaps  all,  comets  of  the  class  first  named  once  fol¬ 
lowed  tracks  like  those  of  the  others,  but  were  forced  to  leave  them  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  one  or  another  planet.  A  map  of  the  elliptic  orbit  which  they  now  pur¬ 
sue  will  reveal,  in  most  cases,  the  body  which  ^^captured”  the  comet.  In  a  few 
cases  there  may  be  also  revealed  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  capture.  It 
happens  that  the  comet  of  the  Leonids  is  one  of  these  last.  For  centuries  un¬ 
numbered  it  swept  slowly,  but  with  ever  increasing  speed,  from  a  practically  in¬ 
finite  distance  toward  the  sun.  At  length  the  year  arrived — ^we  mortals  name  it 
126  A.  D. — when,  having  arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  solar  system,  it  was  ready 
to  make  its  one  rapid  whirl  about  the  sun,  preparatory  to  another  age-long  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  direction  whence  it  came.  As  it  was  getting  up  speed  to  execute  this 
movement,  it  felt  a  pull  from  behind.  There  was  the  planet  Uranus,  itself  as 
yet  unknown  to  men,  but  potent  to  check  the  haste  of  the  celestial  visitant,  and 
to  win  it,  to  our  benefit,  to  become  at  home  in  our  system.  Then  it  was  that  the 
period  of  thirty-three  years  was  assumed,  with  the  consequent  visits,  once  in  each 
period,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  earth.  And  then,  no  doubt,  began  the  process 
of  disintegration  which  has  resulted  in  the  little  flakes  that  form  ou^  shooting 
stars. 

And  now  the  history  of  this  momentarily  flashing  spark  has  been  traced  to 
an  antiquity  remote  indeed,  more  distant  than  the  oldest  human  empire  whose 
name  we  know ;  perhaps  antedating  the  origin  of  man  himself.  Can  man’s  curi¬ 
osity  ask  more? 

Yes,  the  question  ^  Vhence  ?”  is  never  quieted,  and  strange  to  say,  it  is  spell¬ 
ing  out  the  next  preceding  chapter  of  this  history — in  tracing  the  origin  of  com¬ 
ets — that  we  may,  if  the  analogies  on  which  most  astronomers  rely  be  not  mis¬ 
leading,  avail  ourselves  of  more  abundant  and  more  detailed  information  than 
we  have  thus  far  employed.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  bodies  seen  in  the  sky, 
and,  at  their  nearest  approach,  having  at  least  the  appearance  and  the  inaccessi¬ 
bility  of  stars ;  let  us  now  revert  to  objects  which  we  can  hold  in  our  hands,  weigh, 
measure,  and  subject  to  every  physical,  chemical  and  microscopic  test. 

The  image  which — as  we  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  town 
clerk  of  Ephesus — ^Tell  down  from  Jupiter,”  and  which,  in  consequence  ^^all 
Asia  and  the  world”  once  worshiped,  was — pace  the  town  clerk — not  a  unique 
object.  Probably  it  was  not  very  unlike  a  certain  black  stone  preserved  in 
Mecca,  and  venerated  to-day  by  greater  multitudes  than  ever  bowed  to  the  Ephe- 
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sian  Diana.  That  it  fell  from  the  sky  we  are  now  quite  willing  to  grant,  and 
we  are  no  longer  called  upon  to  blush  for  our  credulity  when  we  claim  the  same 
celestial  origin  for  hundreds  of  other  stones  which  adorn  the  museums  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  These  meteorites,  before  their  fall,  were  moving  independently  of  the 
earth,  in  orbits  which,  as  was  proved  by  hlewton  of  'New  Haven,  resemble,  usu¬ 
ally,  those  of  the  periodic  comets.  Are  they  then,  like  the  shooting  stars  which 
are  consumed  in  the  air,  of  cometary  origin  ?  Do  the  two  classes  of  celestial  vis¬ 
itants  differ  only,  or  chiefly,  in  their  size,  and  consequent  power  of  traversing  a 
less  or  a  greater  stratum  of  air  before  being  burnt  up  ?  Yes,  says  ISTewton;  yes, 
say  astronomers  generally.  Ho,  says  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.  Yet 
he  cannot  deny  that  certain  observed  Leonids  have  been  large  and  very  brilliant. 
One,  for  instance,  is  recorded  by  Denning  as  a  fireball  which  burst  out  over  Dun- 


A  METORITE. 

dee,  in  Scotland,  on  Hovember  13,  1866,  and  was,  in  the  judgment  of  many  ob¬ 
servers,  much  brighter  than  Venus,  while  one  at  least  did  not  hesitate  to  compare 
it  to  the  full  moon.  Such  a  body  as  this  must  have  been  would  seem  to  require 
nothing  but  the  accident  of  a  proper  direction  relative  to  the  air  to  penetrate  the 
latter  and  arrive  at  the  earth’s  surface.  Ho  Leonid  has  yet  been  seen  to  do  this. 
But  on  Hovember  27,  1885,  while  the  meteors  belonging  to  Biela’s  comet  were 
falling  all  over  the  earth,  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  fell  at  Mazapil,  in  Mexico. 
Unfortunately  its  course  in  descending  was  not  so  observed  as  to  prove  that  it 
came  from  the  direction  of  Andromeda,  hence  the  agreement  in  time  between  its 
fall  and  that  of  the  star-shower  mav  have  been  a  mere  coincidence.  Yet  who 

v/ 

could  be  surprised,  and  who  could  fail  to  be  delighted,  if  on  the  14th  of  this  pres- 
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ent  l^ovember  an  undoubted  Leonid  should  be  tracked  to  the  soil,  and  thence 
brought  forth  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  experts  of  both  hemispheres  ?  Observers 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer  have  the  best  opportunity  to  obtain  such  testimony, 
since  in  their  latitude  Leo  passes  nearly  overhead,  and  a  fireball  from  that  con¬ 
stellation  might  meet  the  atmosphere  perpendicularly. 

Since  such  decisive  evidence  is  still  lacking,  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  incorrectness  of  Balks  position.  His  refusal  to  class  together  meteorites  and 
cometary  meteors  seems  to  be  based  first  on  a  theory  of  cometary  constitution 
which  infers  from  the  small  mass  and  great  extent  of  these  bodies,  together  with 
their  bright-line  spectra,  that  they  are  composed  wholly  of  tenuous  gas,  whereas 
these  facts  are  quite  compatible  with  the  view  that  the  comet’s  nucleus  consists 
of  scattered  stones,  of  sizes  from  pinheads  up  to  large  boulders,  with  gases  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  large  intervening  spaces.  But  further.  Ball’s  ideas  of  the 
genesis  of  comets  are  such  that  he  is  quite  unwilling  to  ascribe  to  them  such  a 
process  of  formation  as  he  reads  in  the  constitution  of  the  meteorite. 

Hence  it  seems  that  Ball  must  be  right  in  insisting  upon  the  importance  of 
the  evidence  of  meteoric  structure.  In  this  field  the  classical  authority  is 
Tschermak,  an  Austrian  mineralogist,  who  affirms  that  meteorites  must  have  been 
originally  parts  of  some  body  of  large  mass — comparable  at  least  with  the  earth. 
His  arguments  are  quoted  in  part  by  Ball  and  by  Young.  The  latter  adverts 
especially  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  meteorites  contain  occluded  hydrogen,  which 
is  given  off  when  they  are  heated  in  a  vacuum’. 

He  quotes,  apparently  with  approval,  the  argument  that  this  gas  must  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  iron  when  molten  and  exposed  to  a  dense  atmosphere  con¬ 
sisting  in  part  at  least  of  free  hydrogen — ^^just  the  condition  of  the  minute  drops 
of  iron  which  are  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  photosphere  of  the  sun”  and  of 
similar  stars.  But  iron  frequently  forms  part  of  meteors  that  consist  chiefiy  of 
other  minerals,  and  occurs  in  nodules  or  in  large  masses  imbedded  in  the  stone. 
The  theory  should  account  for  such  complexities  of  constitution,  and  it  should 
also  account  for  the  meteoric  diamonds  which  are,  as  Huntington  has  pointed 
out,  ‘^obviously  in  their  original  matrix”  when  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  iron. 
The  same  investigator,  in  examining  a  meteorite  for  diamonds,  found  “^^an  irreg¬ 
ular  vein  consisting  of  a  white  vitreous  substance,”  which  proved  to  be  ^^a  mix¬ 
ture  of  iron,  sulphide  of  iron,  amorphous  carbon,  and  diamond.”  Veins  cannot 
be  formed  in  a  cloud  of  molten  drops,  nor  can  ^Taults,”  as  the  geologist  terms 
them,  originate  in  a  fiuid  mass ;  yet  such  faults  are  described  by  Howell  as  un¬ 
questionably  existing  in  an  iron  meteorite  found  in  Chili.  The  evidence  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  clear  that  these  masses  were  parts  of  a  solid  crust,  and  subjected  to 
such  heat  and  pressure  as  may  be  paralleled  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  sun  was  ever  covered  by  such  a  crust,  hence  the  theory  of 
a  solar  origin  must  be  set  aside.  ' 

Professor  Ball’s  belief  is  that  the  earth  itself  ejected  these  masses,  in  remote 
ages  when  volcanic  forces  far  exceeded  those  just  now  displayed  by  Mont  Pelee. 
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Such,  he  thinks,  were  their  velocities,  that  they  mounted  at  once  beyond  the 
sphere  dominated  by  our  planet’s  attraction,  and  have  since  circulated  about  the 
sun,  never  receding,  however,  to  distances  from  the  latter  body  very  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  earth  itself.  If  this  last  be  true,  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to 
distinguish  them  sharply  from  the  meteors  accompanying  comets,  however  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  it  may  be  to  recognize  any  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  objects  when  they  appear  as  fireballs  in  the  sky. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  most  astronomers  that  such  a  division 
into  two  classes  is  unwarranted,  we  are  forced  to  assign  an  even  higher  energy 
than  is  postulated  by  Ball,  to  the  hypothetical  volcanic  outburst  which  gave  the 
meteor  birth.  It  cast  forth  at  once  not  merely  a  number  of  stones  weighing  a 
few  ounces  or  pounds  apiece,  but  all  the  materials  of  a  comet,  which  may  perhaps 
amount  to  hundreds  of  tons ;  and  it  cast  them  forth,  not  merely  beyond  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  comparatively  small  planet  like  the  earth,  but  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
system  to  which  the  ejecting  body  belonged,  enabling  them  to  become  wanderers 
in  interstellar  space.  If  such  was  the  origin  of  comets,  and  if  each  comet  of 
parabolic  orbit  was  generated  in  the  region  toward  which  its  orbital  axis  points, 
then  myriads  of  such  explosions  must  have  taken  place  in  every  quarter  of  the 
star-strewn  universe.  j 

It  is  unquestionably  a  point  in  favor  of  Ball’s  theory,  that  it  accounts  for  a 
certain  family  resemblance  which  obtains  among  the  whole  class  of  meteroites, 
and  facilitates  their  identification  as  such  when  their  actual  fall  has  been  unob¬ 
served.  nearly  all  of  them  contain  native  iron,  in  minute  grains,  if  not  in  larger 
masses,  while  many  are  of  iron  throughout.  The  iron  is  always  alloyed  with 
nickel,  is  ordinarily  intimately  blended,  as  already  mentioned,  with  hydrogen 
and  sometimes  with  other  gases,  and  has  certain  crystalline  peculiarities  which 
produce  the  so-called  Windmanstotten  figures.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  Ball’s, 
hypothesis  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  ascribe  such  minute  agreements  to  a 
host  of  volcanic  bodies  inconceivably  remote  from  each  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  its  disadvantage  that  the  one  body  in  which,  according  to  him,  all 
these  meteorites  originated,  though  so  intimately  known  to  us  as  our  own  earth, 
has  never,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  been  known  to  produce  a  body  even  re¬ 
motely  resembling  them.  Even  in  these  instances  the  resemblance  appears  to  be 
imperfect,  though  undeniably  significant. 

If  we  could  find  within  our  solar  system  the  scene  of  an  explosion  competent 
to  project  masses  of  matter  along  orbits  focused  at  the  sun,  but  approximately 
parabolic  in  form,  we  might  ascribe  to  this  source  all  of  the  comets  with  their 
meteoric  attendants,  and  include  with  the  latter  all  bodies  which  enter  our  atmos¬ 
phere  from  without. 

Such  an  explosion  was  long  ago  suggested  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
group  of  asteroids.  It  has  been  imagined  that  a  good-sized  planet  once  revolved 
about  the  sun  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  that  this  was  shat¬ 
tered  into  small  bodies,  about  half  a  thousand  of  which  have  now  been  catalogued. 
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The  theory,  as  originally  proposed,  requires  to  he  amended  by  substituting  for  a 
single  explosion  a  series  of  them ;  and  Professor  Young  remarks  that  ^hf  we  grant 
an  explosion  at  all,  there  seems  to  he  nothing  improbable  in  the  hypothesis  that 
the  fragments  formed  by  the  bursting  of  the  parent  mass  would  carry  within 
themselves  the  same  forces,  and  .  .  .  themselves  would  be  likely  enough  to 

explode.’’  More  plausibility  has  lately  been  added  to  this  view  of  asteroid  for¬ 
mation  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  of  the  group  to  the  earth,  Eros,  has  been  found 
to  vary  in  its  light,  in  a  manner  which  may  well  result  from  the  rotation  of  an 
irregular  mass — a  fragment,  not  a  complete  sphere. 

In  such  a  series  of  explosions  some  would  he  more  violent  than  others,  and 
each  would  hurl  small  projectiles  with  greater  velocities  than  would  he  imparted 
to  more  ponderous  masses.  May  we  conjecture  that  a  few  of  the  original  pieces, 
surcharged  beyond  their  fellows  with  planetary  dynamite,  burst  each  into  myr¬ 
iads  of  shreds,  which  darted  out  at  such  speeds,  and  consequently  to  such  enor¬ 
mous  distances,  that  they  seemed  ambitious  to  visit  the  remotest  orbs,  whether  of 
Ursa  Major,  or  Orion,  or  the  Southern  Cross  ?  If  so,  then  possibly  one  of  the 
flying  bombs,  or  one  cluster  of  them,  became  the  comet  which  has  since  resolved 
itself  into  Leonid  meteors. 


I  CHAKACTEK  OF  THE  INDIAN  j 

\  THE  NORTHERN  TRIBES  I 


>  BY  A.  LBSTER  HAZLETT,  A.M.,  PH.D.,  CHEROKEE,  IOWA  > 

The  best  types  of  all  the  Horthern  Indians  are  the  Sioux,  while  perhaps  the 
noblest  red  man  of  them  all  is  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  Both  are  warlike, 
and  together  they  have  caused  the  United  States  Grovernment  more  trouble 
than  all  the  other  tribes  combined.  It  has  not  been  long  since  the  former  num¬ 
bered  forty  thousand,  and  among  them  there  were  ten  thousand  dauntless  war¬ 
riors.  They  have  been  greatly  decimated  by  wars  with  their  hereditary  foes,  the 
Shoshones  and  Crows,  as  well  as  by  their  wars  with  the  whites.  The  names  of 
their  war  chiefs,  Ked  Cloud  and  Sitting  Bull,  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of 
American  history. 

It  was  the  union  of  these  tribes  that  made  possible  the  resistance  offered  to 
G-eneral  Crook  and  that  brought  about  the  annihilation  of  General  Custer  and  his 
command. 

The  Indian  has  been  termed  a  cowardly  antagonist.  It  is  true  that  he  will 
rarely  attack  where  the  advantage  is  not  decidedly  in  his  favor;  and  this  fact 
alone  has  saved  him  from  extinction.  He  will  fight  under  cover  and  seeks  to 
strike  from  ambush.  However,  the  Sioux  among  the  Northern  Indians  and  the 
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Apaches  among  those  of  the  South,  have  fought  well  in  the  open,  facing  the  best 
regular  troops. 

All  Indians  are  treacherous  in  war,  for  by  that  name  their  peculiar  cunning 
and  savage  vengeance  is  called.  They  evidently  believe  that  ^^all  is  fair  in  war,’’ 
and  judging  from  accounts  of  the  improper  uses  made  of  ^^flags  of  truce”  in  the 


A  GROUP  OF  SIOUX  BRAVES. 

Transvaal,  the  Indian  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  matter.  The  capture  of  Agui- 
naldo  was  denominated  by  some  as  treacherous,  hut  it  was  not  thus  properly 
named ;  it  was  military  strategy.  One  must  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  how 
far  to  venture,  and  when  the  limits  permitted  by  the  code  of  war  have  been 
reached;  and  in  this  matter  the  savage  warrior  differs  from  his  civilized ^antag- 
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onist  in  not  being  able  to  rightly  determine  limits.  He  is  in  this  respect  as  un¬ 
controllable  as  a  Kansas  cyclone. 

We  heard  dreadful  tales  of  American  crnelty  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
papers  had  much  to  say  about  the  ^  Vater  cure.’’  J udging  from  some  things  said, 
one  would  suppose  that  such  scenes  of  barbarity,  as  illustrated  by  the  water  tor¬ 
tures,  was  a  common  thing  in  the  islands,  whereas,  cases  of  the  kind  were  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  as  compared  with  the  large  numbers  of  Pilipino’s  spies  and  scouts 
dealt  with.  Hot  a  word  has  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  American  soldiers  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives ;  when  the  latter  tortured  their  prisoners,  they  failed  to 
stop  until  life  was  extinct.  Unlike  the  white  soldier,  instead  of  pouring  in 


water  until  the  abdomen  was  uncomfortably  distended,  and  then  causing  the 
water  to  be  ejected  by  pressure,  in  which  operation  anything  more  serious  than 
temporary  discomfort  was  rarely  experienced,  the  native  would  force  sand  and 
rice  down  the  throat  of  his  captive,  ramming  it  down  with  a  stick,  until  beneath 
this  most  inhuman  treatment,  death  by  strangulation  resulted.  I  speak  of  this 
only  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  savagery  of  the  savage  consists  in  his  apparent 
inability  to  stop  within  reasonable  bounds. 

All  nations  of  antiquity  have  been  notoriously  cruel  in  all  their  conduct  and 
methods  of  warfare,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  while  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  ^‘^there  is  no  such  thing  as  civilized  warfare,” 
I  am  very  sure  that  it  is  civilization  based  upon  our  Holy  Christianity  that  has 
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taken  at  least  a  part  of  the  horrors  from  modern  engagements,  that  erstwhile 
made  even  more  hideous  the  visage  of  war. 

Patience  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  i^orthern  Indian;  in  this  trait  of 
character  the  Mongolian  strain  is  evident,  for  of  all  the  races  of  men,  the  Mon¬ 
golian  is  most  possessed  of  the  ability  to  wait. 

The  Indian,  like  the  Chinaman,  can  wait  a  long,  long  while  for  reward  or 
revenge.  White  men  have  often  found  to  their  sorrow,  and  sometimes  to  their 
joy,  that  an  Indian  never  forgets  either  an  injury  or  a  favor. 

They  are  said  to  be  without  the  grace  of  gratitude ;  such,  however,  is  not  the 
truth.  How  often  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  white  men,  while  I  was  preaching, 
as  I  did  occasionally  to  the  Shoshones  and  Washoes  in  the  Indian  school  at  Car- 
son  City,  Hevada,  ^^Why,  these  people  do  not  appreciate  your  efforts  to  do  them 
good but  I  failed  to  discover  any  less  heartiness  in  their  words  of  thanks  and 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  any  service  rendered  than  I  found  in  the  expressions 
of  their  white  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  hoys  and  girls  become  very  closely  attached  to  their  teachers,  and  sep¬ 
arate  from  them  with  evidences  of  heartfelt  regret. 

The  fortitivde  of  the  Indian  has  ever  been  remarked ;  Capt.  Chas.  King  thus 
describes  the  death  of  ^^American  Horse,’’  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Slim  Buttes :  ^Hle  lies  upon  some  muddy  robes,  with  the  life-blood  ebbing 
from  a  gastly  hole  in  his  side ;  Hr.  Clements  examines  his  savage  patient  tenderly, 
gently,  as  he  would  a  child,  and  although  he  sees  that  nothing  can  save  his  life, 
he  does  all  tt-.at  art  can  suggest.  It  is  a  painful  task  to  both  surgeon  and  subject ; 
the  latter  scorns  chloroform,  and  muttering  some  order  to  a  squaw  crouching  at 
his  feet,  she  glides  silently  from  the  tepee,  and  returns  with  a  bit  of  hard  stick ; 
this  he  thrusts  between  his  teeth,  and  then,  as  the  surgeons  work  and  the  sweat 
of  agony  breaks  out  upon  his  forehead,  he  bites  deep  into  the  wood,  but  never 
groans  or  shrinks.  Before  dawn  his  fierce  spirit  takes  its  flight  and  the  squaws 
are  crooning  the  death  chant  by  his  side.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  that  Hon.  P.  X.  Schoonmaker,  who  has  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  Chinese  character  than  any  other  American  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  to-day,  tells  of  major  operations  performed  upon  the  persons  of  Chinamen 
without  the  ministration  of  an  anaesthetic. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  white  man  cannot  bear  pain  of  body  or  anguish  of  ‘ 
mind  as  well  as  the  Indian,  but,  as  a  whole,  he  does  not ;  largely  because  the  latter 
has  inured  himself  to  hardship  and  has  been  taught  that  an  expression  of  pain 
is  an  evidence  of  weakness. 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  chapters  in  the  wars  with  the  Indian  is  that  which 
describes  the  heroic  death  of  Custer  and  his  devoted  troopers.  Xever  was  there 
a  more  gallant  officer,  or  more  devoted,  courageous  troops,  every  one  a  hero  ;  they 
met  Grim  Death,  as  Our  boys  in  blue  are  wont  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  battle, 
with  face  to  the  foe  and  carbine  in  hand. 
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Butj  like  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  it  was  all  the  result 
of  a  very  great  blunder.  Such  blood  ought  never  to  have  been  shed.  The  failure 
to  keep  faith  with  the  Indian  upon  the  part  of  agents  and  government  officials 
was  the  primary  cause  of  this  horrible  butchery; 

In  September,  1837,  the  Sioux  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  $300,000,  and  in  1851  for  $3,000,000  all  the  lands 
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from  ^^Otter  Tail’’  Lake  through  Lake  Traverse  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Sioux 
and  the  Missouri,  comprising  35,000,000  acres,  except  a  reservation  of  twenty 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  government’s  neglect  to  perform  its 
treaties  led  to  hostilities,  but  the  Sioux  were  defeated  by  General  Harvey  at  Little 
Blue  Water  September  3,  1855,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  Subse¬ 
quently  great  frauds  were  practiced  upon  them  and  their  annuities  withheld. 
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Angered  bj  these  and  other  threatened  evils,  they  arose  and  killed  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  settlers.  Generals  Sibley  and  Sully  conquered  them,  taking  one  thousand 
prisoners,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  hung.  Gold  having  been  discovered  in 
the  ^^Black  Hills’^  in  1868,  the  United  States  Government  made  an  effort  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  tract  and  induce  the  Indians  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  This 
occasioned  the  visit  of  Sitting  Bull,  Bed  Cloud,  and  Spotted  Tail  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  they  refused  to  sign  a  treaty.  The  final  outcome  of  this  refusal  was  the 
greatest  of  all  Indian  wars,  at  least  of  recent  times.  The  Indians  made  a  heroic 
stand  for  what  seemed  to  them  their  ancient  rights. 

The  Indians  in  the  Northern  tribes  are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  from  their 
youth  up,  and  as  a  rule  are  fine  shots.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  un¬ 
disciplined,  but  really  this  is  a  mistake.  Their  discipline,  especially  that  of  the 
Sioux,  in  battle  is  very  high ;  they  will  attack,  retreat,  rally,  and  repel  a  charge 
at  the  signal  of  their  war  chief.  In  the  campaign  against  Sitting  Bull  they  dis¬ 
played  their  ability  to  fight  in  open  order  in  thick  covers,  without  losing  touch 
with  each  other,  a  feat  that  up  to  that  time  no  European  regiment  was  able  to 
perform.  When  driven  to  bay,  without  hope  of  escape,  they  were  wont  to  sing 
their  death  song  and  fight  to  a  finish. 

In  the  forest  the  red  warrior  had  ever  the  advantage ;  that  of  woodcraft,  in 
which  he  was  adept,  and  the  training  of  war  under  cover.  In  the  open,  the  super¬ 
ior  rifle  practice  of  the  white  man  and  his  steady  nerve  under  fire,  gave  him  the 
advantage.  Our  defeats  by  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  of  the  plain  is  largely  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  fact  that  they  never  attack  except  when  in  superior  numbers. 
The  loss  of  General  Custer  and  his  small  command  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Sur¬ 
rounded  and  cut  ofi  from  communication  on  every  side,  the  battle  between  three 
hundred  troopers  and  five  thousand  Indians  could  end  but  in  one  way,  and  that 
speedily. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  in  his  heart  despises  the  white  man  and 
his  ways,  very  few  full-bloods  have  been  willing  to  strive  hard  enough  to  achieve 
anything  really  worthy  of  notice  ;  however,  there  are  some  apt  scholars  among 
them. 


The  Cherokee  Indians  stand  alone  among  modern  nations  in  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  second  Cadmus,  one  Sequoyah,  who  actually  invented  an  alphabet. 
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A  PUNY  TILTER 

MRS.  LABAN  EDWARD  SMITH 

IT  WAS  one  day  when  the  carriages  were  drawn  up  to  meet  the  Union  Pacific 
train  in  Kawlins,  Wyoming,  that  Jim  Handy  spoke  from  the  top  of  an  old 
battered  omnibus : 

‘^Ef  we  know  whut’s  good  fer  us,  we’ll  put  that  little  piece  er  calico  I’ve  bin 
haulin’  round,  on  our  ticket  fer  ther  Leg’slature.  Ther  Hems  and  Eepubs  is  cut- 
tin’  each  other’s  throats  and  she’d  go  in  on  ther  Pop  ticket  slicker’n  grease.” 
^^Whut  yet  talkin’  ’bout  ?”  asked  a  man  from  the  box  of  a  carriage. 

^That  little  hustler  I’ve  bin  drivin’  ’round  these  last  few  days  ter  sound 
folks  as  to  ther  politics.  I’ve  seen  ’em  slam  ther  door  in  ’er  face,  and  she’d  come 
out  and  shot  ther  gate  gentle-like  and  go  on  ter  ther  next  house.  She’d  run  like 
Bill  Gates’  old  gray  mar’  on  ther  Pop  ticket.” 

Horse-Leech  Marat,  emerging  from  d’ Artois’  stables,  was  responsible  for 
much  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  French  Kevoluton.  Jim  Handy,  unlettered 
and  obscure,  yet  had  his  infiuence ;  he  made  this  same  statement  to  other  people, 
and  Populist  sentiment,  always  infiammable,  took  up  the  idea.  Mrs.  Luella 
Woods  was  nominated  for  the  Legislature  and  went  in  on  the  broken  wave  of  dis¬ 
affection  among  the  dominant  parties.  She  awoke  one  morning  to  find  herself 
confronted  by  this  honor  and  a  very  dapper  reporter,  who  had  journeyed  out  from 
Cheyenne  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  new  lady  legislator  and  write  her  up.  This  he 
did  with  all  the  minutia  and  extravagance  of  his  craft,  even  enlarging  on  Mrs. 
Woods’  accomplishment  as  a  bread-maker  and  a  very  hideous  portrait  of  her  dead 
baby  which  adorned  (?)  the  walls  of  the  little  parlor.  This  portrait  was  a  trav¬ 
esty  on  the  art  it  represented,  with  spidery  legs  and  the  eyes  of  a  bandit. 

But  all  this  had  transpired  some  months  before,  and  Mrs.  Woods  had  ad¬ 
justed  herself  to  notoriety  and  greatness.  She  was  engaged  this  morning  in  put¬ 
ting  her  house  in  order  for  a  long  absence  from  home ;  she  had  gone  through  the 
closets  and  bureau  drawers  and  was  now  packing  away  the  summer  clothing. 
Bonnidel,  her  eldest  child,  was  chief  aid  in  this  work.  Bonnidel  was  like  her 
mother,  energetic  and  enterprising.  Mrs.  Luella  Woods  was  going  to  the  State 
Legislature,  but  she  expected  much  greater  things  of  Bonnidel ;  the  United  States 
Senate  perhaps.  For  the  newly  elected  legislatress  had  an  affectionate  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  sex,  and  believed  them  to  be  the  Moses  of  a  movement  that  was  to 
deliver  the  Bepublic  from  bondage.  Ordinarily  this  little  woman  was  effete  in 
imagination,  but  in  the  matter  of  equal  suffrage,  her  mind  fairly  revelled  in  far- 
reaching  visions  of  glory. 

The  outer  woman  was  not  an  index  to  these  extraordinary  aspirations ;  her 
head  did  not  show  any  of  the  bumps  of  Solon.  Her  features  were  conunonplace, 
and  an  abundance  of  dark  red  hair  and  work-worn  hands  completed  her  middle- 
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class  appearance.  It  was  the  eyes  which  redeemed  the  face ;  they  were  of  a  soft 
and  patient  blue ;  patient  with  the  light  known  only  to  maternity. 

The  house  and  furniture  upon  which  she  was  bestowing  such  care,  were 
modest;  all  in  keeping  with  the  cheap  portrait  of  the  dead  baby.  The  former 
head  of  the  house  (for  since  Mrs.  Woods’  political  preferment,  she  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  head)  had  been  a  thrifty  carpenter  in  the  good  days  of  the  Territory. 
John  Woods  had  even  journeyed  as  far  as  Cheyenne  with  his  kit  of  tools,  for  he 
was  known  to  be  a  conscientious,  painstaking  workman.  But  there  came  an  evil 
day  w'hen  a  misstep  lost  him  his  balance  and  usefulness ;  he  received  an  injury  of 
the  back  at  that  time  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  climb  and  reduced  him 
mainly  to  house  chores. 

It  was  not  this  accident,  however,  that  drove  Luella  Woods  to  the  political 
arena ;  for  years  she  had  been  fired  by  a  desire  to  serve  her  country,  and  the  year 
before  her  husband’s  injury  she  had  demonstrated  her  ability  as  a  ward  worker. 
The  fleshpots  once  tasted  were  not  to  he  abandoned. 

This  plain  little  woman  with  the  ruddy  hair  and  motherly  eyes,  setting  her 
house  in  order,  was  a  pioneer  product ;  she  had  opened  her  eyes  on  the  hard  con¬ 
ditions  of  frontier  life.  Her  parents  were  of  .that  plain,  determined  type  of  man 
and  woman  who  sometimes  foresake  the  easy  life  of  civilization  to  seek  fortune  in 
the  wilds.  The  girl’s  inheritance  had  been  niggardly,  with  the  district  school 
for  enlightenment,  and  the  occasional  gathering  of  range  riders  for  a  dance  her 
amusement.  It  was  at  one  of  these  dances  that  she  met  John  Woods,  then  a 
strapping  young  carpenter  sojourning  at  a  neighboring  ranch. 

Luella  Hicks  was  at  that  time  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  with  the  red  of  the 
tonic  air  in  her  cheeks  and  a  hopeful  light  in  her  eye.  She  had  made  Woods  a 
good  wife,  if  somewhat  over-pious,  a  tendency  fostered  by  Methodist  teaching, 
the  church  to  which  she  had  attached  herself.  She  had  climbed  no  heights,  had 
sounded  no  depths ;  she  was  simply  the  plain  wife  and  mother,  dominated  by  love 
and  duty.  For  years  her  loftiest  ideas  of  luxury  had  been  to  possess  a  turquoise 
ring  and  have  a  ^^zinc”  in  her  kitchen.  \ 

That  she  was  of  a  romantic  turn  was  evidenced  by  the  children’s  names ; 
there  were  two  besides  Bonnidel,  Hapie,  a  lad  of  twelve,  and  little  Margreet. 
These  names  bore  testimony  to  certain  periods  of  sentimentality  that  had  marked 
the  mother’s  life.  Bonnidel  was  a  name  she  had  cherished  from  early  girlhood ; 
she  had  always  said,  if  she  ever  had  a  daughter,  she  would  call  her  Bonnidel. 
Hapie,  an  abominable  corruption  of  Hapoleon,  was  the  result  of  a  lecture  she  had 
once  heard  on  the  hero  of  Marengo ;  and  Margreet  (Marguerite)  had  chanced  to 
come  along  when  the  mothers  of  the  country  were  afflicted  with  the  contagion  of 
the  name,  and  it  went. 

The  Woods  children  learned  that  they  must  work ;  a  favorite  saying  of  Mrs. 
Woods’  was  ^That  there  was  no  need  to  have  dogs  and  bark  yourself.”  This  early 
introduction  to  domestic  affairs  was  proving  its  wisdom  now;  Bonnidel  was  to 
take  up  the  management  when  the  mantle  of  public  life  fell  on  her  mother. 
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The  years  John  Woods  had  lived  by  the  side  of  Lnella  Hicks  had  molded  his 
j.lastic  nature  to  her  views.  In  his  yonth  he  loathed  a  strong-minded  woman 
more  than  he  did  a  scold  or  a  slattern,  but  his  wife  had  re-educated  him.  And 
now-  that  the  people  of  Carbon  county  said,  ^Ho  into  legislative  halls  and  make  us 
laws,’’  he  put  her  on  a  pedestal.  And  naturally,  as  her  political  fortune  waxed, 
his  hack  grew  weaker. 

The  political  emancipation  of  her  sex  awoke  Luella  Woods  from  the  torpor 
of  her  uneventful  life.  Inevitably  she  gravitated  to  the  Populist  party,  lent 
herself  to  the  advancement  of  its  interest,  and  came  suddenly  to  the  realization 
that  it  was  a  material  ladder,  leading  to  undreamed-of  altitudes. 

She  had  earned  the  plum ;  had  served  in  many  hardly-contested  battles  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  of  the  Legislature  opened  to  her.  She  was  accounted  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  vote-getter  in  Wyoming.  It  was  a  common  saying  among  the  cowboys, 
^^that  yer  had  ter  rattle  yer  hocks  ef  yer  got  away  frum  that  little  Woods  woman.” 

She  had  known  weary  tramps  on  registration  missions,  wordy  tussles  at  front 
doors  with  women  less  zealous  than  herself,  the  insolence  of  house-maids  who  re¬ 
fused  to  take  messages,  sick  doubts  and  misgivings.  But  a  night  of  sleep  would 
restore  the  physical  woman,  and  shb  would  be  off  the  following  morning  with  the 
same  gentle  light  in  her  eyes,  panoplied  with  new  strength.  It  was  impossible 
to  look  in  her  face  and  question  her  sincerity.  She  believed,  with  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  espoused  the  pedobaptist  doctrine,  that  her  sex  was  invested  with 
the  sacred  duty  of  regenerating  the  masses  and  leading  them  back  to  political 
purity. 

She  had  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  was  expected  of  her  at  the  capital,  but 
she  cherished  a  thought  that  sustained  her.  She  knew  that  whatever  machina¬ 
tions  might  arise  for  injustice  or  corruption,  her  influence  would  always  be  ex¬ 
erted  for  right.  Probably  no  law-maker  ever  went  into  office  with  a  firmer  idea 
of  keeping  faith  than  this  little  woman  of  the  people.  And  if  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  had  been  all  that  was  necessary  for  battle  with  the  Groliaths  of  Intrigue,  she 
would  have  been  equipped  for  the  fight.  As  it  was,  she  was  pitifully  unprepared 
for  the  pitfalls  of  political  life. 

Brother  Hinson,  pastor  of  the  little  Methodist  Chapel  in  Rawlins,  the  soldier 
of  the  cross  who  was  bravely  wrestling  with  the  iniquity  of  the  section  as  well 
as  the  wretched  finances  of  the  church,  was  much  about  her  these  days,  stimulat¬ 
ing  her  belief  by  herself  by  his  faith  in  her.  His  and  Bonnidel’s  were  the  last 
faces  she  saw  as  she  waved  her  handkerchief  from  the  train  on  her  way  to 
Cheyenne. 

Some  months  had  passed  and  she  had  adjusted  herself  to  the  conditions  about 
her  with  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  she  suffered  acutely  from  the  insolent 
of  the  masculine  members.  Their  manner  seemed  to  say,  ^^You  have  stepped 
down  from  the  pinnacle;  you  have  put  yourself  on  our  level;  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 
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A  few  months  of  such  tuition  had  done  more  toward  educating  Luella  Woods 
than  all  the  previous  experiences  of  her  life.  She  had  awakened  to  some  rude 
surprises:  the  most  painful  being  the  discovery  of  her  limitations.  Nature  had 
endowed  her  with  intelligence  which  cultivation  could  have  pushed  up  beyond 
the  ordinary.  But  ^^knowledge  to  her  eyes,  her  ample  page,  rich  with  the  spoils 
of  time,  did  ne’er  unroll.”  Feminine  instinct  is  a  most  dependable  faculty,  and 
it  led  Luella  Woods  to  affect  diligence  at  her  desk;  if  she  was  not  earning  her 
salary,  the  world  should  not  know  it. 

She  had  also  learned  to  dread  some  things;  among  them,  Cunningham — 
Cunningham,  the  member  from  opulent  Laramie  City,  who  sat  across  the  aisle 
from  her.  This  man  was  long  and  black  and  had  the  movements  of  a  contor¬ 
tionist.  His  snaky  eyes  were  always  on  her,  and  she  seemed  to  read  in  them 
his  scorn  of  her  pretentions  to  that  desk  and  a  larger  condemnation  of  the  mis¬ 
guided  sentiment  that  placed  her  there. 

In  many  respects  the  little  woman  who  sat  at  the  desk,  feigning  an  air  of 
absorption  in  the  papers  which  littered  it,  was  a  new  creature.  For  Luella 
Woods,  cheated  of  her  birthright  in  her  youth,  had  fallen  to  little  tricks  of  face- 
powder  and  frippery.  She  adopted  these  habits  with  far  more  celerity  than  she 
was  able  to  adopt  the  Blackstonish  language  of  legislative  proceedings.  Now 
any  day  she  might  be  seen  sailing  out  to  lunch  in  a  tasteful,  tailor-made  suit  of 
gray  and  a  hat  with  sweetly  warped  brim  to  match.  She  had  even  grown  expert 
in  holding  the  little  train  of  her  skirt  at  just  the  proper  height  to  clear  the  dust 
and  afford  a  glimpse  of  her  neatly-clad  feet.  She  had  also  indulged  herself  in  a 
boa  finished  with  the  head  of  a  snarling  fox — a  hideous  ornament  with  which 
Napie  was  wont  to  frighten  little  Margreet  on  the  mother’s  visits  home. 

The  most  important  bill  in  the  House  that  year  was  the  one  asking  that  Al¬ 
bany  county  be  cut  in  two.  Some  rich  mineral  had  been  discovered  up  in  the 
Sheep  Mountains  and  a  mighty  horde  of  people  had  rushed  in.  A  camp  had 
sprung  up,  shipping  mines  put  in  operation,  which  was  followed  as  usual  by  liti¬ 
gation.  The  denizens  of  the  new  camp  found  it  necessary  to  journey  to  Laramie 
City  for  supplies  and  legal  justice  (which  was  often  the  reverse),  and  they  were 
asking  now,  through  able  representatives,  that  they  be  severed  from  the  parent 
county  and  have  one  created  of  their  own. 

At  this,  prosperous,  commercial  Laramie  City  threw  up  its  hands  in  protest. 
The  demand  bore  folly  on  its  face !  The  county  was  not  rich  enough  for  division, 
was  not  large  enough,  not  populous  enough.  So  the  wise  men  held  council  and 
secretly  determined  to  pull  many  wires  before  they  would  be  looted  by  an  impu¬ 
dent  new  mining  camp. 

Staunchest  among  the  advocates  of  the  new  county  cause  was  Colonel  Wade. 
He  had  gotten  into  the  Sheep  Mountain  district  early  and  had  various  interests 
to  protect.  Colonel  Wade  had  lived  in  California,  and  was,  therefore,  acquainted 
with  the  devious  methods  of  the  occidental  politician.  He  was  representing  the 
constituency  of  Converse  county,  and  lost  no  time  in  marshaling  his  followers  for 
the  new  cause. 
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Among  the  first  to  pledge  to  this,  so  obviously  just  movement,  'was  Mrs. 
Luella  Woods.  Innocent  of  worldly  wiles,  she  did  not  scent  possible  aggrandize¬ 
ment  in  Colonel  Wade’s  ardor;  it  seemed  right  that  the  people  should  have  a  new 
county  if  they  wanted  it. 

On  a  certain  March  morning,  the  lady  legislatress  sat  at  her  desk  with  a 
troubled,  preoccupied  air;  she  was  not  even  feigning  work  as  she  usually  did. 
There  were  lines  on  her  face  new  since  yesterday ;  lines  even  deeper  than  those 
drawn  by  anxiety  when  Hapie  had  scarlet  fever.  The  truth  was,  a  committee 
had  waited  on  her  the  night  before  with  a  monstrous  proposition ;  a  Laramie  City 
committee,  headed  by  reptilian  Cunningham. 

Without  any  preambles  or  scruples,  they  had  offered  her  a  large  sum  of 
money  if  she  would  forsake  the  W ade  faction  and  vote  with  them  to  keep  Albany 
county  intact.  They  were  sure  to  win.  She  would  only  he  throwing  her  vote  to 
the  wind  to  cast  it  for  division. 

When  the  poor  little  woman  found  herself  face  to  face  with  these  bold,  un¬ 
scrupulous,  conniving  men,  she  experienced  a  sudden  weakening  of  the  knees; 
these  qualms  increased  as  she  listened  to  the  diabolical  trend  of  their  arguments. 
But  she  was  softly  invincible.  It  was  her  first  experience  in  the  province  of 
politics  and  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise  principle.  The  committee  knew 
they  were  defeated  by  the  set  of  her  lips.  She  sat  for  long  in  silence ;  argument 
was  not  her  strong  point.  But  when  she  did  speak  in  her  poor,  faltering  way,  it 
was  with  a  steadfastness  that  staggered  the  villains.  She  had  pledged  herself  to 
the  other  side.  Would  they  have  her  guilty  of  had  faith  ? 

At  this  innocence,  the  old  stage-horses  winked  and  snickered.  Then  up 
spoke  black  Cunningham :  ^^There’s  more  money  in  it  for  you  than  you’ll  ever 
see  again.  Such  as  you  don’t  pick  legislative  plums  every  year.  This’ll  prob¬ 
ably  he  your  last  pull.  You’d  better  feather  your  nest  while  you  can.” 

To  a  woman  of  more  cultivation,  the  insult  masked  under  this  sneer  would 
have  bitten  like  vitriol ;  poor  Luella  Woods  saw  in  it  only  an  arraignment  of  her 
honesty ;  her  sallow  cheek  grew  red  and  she  said : 

^T’m  not  here  to  pull  for  myself,  Mr.  Cunningham,  hut  for  the  public  good. 
And  I  have  given  my  word  to  Colonel  Wade.”  She  thought  she  caught  the  sound 
of  smothered  profanity  at  this  juncture. 

The  trial  had  been  fierce.  There  were  arguments,  persuasion,  honeyed 
bait.  But  through  it  all  the  little  woman  of  the  people  stood  firm.  The  collapse 
came  when  she  was  alone.  The  workers  of  darkness  left  shadows  behind  them. 
Cunningham’s  words  poisoned  her  peace  of  mind.  Had  she  acted  wisely,  or  let 
the  opportunity  of  her  life  slip  through  her  fingers  as  he  had  suggested  ?  The 
Laramie  man  might  be  right  when  he  prophesied  that  such  a  windfall  would  come 
only  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  price  offered  for  her  vote  would  have  purchased  the 
fruit  farm  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  so  long  coveted.  She  tossed  feverish  and 
sleepless  while  these  things  passed  in  review,  nagged  by  the  thought  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  weak  back  and  of  how  much  Bonnidel  wanted  an  organ. 
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At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  peace  came  and  she  slept.  This  serenity 
followed  a  passionate  prayer  to  be  led  aright  as  the  representative  of  her  sex  in 
their  fight  for  political  freedom.  The  anti-suffragists  should  have  no  single  act 
of  hers  at  which  to  point  the  accusing  finger. 

As  the  session  drew  to  a  close,  the  fight  between  the  factions  became  more 
hitter.  The  advocates  of  the  new  county  kept  close  to  the  little  woman  from 
Carbon ;  they  mistrusted  that  the  enemy  was  lurking,  and  were  of  the  conviction 
so  essentially  masculine,  that  woman’s  will  is  as  a  rope  of  sand. 

One  day,  very  near  the  close  of  the  session,  Mrs.  Woods  came  in  late ;  there 
was  a  neglected  air  about  her  toilet  and  she  looked  jaded.  The  truth  was,  she 
was  troubled  about  the  affairs  at  home ;  Bonnidel  was  using  too  much  fiour  and 
coal.  It  was  well  she  would  soon  be  there  to  give  these  matters  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  She  put  in  the  day  overlooking  the  bills.  Absorbed  as  she  was  with  her 
perplexities,  she  did  not  notice  that  Cunningham’s  surveillance  was  closer  than 
usual ;  the  snake  was  coiling  for  another  spring. 

As  she  left  the  building  that  evening  she  was  conscious  of  some  one  treading 
close  at  her  heels ;  suddenly  these  words  hissed  in  her  ears : 

^Mhe  Methodist  Chapel  at  Rawlins  has  a  debt  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
hasn’t  it  ?  There’s  money  lying  around  here  to  lift  that  debt.” 

Turning,  she  faced  Cunningham ;  his  face  was  so  close  to  her’s  that  she  felt 
the  hot  sting  of  his  breath  on  her  cheek.  Without  answering  she  sped  into  the 
street.  To  her  dismay,  she  observed  that  the  man  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  and  was  keeping  pace  with  her.  She  was  still  more  agitated  when  she 
came  in  sight  of  her  lodging-house,  to  see  three  other  men,  the  same  old  mercen¬ 
aries,  the  Laramie  City  committee,  waiting  to  intercept  her  on  the  threshold. 

There  was  no  denying  them  a  conference,  hut  she  went  at  it  with  a  stout 
heart.  She  had  fought  one  victorious  battle,  she  could  fight  another.  She 
looked  invincible  as  she  sat  there  with  compressed  lips  and  the  pallor  of  deter¬ 
mination. 

If  these  men  had  not  been  steeled  against  the  pathos  of  weakness,  she  would 
have  touched  their  hearts,  as  she  sat  there  in  an  old  faded  plaid  waist,  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  drooping  like  those  of  a  tired  child.  She  caught  her  breath  when 
the  first  speaker  closed  his  argument,  laid  a  bulky  roll  of  bills  on  the  table  and 
told  her  it  was  hers  to  lift  the  Rawlins  church  debt,  if  she  would  pledge  them 
her  vote  on  the  county  bill.  The  issue  now  hung  on  one  vote;  she  could  have 
her  price. 

The  little  woman  was  staggered.  But  still  she  was  firm.  Her  word  had 
been  given.  It  would  be  dishonorable.  She  had  a  reputation  to  sustain.  She 
could  not  perjure  herself  even  for  the  advancement  of  her  church. 

Then  to  her  amazement,  one  of  the  Laramie  vipers  whipped  a  letter  out  of 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  It  was  from  her  pastor.  Brother  Hinson. 
Here  were  his  signature  and  these  words :  ^^If  consistent  with  your  conscience, 
vote  for  the  interest  of  the  church.” 
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An  hour  later  she  sat  alone,  staring  at  the  roll  of  hank  hills  which  lay  on 
the  table  before  her ;  she  had  not  touched  them ;  she  felt  they  would  hum  her. 
With  grievous  wrenchings  of  the  soul,  and  inward  protest  and  travail,  she  had  at 
last  agreed  to  play  Colonel  Wade  false  and  cast  her  vote  against  the  division  of 
Albany  county ;  for  this  she  had  been  given  five  thousand  dollars.  The  conces¬ 
sion  had  cost  her  much ;  her  commonplace  features  were  distorted  with  pain  and 
the  gentle  eyes  red  with  weeping.  But  Brother  Hinson  had  thought  it  right — 
why  should  she  hesitate  ? 

It  was  a  changed  woman  who  showed  up  at  her  desk  the  following  morning ; 
a  little  white  hollow-eyed  morsel  of  humanity.  At  four  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
the  final  ballot  was  taken  on  the  county  division  hill,  and  Luella  Woods’  vote  de¬ 
feated  it. 

After  adjournment,  as  she  sat  fumbling  in  a  drawer  for  something,  she  was 
conscious  that  a  shadow  had  fallen  on  her.  She  glanced  up  timorously  and  saw 
Colonel  Wade.  He  was  in  the  clutch  of  a  terrible  passion;  the  habitual  red  of 
his  face  had  gone  to  the  purple  of  rage,  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  a  frightful 

fury: 

^^So  you  betrayed  us  at  last  ?”  he  said  through  clenched  teeth,  have  just 
heard  the  story.  It’s  been  this  way  since  the  opening  of  the  Carden;  turn  a 
woman  loose  in  any  enterprise  and  she  stirs  up  things  as  the  devil  did  for  Job. 
You  didn’t  have  discernment  enough  to  see  that  you  were  being  trained  to  this 
perfidy  by  four  as  deep-dyed  villains  as  ever  drank  the  air  of  Wyoming.  The 
letter  they  showed  you  was  a  forgery ;  you  a  fool !  Parson  Hinson  never  saw 
that  document,  and  that  Methodist  Chapel  business  is  fakery  pure  and  simple ! 
You’d  better  go  back  to  your  pots  and  pans  and  Psalm-singing  after  this!  It 
takes  a  man  to  deal  with  men !  Y ou — Y oure  a  'puny  tilter  r 

It  seemed  as  though  the  man’s  fog-horn  voice  could  not  convey  the  scorn 
pent  up  within  him ;  it  exploded  and  scattered  on  each  word.  Another  moment 
and  he  was  striding  away. 

The  poor  little  woman  from  Carbon  county  was  crushed.  She  dropped  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  for  awhile  her  heart  seemed  to  cease  to  beat.  Tumultuous 
thoughts  surged  and  beat  in  her  brain.  Was  it  true  then  ?  Had  she  perjured 
herself  at  the  instigation  of  fraud?  Suddenly  she  began  to  tremble  and  sob. 
She  had  tried ;  had  made  a  faithful  fight  for  right  1  Was  ever  Dead  Sea  fruit  so 
bitter  before  ? 

The  words  ^^puny  tilter”  rang  in  her  ears  and  would  not  be  silenced.  Then 
she  realized  the  truth  of  them.  She  had  indeed  been  no  match  for  the  designing 
men  who  had  beset  her  way.  Innocent  of  venality  and  unversed  in  vice,  she  had 
gone  down  like  a  card-board  house  before  their  darts. 

Left  alone,  she  wept  on;  she  watered  the  desk  and  her  poor  unimportant 
papers  with  the  fiood  of  her  tears.  The  thought  that  she  had  brought  contumely 
on  her  constituency,  racked  her  with  misery.  How  could  she  ever  again  face 
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the  world — that  world  which  had  believed  in  her  and  invested  her  with  a  trust  ? 
And  she  had  been  so  hopeful  of  woman’s  influence  in  this  field ! 

Again  sobs  shook  the  poor  little  body.  The  measure  of  affliction  was  pressed 
down  and  running  over.  She  had  fought  and  lost!  Had  served  and  proved 
traitorous !  Had  been  weighed  and  found  lacking  1  In  this  stony  region  of  bills 
and  wicked  men  she  had  found  no  fountain  or  shade. 


PEOPLE  ^  BOOKS 


Several  years  ago  Kichard  Harding  Davis  wandered  into  the  Kepuhlic  of 
Honduras,  and  so  signalized  his  advent  that  I  am  sure  that  to  this  day  one  can 
find  people  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  LeFevre’s  Hotel  in  Puerto  Cortez,  pining 
for  a  chance  to  tell  you  what  they  think  of  him.  Davis  didn’t  like  the  food,  he 
didn’t  like  the  mosquitos,  he  didn’t  approve  of  the  natives,  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  foreigners  had  run  away  from  home.  He  didn’t  like  to  ride  mulehack  (and  I 
don’t  blame  him,  because  they  gave  him  pack  mules  to  ride) .  He  thought  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Works  left  the  roads  in  shocking  shape  (and  so  they  are  to  a 
man  with  tender  nerves  or  a  fondness  for  his  neck) .  The  army  with  its  little  brown, 
barefooted  men  armed  with  wooden  guns  and  an  awesome,  three-pound,  razor- 
edged  machete  seemed  ridiculous  (it  did  to  me,  too,  till  one  day  they  declared  mar¬ 
tial  law,  and  with  their  ^^Halta  1  Quien  Vive  ?”  hacked  up  by  these  same  machetes, 
made  me  walk  ten  blocks  to  get  two.  Oh,  they  are  effective  enough ! ) .  He  didn’t 
like  to  sleep  in  a  hammock  in  a  mud  hut  over  a  mud  floor,  and  the  drink  was  had. 
He  had  trouble  with  the  custom-house  people  because  his  idea  of  a  rifle  seemed  a 
Oatliug  gun  to  them,  and  the  Commandante  wasn’t  enthusiastic  in  his  greeting. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that,  he  penetrated  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Comayagua,  and  even 
to  far  Tegucipalpa,  and  met  the  bland,  forceful,  dark-skinned  President,  Bonilla. 
Everywhere  he  found  types, — lean  Virginians  full  of  malaria  and  fight,  active 
little  Creoles  with  ready  tongues,  pompous  retired  army  officers,  quiet  civil  engi¬ 
neers  and  more ;  enough  to  make  many  hooks.  And  now  he  has  made  another  of 
his  very  "readable  stories,  ^^Captain  Macklin,”  and  he  has  got  all  of  these  men 
into  it.  And  I — ^well,  when  I  read  it,  I  long  once  more  to  see  the  blue  and  white 
barred  flag  floating  over  the  waving  palm  trees,  golden  in  the  glow  of  the  sun.  I 
am  not  so  sure  hut  that  I  would  like  once  more  to  waken  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
and  reach  for  my  rifle  as  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  the  ta-a-a-a,  ra-tata-ta  ra-a  of  their 
bugles,  and  the  phit  of  a  bullet  against  my  roof  announces  that  once  more  a  revo¬ 
lution  is  in  progress.  There  is  more  truth  in  Mr.  Davis’  Central  American 
stories  than  most  of  his  critics  can  perceive. 
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Mr.  r.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  a  versatile  man ;  as  an  engineer  he  builds  good 
bridges  and  railroads  and  lighthouses;  as  a  painter  he  produces  charming  pic¬ 
tures,  which  have  been  known  to  fetch  a  price ;  he  sometimes  writes  pretty  verse, 
and  he  has  more  than  once  turned  out  a  good  novel.  He  has  recently  produced 
^^The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn.’’  The  first  chapter  with  its  description  of  the 
old  homes  and  Southern  life  around  Kennedy  Square,  is  alone  worth  the  price  of 
the  hook.  It  is  a  love  story,  and  a  very  sweet,  rather  idealistic  one  it  is,  too,  at 
that.  Of  course  everything  comes  out  all  right,  though  the  gay,  almost  careless, 
wholly  chivalric,  young  Southerner,  Oliver  Horn,  has  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
pass  through  the  usual  variety  of  tribulation  attendant  upon  achieving  matri¬ 
mony  and  fame  and  money,  and  in  doing  so  carries  along  with  him  friends  and 
family,  as  usually  happens  in  this  life.  There  is  a  fineness  of  delineation,  a  del¬ 
icacy  of  touch,  a  reverence  for  Southern  traditions,  a  sweetness  of  moral  tone 
(though  there  is  a  touch  of  Bohemianism  added  here  and  there  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast)  that  makes  one  sigh  with  pleasure  after  wading  through  the  swishing  blood 
and  crackling  adventure  of  most  of  our  current  fiction. 


Marie  Corelli  is  at  it  again.  This  time  it  is  “Temporal  Power.”  She  has 
a  reputation  for  tackling  affairs  without  gloves  or  accuracy,  and  in  this  book  she 
has  lost  none  of  her  verve  (I  wonder  what  that  is).  A  corrupt  monarchy  and  a 
decadent  church  and  all  the  attendant  dignitaries,  courtiers,  prelates,  adven¬ 
turers  and  plotters  wander  in  gorgeous  maze  through  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 
People  who  like  to  read  are  sure  of  getting  their  money’s  worth.  The  Jesuits 
seem  to  be  special  objects  of  abhorrence,  though  they  are  not  much  worse  than 
some  of  the  others.  Everybody  does  something,  and  there  is  plenty  of  incident. 
Ho  one  ever  complained  that  Miss  Corelli’s  books  lacked  incident.  Besides  that, 
everybody  seems  to  think,  which  is  most  unusual.  And  they  think  Miss  Cor¬ 
elli’s  kind  of  thoughts,  too.  There  is  a  deal  of  philosophy,  of  its  kind,  all  through 
the  book,  and  there  is  much  common  sense  in  it,  too,  which  can  not  be  said  of  all 
philosophies.  The  people  who  like  to  read  Miss  Corelli’s  books  will  find  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  in  this  one.  Those  who  disapprove  of  monarchies  and  their 
wickedness  will  be  interested  in  what  she  has  to  say.  And  those  who  think 
Jesuits  are  awful  will  gain  an  added  horror.  Those  who  like  to  be  indignant 
at  an  attack  on  their  religion  may  fairly  sizzle  with  pleasure  on  reading  this  book. 
There  are  so  many  people  who  deny  Miss  Corelli  any  place  in  literature  and  put 
her  on  the  same  plane  with  “The  Duchess,”  that  I  like  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  any  one  with  the  power  to  attract  and  hold  so  large  a  body  of  ad¬ 
mirers  as  does  Marie  Corelli  is  worthy  of  a  serious  place.  Even  if  we  do  not 
think  her  English  the  best,  her  facts  not  the  surest  and  her  analysis  not  the  most 
correct,  we  must  all  join  in  saying  that  she  does  know  how  to  write  a  story  that 
compels  interest  frojn  beginning  to  end. 
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Gilbert  Parker, — Sir  Gilbert  Parker  now  as  a  result  of  England's  having  a 
new  king, — after  many  visits  to  mysterious,  complex  Egypt,  wrote  several  short 
about  that  country  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  various  magazines. 
They  are  now  collected  into  a  very  nice  book  labeled  ^^Donovan  Pasha.’^  Dono¬ 
van,  a  young  Irishman,  with  a  smooth  face,  a  girlish  voice,  a  Machiavellian  di¬ 
plomacy,  the  heart  of  a  hero,  the  equanimity  of  a  machine  and  an  altogether  un¬ 
usual  disregard  for  bright  eyes  or  financial  opportunity,  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  stories.  They  are  all  good  and  are  written  with  a  terseness  and  aptness  that 
rivals  Kipling’s  work.  They  have  no  long-winded  descriptions  or  fine-drawn 
moralizing,  but  nevertheless  jt  reading  of  them  gives  one  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
scenery,  agriculture  conditions  and  political  life  of  Egypt  than  a  dozen  books  of 
travel.  Every  condition  of  life  in  the  country  comes  in  for  its  portion.  The 
fellah,  groaning  under  the  burdens  of  a  hundred  tax-masters,  the  fanatic  Mo- 
hamedan,  ready  for  any  crime  or  torture  in  the  name  of  his  religion,  the  wily, 
greedy  native  rulers,  the  foreign  officials,  the  wandering  tourist,  the  misguided 
missionary  and  the  over-wrought  reformer,  all  of  them  appear  vividly  on  the 
screen,  and  as  we  read  they  become  a  part  of  our  daily  life,  and  we  remember 
them  and  their  exploits  long  after  the  book  has  been  laid  aside. 


Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  favorite  author  with  my 
mother  and  her  generation.  I  often  wondered,  when  as  a  youngster  I  read  Beu¬ 
lah  and  the  rest  of  them,  if  there  really  were  such  affectionate  and  helpless  wom¬ 
en,  such  noble  heroes  and  such  dastardly  villains  as  the  characters  in  her  books } 
if  there  really  was  any  society  in  the  land  which  revelled  in  such  elaborate  Eng¬ 
lish  and  such  a  wealth  of  classical  lore  as  these  people.  I’ve  traveled  quite  a  bit 
since  then,  and  I  have  not  found  them.  But  they  must  exist,  for  this  famou& 
novelist  of  a  generation  ago  has  sent  forth  from  her  quiet  and  beautiful  home  near 
Mobile  another  book  with  the  same  kind  of  people  in  it.  Speckled  Bird’^ 
is  the  same  old,  delightfully  impossible  story,  but  it  is  modernized  a  bit.  Tho^ 
more  by  the  aid  of  the  field-glass  than  the  microscope.  Once  as  I  sat  under  the 
old  live  oaks  of  Bienville  Square,  I  asked  a  Mobillian  what  he  thought  Mobile 
looked  like  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  replied,  ^Hon’t  let  that  worry  you.  It 
looked  just  like  it  does  now.”  And  Mrs.  Evans  Wilson  has  spent  many  years 
just  outside  of  Mobile.  So  even  the  modernizing  she  has  attempted  in  her  new 
book  must  come  at  second  hand.  It  is  no  part  of  her  life  or  experience.  Perhaps 
it  is  inheritance,  but  whatever  it  is,  I  like  the  book,  and  I  think  there  must  be 
many  like  me,  for  the  book  is  proving  one  of  the  best  sellers  of  the  season. 


^^Her  Serene  Highness,”  by  David  Grahaeme  Phillips,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  amusing  little  sketches  that  has  appeared.  It  is  of  the  kind  that 
makes  one  smile  and  smile  again. 
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Jeremiah  Curtin  was  living  in  Guatemala  when  I  met  him,  occupying  a  com 
sular  position,  studying  the  folk-lore  of  the  Indians,  descendants  of  the  Mayas, 
wandering  Egyptians,  lost  tribes  of  Israel  or  whatever  they  were,  and  translating 
Sienkiewicz  meanwhile  for  amusement  and  profit.  Strange  that  his  life  work  of 
gathering  together  the  folk-lore  of  out  of  the  way  or  forgotten  peoples  should  have 
received  so  little  attention,  while  his  recreation  should  have  brought  him  fame  and 
perhaps  peK.  I  think  he  is  familiar  with  every  language  and  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  with  pretty  nearly  everything  else  for  that  matter.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  Polish  writer,  Alexander  Gloratsky,  and  translated  his  novel, 
^The  Pharoah  and  the  Priest,^’  an  historical  novel  of  early  Egypt.  It  lacks  the 
ruthlessly  glorious  fire  and  blood  of  Sienkiewicz,  but  it  shows  us  that  when  we 
tire  of  the  noble  early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Indiana,  we  can  still  get  historical 
novels. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman  has  a  new  book,  ^^The  Vultures,’’  a  diplomatic 
story,  which  is  more  than  the  title  is.  There  is  lots  of  Russian  diplomacy,  and 
there  is  the  stolid  British  diplomat  to  be  played  with,  and  there  is,  too,  one  of 
those  horribly  fascinating  Polish  Countesses,  who  get  people  into  trouble.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  these  Polish  fascinators,  but  then  that  is  about  all  the 
excitement  there  is  left  for  Poland,  so  I  suppose  we  must  let  them  go,  even  if 
they  do  mix  up  British  affairs. 

^^Come  With  Me  Into  Babylon,”  by  J.  M.  Ward,  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
stories  which  hold  the  reader  by  sheer  force  of  the  plot  alone.  Hobody  knows 
enough  about  Babylon  to  put  many  tiresome  facts  into  a  book,  and  so  the  author 
has  contented  himself  with  enough  intrigue  and  fierce  action  to  fill  up  the  extra 
space  which  the  facts  might  have  occupied  were  they  in  existence.  The  result  is 
a  compelling  story. 

In  ^^The  Leopard’s  Spots,”  Thomas  Dixon  has  a  story  that  shows  quite  a 
bit  of  doubt  in  the  negro.  The  story  is  in  line  with  one  of  the  most  important 
social  questions  of  the  country.  There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  and  a  good  deal  of 
sense  being  devoted  to  this  same  negro  question  just  now.  People  who  believe 
that  a  negro  is  and  will  always  be  a  negro  will  approve  of  the  book.  People  who 
have  the  theoretical  belief  that  a  negro  has  all  the  possibilities  of  the  white  man 
will  regard  the  work  as  rather  prejudiced. 

Hallie  Erminie  Hives,  the  big-eyed  Virginia  girl,  who  has  startled  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  suggestiveness  of  some  of  her  stories,  has  scored  another  success  with 
her  ^^Hearts  Courageous,”  which  is  well  worth  the  reading  if  one  wishes  to  be 
entertained. 

Publisher’s  Hote. — All  the  books  mentioned  in  this  department  may  be  se¬ 
cured  locally  at  the  book  shop  of  Van  E.  Bouse,  11  South  Tejon  street,  Colorado 
Springs. 
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A  DIME 


SAMPLE  COPIES  OF 

100  Different  Leading: 
Newspapers  and 
Magazines 

Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  to 
pay  for  mailing. 

U.  S.  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY, 

220  N.  Liberty  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  ELK  HOTEL 


OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE 


Colorado 

Springs 

Most 

Convenient 
Location 
in  the 
city. 


$2.00 
PER  DAY 
$2.00 

All 

Modern 

Improve¬ 

ments. 


G.  W.  CURTIS, 
C.  E.  TYLER, 


Proprietors. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  FAMILIES. 


WKite  TeetK... 

Be  Your  Own  Dentist. 

Pearly  teeth  insured  by  using 
“Dento” — the  little  tooth  pre 
server.  Removes  tartar 
quickly  and  without  injury 
to  enamel.  A  child  can 
handle  it.  Pencil  shaped, 
pointed  at  both  ends, 
to  enter  crevices;  del- 
icately  scented 
rose  colored. 

Cleans  and 
polishes  plates 


o  n  artificial 
teeth. 


Will  la.st 
for  yee^rs* 

Every  tobac¬ 
co  user  should 
have  one  to  re¬ 
move  discolora¬ 
tions  on  teeth.  In 
polished  wood  turned 
box  with  directions,  25 
cents.  Of  all  first-class 
druggists,  or  mailed  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


M.  C.  Olson  S,  Co. 

Manvifacturers.  Dept.  8. 
263-269  Fulton  Street,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“A  GLORIOUS  TRIP.” 

“In  June  last  we  enjoyed  a 
glorious  trip  over  The  Short 
Line  from  Colorado  Springs  to 
Cripple  Creek,  and  were 
charmed  with  its  magnificence. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  during 
fifteen  years  of  constant  travel 
I  have  traversed  almost  every 
scenic  line  on  the  continent, 
and  for  grandeur  and  variety 
of  scenery  or  masterly  skill  in 
engineering,  I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  that  surpasses  The  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek 
Short  Line.” 

N.  N.  RIDDEL,  Lecturer 
6328  Eggleston  Aue.,  Chicago 


Everlasting 

Regret... 


Will  be  the  Result  if  you  FAIL  to  make 
the  Trip  from  Colorado  Springs  to  the 
Cripple  Creek  Gold  Camp  o<ver  Americans  Most  Famous  Scenic  Route 
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The  Short  Line'" 


Ask  for  Copy  of  “THE  SHORT  LINE  BLUE  B00K’’===FREE. 


S.  J,  HENRY, 

Traffic  cManager, 

COLORADO  SPRINGS, 
COLORADO. 


«  BETTER  THAN  90  PER  CENT.” 

“The  Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  Short  Line  is  one  of  the* 
most  wonderful  railroads  I  have  ever  traveled  on.  As  an  engineering 
feat,  it  is  a  stupendous  accomplishment.  The  road  is  almost  perfects 
in  construction ;  it  is  better  built  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States.  Its  scenic  attractions  are  marvelous.  There  isf 
certainly  nothing  like  it  in  the  East.” 

DR.  W.  SEWARD  WEBB,  New  York  City,  in  Colorado  Springs  “Gazette.” 
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WHY  EAT 

Impure  and  ^ 

Injurious  f  ^  ^  gj 

The  Colorado  Sanitarium 
HEALTH  FOOD  COMPANY 

Prepares  the  most 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS 
Pood  in  the  market. 

mas 


GRAIN  FOODS  .  .  . 

Granola,  Granose  Flakes,  Toasted 
Wheat  Flakes,  Gluten  Meal,  Granuts. 

MEAT  AND  FAT  SUBSTITUTES  . . . 

Protose,  Nuttolene,  Bromose,  Malted 
Nuts,  Almond  Butter,  Nut  Butter. 

Nut  Seasoned  BaKed  Beans 

Delicious  Caramel  Cereal  Coffee 
Natural  Grain  Syrup— MELTOSE 

BAKED  GRAIN  FOODS  .  .  . 

Cream  Sticks,  Fruit  Crackers,  Whole 
Wheat,  Graham  and  Oatmeal  Wafers, 
Granose  Biscuit,  Zwieback. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

FOR  THESE  GOODS  AND 
ACCEPT  NO  OTHER 


BOOK  of  useful  recipes  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 

Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co., 

Boulder,  Colorado. 


A  $5  Picture  for  $1= 


Copyrighted  1901.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


OUR 

PRESIDENTS 

SIZE  S3x28  INCHES. 

SENT  ON  OPPROVAL 

toarespomsible  people. 

Every  loyal  American  should  own  this 
Magnificent  Photogravure  which  is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  famous  oil  painting  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  this  company  at  a  high 
figure.  Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper.  In 
the  background  are  pictured  typical  scenes 
in  American  history,  beginning  with  Liberty 
Bell,  as  if  sounding  the  note  of  Independence. 
Others  are,  Boston  Tea  Party,  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Perry’s  Naval 
Victory,  the  First  Locomotive,  Capture  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  Fulton’s  First  Steamboat,  Battle 
between  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  fhe  Westward 
Migration,  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Admiral  Dewey’s 
Victory  at  Manila,  and  Capture  of  San  Juan  Hill, 
making  fourteen  complete  historical  pictures  in 
one.  Names,  dates,  etc.,  printed  in  margin. 
The  picture  is  worthy  of  a  handsome  frame 
and  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  walls  of 
home,  library,  school  or  office. 

Single  copy  =  =  $1.00 
3  copies  =  =  ===  2.70 

6  copies  =====  4.80 

“  Our  Presidents  ”  in  handsome  Frame, 
(finished  in  black  or  gold)  $4.00. 

If  not  satisfactory  we  will  refund  your  money. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

TEMPLE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1156  WOMAN’S  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

SPECIAE  OFFER:  Map  of  U.  S.  and  World, 

(in  colors),  Size  dfxCS  Inehes,  for  $1.60. 
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Thb  Sfitzer’s 

20l^CE^'*‘l/R7 

^ - 

tv. 


CAN  give  you  information  on  any  subject  ^ 
of  interest  to  you.  If  you  are  interested  < 
why  not  get  the  best  that  is  printed  about  ^ 
it.  We  read  and  clip  all  the  principal  papers  ; 
of  the  United  States  and  are  in  position  to  i 
give  you  valuable  information  on  any  sub-  V 
ject.  We  can  furnish  you  with  debates  or  ^ 
speeches  suitable  for  political  or  social  use.  \ 
We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  scrap-  ^ 
books  in  the  United  States.  We  are,  at  { 
present,  at  work  on  a  great  many  books  for  { 
prominent  people  and  some  that  we  have 
completed  cannot  be  purchased  for  thou-  ^ 
sands  of  dollars.  If  you  are  being  talked  of  ^ 
in  the  papers  let  us  take  the  clippings  and  | 
put  them  in  scrap-book  form,  and  you  never  ^ 
will  regret  it.  For  full  information  address 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  1 
I  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU  I 

New  York  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois  ^ 


Now  is  the  time  to 
invest  in  Manitou 
Real  Estate.  See 

F.  D,  FOX 

INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 

Properties  for  Rent,  for  Sale 
or  Exchange. 

F.  D.  FOX,  100  Canon  Ave., 

MANITOU,  COLO. 


FALLING  HAIR  ano 

BALDNESS 

There  is  but  one  way  to  tell  the  reason 
of  baldness  and  falling-  hair,  and  that  is  by 
a  microscopic  examination  of  the  hair  itself. 
The  particular  disease  with  which  your 
scalp  is  afflicted  must  be  known  before  it 
can  be  intelligently  treated.  The  use  of 
dandruff  cures  and  hair  tonics,  without 
knowing  the  specific  cause  of  your  disease, 
is  like  taking  medicine  without  knowing 
what  you  are  trying  to  cure.  Send  three 
fallen  hairs  from  your  combings,  to  Prof. 
J.  H.  Austin,  the  celebrated  Bacteriologist, 
who  will  send  you  absolutely  free  a  diagno¬ 
sis  of  your  case,  a  booklet  on  care  of  the 
hair  and  scalp,  and  a  sample  box  of  the 
remedy  which  he  will  prepare  specially  for 
you.  Enclose  2C  postage  and  write  to-day. 

PROF.  J.  H.  AUSTIN 
613  McVicker’s  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


'Ride  A  COCK  HORSE  to  BANBURr  Cross, 

To  SEE  A  FINE  LADY  IRON  A  WHITE  HORSE, 

Rings  on  her  fingers, and  bellson  her  toes. 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes!’ 


So  SINGS  THE  FOND  MOTHER  IN  NURSERY  RHYME 
To  HER  CUD  INFANT, THE  WHILE  KEEPING.  TIME; 

And  so  can  all  mothers  with  tuneful  refrain 

DeLIG-HT  IN  THEIR  INFANTS, WHOSE  HEALTH  THEY  MAINTAIN, 

Through 

11RS,WINSL0WS  SOOTHING  SYRUP 
OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 
Tomiuionsof  mothers  in  the  new  world  and  old 
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SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 
ORATORY,  MUSIC 
DRAMATIC  ART . 


EDWARD  AMHERST  OTT 

PRESIDENT 


Eleven  years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Oratory  of  Drake  University.  Author  of 
^  “  How  to  Use  the  Voice,”  “  How  to  Gesture,”  “  Philip  Girard,  “  Sour  Grapes.” 


#  Send  for  Catalogue.  Investigate. 


Room  8io,  Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO. 


^  A  DELIGHTFUL  WINTER  HOME 


I 


No  more  attractive  surroundings  or  climate  than  Colorado  Springs.  Tourists  intending 
to  spend  a  few  days  here,  can  secure  first-class  accommodations  at  802  North  Tejon 
Street.  $8  to  $12  per  week.  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

R.OOMS  MAY  BE  RESERVED  IN  ADVANCE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  M 

-rfw  -JWiA- VW  AciA:  At  jgw  At  alW  :^lg  jfjg  Ac  irfW  irfW  :A--j 


DENVER,  COLO,  shorthand  and  Telegraphy.  Summer  Rates 

Largest,  cheapest,  best.  En¬ 
terprise  Block,  cor.  15th  &  Champa  Sts.  Endorsed  by  the  Denver 
merchants.  Plave  more  students  in  lucrative  positions  than  all 
other  schools  in  Denver  combined.  A  FREE  TRIAL  IN  ANY 
DEPARTMENT  will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Write  for 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  terms. 


Oi 

<1/ 


Sli' 

SI/ 

4S 

/IS 

/IS 

/IS 


PROTOPAPAS,  the 

Grecian  Hercules,  writes: 
“Have  traveled  all  over 
the  world  and  Investi¬ 
gated  eve-y  system,  in¬ 
cluding  Sandow’s.  Yours 
is  superior  to  any.  It  in¬ 
sures  agility  and  strength. 
This  I  know  from  actual 
experience.” 


SIMON’S 


TRIAL  LESSON. 
For  10c  I  will  send  you  my 
“STANDING  AND 
BREATHING  EXER- 
■ITSE,”  which  will  en¬ 
able, you  to  test  the  value 
of  my  Correspondence 
Course.  Individual  In- 
etruction  given  by  mail 
—Men  Or  Women. 


NATURAL  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM 


has  long  passed  the  stage  of  mere  theory, 
incalculable  value  to  all 
sufferers  from  PHTSI- 

CAL  WEAKNESS, 

BRAIN  FAG,  TOO 
MUCH  OR  TOO  LIT- 
TLE  FLESH,  INDI- 
GESTION,  CONSTI¬ 
PATION,  TORPID 
LIVER,  SLUGGISH 
BLOOD,  LISTLESS- 
NESS.  LACK  OP  AM¬ 
BITION  —  in  a  word 
unfitness. 


In  practice  it  has  proved  of 


ENTIRE  BUILDING 
OF  6  STORIES  DE- 
VOTED  TO  THE 
SIMON  SYSTEM. 

Largest  Physical  Culture 
Institution  in  the  world. 
Write  today  for  trial  les¬ 
son  or  send  for  Free 
Booklet. 

SYLVESTER  J.  SIMON, 

G14  Quincy  St.,  CHICAGO. 


$ 
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The  Most  Convenient  Line 


BETWEEN 


Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis 
and  All  Points  East 
and  Colorado. 


THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

BETWEEN 

Colorado  and 
Chkagfo,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha^  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Little  Rock 
and  Hot  Springes,  Ark. 


BEST  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


MID-DAY  LUNCHEON,  FIFTY  CENTS. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago 
E.  W.  THOMPSON,  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HAL.  S.  RAY,  General  Agent, 


Denver,  Colorado. 
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ENGRAVING  DESIGNING 
ELECTROTYPING 
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Winter  Resorts 


in  the  South,  Southeast 
and  California  are  most  con¬ 
veniently  reached  via  the 

COLORADO  &  SOUTHERN  RY. 


and  connections  through 
Fort  Worth,  Memphis  and 
by  way  of  the  new  Dalhart- 
Ei  Paso  Route.  Especially 
low  round  trip  rates  will  be 
quoted  and  sleeping  car 
reservations  made  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  to  .....  . 


T.  E.  FISHER, 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT, 

DENVER,  COLO. 
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5ole  Manufacturers  of  DR.  QARDINER  SANITARY  TENT  ^*Jfendfng) 


This  tent  is  circular  or  octagon  in  shape,  with  a  wall  five  feet,  roof  2-3  pitch  of  diameter 
— namely  a  tent  12  feet  in  diameter,  has  eight-foot  pitch,  five-foot  wall,  and  an  extreme  height 
of  13  feet.  The  top  terminates  in  a  ring,  15  inches  in  diameter,  to  which  the  rafters  are  fastened 
The  floor  is  made  in  four  or  five  sections  and  raised  five  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  edge  of  same  all  around  has  an  air  space  of  two  inches  covered  with  wire  netting,  thus 
securing  a  gradual  inflow,  without  draft,  of  pure  air. 

The  15-inch  opening  on  top  forms  an  exit  for  heated  and  impure  air.  This  opening  can  be 
covered  by  a  metal  cap,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  ropes. 

Dr.  Gardiner  says  the 
advantages  of  tent  life 
are  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
diffused  light,  all  of  the 
24  hours  taken  without 
effort. 

Above  tent  can  easily 
be  put  up  or  taken  apart 
and  packed  for  shipment. 

All  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of  Colorado  highly 
commend  this  tent  for 
invalids.  You  can  see 
many  of  them  in  use  at 
the  Nordrach  Ranch  and 
Glockner  Sanitarium, also 
on  many  lawns  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

We  are  also  large 
manufacturers  of  Tents, 

Awnings,  Wagon  Covers, 

Horse  Blankets  and  every 
thing  made  of  canvass. 

Campers’  and  Hunt¬ 
ers’  Outfits  complete, 
from  tents  down  to  cook¬ 
ing  utensils.  Dealers  in 
Cotton  Duck,  Wrapping 
Twine,  Rope,  Camp  Blan¬ 
kets,  Hammocks,  Camp 
and  Lawn  Furniture  of 
every  description.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  build¬ 
ing  House  Tents. 


Colorado  Springs  Tent  and  Awning  Co., 

13  and  15  N.  Cascade  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs. 
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DKER  HUNTING  IN  THE  WHITE  RIVER  COUNTRY. 


See  Page  59. 
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The  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona. 

By  THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS. 

For  I  was  old  when  the  Younger  Sea  arose  to  seek  my  bed, 

And  in  my  tale  his  but  a  night  that  he  and  I  were  wed ; 

For  in  the  morn  I  woke  again,  and  the  love  of  him  was  dead. 

— A  Song  for  Arizona. 

F  YOU  will  go  back  with  me  to  the  beginnings — long 
before  the  lissome  wife  of  Menelaus  fled  from  Greece, 
before  Jason  sailed,  even  before  the  first  law  was 
given  to  the  first  Hebrew — to  the  times  when  the  awak¬ 
ened  spirit  of  earth  was  looking  upon  human  history 
as  a  strange  little  prophetic  dream,  we  shall  find  a  wide 
and  virgin  sea,  where  now  the  reaches  of  Arizona 
bask  in  the  white  desert  sun.  Let  the  aeons  pass,  and 
watch  the  world  heave  upward  from  the  ocean.  The  San  Francisco 
Peaks  are  lifted  in  mighty  convulsions,  their  rebellion  urged  by 
fierce  volcanic  fires.  And  stretching  far  to  the  sunrise  from  their 
feet,  a  gleaming  lake  contends  for  watery  supremacy. 

Through  the  centuries  this  lake  shrinks  away,  slowly  and  with 
unsteady  retreat.  Upon  its  shores  great  forests  rise,  flourish,  and 
fall.  All  the  forms  of  life  that  grew  hot  from  the  prehistoric  slime 
are  there.  Strange  creatures  thrive  and  slay  to  make  each  other 
thrive,  long  before  they  have  learned  which  should  wear  fur,  or 
fins,  or  feathers.  Taken  altogether,  the  view  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  worth  seeing,  and  quite  different  from  anything  in  the  way 
of  landscape  that  men  paint  nowadays.  That,  however,  is  cjuite 
beside  the  question. 

The  animals  that  raged  and  lurked  around  that  lake  are  now  of 
interest  only  to  the  students  who  burrow  in  the  dusty  past  by  way 
of  the  science  which  takes  cognizance  of  forgotten  bones,  and  foot¬ 
prints  on  long-buried  sands.  But  the  trees  have  interest  of  quite 
another  color. 

For  at  some  period  in  the  shifting  pageant  of  the  world’s  spring¬ 
time.  there  was  a  forest  of  great  trees  on  a  wide  level  shore.  There 
came  some  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  laid  them  low.  Then  the 
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prostrate  forest  was  flooded  with  warm  waters,  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  various  mineral  salts,  and  for  a  few  seasons  it  lay  soak¬ 
ing — water-logged  drift  in  a  sea  of  dissolved  gems.  And  afterward 
came  another  convulsion,  or  perhaps  only  a  slow  deposit,  and  the 
logs  were  covered  with  thousands  of  feet  of  earth,  with  the  water 
still  above. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  into  which  we  should  not  look  with  too 
critical  an  eye ;  of  these  things  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too  exact — or 
too  skeptical.  Perhaps  it  did  not  happen  just  this  way,  or  in  the 
order  given.  But  this  is  as  near  as  we  can  guess,  and,  until  another 
hypothesis  is  offered,  let  us  be  quiet. 

The  next  thing  was  the  washing  away  of  the  great  mass  of 
soil,  down  to  the  very  level  of  the  buried  drift.  And  this  was  done 


“the  togs  project  hike  hate  buried  cannon.” 


while  the  stubborn  forehead  of  Arizona  was  lifting  itself  out  of  the 
sea,  and  shaking  itself  to  loose  the  salt  spume  from  its  hair. 

So,  when  the  sea  had  gone  and  the  land  was  drying  in  the  new 
kisses  of  the  sun,  the  forest  saw  the  light  once  more.  And  there, 
scattered  and  broken,  blinking  in  the  unaccustomed  day,  lay  the 
miracle.  The  cosmic  alchemist  had  done  his  work. 

From  that  time  the  changes,  always  slow,  have  almost  ceased. 
As  the  agate-strewn  desert  was  When  the  logs  were  first  washed  free, 
so  it  is  today.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  through  the  years  that  are 
easily  embraced  in  human  chronicle,  great  events  have  happened 
on  that  wonder-planted  spot. 

Recent  investigators  find  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great¬ 
est  field  of  logs,  traces  of  at  least  four  departed  tribes  of  Indians. 
There  are  relics,  complete  and  carefully  preserved,  of  the  medicine- 
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men  who  practise  the  black  arts  and  white,  the  conjuring  of  devils 
and  the  propitiation  of  the  rain  gods,  in  the  pueblo  of  Zuni.  The 
instruments  of  savage  worship,  shrines,  pra3'^er-sticks,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  priests,  are  the  same.  Evidently,  in  some  far 
time,  the  men  from  whose  stock  the  modern  men  of  Zuni  are  de¬ 
scended  lived  in  this  strange  place  of  stone-wrought  glory. 

Then  they  find  traces  of  the  residence,  for  a  time  at  least,  of 
people  of  the  Hopi  stock;  there  is  fair  evidence  that  this  quaint  and 
peaceful  race  was  once  among  the  builders  of  the  forest  ruins.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  only  a  little  lost  tribe,  separated  from  the  rest  in  the 
great  traditional  northward  march,  but  it  left  a  track  that  can 
scarcely  be  mistakem 

Now  the  main  body  of  the  Hopi,  the  Indians  who  are  com¬ 
monly  and  erroneously  called  Moki,  live  in  towns  upon  the  cliffs  of 
Tusayan,  in  northwestern  Arizona.  There  are  seven  communities 
of  them,  in  the  seven  pueblos  ;  and  of  these  the  language  and  general 
characteristics  are  the  same  for  six,  the  last  being,  apparently,  from 
a  different  source.  But  in  the  Hopi  pueblos  they  make  pottery  of  a 
certain  quality  and  finish,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  are  not 
likely  to  mistake  it  for  the  work  of  other  Indians  of  any  stock  what¬ 
ever.  And  among  the  mesas  of  the  petrified  forest  are  found  broken 
potsherds  of  undeniable  Hopi  handiwork.  Then  there  are  other 
sorts  of  relics,  wherein  learned  men  find  themes  of  forgotten  stor¬ 
ies — old  epics  of  migration  and  war,  and  domestic  tragedies  that 
none  will  ever  set  in  words. 

Aside  from  the  Zuni  and  Hopi  stock,  they  find  materials  and 
ruins  that  seem  to  belong  to  neither,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  two  other  distinct  tril)es  once  lived  there  also.  In 
fact,  the  whole  neighborhood  is  full  of  ruins,  pictographs,  and  rec¬ 
ords  that  the  modern  eye  can  never  completely  fathom. 

And  it  is  the  intimacy  with  the  great  mysteries,  the  sensation 
of  putting  your  finger  on  the  very  pulse  of  Time,  that  makes  this 
district  so  interesting  to  the  tourist  of  today. 

To  go  to  the  Petrified  Forest,  you  get  off  the  train  at  Adamana. 
From  this  point  to  the  nearest  and  best  known,  though  by  no  means 
the  largest,  forest  is  but  seven  miles.  Adamana  is  not  much  of  a 
place ;  its  metropolitan  pretences  are  scarcely  worth  consideration ; 
but  it  furnishes  the  fare  of  a  prosperous  ranch-house,  and  provides 
transportation  facilities  to  the  Forest.  After  all,  it  matters  little 
that  the  station  is  only  a  desolate  hold  in  the  desert’s  heart.  You 
are  looking  for  other  than  human  things. 

If  you  are  traveling  in  state,  with  your  automobile  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  car,  this  is  the  place  to  unload  it.  If  you  have  left  it  at  home, 
you  may  ride  to  the  goal  in  the  stage,  first  paying  the  moderate  fare 
demanded  by  the  gentlemanly  driver ;  or  if  it  happens  that  you  are 
a  poor  but  worthy  scribe,  wandering  widely  in  search  of  wonders — 
and  copy,  you  will  walk.  When  the  artist  and  I  went,  we  walked. 
It  was  worth  while. 

You  do  not  appreciate  the  desert  until  you  have  walked  over  i*. 
From  Adamana  to  the  Petrified  Forest  the  distance  is  seven  miles; 
when  that  was  done,  we  walked  around  the  Forest  an  hour  or  two. 
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drank  the  last  drop  of  water  in  the  bottle,  and  walked  back  again. 
On  arriving,  we  had  come  to  a  fair  understanding  of  ut  least  one 
phase  of  the  desert. 

The  road  winds  over  a  wide  plain  of  sand;  at  one  point  you 
cross  the  bed  of  a  river,  dry  as  the  dust  of  ages  in  the  throat  of 
Kronos.  Yet  at  some  seasons  this  river  is  a  hungry  torrent  that 
daily  shifts  its  course,  and  cuts  away  the  edges  of  the  mesas.  All 
around  the  plain  one  sees  the  horizon  in  grey-capped,  stunted  hills — 
the  most  typical  form  in  the  characteristic  Arizona  landscape — the 
mesas.  The  stratum  in  which  the  Forest  lies  is  near  the  top  of  one 
of  these,  and  the  erosion  that  has  cut  away  the  surrounding  plain 
has  brought  the  great  logs  tumbling  down  its  sides,  scattering  on  the 
ground  a  carpet  of  glittering  chips.  Along  the  brow  of  the  hill. 


“a  carpet  of  glittering  chips.” 

the  logs  project  like  half-buried  cannon.  And  all  the  arroyos  and 
surrounding  levels  are  covered  with  the  precious  debris. 

The  material  itself  is  of  a  thousand  colors  and  effects.  Some 
logs  are  pale  straw  color,  and  look  friable,  like  a  half-decayed  pop¬ 
lar  stump;  some  are  blackened  and  hard,  like  oak  that  has  been 
scorched ;  and  some  are  great  blocks  of  many-colored  agate,  full  of 
all  the  tints  in  the  palette  of  the  sun.  From  lemon  yellow  through 
orange  and  old  gold  to  all  manner  of  rich  browns;  from  creamy 
pinks  through  all  the  reds  to  deep  maroon ;  full  of  the  purples,  from 
the  distant  pale  of  a  mountain  peak  to  the  color  in  the  robes  of 
Tyrian  kings — these  and  all  the  tints  that  lie  between  are  set  immor¬ 
tally  in  the  living  stone.  The  blues  and  greens  are  weaker,  and 
less  frequent,  but  still  present  enough  to  fulfill  the  sweep  of  har¬ 
monies. 
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This  material  is  among  the  hardest  known  minerals ;  its  polish¬ 
ing  involves  the  use  of  expensive  processes,  and  the  highest  skill  of 
the  lapidary.  Also  its  site  is  controlled  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  best  of  the  wood  can  never  become  a  commercial 
commodity;  which  in  view  of  its  interest  to  the  tourist,  is  a  blessed 
condition. 

Within  the  area  of  the  Forest  are  several  points  of  special  mark, 
whereof  the  Eagle  Peak  and  the  Natural  Bridge  are  the  most  not¬ 
able.  The  first  is  a  thin  spire  of  soft  rock,  shaped  like  a  very  slender 
hour-glass,  with  an  eagle’s  nest  on  the  flat  top.  It  stands  in  a  deep 
rift,  and  its  crest  is  level  with  the  surrounding  hill-top,  3^et  so  near 
that  a  pebble  can  be  thrown  upon  it. 

The  Natural  Bridge  is  a  single  great  log  of  glowing  stone  that 
spans  a  chasm.  The  log,  entire,  is  perhaps  ninety  feet  long;  the 
chasm  is  about  forty  feet  across.  And  out  of  the  side  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  reaching  their  branches  toward  the  great  prostrate  one  above, 
are  living  cedars.  The  mummy  of  dead  glories  is  still  guarded  by 
its  kinsmen.  The  mighty  gem  of  long  ago  is  set  in  living  green. 

Editor’s  Note. — These  illustralious  are  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 


The  Christ  Child. 

By  MAY  PRESTON  SLOSSON. 

WT  mothers  are  so  happy  who  have  had 
Sweet  baby  faces  pressed  against  our  own. 

And  loving  little  arms  around  us  thrown. 

While  clinging,  rosy  fingers  made  us  glad ! 

WT  are  so  happy  that  a  little  while 

The  merry  music  of  their  dancing*  feet 
Made  life  a  song  of  praise  for  gift  so  sweet. 

The  tender  sunlight  of  a  baby’s  smile  ! 

WT  could  not  keep  them !  Chary  of  caress. 

To  manhood’s  measure  some  of  them  have  grown, 
Children  no  longer.  Some  of  them  have  flown 
Into  the  land  so  still  and  answerless. 

Yet  Ave  are  happy  to  have  held  the  gold 

Of  precious  hours  and  days  that  could  not  last. 
No  loss  can  take  from  us  the  perfect  Past ! 

We  have  them  yet  in  memory’s  firm  hold. 

And  so  we  mothers  do  not  need  the  fine 
Sweet  lesson  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem ; 

Our  children  taught  us  Avhen  we  looked  at  them 
That  life  and  babyhood  are  both  divine  ! 
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Romantic  Old  Santa  Fe. 


By  JESSIE  H.  ZOLLMANN. 


UN,  SILENCE  AND  ADOBE — that  is  New  Mexico  in 
three  words.”  The  queer  old  town  of  Santa  Ee  is  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  and  yet  not  of  it.  It  is 
like  a  city  from  a  foreign  land  set  down  in  the  midst  of 


American  civilization  and  progress.  Its  narrow,  dusty  streets  and 
adobe  houses ;  its  tiny  rivulet  which  would  scarcely  be  a  respectable 
creek  in  an  eastern  or  middle  state — and  which  yet  sometimes  for  a 
few  hours  becomes  a  raging  mountain  torrent ;  its  sapphire  sky ;  its 
patient  burros  and  lazy  Mexicans,  neither  of  whom  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  hurry ;  all  go  to  make  up  a  town  which  for  quaint¬ 
ness  and  antiquity  and  historical  association  cannot  be  equalled  in 
the  western  world. 

Santa  Fc  de  San  Francisco,  'Uity  of  the  Holy  Eaith  of  Saint 
Francis,”  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1583,  has  preserved  many 
of  its  ancient  landmarks.  It  is  still  a  Spanish  town  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Americans  own  the  best  stores  and  have  built  themselves 
modern  homes.  Most  of  these  American  houses  are  on  one  street. 
Palace  Avenue,  while  the  remainder  of  the  city  is  chiefly  composed 
of  adobe  houses,  low,  flat  and  one-storied.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  tortuous  and  there  are  few  sidewalks.  But  the  scenes  are  so 
strange  and  interesting  that  one  wanders  on  and  on,  forgetful  of  dust 
and  of  weariness.  The  foreign  appearance  of  the  town  is  increased  by 
the  number  of  Indians  and  shiftless-looking  Mexicans  always  seen 
on  the  streets. 

The  Spanish  Governor’s  Palace,  known  to  have  been  standing 
before  1680,  is  well-preserved  and  was  occupied  by  the  United 
States  governors  until  ten  years  ago.  It  now  contains  the  Plis- 
torical  Society’s  museum,  the  post  office  and  other  public  offices. 
When  General  Lew  Wallace  was  governor  of  the  territory,  from 
1878  to  1881,  he  lived  in  this  building  and  here  wrote  the  closing 
chapters  of  Ben  Hur.  The  study,  which  General  Wallace  says  will 
always  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  Crucifixion,  is  still  shown 
to  visitors. 

The  building  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  plaza,  is  built 
of  adobe,  and  is  low,  one-storied  and  flat-roofed.  It  originally  (be¬ 
fore  the  remodeling)  had  but  one  wide  entrance  through  which  peo¬ 
ple  and  vehicles  entered  to  the  inner  court.  Around  this  court  the 
building  forms  a  hollow  square,  with  a  portico  or  placeta  upon  which 
all  the  rooms  open  with  doors  and  windows.  The  exterior  wall 
contained  no  openings  except  port  holes  for  defense,  and  hence  the 
palace  was  a  fortress. 

The  roofs  of  these  adobe  houses  are  made  by  laying  poles  across 
from  one  wall  to  another,  covering  these  thickly  with  grass  and 
brush  and  then  over  all  placing  a  thick  layer  of  mud  which  in  this 
dry  atmosphere  soon  becomes  hard  and  impervious  to  water.  The 
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roofs  are  drained  by  wooden  troughs  which  extend  horizontally 
over  the  sidewalk.  It  is  very  common  to  see  grass  and  weeds  grow¬ 
ing  luxuriantly  on  the  roofs  of  these  old  houses. 

The  old  palace  has  been  the  scene  of  dreadful  strife  and  car¬ 
nage.  When  the  Spaniards  first  came  to  this  region,  they  found  this 
spot  the  capital  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  kingdom.  Gradually  the 
savages  were  subdued  and  enslaved  and  many  professed  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  But  in  1680  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Pope  instigated 
the  various  pueblos  to  revolt.  A  simultaneous  advance  upon  the 
town  from  all  directions  was  planned  and  successfully  carried  out. 
The  white  men,  seeing  the  warriors  approaching  over  the  eastern 
foothills,  attempted  to  escape  toward  the  south,  but  were  intercepted 
and  driven  back  into  the  city  by  another  band.  At  last  the  entire 


THE  OEHEST  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

population  were  gathered  within  the  palace  and  there  making  a  last 
brave  stand  were  overcome  and  massacred  in  the  portale  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Only  one  person,  a  priest,  escaped  this  massacre.  He  ^vas 
saved  by  his  Indian  servant. 

An  object  of  much  interest  is  the  ''Old  Church  of  San  Miguel,'' 
built  by  the  early  Spanish  missionaries  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  not  now  used  for  purposes  of  ordinary  worship,  but  on . 
holidays  and  feast  days  is  opened  for  special  service.  The  Catholic 
church  owns  a  great  deal  of  property  in  Santa  Fe — a  cathedral,  ex¬ 
tensive  schools  and  academies,  hospitals  and  the  St.  Catherine  sdiool 
for  Indians,  besides  convents  and  the  homes  of  bishops  and  other 
church  dignitaries.  There  are  three  Protestant  churches — Episcopal, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian — whose  iDuildings  are  modest  and  mem¬ 
bership  comparatively  small.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
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Missions,  however,  supports  a  boarding  school  for  Mexican  girls, 
which  is  of  p-reat  usefulness. 

The  Capitol  is  a  magnificent  building  of  stone  and  yellow 
pressed  brick,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  squalid  surroundings. 
A  few  years  ago  the  old  Capitol  ^vas  burned  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  observers,  the  Government  was  induced  to  replace  it  with  this 
splendid  edifice  which  would  be  an  ornament  to  Washington  City. 
There  is  also  a  Federal  building  of  grey  stone.  The  Government 
formerly  maintained  here  an  army  post  and  still  controls  the  prop¬ 
erty  then  used  as  barracks  and  parade  grounds.  The  territorial 
penitentiary  is  situated  here  and  also  an  United  States  Industrial 
School  for  Indians,  which  is  or  soon  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
country. 

The  city  lies  in  a  saucer-like  basin  with  snow-capped  moun- 


GOVERNOR’S  PAEACE,  SANTA  EE. 

tains  forming  the  rim.  Upon  the  surrounding  hills  the  Indians  had 
constructed  a  number  of  their  queer  buildings  and  when  the  Span¬ 
iards  first  came  they  found  this  point  the  center  of  the  Indian 
strength.  On  a  near-by  summit  are  the  earthworks  of  old  Fort 
Marcy,  which  was  first  used  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  1680,  when 
they  besieged  the  town  and  drove  out  the  white  population.  Again 
in  1837  the  Indians  took  possession  of  the  city  and  held  it  several 
days,  leaving  it  voluntarily  after  confiscating  what  goods  they  de¬ 
sired.  When  the  United  States  government  annexed  the  territory 
the  old  fort  was  reconstructed  and  occupied  by  a  garrison.  Santa 
Fe  was  the  first  point  occupied  by  our  troops  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  was  made  the  headquarters  for  all  subsequent  movements. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  ninety  per  cent  Mexican,  speak¬ 
ing  little  or  no  English,  illiterate,  abject,  lazy  and  poverty-stricken. 
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The  characteristic  occupation  of  the  men  is  lounging  about  the 
streets  with  a  string  of  little  burros  loaded  with  fire-wood,  which 
they  sell  at  seventy-five  cents  the  cargo,  and  then  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day,  and  incidentally  the  money,  drinking  and  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  saloons.  The  Mexican  women  are  quiet,  home-abiding 
and  sliy  of  Americans.  When  they  go  upon  the  streets  they  wear 
upon  the  head  and  draped  over  the  shoulder  the  universal  black 
shawl  or  Spanish  mantilla. 

The  passer-by  who  gets  a  glimpse  into  one  of  their  homes,  sees 
the  women  seated  upon  the  earth-floor,  engaged  in  sewing  or  Aveav- 
ing.  There  may  be  chairs  or  stools  ranged  against  the  wall,  but  the 
Mexican  women  prefer  the  floor.  And  often  may  be  seen  leaning 
against  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  a  heavy  wooden  cross,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  which  these  poor  women,  under  re¬ 
ligious  excitement,  afflict  themselves  and  perform  their  penance, 
walking  miles  and  miles  with  these  cumbersome  burdens  strapped 
to  their  backs. 

Kit  Carson,  the  famous  scout,  is  commemorated  here  by  a  gran¬ 
ite  monument  erected  in  front  of  the  Federal  building.  The  four 
faces  of  the  stone  hear  these  inscriptions : 

Kit  Carson,  died  May  23rd,  1868.  Age  59  years.  He  led  the  way.  Pio¬ 
neer,  Pathfinder,  Soldier.  Erected  by  comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

One  of  the  ancient  adobe  mansions  is  the  home  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Public  Library.  This  institution  is  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  a 
Ladies’  Board  of  Trade  and  is  much  appreciated  by  the  American 
residents  and  by  tourists,  who  are  entitled  to  its  privileges  upon  the 
deposit  of  one  dollar.  The  library  contains  some  valuable  works, 
among  them  several  early  histories  of  New  Mexico  which  are  now 
out  of  print. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  are  specimens  of  In¬ 
dian  pottery  and  basket-weaving ;  relics  from  the  cliff-dwellings  and 
many  wonderful  Indian  blankets ;  primitive  tools  and  weapons  of 
warfare ;  musical  instruments  and  picture-writing ;  besides  a  com¬ 
plete  exhibit  of  the  ore  and  mineral  products  of  the  territory.  In 
this  museum  alone  one  might  spend  many  days  without  exhausting 
its  possibilities. 

Aside  from  its  historic  interest,  the  climate  of  Santa  Fe  is  such 
as  to  make  the  region  wonderfully  attractive.  Lying  at  an  altitude 
of  seven  thousand  feet,  the  summers  are  cool  and  delightful,  the 
breezes  from  the  mountains  always  bringing  the  breath  of  snow 
and  the  fragrance  of  pine.  The  same  mountains  are  its  shelter  from 
the  winter  winds,  and  the  sun  shines  always. 
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The  King  of  Flower  Painters  and 

H  is  H  ome* 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

ALIFORNIA,  the  land  of  flowers,  proudly  claims  the 
citizenship  of  an  artist,  who,  although  not  a  westerner, 
has  become  in  every  sense  a  part  of  the  land  in  which 
he  lives.  Paul  de  Longpre,  king  of  flower  painters,, 
student  of  nature  and  an  enthusiastic  citizen  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  was  born  in  France,  of  noble 
lineage,  but  unfortunately  at  a  time  of  financial  stress 
in  the  de  Longpre  family.  Even  the  youthful  sons  of 
the  widowed  mother  were  obliged  to  assist  in  an  heroic  effort  to 
maintain  family  name  and  position. 

The  story  of  the  boyhood  da3^s  of  Paul  de  Longpre  is  the  story 
of  thousands  of  ambitious  lads  left  early  in  life  in  like  circumstances, 
but  with  the  added  interest  of  a  noticeable  development  of  both 
business  tact  and  artistic  ability.  Paul  did  not  enjoy  the  school  days 
of  his  youth.  He  was  not  fond  of  poring-  over  the  dry  pages  of 
books  and  he  longed  for  the  green  fields,  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
France  and  the  things  which  to  other  children  were  but  common¬ 
place  work  of  nature. 

The  boy  quickly  developed  a  surprising  ability  to  draw  the  na¬ 
ture  pictures  about  him  and  with  pencil  and  brush  sketched  many 
good  things  which  found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  schoolmates. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  more  fortunate  boys  and  girls  attending 
Paul’s  school  carried  allowances  of  pocket  money  and  with  this  they 
purchased  the  crude  little  sketches  of  the  boy  artist,  the  few  dollars 
thus  secured  being  a  welcome  addition  to  the  subsistance  fund  of  the 
de  Longpre  famih'.  Before  the  age  of  twelve.  Paul  de  Longpre  had 
begun  his  practical  business  career  by  this  selling  of  sketches  among* 
his  playmates  and  from  that  day  his  business  ability  has  been 
as  marked  as  the  talent  for  the  artistic  which  has  made  him  an  in¬ 
ternational  name. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Paul  when  his  two  elder  brothers,  at 
that  time  fan  painters  in  Paris,  made  a  place  Avith  them  for  the  lad  of 
tAvelve,  and  the  humdrum  days  of  school  life  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Rapidly  the  fame  of  young  Paul  de  Longpre  spread  over 
Paris,  then  OA^er  France,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  demand  for  his  hand-painted  fans  had  given  him  a 
daily  income  of  from  $25  to  $40  a  day — an  unusually  large  income 
for  a  youth.  It  Avas  then  that  Paul  de  Longpre  decided  that  he  had 
reached  man's  estate  and  should  marry.  He  Avas  in  loA^e — he  mar¬ 
ried.  At  the  age  of  tAventy-one  years  he  Avas  the  father  of  two 
beautiful  daughters  and  a  son.  A  summer  Aulla  Avas  purchased  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  and  there,  six  months  in  the  3^ear,  the  young 
artist  spent  the  days  in  sketching  the  floAvers  and  pictures  Avhich  had 
been  the  delight  of  his  childhood.  The  remaining  six  months  AA'ere 
spent  in  the  more  prosa'c  Avork  of  painting  fans  in  his  Paris  studio. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  young  de  Longpre  was  honored  by 
having  one  of  his  pictures  accepted  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
Paris  salon,  and  henceforth  he  became  a  favored  member  of  the 
French  artists’  colon}^  Yet  so  uncertain  are  all  things  in  life  that 
with  a  name  which  was  becoming  a  synonym  of  success  and  with  a 
snug  fortune  in  a  Paris  bank,  the  young  painter  discovered  one  dark 
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morning  that  the  savings  of  fifteen  years  of  hard  work  had  been 
dissipated  without  warning  by  the  failure  of  his  bank.  Crushed 
with  the  loss,  de  Longpre  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  America 
and  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  hastily  scraped  together,  a  few  of 
his  choicest  paintings  and  his  family  he  came  over  the  sea  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  place  among  strangers  in  an,  to  him,  undiscovered  country. 
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The  young  Frenchman  found  New  York  unsympathetic,  but 
never  for  an  hour  did  he  falter  in  his  determination  to  make  a  place 
for  himself  among  Americans.  During  the  first  three  years  the 
struggle  was  an  unequal  one  and  the  paint  brush  of  Paul  de  Long- 
pre  brought  slight  remuneration.  The  little  hoard  of  money  which 
had  been  brought  from  Paris  was  gradually  being  spent  and 
there  was  obvious  reason  for  the  young  man  to  decide  that  some- 
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thing  must  be  done  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  to  himself. 

His  brush  had  been  prolific  and  the  market  dull,  so  de  Longpre 
found  a  most  excellent  collection  of  unsold  flower  pieces  in  shape 
for  exhibition  purposes.  He  determined  to  bring  the  public  to  see 
his  work. 

The  affairs  of  men  at  times  turn  with  peculiar  and  unexpected 
rapidity  and  somehow,  Paul  de  Longpre  himself  never  knew,  he 
suddenly  assumed  an  important  place  in  New  York  art  circles.  The 
exhibit  of  flower  pieces  caught  the  fancy  of  the  public;  the  newspa- 
pers  became  interested  and  gave  the  exhibit  much  space ;  the  critics  ' 
united  in  praise  of  the  plucky  artist  and  his  work,  and  before  the 
exhibit  was  closed  Paul  de  Longpre  was  made  in  America.  One  j 

year  later,  at  a  public  display  of  his  pictures,  twenty-five  of  the  D 

gems  of  the  collection  brought  $7,500  and  then  Paul  de  Longpre  f 

knew  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  he  was  recognized.  Each  year  n  j 
since  1895  the  work  of  de  Longpre  has  been  annually  exhibited  in  //yv^ 

the  leading  cities  of  the  country  and  each  year  has  added  to  the  fame 
and  financial  gains  of  the  Frenchman  who  made  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  world,  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements.  The  artist  es- 
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tablished  himself  in  a  handsomely  furnished  home  in  New  York  and 
his  studios  were  among  the  most  elaborate  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Three  years  ago,  after  many  journeys  into  the  flower  fields  of 
California,  the  artist  resolved  that  nowhere  on  earth  could  such  a 
paradise  for  painters  be  found  as  in  the  balmy  air  of  the  coast  state, 
so  he  bade  farewell  to  New  York. 

Hollywood,  the  beautiful  home  of  the  artist  and  his  family, 
is  unique  in  design,  but  like  the  soulful  man  who  planned  it,  artistic 
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in  every  line  of  its  architecture.  Moorish  in  style,  it  is  arranged  to 
please  the  taste  of  the  artist  and  his  excellent  wife,  and  the  grounds 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  California.  Semi-tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  abound  everywhere  and  throughout  the  year  there  is  a 
native  luxuriance  and  charm  about  the  place  that  adds  to  the  delight 
of  living,  even  to  so  busy  a  man  as  Paul  de  Longpre. 

A  word  of  the  man  as  a  painter :  Far  too  often  the  painters  of 
flowers  display  an  insipidity  in  their  work  which  gives  to  the  flower 
piece  much  less  of  the  value  attached  to  other  kinds  of  work  with  the 
brush.  In  the  paintings  of  de  Longpre,  however,  there  is  a  perfume 
of  the  very  rose  itself,  a  sweetness  and  reality  of  the  freshly  plucked 
flower.  One  instinctively  listens  for  the  buzzing  of  the  honey  bees 
and  hears  the  swish  of  the  winds  through  the  waving  bushes.  As  a 
student  of  still  life,  Paul  de  Longpre  is  at  his  best.  He  enjoys  his 
work,  he  loves  the  flowers  and  never  is  he  quite  so  happy  as  when, 
brush  in  hand  he  is  giving  to  the  world  some  new  conception  of 
beauty  in  the  reproduction  of  God’s  handiwork.  The  successful 
painter  of  Indians  gives  the  Indian  something  to  do,  the  painter  of 
mountains  gives  them  the  life  and  the  roseate  hues  with  which  na¬ 
ture  has  covered  them,  the  scenic  painter  makes  his  picture  tell  a 
story  of  nature.  And  yet  it  has  usually  been  the  idea  of  the  flower 
painter  to  arrange  his  work  in  conventional  forms.  Not  so  with 
de  Longpre.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  his  flowers,  carelessly  float¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  breeze,  to  entertain  the  honey  bee,  or  a  passing- 
bird  or  a  butterfly  sipping  the  sweets  of  life.  He  never  stilts  his 
work  by  conventionality,  and  therein  lies  much  of  its  charm. 

De  Longpre,  although  adopted  by  America,  is  still  sought  after 
in  France,  and  his  work  was  long  ago  adopted  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  as  standard  models  in  the  public  schools.  Paul  de  Longpre 
is  entitled  by  birth  to  carry  a  title  of  nobility,  but  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  world  he  prefers  to  be  known  as  Paul  de  Longpre,  American 
if  you  please,  and  to  a  friend  he  recently  wrote  these  words,  so  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  man  in  all  his  life :  ‘‘The  title  I  have  won  by  my  talents  is 
a  thousand  times  more  precious  to  me  than  the  other.” 
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Understanding. 

CHARLES  EUGENE  BANKS 


The  spendthrift  Wind  adown  the  field 

Goes  searching  for  the  Summer’s  yield, 
And  finds  it  not;  but  well  he  knows 
That  June  will  bring  him  back  his  rose. 
Twas  so  a  million  years  ago, 

A  million  hence  it  will  be  so. 


The  messengers  of  Ceres  run 
With  winged  feet  from  out  the  Sun 
And  Boreas  on  bended  knee 
To  beauty  yields  the  sacred  key; 

Then  every  wood  and  meadow  vies 
In  starry  splendor  with  the  skies. 

Tho’  hoof  of  heavy=footed  ox 
Grind  out  the  life  of  rose  and  phlox 
Beneath  the  panther’s  velvet  tread 
Unharmed  the  wind=flower  lifts  its  head; 
And  this  sweet  grape  upon  the  wall, — 
Behold,  it  may  contain  them  all! 

Are  we  as  fishes  in  a  seine 
By  Parcae  cast  into  the  main 
To  view  all  subtle  things  as  naught 
But  silt  within  the  meshes  caught? 

What  fearful  Jungles  man  has  trod 
In  fruitless  search  to  find  out  God, 

To  feel  at  last 

That  in  one  tiny  drop  of  dew 
May  rest  the  All  of  old  and  new. 
Profound  and  vast. 

Serene  he  moves  through  sea  and  land, — 
We  are  what  we  can  understand. 
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The  Multiplying  Fountain, 

By  WILLIAM  JUSTIN  HARSHA. 

ROM  the  shelter  of  a  rock  on  the  sharp  point  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  spur  of  that  pyramid  of  mountains  we  call  Pike’s 
Peak,  three  Indian  scouts  were  watching  a  wagon  train 
on  the  plain  beneath.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
king  of  peaks,  touching  its  rounded  dome  and  its 
patches  of  snow  and  all  the  banking  clouds  to  the  west¬ 
ward  with  a  peaceful  glory  of  crimson  and  gold  that 
the  bloodthirsty  warriors  did  not  heed.  They  were 
giving  attention  to  the  canvas  covered  wagons  on  the  plain,  which 
were  being  drawn  into  a  circle  for  protection  during  the  night. 
Greedy-eyed  they  watched  the  process. 

'‘Goosh-tee!  We  will  have  them  tomorrow,”  one  of  the  scouts 
muttered  savagely  in  the  Ute  language.  “We  will  have  them !  That 
is  to  be  our  revenge,  yes.  They  seek  gold — the  white  men.  They 
have  killed  many  of  our  stock  and  some  of  our  tribespeople — the 
white  men.  Now,  see !  The  Great  Spirit  has  been  good  to  us ;  he  has 
put  them  in  our  power.” 

“Yes,  this  band  has  lost  its  way,”  remarked  a  second  scout, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looking  hungrily  on  the  form¬ 
ing  camp.  “There  are  wagons  only  as  many  as  the  fingers  on  one 
hand.  Our  dog-soldiers  can  easily  take  them.  There  are  men — 
one,  six,  eight — but  we  are  fiftv.  There  are  women — two,  ten, 
twelve;  goosh-ta!  they  shall  be  in  our  tepees.  And  children — see 
them  run  about !  I  cannot  count  them.  They  shall  all  be  our  cap¬ 
tives.” 

“Eh,  la,  la!  You  speak  too  fast  with  your  tongue,”  grumbled 
the  third  warrior.  “Have  we  not  promised  our  medicine  men  to 
send  High  Walker  to  the  Multiplying  Fountain  ?  We  must  keep  our 
promise  or  the  Great  Spirit  will  frown  like  a  black  cloud  on  us.  And 
it  will  be  three  sleeps  after  tomorrow  before  High  MMlker  can  come 
back  to  us.  That  is  the  law  of  the  strong  medicine,  he  must  stay 
three  sleeps  beside  the  fountain.  The  palefaces  may  be  gone  in  three 
sleeps.” 

“Nah-nee !  They  will  be  here,”  growled  the  first  speaker.  “See ! 
Their  horses  are  thin  and  tired;  they  must  have  rest.  Yes,  we  will 
send  High  Walker  to  the  fountain,  for  we  have  spoken  in  council 
and  promised.  But  still  we  shall  have  the  white  men.” 

“It  is  the  good  road  to  send  High  Walker,”  put  in  the  second 
scout.  “See!  The  white  men  have  many  guns;  we  have  but  two. 
Our  bows  and  arrows  are  good,  but  the  muskets  that  speak  with 
fire  are  better.  And  High  Walker  shall  bring  us  many  from  the 
fountain.” 

“Come!  We  waste  time,”  concluded  the  first  speaker,  who  was 
chief  of  the  party.  “Let  us  get  back  to  the  council  fire  and  the  pipe.” 

They  stole  in  single  file  through  the  shadows  of  the  descending 
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night  and  came  in  half  an  hour  to  the  little  park  under  the  towering 
dome  where  their  band  was  camped. 

“Good !”  said  the  warchief  when  the  scouts  had  made  their 
report.  “We  will  attack  the  palefaces,  kill  the  men  and  take  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  captive.  It  is  well.  Let  the  camp-crier  call  all 
the  braves  to  the  council.  We  will  give  High  Walker  his  last  in¬ 
structions  and  put  him  through  his  last  tests.  When  the  sun  rises 
out  of  the  eastern  plain  he  is  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  fountain.” 

Around  the  great  fire  the  fifty  v/arriors  sat,  the  pipe  passing 
from  right  to  left,  each  man  speaking  when  his  turn  came.  There 
were  many  grievances.  The  loss  of  ponies,  the  loss  of  friends,  the 
falling  of  disease,  the  scarceness  of  game — all  was  laid  to  the  score 
of  the  palefaces  that  were  crowding  into  the  new  land  in  search  of 
gold.  As  each  wrong  was  aired  the  squaws  and  children,  in  con¬ 
centric  circles  around  the  warriors,  took  up  wails  of  woe  and  shouts 
of  defiance,  and  deep  and  fierce  were  the  threats  made  and  echoed 
on  every  side. 

“Would  that  we  might  strike  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes  back 
from  the  dark  side  of  the  world !”  cried  the  war  chief.  “But  High 
Walker  must  make  his  journey.  After  three  sleeps  he  will  return, 
and  then — ” 

“Then,”  promised  the  medicine  chief,  “then  you  shall  have 
abundance  of  guns  and  powder  and  bullets.  Does  not  the  fountain 
increase  whatever  is  thrown  into  it?  Our  fathers  have  taught  us 
this.  You  put  in  one  thing  and  receive  back  many  of  the  same  kind, 
yes.  But  High  Walker  must  be  strong  and  brave  and  pure  if  he  is 
to  be  our  messenger.  Let  him  be  brought  within  this  wise  circle 
that  we  may  look  into  his  two  eyes  and  read  his  thoughts.” 

A  tall  young  man,  sinewy  and  strong,  stripped  to  the  gee-string, 
stepped  from  the  shadow  of  the  pines  to  a  place  in  the  bright  fire¬ 
light  immediately  in  front  of  the  medicine  chief.  His  long  black 
hair  was  evenly  parted  in  the  middle  and  braided  into  two  flat 
strands  tied  with  ribbons  and  bits  of  colored  thong  and  adorned 
with  a  single  feather  from  the  tail  of  the  sacred  hio.  On  one  arm 
he  carried  his  red  and  green  blanket.  His  feet  were  encased  in  stout 
moccasins  beaded  in  zigzag  designs  supposed  to  represent  a  thunder 
storm.  His  face,  worn  by  fastings  and  vigils,  was  touched  with 
earth-paints  in  circles,  stars  and  crescents,  symbolic  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  and  longings  of  simple  hearts. 

“Have  you  kept  the  watches.  High  Walker?”  asked  the  medi¬ 
cine  chief.  “Have  you  prayed  the  seven  strong  prayers  to  the  toad 
and  the  four  to  the  snake  and  the  three  to  the  badger?  Have  you 
held  back  your  tongue  from  food  and  your  heart  from  fear  and 
your  mind  from  lies?  Have  you  asked  the  road  and  for  strength 
to  walk  it !” 

“I  have,”  replied  the  3^oung  man  quietly. 

“Are  you  ready  to  climb  to  the  Medicine  Fountain  that  gives 
back  many-fold?  For  the  sake  of  your  tribe  and  people  are  you 
ready  to  risk  your  life  on  this  climb?” 

“I  am  ready.” 

“It  is  well.  Tonight  we  will  test  you  and  at  the  first  peep  of 
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the  sun  out  of  the  plain  at  the  break  of  morning  you  shall  go.  And 
may  the  Great  Spirit  give  3^ou  good  success!” 

Sheer  above  the  park  in  which  they  were  camped  rose  the 
smooth  cliff  that  was  to  be  scaled.  To  this  day  you  may  see  it  on 
your  way  to  the  top  of  the  peak.  No  white  man’s  foot  has  ever 
pressed  its  almost  perpendicular  sides.  A  rill  of  clear  water  trickles 
over  a  ledge  just  below  the  crest  and  falls  in  drops  of  silver  to  one’s 
feet.  Where  this  ledge  joins  the  mountain  the  Multiplying  Fountain 
is  located.  Only  two  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  Utes  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  testing  its  mystic  powers,  and  one  of  these  was  High 
Walker. 

With  folded  arms  the  young  champion  faced  the  dizzy  cliff 
he  was  to  attempt  to  conquer.  For  an  hour  every  means  that  Indian 
ingenuity  could  devise  was  employed  to  make  him  wince  or  start  or 
tremble.  He  was  nipped  with  hot  pincers,  touched  with  cold  stone 
marrow-hammers,  pricked  with  butcher  knives,  teased  with  loving 
glances,  tickled  with  straws  and  feathers  and  fingers.  Staunch  and 
rigid  he  stood,  bearing  perfectly  the  tests,  and  at  length  the  medicine 
chief  pronounced  him  fit  and  ready. 

“Rest,  my  son,”  said  that  official.  “Lie  down  in  your  tepee 
with  closed  eyes  and  sleep  if  you  can.  Then  at  your  side  any  one 
of  the  band  may  place  what  you  are  desired  to  bring  back  multiplied. 
But  let  the  young  man  be  not  too  much  burdened,”  the  speaker  con¬ 
tinued,  addressing  the  tribespeople.  “A  hard  and  dangerous  climb 
is  before  him.  Many  have  tried  it,  only  one  warrior  has  as  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded.  A  single  false  step — you  know  the  result!” 

On  his  bed  of  skins  Fligh  Walker  lay  and  softly  on  moccasined 
feet  they  brought  to  his  side  the  seed-gifts  they  wished  to  be  sown 
in  the  fountain.  The  warchief  brought  one  of  the  two  muskets  and 
as  he  laid  it  down  he  whispered  this  wish  in  his  heart:  “May  the 
fountain  give  you  ten  of  these  with  plenty  of  powder  and  bullets !” 
The  leader  of  the  dog-soldiers  brought  a  tomahawk  and  wished : 
“May  the  fountain  give  you  twenty  of  these!”  One  of  the  scouts 
laid  his  knife  beside  the  bed  and  said  grimly :  “Our  knives  are  worn 
and  dull ;  bring  us  thirty,  of  the  best  steel  and  sharp  to  slay!”  Old 
Ga-toosh-ta,  the  widow,  placed  a  poisoned  arrow  among  the  seed- 
gifts,  and  murmured  in  fierce  thirst  for  revenge :  “It  is  a  hundred 
of  these  I  would  have,  every  one  sure  to  poison  and  kill.  For,  did 
not  the  paleface  slay  my  husband  ?  Let  every  paleface  die,  then,  by 
quick  shot  or  by  slow  poison !” 

Among  the  others  came  the  miser,  Chi-pault,  with  a  piece  of 
gold,  and  the  young  wife,  Ne-bash-ta,  with  a  charm  against  measles, 
for  she*  had  a  sicklv  babe,  and  Co-le-toosh,  the  fop,  with  an  ornament 
of  silver.  Last  of  all  and  very  shyly  came  Insta-the-ta,  the  beautiful 
maiden  with  the  “Starry  Eyes,”  for  which  she  was  named.  Her 
tender  heart  was  concerned  for  the  safety  of  High  Walker,  for  she 
loved  him  very  dearly.  Braving  the  ridicule  of  the  other  3^oung 
people  she  slipped  into  the  tepee  with  a  blue  stone,  a  “peace  pebble,” 
or  turquoise  in  her  hand.  This  stone  was,  in  her  simple  belief,  a 
love  token,  a  symbol  of  peace  and  a  safety  charm,  all  in  one.  High 
Walker  felt  her  presence  at  his  side,  but  he  did  not  open  his  eyes. 
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That  would  have  broken  the  good  medicine.  This  was  harder  test 
than  that  of  the  hot  pincers  or  the  cold  marrow-hammers,  for 
he  loved  Insta-the-ta  and  his  heart  was  beating  wildly.  The  maiden 
laid  the  pretty  stone  among  the  offerings  and  stole  away. 

In  the  first  light  of  the  morning  and  with  stout  heart.  High- 
Walker,  the  musket  and  tomahawk  and  knife  strapped  to  his  bare 
back  and  the  other  seed-gifts  in  his  wallet  beside  the  few  grains  of 
parched  corn  he  was  to  eat,  began  his  perilous  ascent.  It  is  three 
thousand  feet  almost  straight  into  the  blue  of  heaven  from  the  park 
to  the  fountain.  All  the  day  he  would  be  climbing;  three  sleeps 
and  two  days  must  he  remain  beside  the  spring,  waiting,  praying, 
sowing  the  gifts ;  another  day  would  be  consumed  in  the  even  more 
perilous  return.  It  is  always  more  difficult  to  descend  than  to 
climb  and  in  addition  he  would  be  burdened,  so  the  people  expected, 
with  the  increase  of  that  he  took  with  him. 

With  awed  upturned  faces  and  hearts  that  now  and  again 
stood  still  the  tribespeople  watched  that  bronze  figure  slowly  strid¬ 
ing  upward.  Zigzag  athwart  the  face  of  the  bluff,  cautiously  over 
the  slippery  slipping  shale,  along  the  narrow  ledges,  up  the  pebbly 
crevasses,  inch  by  inch — every  step  a  struggle  and  a  menace — High 
Walker  made  his  way.  Dangling  over  precipices,  swinging  across 
depressions  in  the  rocks,  clinging  to  scant  vegetation,  panting  for 
breath  in  that  altitude,  conscious  of  failing  strength  and  yet  eager  to 
succeed,  he  pushed  on  sternly  hour  after  hour.  A  moment’s  relax¬ 
ing  of  tense  strain  and  attention  meant  death.  Up  and  ever  up  he 
climbed,  while  the  sun  passed  to  the  zenith  and  then  overhead  to  its 
setting  behind  the  peak,  and  at  last,  as  twilight  fell  in  fragrant 
shadows  in  the  park,  there  he  stood  on  the  ledge  before  the  foun¬ 
tains.  A  great  shout  arose  from  the  people,  but  Insta-the-ta  sighed. 
A  mere  speck  he  was,  scarcely  larger  than  an  eagle’s  egg,  to  be  swept, 
it  seemed  from  that  eagle’s  eyry  by  any  sudden  wind  of  the  night. 
They  could  just  see  him  as  he  stood  with  outstretched  arms  making 
the  world-old  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  signal  of  struggle  and  victory 
and  the  peace  that  comes  therefrom.  They  saw  him  wrap  his 
blanket  about  him  and  sit  down  on  the  ledge  for  the  long  hours  of 
prayer  and  vigil. 

•It  was  weary  waiting  to  the  people  in  the  camp.  The  scouts  re¬ 
ported  that  the  palefaces  still  rested  on  the  plain.  So  far,  well. 
Their  victims  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  But  High  Walker? 
How  was  he  faring  before  the  fountain  ?  All  were  restless  and  ex¬ 
cited  ;  but  Insta-the-ta  was  pale  and  worn  and  trembling.  At  each 
sunrise  and  sunset  they  saw  their  messenger  stand  to  pray,  his  figure 
tense  and  clear-cut  in  the  golden  light.  For  the  rest,  he  sat  and 
invoked  the  fountain.  How  was  he  faring? 

With  so  light  a  step  that  all  the  tribespeople  marvelled.  High 
Walker,  after  the  two  days  and  three  sleeps,  came  stealing  down 
the  precipice.  Was  be  burdened  with  muskets  and  knives  and  toma¬ 
hawks  ?  It  seemed  scarcely  possible,  he  came  along  so  nimbly.  As 
if  on  wings  and  with  a  gladness  that  brought  safet}^  with  it,  he 
crossed  the  sliding  shale,  swung  over  the  chasm,s„  trod  the  ledges, 
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turned  the  angles  and  reached  at  length  the  zigzag  trail  leading  to 
the  park.  Had  he  failed  in  his  mission  ? 

In  a  silence  of  benumbing  amazement,  because  he  came  empty- 
handed,  the  people  received  him. 

“Have  you  fulfilled  your  errand,  my  son  ?”  stammered  the  medi¬ 
cine  chief  after  a  moment. 

“I  have.” 

“Where  then  are  my  muskets?”  cried  the  warchief  angrily. 

“And  my  tomahawks?”  put  in  the  leader  of  the  dog  soldiers. 
"“And  the  knives?”  yelled  the  scout.  “And  my  poisoned  arrow- 
lieads?”  screamed  old  Ga-toosh-ta,  frantic  with  rage. 

“My  money!  My  money!”  fiercely  demanded  Chi-pault,  the 
miser  as  a  crown  to  the  din.  Only  Insta-the-ta  kept  silence.  She 
-saw  in  her  lover’s  eyes  the  glory  and  gladness  of  a  vision. 

“I  am  a  young  man,  my  fathers,”  said  High  Walker  when  he 
could  make  his  voice  heard.  “I  am  a  young  man  and  according  to 
our  customs  should  not  be  heard  in  the  council.  But  today,  give  me 
the  pipe  and  let  me  speak.” 

“He  shall  speak.  Hush,  we  will  gather  in  a  circle  and  pass  the 
pipe  to  High  Walker  that  he  may  speak,”  declared  the  medicine 
chief. 

“I  have  learned  a  great  lesson,  my  fathers,”  began  the  young 
man  when  the  council  had  been  duly  formed.  “Listen !  I  will  open 
my  heart  that  you  may  read  its  happiness.  For  the  Great  Spirit 
has  spoken  to  me  and  I  am  glad.” 

Deep  murmurs  of  wonder  went  round  the  circles,  for  this 
touched  the  strongest  chord  that  vibrates  in  the  breast  of  the  In-  « 
dian — his  belief  that  the  Great  Spirit  now  and  again  speaks  directly 
to  His  children. 

“Bearing  the  seed-gifts  of  the  tribe  and  prepared  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  I  climbed  to  the  Medicine  Fountain,  as  you  know.  Its  clear 
waters  received  me  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  The  first  sleep  I 
watched  the  stars  as  they  ran  up  the  sky  to  peep  into  the  fountain’s 
heart,  praying  as  I  watched.  All  the  first  day  and  the  second  sleep 
I  watched  and  prayed.  When  the  sun  came  up  on  the  second  morn¬ 
ing  the  fountain  moved  and  bubbled  and  called  to  me  that  the  time 
had  come.  I  asked  the  Great  Spirit  to  bless  my  act  and  then  I  put  the 
gun,  I  had  carried,  in  the  waters.  The  fountain  gurgled  as  if  in  an¬ 
ger  and  musket  disappeared.”  / 

“Ah,  goosh-tee!  The  young  man  speaks  a  strange  thing  !”/|,^ 
mumbled  the  warchief. 

“The  tomahawk  and  the  knife  and  the  poisoned  arrow-head  I 
put  in;  the  waters  gurgled  and  I  saw  them  no  more.” 

'‘Aclis!  Can  he  be  speaking  with  a  straight  tongue?”  many 
murmured. 

“The  gold  piece — ” 

“Ah,  my  money,  my  money!”  moaned  the  miser. 

“And  the  silver  ornament  and  the  medicine  charm  I  put  in,  and 
then  my  heart  was  sad,  for  they  were  swallowed  up  and  the  water 
was  dark  and  muddy.  All  that  day  I  meditated  and  prayed.  As 
the  sun  was  setting  I  stood  facing  it.  Afar  I  could  see  the  Mount  of 
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the  White  Cross.  High  and  strong  and  beautiful  it  was,  and  as  I 
looked  and  admired,  the  Cross  seemed  to  leave  the  mountain  and 
come  slowly  toward  me — slowly,  slowly!  At  last  it  stood  on  the 
ledge  before  my  face.” 

“Wonderful !”  breathed  the  rapt,  attentive  babes  of  nature. 
“The  Cross  was  bright  with  many  colors  as  it  stood  before  me 
and  as  I  gazed  and  wondered,  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  me  out  of  it. 
^My  son,’  He  said,  T  have  seen  your  watchings  and  have  heard  your 
prayers.  Your  heart  is  good  and  your  are  troubled  because  the 
^  fountain  has  not  given  you  back  many-fold  what  you  have  cast  into 
its  bosom.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  failure,  my  son.  All  those  seed- 
^  gifts  were  offered  through  selfishness,  hatred,  love  of  the  bad..  Hence 
""  the  wise  fountain  would  not  give  them  forth  again  increased.  Have 
you  nothing  else,  my  son?  Was  there  not  one  good  heart  in  your 
tribe?” 

“I  stood  amazed  and  at  first  I  thought  there  was  nothing  more. 
Then  I  remembered  the  peace  pebble  Insta-the-ta  had  given.  I  knew 
it  was  her’s  when  I  took  it  from  the  ground  beside  my  bed,  for  I  had 
often  seen  it  in  her  hands.  And  her  heart  is  good.  Out  of  my  wallet 
I  took  it  and  held  it  up  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

“  Tt  is  well,’  He  said.  Tut  that  in  the  fountain  and  wait  pray¬ 
erfully.’ 

“He  ceased.  I  was  silent  for  long,  but  He  said  no  more.  The 
Cross  slowly  faded.  The  sun  was  gone.  Then  I  knew  that  I  must 
act.  Insta-the-ta’s  pebble  I  put  in  the  waters.  I  sat  down  to  wait. 
As  the  stars  passed,  the  fountain  bubbled  now  and  then,  joyously, 
with  promise  of  good.  And  this  morning,  my  fathers,  I  found  on 
the  fountain's  rim  these  fifty  peace  pebbles — see !  I  take  them  from 
my  wallet.  There  is  just  one  for  every  warrior  of  the  band.” 

Achs,  kah!  The  Great  Spirit  has  indeed  spoken  to  us,”  de¬ 
cided  the  medicine  chief,  speaking  with  deep  awe  and  reverence. 

“It  is  peace,  yes.  That  is  the  word,”  agreed  the  warchief.  “This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  and  this  is  the  sign  of  the  pebble — peace  ! 
The  Great  Spirit  has  spoken  and  who  dares  to  rebel  ?  Put  a  pebble 
in  each  man’s  palm,  Hieh  Walker.  You  have  done  your  errand 
better  than  you  knew.  We  will  show  peace  and  friendship  to  the 
palefaces  on  the  plain.  This  is  our  strong  lesson.” 

Insta-the-ta’s  starry  eyes  were  soft  with  love  and  happiness. 
And  though  she  was  only  a  woman,  she  was  permitted  to  weave 
a  cross  of  flowers  and  carry  it  forward  as  a  token  of  amity  when, 
next  day,  the  Utes  came  down  with  maize  and  cakes  and  fruits  to 
feed  the  hungry  palefaces  on  the  plain. 
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Three  Men  in  a  Fog* 

By  WALDEMAR  FREDERICKS. 

AH-H !  this  Christmas  ?  Who  cares  anyway  ?  Besides 
there’s  no  tobacco  nearer  than  Macuelizo,”  we  three 
uttered  in  chorus  as  we  looked  out  on  the  valley  full  of 
driving,  drizzling,  grey  wet.  The  low  dark  green  cof¬ 
fee  trees  were  hidden  from  sight  and  only  an  occasional  towering 
palm  or  ceiba  gave  hint  of  the  dense  forests  around  us.  We 
watched  the  billows  of  sodden  mist  for  a  few  minutes,  then  shiver¬ 
ing  with  cold  and  disgust  closed  the  door  and  stared  blankly  at  the 
remnants  of  a  scanty  breakfast.  No  letters,  no  telegrams,  no 
presents  were  possible  for  us  this  Christmas. 

There  was  no  place  for  a  fire,  our  breakfast  had  meagrely  con¬ 
sisted  of  fried  plantains  and  very  black  coffee  and  now  dinner  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  the  same.  The  inner  view  was,  if  possible,  more  un¬ 
inviting  than  the  outer.  Pancha  came  in  with  her  naked  brown 
babe  astride  her  hip  to  inform  us  there  were  rumors  of  an  orange 
tree  a  couple  of  miles  away  and  that,  perhaps,  Tomaso  might  be 
persuaded  to  procure  oranges  for  the  Senores.  Tomaso,  clad 
only  in  a  pair  of  thin  cotton  trousers  was  summoned  and  two  reals 
proved  effective  persuasion. 

Then  one  of  our  laborers  drifted  in  to  tell  the  Senores  that 
as  it  was  cold  and  was  la  Noel,  the  “muchachos”  did  not  care  to 
work  that  day.  Whereupon  we  took  turns  in  telling  him  in  plain, 
forceful  English,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  in  bad  but 
fluent  Spanish,  which  he  did,  what  we  thought  of  him,  and  the 
^'muchachos”  and  the  weather  and  the  country  and  the  silly  mines 
that  had  brought  us  to  all  the  rest.  With  a  grin,  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  muttered  “adios,”  he  was  gone.  Then  Hamilton, 
who  was  English  and  unappreciative,  entertained  us  with  a  lurid 
discourse  on  the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  dreamed  of  a  jolly  country  house  up  in 
Westchester,  with  masses  of  holly  and  mistletoe  and  scarlet  ribbon 
and  blazing  fires,  with  crowds  of  bright-eyed  women  and  red¬ 
cheeked  men  racing  to  it  in  traps  and  drags.  I  got  no  further ;  for 
Miller,  who  was  a  westerner,  brought  upon  him  our  combined  wrath 
by  inane  babblings  of  turkey  and  cranberries  and  mince  pie.  As  we 
dug  our  knuckles  into  his  hair,  he  weakly  consented  to  refrain  from 
further  folly  that  day,  and  casting  a  couple  of  rubber  boots  at  his 
head,  we  relapsed  into  bitter  silence. 

Three  more  disagreeable  men  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  anywhere  and  two  thousand  miles 
from  civilization,  we  were  cooped  up  in  a  dreary  old  hut  in  the 
miountains  on  the  borders  of  Guatemala,  waiting  for  a  gold  mine  to 
prove  profitable.  We  spoke  roughly  and  rudely  as  men  will  when 
homesick  and  cold  and  they  have  visions  of  being  hungry  beside. 
Hamilton  seized  his  rifle  with  the  remark  that  “he’d  bring  back 
something  to  eat  or  start  a  revolution,”  and  we  watched  him  as  he 
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slipped  in  the  mud  and  slid  forty  profane  feet  down  hill  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  where  he  disappeared. 

Left  alone,  we  settled  again  into  inner  darkness,  broken  at 
length  by  the  entry  of  a  soft-voiced  Indian  with  a  bundle  of  tobacco 
leaves,  which  I  promptly  confiscated. 

The  endeavor  to  manufacture  these  into  cigars,  which  was 
made  necessary  by  the  absence  of  pipes,  occupied  my  time  for  an 
hour  and  furnished  amusement  to  Miller,  who  seemed  to  think  it 
funny  that,  while  one  cigar  would  be  long  and  slim  as  a  pencil,  the 
next  would  be  remarkably  fat  and  extremely  short.  I  had  no  ex¬ 
planation  to  offer  beyond  throwing  an  occasional  one  at  his  head 
,  and  making  sundry  references  to  his  mental  capacity. 

To  avoid  doing  murder  on  each  other,  we  wandered  into  the 
open  and  were  promptly  enveloped  in  about  equal  degree  by  writh¬ 
ing  mist  and  yellow  mud.  We  slid  down  the  path  to  the  great  hole 
from  which  we  were  trying  to  compel  a  fortune  and  swore  at  the 
gravel  that  gave  us  expenses  and  no  more.  I  sat  on  an  old  mahog¬ 
any  log  and  savagely  thumped  it  with  a  boulder  while  Miller 
climbed  the  opposite  slope  to  open  the  sluice  gate.  Down  came 
the  water  with  a  soft  sliding  purr  and  down  came  Miller  with  any¬ 
thing  but  a  purr,  for  the  slope  was  steep  and  had  many  snares 
for  unwary  feet. 

Together  we  leveled  the  “monitor”  and  directed  the  powerful 
stream  of  water  against  the  gravel  bank,  viciously  resolved  to  wash 
away  the  whole  hillside.  The  water  surged  and  roared  and  yard 
upon  yard  of  gravel  fell  and  was  dissolved  in  the  torrent. 

“Whoop!  What’s  that?”  yelled  Miller,  as  he  dashed  forward 
and  picked  up  a  yellowish  pebble  that  proved  to  be  a  two-ounce 
nugget  of  gold. 

All  our  discomfort  of  the  early  morning  left  us  as  we  found 
the  “wash”  covered  with  nuggets  and  we  no  longer  remembered 
that  we  were  cold  and  ’would  probably  have  no  dinner  worthy  the 
name.  We  forgot  our  woes  as  we  worked,  for  in  the  next  two 
hours  we  washed  out  seventy  pounds  of  gold.  Well  pleased  with 
Nature’s  munificent  Christmas  gift,  we  stopped  work  as  the  heavy 
mist  changed  to  a  driving  rain.  Dry  clothing  and  the 
thought  of  our  good  fortune,  caused  us  to  welcome  with  open 
arms,  Tomaso,  when  he  came  home  with  a  broad  grin  and  a  coffee 
bag  full  of  oranges  and  limes  and  fresh  figs. 

An  hour  later  there  was  a  vituperative  call  for  help  from  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  we  went  out  to  help  Hamilton  carry  up  hill 
a  deer,  a  brace  of  bush  hens  and  a  couple  of  huge  yams.  Pancha 
also  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  delighted  with  our  change 
of  humor,  grinned  approval  as  the  results  of  our  Christmas  forag¬ 
ing  disappeared.  My  cigars  proved  smokable  in  spite  of  their  re¬ 
markable  shapes  and  we  sat  long  that  evening  in  a  blue  cloud  from 
which  echoed  our  plans  for  the  future,  mixed  with  stories  of  club¬ 
land  and  tales  of  strange  sights  and  peoples  in  out-of-the-way 
countries.  Home  was  very  near  and  as  we  sank  to  slumber,  we 
could  hear  the  bells  of  the  Avenue  and  the  Strand  chiming — “Peace 
on  earth;  good  will  to  Men.” 
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‘^Pickles/^ 

The  Story  of  a  Waif.  Dedicated  to  the  American  Newsboys. 
By  CAPT.  JACK  CRAWFORD,  the  Poet-Scout. 

[This  Serial  Began  in  the  November  Number.  Back  Copies 

May  Be  Obtained.] 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HS  THEY  passed  along  Oak  street  on  their  way  to  the  house 
designated  by  Pickles  as  the  home  of  the  man  he  suspected 
of  having  a  hand  in  the  robbery,  Pickles  suddenly  called 
to  the  chief  who  was  walking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  swinging  his  kit,  cried  out : 

“Shine,  mister?” 

Graves  immediately  understood  that  Pickles  wanted  to  speak 
to  him,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  over.  Pickles  obeyed  and  plac¬ 
ing  his  box  at  the  officer’s  feet  knelt  before  him  as  if  ready  for  work. 

“Well,  Pickles,  what  is  it?”  questioned  Graves,  as  Pickles  took 
out  his  brush. 

“See  that  bloke  wid  the  gray  suit  on  an’  de  cane  in  his  hand?” 
whispered  Pickles.  “Dat’s  him,  he  jes’  came  out  of  de  house.” 
The  chief  did  not  look  up. 

“Go  ahead  and  brush  my  shoe  till  he  passes,”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  and  Pickles,  taking  his  brush  in  his  right  hand,  went 
vigorously  to  work.  The  man  passed  down  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  and,  though  he  glanced  over,  paid  no  attention  to 
wdiat  was  a  common  sight — a  boy  shining  a  gentleman’s  shoes. 
After  he  had  got  well  by,  the  chief  whispered : 

“I  guess  you’re  on  the  right  track.  Pickles.  That  man’s  face 
is  familiar  to  me.  Pm  sure  he’s  a  well-known  thief.”  Quickly 
crossing  the  street  and  overtaking  the  suspect,  he  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  saying : 

“Hello,  Harry,  which  way?” 

The  man  turned  quickly,  and  looking  into  the  officer’s  face, 

said : 

“I  believe  you  have  the  best  of  me,  sir.  I  never  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  you  before.” 

The  chief  noted  the  startled  and  furtive  movement  of  the 
fellow  when  his  heavy  hand  had  come  down  on  his  shoulder — a 
manner  that  suggested  an  acquaintance  with  the  touch  of  a  police 
officer’s  arresting  hand,  and  he  felt  he  would  be  justified  in  taking 
him  to  headquarters. 

“Never  met  me,  eh,”  he  said,  taking  the  man’s  arm  cor¬ 
dially.  “Well,  take  a  walk  with  me  to  the  patrol  box  and  we’ll 
get  acquainted.  I  have  a  little  business  with  you  at  my  office.”  He 
showed  his  badge  and  the  man’s  face  blanched.  He  made  a  move¬ 
ment  as  if  to  run  away,  but  the  chief  quietly  drew  his  revolver  from 
his  pocket,  saying : 
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“Don’t  do  anything  rash,  Harry.  I  want  you — you  know 
what — and  I’m  going  to  take  you.  Better  come  along  quietly.” 

The  prisoner  saw  the  futility  of  trying  to  escape.  He  mut¬ 
tered  something  about  mistaken  identity,  but  walked  quietly  to  a 
patrol  box  where  a  hurry  call  was  sent  in  for  a  wagon.  The  station 
was  soon  reached.  Pickles  riding  proudly  on  the  steps  of  the  vehicle. 
There  the  prisoner  was  searched,  but  nothing  was  found  on  him 
connecting  him  with  the  crime.  After  the  search  the  chief  said : 

“I  will  have  to  detain  your  here  until  I  go  to  the  Safety 
Deposit  Vaults  on  Randolph  street.  I  think  one  of  these  keys, 
found  in  your  pocket,  will  fit  box  twenty-two.” 

At  these  words  the  prisoner  turned  pale,  loudly  protesting 
against  such  an  indignity  being  forced  upon  a  respectable  citizen. 
He  vowed  he  would  have  revenge  on  the  official  for  exceeding  his 
authority,  but  his  ravings  were  of  no  avail  and  he  v/as  taken  away 
to  a  cell. 

Pickles  did  not  accompany  John  Graves  to  the  Safety  Deposit 
Vaults,  but  feverishly  awaited  his  return  at  the  station.  The  chief 
was  well-known  to  the  officers  of  the  company  and  when  he  stated 
his  business,  was  readily  shown  box  number  22  which  the  keys  at 
once  opened.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
jewelry,  some  government  bonds,  railway  securities  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  value.  The  property  plainly  indicated  robbery  and  not  only 
the  robbery  of  Mrs.  Torrence’s  house,  but  of  others  as  well.  From 
some  of  the  jewelry  the  gems  had  been  removed,  leaving  the  gold 
settings  which  could  be  easily  identified,  but  other  pieces  were  in- 
tact  and  sparkling  with  rare  gems.  Three  pawn  tickets,  each  calling 
for  unmounted  stones,  were  in  the  box  and  all  were  issued  by  Levy. 

Giving  the  deposit  vault  officials  a  receipt  for  the  property, 
the  chief,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  men,  went  to  Levy’s  place  on 
Clark  street  and  compelled  him  to  give  up_  three  very  valuable  unset 
diamonds. 

When  the  officers  returned  to  the  station  the  chief  almost 
laughed  at  Pickles’  anxious  and  eager  face. 

Placing  his  hand  on  the  little  waif’s  head,  he  said : 

“Pickles,  my  boy,  you’re  a  jewel.  You  are  worth  your  weight 
in  gold.  We  have  undoubtedly  recovered  the  lady’s  jewels,  as  well 
as  other  valuable  property.  My  boy.  I’m  proud  of  3^011.” 

“I  tagged  the  right  bloke,  did  I,  chief?”  cried  Pickles,  joyfully. 

“You  'tagged  the  right  bloke,’  without  a  doubt.” 

“An’  am  I  in  on  the  divy?” 

“You  are  in  on  the  whole  lump,  my  boy.  There  will  be  no 
divy.  I  would  not  touch  a  dollar  of  the  money  you  have  so  skilfully 
earned.  It  shall  all  be  yours.” 

Pickles  stood  as  if  dazed.  The  thought  of  getting  a  thousand 
dollars  took  his  breath  away.  As  he  stood  staring  stupidly  into 
the  face  of  the  chief,  Mrs.  Torrence,  who  had  been  sent  for,  en¬ 
tered  the  office.  When  she  saw  the  jewels  lying  on  the  desk,  she 
burst  into  tears  of  joy,  taking  up  the  gems  one  by  one,  with  tender 
gaze  and  words  of  fond  memoiw  for  the  dear  one  who  had  given 
them  to  her  as  tokens  of  his  love. 
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‘‘Oh,  my  dear  husband,”  she  cried,  “your  cherished  gifts  are 
safe  again.  I  am  so  happy.”  Then  turning  quickly  to  Graves,  she 
asked:  “Which  of  your  men  recovered  my  property?” 

The  chief  smiled  and  pointing  to  Pickles,  said : 

“That  is  the  special  who  so  successfully  managed  your  case. 
To  him,  alone,  you  owe  the  recovery  of  your  property.  There  were 
older  heads  than  his  at  work  on  the  case,  but  while  their  utmost 
skill,  and  they  are  skilful  men,  failed  to  unearth  the  slightest  clue, 
this  little  fellow,  who  heard  your  first  report  to  me,  secured  a  clue 
by  accident,  but  was  shrewd  enough  to  follow  it  week  after  week, 
until  he  located  the  thief  and  led  me  to  him.” 

“What,”  cried  Mrs.  Torrence,  staring  at  the  boy  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  little  boy  was  the  means 
of  my  property  being  recovered?” 

“I  certainly  do,  madam.  But  for  him,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  you  would  ever  have  seen  your  jewels  again.” 

“Oh,  you  dear  little  ragged  man,”  cried  the  happy  woman, 
drawing  him  to  her  and  kissing  him. 

“Oh,  I  say,  ma’am,  let  up  on  dat,”  exclaimed  Pickles,  blushing 
painfully.  “I  aint  no  baby  dat  you  want  to  make  a  break  like  dat 
at  me.” 

“Why,  are  you  offended?  Does  your  mother  never  kiss  you?” 

“I  never  had  no  mudder,  dat  I  knows  of ;  I  ain’t  one  of  de  kind 
of  kids  dat  has  mudders.” 

“Is  your  father  living?” 

“No,  de  of  man  got  croaked  on  de  railroad  ’fore  I  was  old 
enough  to  git  acquainted  wid  him.  I’ve  heard  dat  he  was  a  square 
man,  dough,  an’  I  don’t  Avanter  hear  nobody  say  anything  agin 
him,  see?” 

“Then  you  are  an  orphan.  What  is  your  name?” 

“Pickles.” 

“Oh,  you  must  have  some  other  name.  That  is  but  a  nick  name 
the  boys  have  given  you.  What  is  your  true  name?” 

“Guess  I  ain’t  got  none.  Oh,  hoi’  on.  Hully  gee !  I’d  forgot 
all  about  it.  De  superintendent  at  de  mission  says  my  name  is 
Thomas  P.  Armstrong.” 

“And  what  is  the  P.  for?” 

“Don’t  know,  ma’am,  unless  it’s  Pickles.” 

“Did  you  ever  go  to  school.  Tommy?” 

“Oh,  say,  ma’am,  come  off  wid  yer  Tommy.  W’ats  de  matter 
Avid  Pickles?  Dat  name’s  good  enough  for  me  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
try  to  break  in  anodder  one.  De  boys  ’d  guy  me  till  dere’d  be 
trouble  on  de  street.” 

Graves  Avas  trying  to  keep  from  laughing,  when  he  reminded 
Pickles  that  he  had  not  answered  Mrs.  Torrence’s  question. 

“Yes,  I  go  to  de  mission  school,”  said  the  boy,  “an’  I’ve  caught 
onto  readin’  and  writin’  an’  figgerin’  a  little.” 

Releasing  Pickles,  Mrs.  Torrence  turned  to  the  chief  and  the 
boy  was  glad  to  hurry  out  of  the  office,  to  get  aAvay  from  her 
embarrassing  questions.  Graves  related  all  he  kneAV  of  Pickles’ 
life,  Mrs.  Torrence  listening  Avith  marked  attention. 
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‘‘Do  you  think  he  is  honest?”  she  asked. 

“I  would  trust  him  with  uncounted  gold/’  replied  Graves. 
“He  is  rough  in  his  speech,  through  association  with  the  boys 
of  the  street,  but  he  is  very  bright  and  intelligent,  and,  were  it  not 
for  his  slang,  would  be  a  model  boy.” 

“He  must  be  educated,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  lady  earnestly.  “If 
he  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  will  undertake  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
He  5s  too  bright  a  jewel  to  be  permitted  to  live  forever  in  the 
slough  of  ignorance.  I  believe  he  would  develop  into  a  man  of 
whom  any  mother  might  be  proud.” 

Pickles  was  called  in  and  stood  waiting  with  embarrassment  to 
hear  what  new  phase  the  case  was  about  to  take. 

“Will  you  quit  your  street  life  and  go  to  school?”  said  Mrs. 
Torrence,  taking  his  brown  little  hand  into  hers.  “I  wish  it  and 
I  believe  you  will  do  so  for  your  own  sake.  I  will  get  you  nice 
clothes  and  you  can  come  and  live  with  me  in  my  beautiful  home. 
I  think  you  will  be  very  happy  there.  Will  you  come  ?” 

Tears  came  into  Pickles’  eyes,  which  he  wiped  away  with  a 
corner  of  his  cap.  Such  kindness  was  all  new  to  him  and  his  young 
heart  was  stirred  to  its  utmost  depths.  Love  and  gratitude  were 
names  unknown  to  him,  but  their  meaning  were  both  made  plain 
in  the  soft  tones  of  this  sweet  woman’s  voice. 

“Say,  ma’am,”  he  said,  with  a  perceptible  quiver  in  his  tones, 
“it  would  not  do.  You’re  lettin’  your  goodness  git  away  wid  you. 
I  couldn’t  live  in  no  toney  house,  an’  I  won’t  try  it.  I’d  like  to  go 
to  school  an’  learn  enough  to  be  a  detective  some  day,  but  I’d  rudder 
live  in  de  mission  wid  de  oder  kids.” 

“Knowing  the  street  waifs  as  I  do,”  said  Graves  thoughtfully, 
“I  can  fully  appreciate  our  little  friend’s  feelings.  He  has  never 
known  a  home  but  the  one  he  mentions.  If  taken  from  that  and 
placed  amid  finer  surroundings,  he  would  be  extremely  unhappy. 
If  you  desire  to  educate  him,  I  am  willing  to  look  after  him  and 
see  that  he  is  well  cared  for  at  the  Home  until  the  rough  crust  is 
broken  and  education  begins  to  direct  his  taste  into  higher  channels. 
After  he  is  once  started  on  the  educational  course,  he  will  tire  of 
his  rough  life,  and  I  have  an  idea  he  will  spend  more  time  here,  at 
the  station,  where  we  all  think  a  great  deal  of  him,  than  on  the 
streets,  with  his  old  associates,  and  will  eventually  consider  your 
proposition  to  give  him  a  home  more  favorably.” 

“No  doubt  you  are  right  and,  henceforth,  I  will  regard  him 
as  my  charge,  even  though  he  does  not  want  to  live  with  me.” 

She  looked  at  Pickles  with  an  encouraging  smile  as  she  spoke 
the  last  words,  but  Pickles  was  so  embarrassed  he  could  not  meet 
her  gaze. 

“De  chief’s  give  you  de  square  talk,  ma’am,”  he  said,  with 
much  feeling.  “  ’Tain’t  ’cause  I  don’t  t’ink  you’re  dead  straight 
dat  I  don’t  want  to  hang  up  wid  you.  I  never  had  nobody  talk  so 
good  to  me  afore,  in  all  my  life,  an  it  breaks  me  all  up.  I  like  you 
a  whole  lot,  but  I  ain’t  built  to  do  no  dude  kid  act  in  a  swell  house.” 

“My  dear  child,  I  know  3^011  will  some  day  regard  me  as  a 
mother  and  learn  to  love  me  as  one.  I  onh^  want  to  do  what  is 
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best  for  you.  Mr.  Graves  will  look  after  you,  for  a  time,  until 
you  are  willing  to  come  and  live  with  me.  You  will  try  to  do 
whatever  he  tells  you,  'won’t  you,  dear,  and  not  associate  with 
wicked  boys  who  steal  and  tell  falsehoods.” 

“I’ll  buckle  down  an’  do  my  level  best,  ma’am.  I’ll  do  jest  what 
de  chief  tells  me.” 

“I  am  sure  you  will,  Tom.  There,  there,  you  must  learn 
to  like  that  name,  for  Pickles  is  really  not  a  sweet  name  for  a  boy, 
and  such  a  nice  boy.” 

She  held  a  whispered  conversation  with  the  chief  and,  taking 
a  check  book  from  the  reticule  which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  filled 
out  two  blanks,  then,  turning  to  Pickles,  she  said : 

“Tom,  the  chief  says  you  alone  are  entitled  to  the  reward  I 
offered  for  the  recovery  of  my  property.  Take  this  check,  my  boy. 
It  is  made  payable  to  Thomas  P.  Armstrong  and  is  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  is  all  yours.” 

The  boy  took  the  proferred  paper,  his  eyes  wide  open  with 
astonishment.  He  scanned  it  closely,  looked  at  the  lady,  then  at 
the  chief.  He  rubbed  the  traces  of  tears  from  his  eyes  and  again 
stared  at  the  precious  paper.  There  was  a  queer,  eager  look  in  his 
bright  face  as  he  asked  : 

“Is  dis  dead  square,  chief?” 

“It  is  all  right,  my  boy.” 

“An’  kin  I  go  to  de  bank  an’  git  de  stuff  on  dis  check?  Git  a 
t’ousand  cases  in  clean  cash  right  in  my  fist?” 

“Yes,  if  I  go  with  you  to  identify  you,  but  you  won’t  want  that. 
You  must  deposit  your  check  in  the  bank  and  you  will  receive  a  check 
book,  like  the  one  Mrs.  Torrence  has,  then  you  can  draw  the  money 
as  you  need  it.  Why,  you  are  rich.  Pickles.  You  have  a  thousand 
dollars ;  all  your  own  and  you  will  never  have  to  sell  another  paper 
or  black  another  shoe,  as  I  promised  you.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  opened  wider  and  when  the  full  realization  of 
his  riches  burst  upon  him  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  finally  gave 
utterance  to  the  emotion  which  swayed  his  soul  in  the  two  emphatic 
\vords : 

“HULLY  GEE !” 

“Plave  you  nothing  to  say  to  Mrs.  Torrence,  for  her  generosity. 
Pickles?”’  asked  the  chief,  laughing. 

“I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  a  song  to  sing  her,  chief,”  replied 
the  boy.  “Yer  de  squarest  dame  I  ever  jarred  up  against,  ma’am, 
an’  I  like  you  better’ll  I  ever  liked  anybody  afore  in  all  my  life. 
Yer  straight  goods,  clean  t’rough,  an’  I’ll  do  anyt’ing  in  de  world 
you  ask  me  to  do.  I’ll  go  to  school  an’  squat  right  down  to  work 
from  de  drop  of  de  flag.” 

“That  is  right,  my  dear.  Mr.  Graves  will  get  you  new  clothing 
and  anything  else  you  may  need.  I  have  given  him  another  check 
to  be  used  for  your  benefit  and  we  will  arrange,  after  you  are  nicely 
dressed,  what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

She  then  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  prisoner  and  he  was 
brought  into  the  office.  She  had  never  seen  the  man  before  and 
when  questioned  as  to  his  crime  he  maintained  a  stubborn  silence. 
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As  he  is  no  longer  necessary  ,  to  this  story,  it  can  be  briefly 
stated  that  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  prison, 
Pickles  being  the  leading  witness  against  him. 

Pickles  was  fitted  out  with  neat  new  clothing  and  when  thus 
attired,  with  his  hair  nicely  trimmed,  the  chief  vowed  he  was  the 
handsomest  boy  in  Chicago.  The  little  fellow  was  very  proud  of 
the  detective  work  he  had  done  and  strutted  about  among  the  of¬ 
ficers  with  the  independence  of  a  lord. 

On  consultation  with  the  chief,  the  boy’s  benefactress  decided 
it  was  best  to  secure  a  private  tutor  for  him  until  he  should  become 
sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies  to  enter  a  regular  school.  A 
young  lady  was  employed  who  would  receive  him  into  her  own  home 
and  thither,  at  a  stated  hour,  he  went  daily  to  recite  his  lessons.  The 
chief  secured  for  him  a  pleasant  room  and  board  with  the  family 
of  a  favorite  officer,  a  man  whose  record  was  irreproachable  and 
whose  influence  over  Pickles  was  the  best.  There  Pickles  could  be 
found,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  diligently  poring  over  his 
lessons.  The  new  conditions  surrounding  him  seemed  to  awaken  in 
him  new  aims  and  he  avoided  his  old  haunts  and  associations,  spend¬ 
ing  all  his  leisure  time  with  his  blue-coated  friends  at  the  station. 

A  few  days  after  he  began  his  studies  he  went  to  Mrs.  Tor¬ 
rence’s  home  at  her  request.  She  was  highly  pleased  with  the  great 
change  in  her  little  protege  and,  after  complimenting  him  on  his  im¬ 
proved  appearance,  she  said : 

‘‘Now  that  you  are  a  new  boy,  my  dear,  you  are  going  to  leave 
the  old  life  behind  you.  I  know  that  you  will  do  something  to 
please  me,  also,  will  you  not?  It  is  a  very  slight  request  for  me  to 
make ;  only  that  you  will  throw  away  the  name  of  Pickles,  as  you  did 
your  old  clothes,  and  make  all  your  friends  call  you  Tom.  It  is  so 
much  more  becoming  to  you  than  ‘Pickles.’  ” 

“De  chief  an’  me  settled  dat  yesterday,”  he  replied.  “I  tol’  him 
de  cranky  name,  somehow,  didn’t  fit  de  new  togs,  an’  he  said  dat 
you  didn’t  like  it,  so  I  tol’  him  I  was  Thomas  P.  Armstrong  an’  de 
bloke  dat’d  call  me  ‘Pickles’  now’d  insult  me.  When  I  went  to  de 
station  dis  mornin’  de  cops  all  called  me  Tom,  an’  I’m  givin’  it  to 
you  straight,  ma’am,  when  I  say  dat  de  new  name  has  got  me  stuck 
on  it.” 

“That  is  good.  And  now  there’s  another  thing  I  want  to  ask 
you.  Just  as  fast  as  you  can,  try  to  quit  using  slang  words,  won’t 
you.” 

“Dat’s  de  only  kind  o’  talk  I’m  onto,  ma’am.  If  I’d  put  de 
kibosh  on  dat.  I’d  be  a  dummy  an’  have  to  make  signs.” 

Mrs.  Torrence  could  not  repress  her  inclination  to  laugh,  but 
she  said  as  gravely  as  she  could : 

“I  know  it,  my  dear  boy.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  talk  as 
you  do,  but  you  can,  by  a  little  effort,  master  the  bad  habit  and  use 
nice  language.  Your  teacher  will  help  you  to  do  that.  Do  you 
like  her?” 

“Like  her?  Say,  she’s  a  honey,  ma’am.  Dare’s  jest  de  hunk¬ 
iest  little  woman  I  ever  struck.  Like  her?  You  jest  let  some  seed 
say  a  word  agin  her,  an’  you’ll  see  how  much  I  like  her.  She  talks 
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to  me  jest  like  we  was  chums,  an’  what  she  can’t  make  a  kid  under- 
stan’  in  de  books  ain’t  in  ’em  at  all.  Me  an’  de  teacher’s  all  snooks, 
you  bet.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that,  Tom.  Just  work  real  hard  now  and  try 
your  best  to  learn.  You  will  see  how  easy  it  all  comes  to  a  willing 
boy.” 

Tom  remained  all  that  afternoon  and  went  away  more  than  ever 
in  love  with  his  benefactress. 

“Poor  little  savage,”  thought  Mrs.  Torrence,  as  she  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  “His  has  been  a  cheerless  life,  with  not  one  ray  of 
love  to  warm  his  desolate  little  heart.  He  is  an  uncut  diamond  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  mental  lapidary  will  be  transformed  into  a  gem 
which  all  will  admire.” 

The  days  passed  swiftly  for  the  reclaimed  waif.  An  inordinate 
desire  for  knowledge  seemed  to  fire  his  young  soul.  The  street 
lost  all  attractiveness  for  him  and  he  pored  over  his  books  with  a 
diligence  which  proclaimed  his  great  hunger  for  learning.  His 
teacher  was  delighted  with  his  progress  and  the  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement  she  lavished  upon  him,  nerved  him  to  still  greater 
efforts  to  master  the  lessons  she  gave  him. 

CHAPTER  V. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  Margy.  One  day,  after  his 
rise  in  life,  Tom,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  was  walking  down  State 
street,  contrasting  his  present  position  with  that  of  a  few  weeks 
before,  when  he  had  darted  hither  and  thither  among  that  throng, 
crying  his  papers.  To  his  intense  satisfaction  he  noticed  that  none 
of  his  old  associates  recognized  him  in  his  new  apparel.  On  the 
corner  of  Jackson  street  he  met  one  of  his  policemen  friends  and 
stopped  to  talk  with  him. 

“Dan,  have  you  seen  Margy  this  morning?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Tom,  me  bye,  I  saw  her  cross  Shtate  street  down  by 
.Adams  half  an  hour  ago.  V/hat  do  you  want  with  a  shtrate  girrul 
for  a  swateheart  now?  Sure,  it’s  higher  you  must  be  lookin’.” 

“I  wouldn’t  give  Margy  for  all  the  swell  girls  on  Prairie 
Av’nue,”  replied  Tom.  “She  ain’t  my  sweetheart,  neider,  but  I’m 
her  friend,  an’  don’  let  that  escape  yer  memory.  Margy ’s  a  torrer- 
bred,  if  she  is  a  limpy,  an’  wears  ol’  clo’es.” 

Pie  hastened  on  and  found  her  at  the  corner  indicated  by  the 
policeman.  A  glad  cry  escaped  her  lips  when  she  recognized  him, 
then,  noting  his  changed  appearance,  she  drew  back  as  if  half  afraid 
of  him.  He  could  see  that  all  had  not  gone  well  with  her.  Her 
eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  weeping,  and  her  pale  face  wore  a 
haggard  look  which  denoted  suffering.  Tom  grasped  her  hand 
warmly,  his  face  suffused  with  smiles  and,  being  assured  by  his 
hearty  greeting,  that  good  clothes  and  good  fortune  had  not  changed 
his  friendship  for  her,  the  little  cripple  clung  lovingly  to  him,  and 
in  her  own  way  complimented  him  on  his  handsome  appearance. 

“Wat’s  hurtin’  you,  Margy,”  said  Pickles.  “You  look  all  broke 
-  up  an’  you’ve  been  blubbering.  Has  de  kids  been  ’busin’  you  ?” 

“No,  Pickles,”  she  replied,  “it  ain’t  de  kids,  it’s  mamma.  Oh, 
she  is  so  sick  now,  an’  stays  in  bed  all  the  time,  an’  coughs  just  awful. 
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Fve  had  bad  luck  with  my  papers.  I  get  stuck  nearly  every  day  an’ 
I  can’t  git  her  anything  she  kin  eat.  Oh,  Pickles,  I’m  afraid — 
afraid — she’s  going  to  die.” 

The  little  one  wept  bitterly  and  Tom  drew  his  coat  sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  forgetting  that,  in  his  new  life,  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
handkerchief. 

'‘Die,”  he  exclaimed;  "not  much,  she  won’t.  You’re  drawin’ 
it  down  too  heavy,  girlie.  De  ol’  lady  may  be  out  of  sorts  on  account 
of  de  bad  wedder,  an’  slim  grub,  but  she  ain’t  a  goin’  to  jump  de 
game  yet.  I  came  a  huntin’  you  a  purpose  to  give  you  dis  Christmas 
gift  of  a  dollar,  an’  I  want  yer  to  hustle  right  off  an’  get  your  mud- 
der  some  squar  chuck.” 

In  spite  of  herself  Margy  smiled. 

"This  isn’t  Christmas,  Pickles,”  she  said.  "It’s  a  long,  long¬ 
time  till  Christmas.” 

"Dis  is  the  dollar  I  saved  up  to  give  you  las’  Christmas  an’  for¬ 
got  all  about  it.  You  yus’.  take  it  an’  skate  away  an’  get  yer  mudder 
w’at  she  needs  an’  I’ll  see  you  agin  dis  evenin’.” 

He  forced  the  coin  into  her  hesitating  hand  and  ran  away  be¬ 
fore  she  could  utter  her  thanks.  Hastening  to  the  police  station  he 
burst  in  on  the  chief,  exclaiming : 

"Say,  I  want  3^er  to  fix  me  a  check  on  my  welt’  fur  ten  dollars ; 
I  got  to  have  it,  too,  an’  no  conundrums  must  be  asked,  but  it’s  dead 
straight.” 

"What  do  you  want  to  buy,  Tom?  Ten  dollars  is  by  far  the 
largest  sum  you  have  ever  asked  for.” 

"Chief,  please  give  me  de  check  an’  don’t  make  no  catechism 
breaks  at  me,  fur  I  tell  3^011,  it’s  dead  square.  I  won’t  blow  it  on 
no  foolishness.  You  jes’  trust  me  dis  time,  an’  I’ll  do  de  dead 
square  t’ing  wid  de  stuff.” 

The  earnest,  serious  expression  on  the  boy’s  face  assured  the 
officer  it  was  for  no  foolish,  selfish  purpose  that  he  desired  the 
money,  and  after  a  little  reflection  he  handed  Tom  a  ten  dollar  bill 
with  this  remark : 

"I  will  trust  you,  Tom.  I’ll  lend  3^011  ten  dollars  and  fix  the 
check  some  other  time.” 

As  Tom  hurriedly  left  the  office  Graves  called  one  of  his  men 
to  him,  saying : 

"Shadow  that  boy;  ascertain  where  he  goes  and  report  his 
movements  to  me.” 

A  moment  later  the  keen-eyed  officer  had  Tom  in  sight.  Reach¬ 
ing  State  street  he  sped  along  that  busy  thoroughfare  to  Twelfth 
and  darted  into  an  alley-way  between  two  wretched  tenement  houses. 
The  officer  was  close  upon  him  and,  when  on  reaching  the  passage 
way,  he  peeped  within  and  saw  the  boy  enter  a  doorway  in  the  rear 
of  the  house.  Moving  softly  along  the  area,  and  finding  the  door 
slightly  ajar,  he  bent  down  to  listen. 

"Yes,  Pickles,  I  am  very  ill,”  he  heard  a  feeble  voice  say;  "so  ill 
that  I  fear  I  shall  never  get  up  again.  I  must  thank  your,  my  dear 
little  friend,  for  all  you  have  done  for  myself  and  my  little  crippled 
girl.  Oh,  Pickles,  what  will  become  of  Margy  if  I  am  called  away?” 
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‘'Don’t  you  worry  about  Margy,”  replied  a  voice  which  the 
detective  recognized  as  Pickles’.  “In  de  fust  place,  you  ain’t  a  goin’ 
ter  play  quits  yet,  but  if  you  do.  I’ll  see  dat  de  girl  is  all  right.  I’m 
rich  now;  got  a  t’ousand  dollars  in  de  bank  an’  dat’d  keep  Margy 
square  wid  de  world  for  a  long  time.” 

The  boy  then  told  her  of  his  good  fortune  and  concluded  by 
saying : 

“W’en  Margy  told  me  she  had  bad  luck  an’  dat  you  wus  sick,  I 
went  to  de  chief  an’  got  dis  ten  dollars,  an’  when  you  git  dat  all 
bio  wed  in  I  can  git  more.  De  chief  doesn’t  know  what  I  wanted  it 
fur,  an’  nobody  ’ll  know  it  but  you  an’  me,  and  you  jest  take  it,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  an’  git  somet’ing  fit  ter  eat  an’  some  medicine.” 

The  officer  heard  the  woman’s  muttered  thanks  but,  as  she  con¬ 
tinued  speaking  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  he  failed  to  catch  her 
further  words.  He  bent  his  ear  closer  and  although  he  could  hear 
the  earnest  tones  of  the  sick  woman,  the  words  were  unintelligible, 
so  he  cautiously  pushed  the  door  open  a  little  further  and  peeped  in. 

Kneeling  by  the  bed  side,  their  faces  buried  in  the  covering, 
were  Tom  and  Margy.  One  of  the  white  thin  hands  of  the  sick 
woman  rested  on  the  boy’s  bared  head.  The  white  face  of  the  in¬ 
valid  was  turned,  uplifted,  toward  heaven  and  the  words  which 
the  detective  had  vainly  endeavored  to  catch  were  words  of  prayer. 

The  officer  turned  away  with  a  queer  lump  in  his  throat  and 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  had  become  almost  indifferent  to  suffering, 
so  much  of  it  had  he  witnessed.  From  the  woman’s  rehearsal  of  all 
Tom  had  done  to  relieve  the  wants  of  herself  and  little  crippled 
daughter,  the  detective  had  secured  many  facts  about  Pickles,  un¬ 
known  at  headquarters,  and  the  chief’s  eyes  were  not  suffering  from 
drought  as  he  listened  to  the  report  of  his  officer. 

When  the  detective  had  finished  his  story,  the  chief  called  for 
his  buggy  and  drove  quickly  to  Mrs.  Torrence’s  residence  on  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  To  her  he  related  all  he  had  learned  by  the  report  of 
the  detective  he  had  sent  to  shadow  the  boy’s  movements. 

“The  noble  little  fellow,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Torrence  enthusias¬ 
tically.  “He  has  a  heart  of  gold  and  I  am  sure  that  when  we  shall 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  from  him  the  rough  crusting  of  the 
streets,  we  will  find  that  we  have  reclaimed  a  jewel  which  will  one 
day  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Give  me  that  poor  woman’s 
address,  sir.  I  must  not  permit  our  boy  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
our  afflicted  friends.” 

“If  it  is  your  wish,  Mrs.  Torrence,  I  can  look  after  the  woman 
and  relieve  her  wants.  She  lives  in  a  very  rough  portion  of  the  city 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  inconvenience  yourself  by 
giving  the  matter  your  personal  attention.” 

“I  prefer  to  go  myself.  She  may  need  womanly  sympathy  as 
greatly  as  bodily  care,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  look  her  up  and 
minister  to  her  wants.  Besides,  she  is  our  boy’s  friend,  you  know, 
and  I  want  to  encourage  him  in  such  work  as  this.” 

So,  true  to  her  word,  she  went  the  next  morning  to  the  address 
given  her  by  the  chief.  She  shuddered  as  she  hurried  along  the 
filthy  passageway ;  her  sympathetic  heart  was  troubled  by  the  thought 
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that  some  of  God’s  unfortunate  creatures  were  compelled  to  drag 
through  a  life  of  misery  amid  such  squalid  surroundings. 

Her  knock  at  the  door  was  quickly  answered  by  Margy,  who 
stepped  back  in  awe  when  she  saw  so  fine  a  visitor  at  her  door. 

“Good  morning,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Torrence,  noting  the  little 
girl’s  refined  look  in  spite  of  her  lowly  state.  “I  heard  your  mamma 
was  sick  and  I  have  come  to  see  her.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  mamma  is  just  awful  sick,”  said  the  child,  re¬ 
gaining  her  confidence  and  self-possession,  as  she  led  the  way  to 
her  mother’s  bedside. 

“You  must  pardon  my  intrusion,”  said  the  visitor  as  the  wistful, 
death-dimming  eyes  were  turned  toward  her  face.  “I  learned  of 
your  illness  today  and  called  to  offer  you  my  sympathy,  and  such  aid 
as  you  may  require.” 

“Are  you  from  the  mission  ?”  asked  the  invalid,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

“The  mission  of  Humanity,  yes.  I  came  as  one  who  believes 
it  the  duty  of  every  woman,  blessed  with  health  and  plenty,  to  ren¬ 
der  aid  to  her  sisters  upon  whom  the  hand  of  affliction  or  want  has 
been  laid;  besides,  you  must  look  upon  me  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
even  a  friend,  for  my  boy’s  sake.” 

“Your  boy?  Whom?” 

“Thomas  Armstrong,  better  known, perhaps,  as  Pickles,”  replied 
Mrs.  Torrence,  with  a  smile.  Then  she  related  the  causes  which 
led  to  her  visit  and  of  her  relationship  with  Tom. 

“God  bless  that  noble  little  boy,”  exclaimed  the  invalid  fer¬ 
vently.  “Oh,  I  am  so  glad  he  has  fallen  into  good  hands,  for  he  is 
all  that  is  brave  and  noble  and  true.” 

Then  with  much  feeling  she  related  the  incidents  of  the  day 
on  which  the  boy  had  taken  Margy  to  breakfast  and  of  how  his  ad¬ 
venture  on  that  morning  had  led  to  his  friendship  with  Graves. 

“And  only  yesterday,”  she  continued,  “he  met  Margy  on  the 
street.  Learning  from  her  of  my  serious  illness  and  utter  destitution, 
he  compelled  her  to  take  a  dollar  which  I  very  much  fear  he  had 
desired  to  use  for  some  other  purpose,  and  an  hour  later,  came 
here  with  ten  dollars  which  he  laughingly  said  he  had  drawn  from 
his  private  bank  account;  bless  his  heart.” 

A  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized  her  at  this  point  and  Mrs.  Tor¬ 
rence  raised  her  in  her  arms  till  it  was  over,  when  she  sank  back 
exhausted  and  unable  to  speak. 

“You  must  have  immediate  attention,”  cried  Mrs.  Torrence, 
seeing  how  seriously  ill  the  poor  woman  really  was.  “I  will  go  to 
the  nearest  physician  and  bring  him  at  once.” 

The  invalid  made  a  desperate  effort  to  speak,  and  at  last,  in  a 
feeble  whisper,  gasped : 

“I  fear  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  aid.  I  am  dying — 
dying !  and  what  will  become  of  my  poor  cripple  girl  ?” 

“You  need  feel  no  apprehension  on  her  account,  my  poor 
friend,”  said  Mrs.  Torrence,  tenderly  taking  the  thin  wasted  hand. 
“I  promise  you  she  shall  be  well  cared  for;  but  you  must  not  give 
way  to  this  morbid  feeling.  I’ll  have  a  physician  here  in  a  few 
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moments  and  Tm  sure  he  will  afford  you  prompt  relief.  Little  girl, 
you  must  stay  closely  by  your  mamma  till  I  return.’' 

Though  she  felt  it  was  fruitless,  Mrs.  Torrence  hastened  away 
in  search  of  a  physician.  Fortunately  she  found  one  in  his  office 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  at  Mrs.  Edwards’s  bedside. 

It  needed  but  a  glance  for  the  experienced  doctor  to  tell  that 
the  sufferer  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill ;  indeed,  the  cold 
hand  of  death  was  already  upon  her. 

As  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Torrence  bent  above  the  bed  another 
severe  fit  of  coughing  convulsed  the  worn  frame  and  the  invalid 
sank  back  utterly  prostrated. 

“My  child,  Margy,”  she  gasped. 

“The  little  one  was  quickly  at  the  bedside  and  with  a  look  of 
unutterable  love  battling  with  the  death  glaze  in  her  eyes,  the  mother 
said : 

“Mamma  must  go  away,  darling,  away  to  heaven  where  she  will 
not  be  sick  or  in  pain  any  more  and  she  will  wait  there  for  her  dar¬ 
ling,  brave  little  girl.  I  will  be  well  and  happy  with  dear  Jesus  who 
is  calling  me  home.  You  have  been  a  noble,  loving  little  daughter; 
you  have  worked  very  hard  in  storm  and  sunshine  that  your  poor 
sick  mother  might  live  and  if  you  will  always  be  good  the  dear 
Lord  will  not  part  us  forever;  only  for  a  little  while.  Pray  to  him 
every  night  and  try  to  be  always  as  good  as  you  have  been  all  your 
poor  afflicted  life.  Kiss  mamma  once  more,  and  when  she  goes  to 
sleep  do  not  cry,  for  she  will  be  free  from  suffering  and  at  rest — 
forever.” 

The  little  one  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother’s  neck,  cry¬ 
ing  piteously : 

“Oh,  no,  no,  don’t  die,  mamma,  and  leave  me  here  all  alone.  I 
will  be  so  ’fraid  when  you’re  gone.  Ask  dear  Jesus  to  let  me  go 
with  you.  I  know  he  will  if  you  will  ask  him.” 

“No,  darling,  he  has  yet  work  for  you  to  do  on  earth.  Mamma 
will  watch  over  you  and  this  good  lady  will  see  that  you  are  cared 
for.” 

The  little  one  raised  herself  from  the  emaciated  form  and  fixing 
her  tearful  eyes  on  Mrs.  Torrence’s  face,  asked : 

“Will  you  be  my  mammia  ?” 

“Yes,  darling,”  replied  the  good  woman,  “I  will  be  your  mother, 
and  God  helping  me  a  good  mother.” 

Reaching  down  she  kissed  the  upturned,  childish  lips  and  Margy 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck,  clung  to  her,  sobbing. 

The  lips  of  the  dying  woman  moved  and  the  doctor,  bending 
over  her,  caught  the  whispered  words : 

“Thank  God.” 

For  five  minutes  all  was  still,  then  the  doctor  turned  and  whis¬ 
pered  a  word  in  Mrs.  Torrence’s  ear. 

Lifting  Margy  gently  in  her  arms,  she  said  : 

“Come,  darling,  I  want  vou  to  go  out  with  me  a  little  while. 
Mamma  is  sleeping.” 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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The  New  Philosophy. 

Some  Ideas  of  Right-Thinking;  as  Applied  to  Music* 

By  MRS*  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY. 

HE  CRY  of  the  educational  world  today  is  “from  witli- 
in  outward”  and  progressive  thinkers  are  seeking  the 
way.  With  painful  and  elaborate  effort,  mankind  is 
seeking  to  be  natural. 

One  said  long  ago,  “Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow.”  Man  looked,  scoffed  and  went  on  toiling  and 
spinning,  he  did  not  “consider”  or  if  he  considered 
he  forgot,  and  “clapped  his  soul  into  jail.”  As  the  lily 
grows  from  within  outward,  the  mediums  of  communication  from 
man  to  man  grew.  The  method  of  creation  is  evolution. 

The  spirit  of  man,  ever  set  towards  expression,  found  its  first 
vernacular  in  the  gesture  language  of  the  face. 

Something  within  the  organism  of  primeval  man  must  com¬ 
municate  with  the  world  about  it,  and  the  first  conscious  or  sub¬ 
conscious  discovery  of  this  something  was  a  responsive  instrument 
at  hand,  the  body.  From  the  dawn  of  the  race  to  this  day,  each 
infant  in  the  cradle  has  rediscovered  the  subtle  language  of  gesture. 
From  within  outward  to  its  little  face  come  the  initial  signs  of  a 
soul. 

The  second  medium  of  communication  was  sound.  It  is  to 
this  language  that  we  shall  give  attention  in  these  fragmentary  notes. 

From  the  single  cry  of  joy  or  pain,  from  the  repetitions  and 
intonations  demanded  by  variations  in  suffering,  satisfaction  and 
ecstacy,  came  the  language  of  tone. 

From  the  intonations  of  the  savage,  the  world  about  him  per¬ 
ceived  a  kinship,  and  the  vernacular  of  sound  was  born  as  a  lan¬ 
guage. 

From  the  tones  and  cries  of  the  infant  the  world  about  him 
comprehends  his  ecstacies  and  pains.  His  language  is  tone.  We 
find  that  “What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  race.” 
“When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child”  applies  to  both  individual 
and  race.  It  is  indeed  a  far  reach  from  the  first  inarticulate  sound 
of  the  savage  to  the  starry  firmament  of  a  Beethoven  Symphony, 
but  it  is  a  steady,  unwavering  evolution  of  the  inner  man  to  the 
outer,  an  uninterrupted  expression  of  the 

“One  God,  one  law,  one  element 
And  one  far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

Man  is  made  to  sing.  He  is  made  to  be  a  player  of  instru¬ 
ments.  In  his  throat  he  has  a  harp — the  larynx,  strung  with  two 
strings  or  vocal  chords.  Upon  the  nature  of  the  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  which  pass  out  over  these  chords  in  breath  depends  his  song 
and  speech.  Modelled  upon  this  harp  in  the  throat  are  all  the  in¬ 
struments  upon  which  man  plays.  The  nature  of  the  thought  and 
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feeling  which  pass  out  over  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  arms,  hands 
and  fingers  decides  the  nature  of  his  playing. 

We,  today,  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages.  Crystallized  upon  ‘'bits 
of  paper  with  traces  of  black  ink,”  in  symbols  called  notes,  are  the 
thoughts  and  experiences,  the  life  and  gifts  of  some  of  the  broad¬ 
est  hearts  and  keenest  intellects  God  has  ever  “set  loose  in  the 
world.”  In  these  notes  lies  the  soul  of  the  masters.  The  best 
that  these  men  thought  and  dreamed  is  written  there.  From  “the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  (and  sung)  in  the  world”  each 
succeeding  generation  is  to  learn. 

To  study  a  composition  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  or  Chopin  and  even 
of  the  minor  composers  is  to  open  a  letter  from  a  friend.  To  read 
it  is  to  have  revealed  to  one  an  experience  of  a  human  soul  with 
the  Infinite.  It  is  to  gain  some  new  message  from  the  fountain 
of  all  beauty  and  truth.  It  is  to  find  the  life  and  faculty  of  the  com¬ 
poser  lying  there. 

The  question  for  students  of  music  to  ask  themselves  is  “Am 
I  reading  this  letter,  this  message  which  is  to  help  me  on  my  jour¬ 
ney  through  life,  or  am  I  merely  reading  notes,  hieroglyphics,  and 
not  discovering  the  message?” 

This  test  may  be  put  to  the  merest  novice  in  the  study  of  music, 
to  the  youngest  child,  and  the  weary,  weary  student  of  many  years 
may  with  great  profit,  apply  it  to  herself. 

Each  phrase  of  music,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex, 
has  something  back  of  it  which  is  more  than  notes,  more  than  tone. 
This  something  back  of  all  is  what  we  are  to  perceive  and  make 
our  own. 

From  within  outward,  from  perception  to  expression  is  the  way 
of  growth  for  the  student  of  music  as  well  as  for  the  composer. 

Music,  which  is  rythm,  melody  and  harmony  is  natural  to  all 
who  love  it.  It  is  not  to  be  put  into  heart  and  head,  but  to  be  evolved 
from  them. 

Music  is  in  the  heart.  Technique,  all  technique  is  in  the  mind. 
That  splendid  master  of  thought,  Carlyle,  never  made  a  truer  state¬ 
ment  than  this,  ''Understanding  is  the  hand  that  can  handle  any 
tool.”  Understanding  is  the  hand  that  can  master  all  the  intricacies 
of  technique. 

Power,  flexibility,  dexterity,  freedom,  elegance  of  touch, 
beauty  of  tone,  all  the  shadings  of  tone,  are  in  the  understanding. 
They  never  have  been  learned  and  never  will  be  learned  through 
the  fingers,  and  vocal  chords.  When  these  conditions  of  technique 
have  become  the  possession  of  one  who  has  “practised”  mechan¬ 
ically,  they  have  become  so  in  spite  of  mechanical  practice,  it  is  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God. 

The  office  of  the  teacher  of  music  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  human  privileges,  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  and  recognition  of 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  student,  the  noble  sentiment  which  a 
master  has  clothed  in  melody,  and  which,  if  understood,  awakens 
a  corresponding  melody  in  the  heart  and  becomes  of  permanent 
value  in  the  building  of  character. 

Modern  psychologists  have  discovered  that  each  thought  and 
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each  pulse-beat  have  a  strict  connection  with,  and  permanent  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  character  and  physical  organism  of  the  individual. 

An  understanding  of  this  law  should  cause  each  hour  devoted 
to  the  study  of  music,  practice  hour  and  lesson  hour,  to  be  an  in¬ 
terval  of  delight  and  lasting  benefit. 

They  should  be  hours  of  sweet,  beautiful  growth,  the  pleas¬ 
antest  and  most  helpful  times  of  the  day.  If  at  one  time  more  than 
another,  we  are  to  “consider  the  lilies,”  it  is  in  the  study  of  music. 

To  pass  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  music  with  dread  and 
hatred  in  the  heart,  with  anxiety  and  fear  uppermost  in  the  mind,, 
to  pass  the  time  in  mechanical  drudgery,  in  the  practice  of  “exer¬ 
cises”  or  in  the  use  of  dumb  key-boards  is  to  stupefy  the  mind,  drive 
music  from  the  heart,  and  seriously  injure  the  nervous  system.  It 
is  to  cause  spiritual  paralysis  and  in  the  fatalest  way,  to  miss  alto¬ 
gether  the.  secret,  the  charm,  the  benefit  of  one  of  God’s  most 
divine  gifts. 

Pitiful,  pathetic,  yes,  even  tragic,  is  the  fact  that  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  music  students  in  our  land,  so  few  become  a 
positive  power  for  good  in  the  world,  so  few  even  make  life  more 
comely  with  their  music.  Spiritual  paralysis,  as  far  as  music  is  con¬ 
cerned,  often  resulting  in  physical  paralysis,  is  the  experience  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  piano  students  out  of  each  thousand  of  the 
last  half  century.  These  students  have,  many  of  them,  become 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  for  their  children  they  will  have  none  of 
it.  These  fathers  and  mothers  are  children  in  the  wilderness  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  help.  With  each  year  the  cry  grows  louder  and  stronger, 
“Give  us  music,  music,  not  drudgery,  give  us  something  to  inspire 
the  child  that  ‘this  little  gleam  of  time  between  two  eternities’  may 
not  be  made  hideous.” 

There  is  hope  in  the  world  of  music.  It  is  not  Godless,  it  is 
not  effete,  even  the  world  of  piano-playing.  Occasionally  a  bright 
star  rises  on  the  horizon  to  give  us  cheer  and  to  tell  us  that  wonder 
and  greatness  abide  in  it  still. 

The  obscurations  of  real  music  are  the  “methods”  and 
“methods,”  are  passing.  With  their  going  mankind  is  again  be¬ 
ginning  to  sing  and  to  play.  The  world  is  learning  that  the  easiest 
way  is  the  best  way,  in  music  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  learning 
what  primeval  man  discovered,  viz :  that  the  body  is  an  instru¬ 
ment,  a  responsive  instrument. 

The  work  of  Wm.  Lawrence  Tomlins,  of  Frank  Damrosch, 
of  Frank  Tubbs,  and  others,  has  come  in  response  to  a  demand. 

The  tide  is  set  once  again,  towards  music  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  inner  being,  and  as  evolution  goes  on,  humanity  will 
understand  what  Browning  meant  when  he  said  of  music : 

“But  here  is  the  finger  of  God, 

A  flash  of  the  will  that  can.” 
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The  Territorial  Days  of  Colorado. 

By  CLARA  JOSLYN  CAGWIN. 

This  essay  won  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Miss 
Cagwin  is  a  Denver  girl  and  in  writing  of  her  native  state  has  brought  to  light  much 
of  the  romance,  typical  of  early  days  of  most  of  the  western  states. 

NIQUE  AND  INTERESTING  as  were  the  characters 
who  played  their  parts  in  the  first  scene  of  the  great 
drama  of  Colorado's  history — that  period  preceding 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Rockies — still  more  so 
were  those  in  the  second  period  of  her  progress.  Ex¬ 
citing  as  were  the  events  and  adventures  of  her  colon¬ 
ization,  more  romantic  were  those  of  her  civilization. 

In  February,  1858,  W.  Green  Russell  left  his  home 
in  Georgia  with  seven  men  bound  for  the  then  wild  Rocky  Mountain 
country  in  quest  of  gold.  These  daring  explorers  were  the  van  of 
the  grand  army  that  presently  followed  to  glean  the  precious  de¬ 
posits  they  had  been  the  first  to  discover.  Russell  and  his  party  ar¬ 
rived  at  Cherry  Creek,  but  three  days’  anxious  search  brought  no 
better  reward  than  a  very  meagre  quantity  of  gold  particles,  shadows 
of  the  substance  they  were  seeking,  but  still  to  them  an  evidence  that 
gold  v/as  somewhere  in  that  region;  and  they  resolved  to  prospect 
thoroughly.  Russell  declared  firmly  his  purpose  to  prospect  the 
country  ‘‘even  if  he  did  it  alone;”  and  to  that  end  he  worked  with 
untiring  patience.  As  a  reward,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
the  point  where  he  first  stopped,  he  found  in  the  sands  golden  re¬ 
turns  so  valuable  as  to  induce  the  whole  party  to  become  settlers  on 
the  spot  and  to  found  the  town  of  Montana. 

At  this  same  time  the  towns  of  Denver,  Auraria  and  Boulder* 
came  into  existence.  A  territorial  government  was  applied  for ; 
also  representation  in  the  Kansas  territorial  legislature.  As  a  result 
of  their  second  request,  the  county  of  Arapahoe  was  organized, 
including  western  Kansas  and  extending  to  the  Snowy  Range.  In 
1859  many  thrifty  and  intelligent  emigrants  came  in  and  free 
schools  were  instituted.  In  this  year  gold  was  discovered  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  stage  line  was  established  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Missouri  River,  and  a  state  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  people.  Its  rejection  led  to  an  attempt  to  form 
the  territory  of  Jefferson.  This  failing,  in  1861  the  region  was 
organized  as  the  territory  of  Colorado.  The  first  governor  was 
William  Gilpin,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and  a  Quaker  in  religion, 
who  afterward  did  a  great  deal  for  the  development  of  the  territory. 
The  name  Colorado  was  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Gilpin,  who  said : 
“The  people  have  to  a  great  extent  named  the  states  after  the  great 
rivers  of  the  country  and  the  chief  feature  of  that  country  is  the 
Colorado  river.” 

At  first  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  was  mining.  They 
had  been  heading  the  movements  of  the  advanced  skirmish  line  in 
its  unsatisfactory  but  not  altogether  ineffectual  attempts  to  capture 
the  golden  citadel.  After  unremitting  effort,  it  had  become  a  relf- 
evident  proposition  that  it  was  not  on  the  plains,  but  near  the  head- 
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waters  of  the  streams.  In  the  earlier  years  gulch  and  placer  mining 
were  the  most  common  methods,  but  soon  the  ground  that  had  been 
easiest  to  get  at  or  handle  was  worked  out.  More  extensive  and 
systematic  operations  were  required.  It  came  to  pass  that  Gilpin 
county  was  one  of  the  few  mining  camps  where  operations  were 
carried  on  extensively.  But  even  there  by  lode-mining  all  was  not 
smooth  sailing  by  any  means.  Great  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  saving  the  golden  contents  of  the  ore  as  the  mines  grew  deeper 
and  deeper.  It  is  asserted  that  the  assay  saved  in  most  quartz  mills 
ranged  from  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent.  only.  All  outside  that  was 
swept  down  the  streams  and  lost.  This  condition  of  affairs  could 
but  result  in  disaster,  especially  as  high  prices  of  labor,  supplies  and 
material,  enormous  plain  and  mountain  freights,  bad  management 
and  poor  mining  all  combined  to  exhaust  the  product  of  the  mines, 
and  to  make  operations  far  too  expensive  for  profit.  Therefore, 
the  establishment  and  successful  operation  of  the  Boston  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Smelting  Works  at  Black  Hawk  in  1867-8  by  Professor  N.  P. 
Hill,  came  very  opportunely  and  helped  to  prevent  much  loss.  When 
Hill  continued  operations  year  after  year,  affording  a  cash  market  for 
the  assorted  and  richer  parts  of  the  ore,  the  immense  advantage  of 
these  smelters  began  to  be  appreciated.  The  main  bulk  of  the  ores 
was  too  poor  to  admit  of  treatment  anywhere  except  by  amalgama¬ 
tion  in  the  quartz  mills,  but  it  was  found  of  great  benefit  to  select  the 
richer  mineral  and  sell  to  the  smelter.  This  smelting  company  went 
on  enlarging  their  works  until,  as  railroads  were  constructed,  they 
became  almost  as  important  to  many  silver  districts  as  they  had  been 
to  Gilpin  County. 

So  intent  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  pursuit  of  gold  that  for 
many  years  little  attention  was  paid  to  farming  and  stock-growing. 
A  few  persons,  however,  pursued  those  avocations  successfully  for 
good  prices  could  be  obtained  in  the  mining  camps.  During  the 
first  winter  at  Denver  no  hay  was  obtainable,  and  the  owners  of  cat¬ 
tle  turned  them  out  on  the  prairie  to  die.  In  the  spring  the  animals 
were  all  found  in  good  condition  near  the  Platte  River,  and  some 
thirty  miles  below  Denver.  This  settled  the  stock  question.  Prior 
to  the  advent  of  railroads  in  Colorado,  the  stock  business  was  limited 
to  the  home  demand  and  government  contracts.  The  railroads, 
however,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  each  of  these  demands  and  also 
opened  a  new  trade,  which  has  of  late  years  exceeded  the  aggregate 
of  both  the  others  combined. 

When  the  territory  of  Colorado  was  organized  the  storm  of  the 
Civil  War  was  beginning  to  break.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  crisis,  Gilpin  took  what  seemed  to  him  proper  measures  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  conflict.  A  number  of  military  companies  were  en¬ 
rolled  and  put  under  drill  and  discipline,  so  that  an  armed  force 
might  be  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  troops  that  he  had  organized  had  crushed  the 
attempted  invasion  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  by  the  Confed¬ 
erate  arms. 

From  1862-65  the  natural  progress  of  immigrational  move¬ 
ment  was  checked,  partly  by  the  great  national  struggle,  and  partly 
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by  the  local  Indian  wars  which  broke  out  in  1864,  and  for  a  time 
rendered  the  routes  extremely  unsafe,  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  new  settlements  and  caused  large  numbers  of  miners  to  leave 
the  country.  Happily  it  was  only  the  Indians  of  the  plains  who 
took  part  in  the  attacks,  and  though  they  numbered  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand,  they  were  quickly  quelled.  What  were  the  causes 
of  this  war?  Was  it  all  the  fault  of  the  red  man?  What  was  the 
effect  on  these  wandering  nomads  of  the  constantly  increasing  influx 
of  white  population  to  their  cherished  hunting  grounds,  where 
ranged  thousands  of  buffalo,  antelope,  and  deer,  their  only  sources  of 
subsistence  ?  The  wanton  slaughter  of  this  game  was  destined  to  in¬ 
cite  a  general  conflict.  The  Indians  fathomed  quickly  the  real  in¬ 
tent  of  this  enormous  outpouring  from  the  east,  and  knew  it  to  be  an 
invasion  which  could  result  only  in  their  own  dispersion.  Among 
the  emigrants  were  many  who  outraged  and  abused  these  wretched 
aborigines,  gave  them  whiskey  to  drink,  invaded  their  lodges  and 
treated  them  with  brutal  contempt.  At  length  with  unfriendly  sen¬ 
timents  toward  the  trepassers  upon  their  domain,  the  Indians  in 
their  councils  debated  what  should  be  done.  When  they  had  stolen 
stock  enough  for  present  purposes,  and  become  thoroughly  armed  by 
the  same  process,  or  by  purchase  through  white  renegades  or  treach¬ 
erous  Mexicans,  they  struck  out  boldly,  enlarging  the  scope  of  oper¬ 
ations  by  wholesale  robbery  and  slaughter.  Horses  belonging  to 
transportation  trains,  stage  lines  and  military  posts  were  taken, 
and  the  men  in  charge  killed.  In  some  cases  where  a  desperate  con¬ 
tingency  demanded  it,  they  combined  and  attacked  in  force. 

The  Governor’s  Proclamations  were  of  no  effect.  The  blood  of 
the  savage  was  up,  and  he  was  bound  to  fight.  The  militia  was  called 
out  and  at  the  battle  of  Sand  Creek  the  Indians  were  conquered. 
But  the  victory  was  a  veritable  massacre  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers. 
The  slaughter  was  continuous,  no  Indian,  old  or  young,  male  or 
female,  was  spared.  That  many  horrible  acts  occurred  on  this  bat¬ 
tlefield  is  undeniable.  Whether  the  battle  of  Sand  Creek  was  right 
or  wrong,  these  fiendish  acts  can  never  be  palliated,  nor  will  it  do  to 
fall  back  upon  the  atrocities  of  the  Indians  as  a  justification. 

Very  early  in  the  season  of  1859  the  printing  press  took  root 
in  Rocky  Mountain  soil.  By  universal  consent,  Hon.  William  N. 
Byers  has  been  called  the  pioneer  and  father  of  Colorado’s  journal¬ 
ism.  The  “News”  was  the  first  paper  printed  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  though  it  was  rather  a  rude  specimen  of  typography,  it 
was  published  with  tolerable  regularity,  though  sometimes  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  The  second  newspaper  ven¬ 
ture  in  Colorado  was  at  Mountain  City,  a  mining  camp.  This  was 
the  “Gold  Reporter”  and  was  published  by  Thomas  Gibson,  who 
had  sold  his  interest  in  the  “News”  to  John  L.  Dailey.  Later,  this 
paper  was  removed  to  Golden  and  was  called  the  “Mountaineer.” 
Gibson  early  in  May,  i860,  published  the  “Daily  Herald,”  the  first 
daily  ever  printed  in  Denver.  Soon  the  “Daily  News”  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  year  later  the  telegraph  reached  Fort  Kearney  and 
journalism  took  another  forward  step.  The  dailies  began  to  furnish 
telegraphic  news  from  the  East. 
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The  proudest  year  in  the  history  of  Colorado  was  1870,  called 
the  'Tailroad  year”  because  its  summer  marked  the  completion  of 
the  two  railways  connecting  Denver  with  the  East  and  North,  while 
the  mountain  line  made  fair  progress,  and  that  to  the  south  became 
a  certainty.  For  five  years  the  question  of  railroads  had  been  agi¬ 
tated;  they  were  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  future,  and  the 
people  knew  it.  When  the  first  railway  train  reached  Denver  over 
the  Denver  Pacific  road,  nearly  everybody  went  wild  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  They  realized  that  this  would  cause  lower  prices  in  provisions. 
Old-timers,  who  had  toiled  across  the  plains  with  an  ox  team  or  on 
foot,  dodging  Indians,  and  enduring  discomforts  which  tried  their 
.souls,  and  bodies  too,  clasped  hands  in  congratulation  that  the  old 
'  ‘Werland”  days  were  done. 

In  this  year,  also,  the  first  Kansas  Pacific  train  rolled  into  Den¬ 
ver  and  the  citizens  turned  out  again  to  celebrate  the  important  event. 
In  1871  the  Denver  and  Boulder  Valley  road  was  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Although  subsequently  extended  to  Boulder  City,  and  made 
a  thoroughfare  for  passenger  travel,  at  first  it  was  simply  a  coal 
road  connecting  the  Erie  Mines  with  Denver  and  the  railroads  of 
the  Territory. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the 
Union,  the  question  of  state  government  was  much  agitated.  In 
1872  the  state  movement  was  again  revived  and,  to  overcome  the 
objection  to  the  inadequacy  of  population,  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  by  adding  a  degree  from  Wyoming  which  would 
take  in  the  more  populous  section  of  that  territory.  The  rest  of 
Wyoming  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  dividing  it  among  the  adjoining 
territories.  The  paramount  consideration  was  to  get  our  state  ad¬ 
mitted,  even  though  we  had  to  pillage  the  rights  and  property  of  our 
neighbors.  No  amount  of  sophistry  or  pleading  could  disguise  the 
fewness  of  numbers.  But  under  the  inspiration  of  the  new  era,  the 
rapid  accession  of  population,  the  marked  advances  in  all  directions, 
the  multiplication  of  railways,  the  development  of  industrial  activity, 
the  fact  that  in  the  mountains  lay  treasures  for  the  building  of  an 
imiposing  state — that  the  hitherto  treeless  and  verdureless  plains  were 
being  transformed  into  blossoming  farms  and  gardens — a  new  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  to  the  hope  that  the  same  rate  of  growth  would 
soon  prepare  us  for  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  state  govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  inclined  the  President  and  the  people  to  take  a  more 
fervent  interest  in  the  proposition.  Thus  impelled,  Hon.  Jerome 
B.  Chaffee,  delegate  from  the  territory,  in  1873,  introduced  a  bill 
to  enable  the  people  of  Colorado  to  form  a  state  government.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  but  was  heavily  amended  in  the  Senate;  there 
was  persistent  opposition  among  the  Eastern  people,  but  after  a  fight 
of  two  years,  in  1876  Colorado  was  admitted  as  a  state. 

Colorado  as  a  state  has  fulfilled  the  predictions  made  while 
a  territory.  All  honor  to  those  who  had  the  nerve  requisite  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  that  period !  A  unique  and  interesting  figure  was 
the  early  settler.  He  planted  his  crop,  dug  his  well,  set  out  his  little 
fruit  orchard,  drained  and  irrigated,  plowed  and  grubbed.  He  was 
progressive,  public-spirited  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  West.  He  met  his  fellow-citizens,  boomed  the  lands,  sub¬ 
scribed  for  schools  and  churches,  and  worked  for  a  new  railroad  and 
better  laws.  He  was  bound  to  succeed.  The  pioneer  woman  never 
lost  courage.  In  times  of  grasshoppers  and  severe  drouths,  of  de¬ 
struction  of  crops  by  wind  or  hail,  she  never  gave  up.  Hard-featured 
but  tender-hearted,  brown-skinned  but  white  souled,  she  held  her 
own  with  her  sturdy  husband  and  plodding  sons.  She  took  upon 
herself  the  help-meet’s  half  of  a  pioneer  life.  Uncomplaining  and 
unresentful.  She  sang  at  her  work,  always  ready  to  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort.  We  are  accustomed  to  honor  the  chiefs  who  lead  our  armies 
to  victory ;  great  men  of  letters ;  builders  of  grand  institutions ;  our 
distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen ;  but  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
equally  deserving  heroes  who  founded  the  states  of  the  west  on 
fields  reclaimed  from  savagery  and  rendered  fruitful  by  their  labors. 
Some  tribute  of  respect,  if  not  homage,  is  due  to  the  men  and  women 
who  made  possible  the  triumphs  now  before  us.  By  the  hardships 
they  endured  and  the  sacrifices  they  made,  by  the  toil  and  suffering 
which  embittered  their  lives  and  by  the  unfaltering  bravery  with 
which  they  overcame  the  obstacles  in  their  Vv^ay,  they  are  entitled  to 
this  recognition  and  appreciation.  All  honor  to  the  pioneers ! 


[Note — The  differences  in  opinion  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
written  history  regarding  the  early  settlement  of  Colorado,  leads  the 
editor  to  append  the  following : 

Many  pioneers  now  living  Mve  credit  to  the  '‘Lawrence  Party” 
which  came  to  Colorado  in  1858,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
Turney,  for  the  opening  of  civilization  in  the  state.  Russell,  late  in 
’58,  located  the  first  big  gold  find  in  Russell’s  Gulch,  40  miles  west 
of  Denver,  near  the  Central  City  of  today,  and  caused  the  first  big 
stampede  for  the  “Pike’s  Peak”  region. 

*Golden  City,  now  Golden,  was  located  about  this  time.  Colo¬ 
rado  City,  which  became  the  first  territorial  capital,  was  organized  in 
1859. 


Deer  Hunting  in  the  White  River  Country. 

By  LEWIS  TALIAFERRO. 

LD  SETTLERS  in  the  White  river  country  declare  that 
the  hunters  in  that  region  this  year  outnumbered  the 
deer  two  to  one.  This  is  not  particularly  surprising 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  hundreds  of 
tourists  come  to  Colorado  each  fall  for  no  purpose 
other  than  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  in  this  para¬ 
dise  for  sportsmen.  Year  by  year  the  fame  of  the 
White  river  country  has  spread  until  now  it  is  known 
the  United  States  over.  President  Roosevelt  himself  contributed 
no  little  to  its  popularity  by  spending  a  few  weeks  in  that  section 
two  winters  ago.  As  a  result,  easterners  now  consider  it  “quite  the 
thing”  to  come  to  Colorado  and  spend  a  short  time  in  this  region. 
They  don  khaki  hunting  suits  with  helmets  to  match,  draw  on  shin- 
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ing  new  hob-nailed  boots,  and  with  glistening,  big-bore  guns  whose 
lips  have  never  been  dimmed  by  powder  smoke,  together  with  great 
stag-horn  hunting  knives,  guiltless  of  blood,  they  go  deer  hunting 
along  the  trails  on  horseback — and  with  guides.  This  great  influx 
of  hunters — “tourists”  they  call  them  in  the  hills — in  addition  to  the 
hundreds  of  Colorado  people  who  annually  seek  this  noted  hunting 
ground,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  next  legislature  curtailing  the 
open  season  by  several  weeks,  if  not  prohibiting  the  killing  of  deer 
altogether. 

Time  was,  and  twas  not  so  very  many  years  ago  either,  when 
a  man  could  stand  in  his  tent  door  at  almost  any  place  in  the  White 
river  country  and  kill  a  buck  before  breakfast.  Deer  roamed  the 
country  at  will,  and  the  old-timers  declare  that  there  were  then  fif¬ 
teen  bucks  where  there  is  one  now.  This  fearful  destruction  of 
game,  amounting  almost  to  extermination,  has  been  carried  on  with 
but  feeble  protest  from  the  state  authorities.  True,  there  have  been 
game  commissioners  and  game  wardens,  but  they  have  been  content 
with  periodical  excursions  into  the  game  country  to  see  that  no 
specially  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  were  committed — and  the 
deer  have  been  gradually  driven  further  and  further  back  into  the 
hills,  until  they  now  seem  to  regard  the  Lost  park  country,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  famous  old  “Sleepy  Cap”  peak,  as  their  only 
safe  retreat. 

Under  the  present  game  law,  the  open  season  for  deer  with 
horns — no  other  kind  may  be  killed — begins  on  August  15  and 
continues  until  November  5.  The  open  season  for  elk  with  horns 
begins  on  October  25  and  continues  until  November  5.  Each  hun¬ 
ter  is  allowed  two  deer  and  one  elk  during  the  season,  and  yet  many 
hunting  parties  slaughter  game  ruthlessly,  killing  deer  without 
number  and  without  regard  to  sex. 

The  White  river  country,  roughly  speaking,  covers  the  entire 
eastern  part  of  Garfield  and  Rio  Blanco  counties  and  the  greater 
part  of  western  Routt  county.  The  White  river  timber  reserve, 
located  on  what  is  known  as  the  great  White  river  plateau,  which 
has  recently  been  opened  to  settlers  and  which  contains  thousands 
of  acres,  is  the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  a  majority  of  tliose  who 
seek  the  wilds  of  the  White  river  country.  Deer  are  found  here 
in  the  greatest  number,  although  many  are  found  all  over  the  coun¬ 
ties  mentioned.  Many  hunting  parties  equip  themselves  at  Rifle, 
Meeker,  Newcastle  or  Glen  wood  Springs,  while  others  go  into  the 
same  country  from  the  direction  of  Wolcott  and  Steamboat 
Springs.  Guides  may  be  secured  at  any  of  the  places  mentioned, 
but  the  average  Coloradoan  scorns  the  presence  of  a  guide  and  has 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  bearings  even  in  that  wild  and  moun¬ 
tainous  region. 

Hunting  the  black-tail  deer  of  the  Rockies  is  exciting  sport, 
and  the  “tenderfoot”  who  brings  a  buck  into  camp  the  first  day  of 
the  hunt  has  good  reason  for  self-congratulation.  The  start  from 
camp  is  made  long  before  dawn.  Guns  have  been  oiled  and  cleaned 
carefully  the  night  before,  knives  have  been  sharpened,  cartridge 
belts  have  been  examined,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  an 
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early  start.  Hasty  breakfast  is  eaten,  and  long  before  the  sun  has 
tinged  with  purple  the  pine-crowned  hills,  the  hunters  are  off  and 
away  up  the  trail  which  leads  to  the  best  hunting  grounds.  The 
deer  of  the  Rockies  are  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  unless  there 
are  moonlight  nights,  at  which  times  they  feed  by  night  and  sleep 
by  day.  By  the  time  there  is  a  dash  of  crimson  in  the  eastern  sky, 
the  members  of  the  party  have  reached  their  destination;  horses 
are  picketed  and  the  hunters  steal  away  in  different  directions  to 
meet  three  or  four  hours  later  at  some  designated  spot,  perhaps 
miles  away. 

Quick  to  take  alarm  and  fleet  as  the  wind,  it  needs  a  nerve 
of  steel,  a  quick,  keen  eye  and  an  unerring  aim  to  bring  down  an 
antlered  forest  king.  Of  necessity  he  must  be  hunted  by  stealth. 
Slowly,  singly,  silently,  the  hunters  steal  through  the  dense  groves 
of  quaking  aspens;  they  crawl  through  the  tall  dead  grass  which 
carpets  the  innumerable  parks,  and  creep  through  the  sombre 
pine  forests  which  cover  the  hills.  Seldom  a  twig  breaks  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  experienced  hunter,  but  notwithstanding  his  cau¬ 
tion,  his  quarry  is  more  wary  than  he.  From  out  the  shadows  of 
the  timber  ahead,  one  hundred,  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  away, 
a  blue-gray  form  springs  into  view.  It  is  barely  light,  and  in  the 
early  dawn  many  things  may  be  mistaken  for  a  deer.  But  there 
is  no  mistake  this  time.  It  is  a  big  buck  that  has  just  leaped  star¬ 
tled  from  his  bed.  His  antlers  spread  until  they  resemble  the  top 
of  a  forest.  Curious  to  a  degree,  the  magnificent  animal  stands 
for  a  moment  clearly  outlined  against  the  dead  white  trunks  of 
the  quaking  aspens.  This  pause,  this  momentary  delay,  which  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  black-tail  deer,  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  the  death  of  many  a  fine  buck.  It  gives  to  the  experienced 
hunter  the  opportunity  which  he  seeks,  and  in  an  instant  his  gun 
is  thrown  to  his  shoulder,  a  bead  is  drawn  and  a  moment  later, 
before  the  frightened  animal  has  fairly  located  his  enemy,  the  big- 
bore  gun  has  belched  forth  its  messenger  of  death,  and  a  soft- 
nose  bullet  is  tearing  its  way  through  the  vitals  of  the  antlered 
monarch. 

But,  perhaps  the  hunter  is  not  experienced;  perhaps  he  has 
never  hunted  deer  before,  and  his  acquaintance  with  them  has  been 
gained  entirely  at  parks  and  zoological  gardens.  The  chances  are 
lOO  to  I  that  before  he  thinks  of  raising  his  rifle  the  buck  has  laid 
his  antlers  far  back  on  his  shoulders  and  has  sought  refuge  in  the 
silent  depths  of  the  forest.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  the  deer  is  already 
in  motion  when  the  hunter  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  him,  perhaps 
over  200  yards  away.  Then  it  requires  a  skilful  marksman  to  put 
a  bullet  into  a  vital  spot,  for  otherwise,  unless  a  deer  is  desperately 
wounded  in  the  back  or  loins  he  will  continue  to  run,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  will  get  away.  Deer  have  been  known  to  run  loo 
yards  after  having  been  shot  through  the  heart.  This  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  is  somewhat  surprising,  but  old  hunters  will  vouch  for 
its  truth.  In  fact,  experienced  hunters  say,  it  depends  upon  the 
breathing  conditions  that  exist  when  a  deer  is  shot  through  the 
heart  as  to  how  far  he  will  run  before  he  falls  dead.  If  his  lungs 
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are  empty  or  almost  so,  he  will  drop  instantly,  but  if  his  lungs  are 
full  and  the  act  of  exhalation  has  begun,  he  will  run  until  the  air 
in  his  lungs  is  exhausted. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  tourists  who  have  visited 
the  White  river  country  during  the  past  few  years,  John  B.  Goff, 
the  noted  hunter  and  guide  who  accompanied  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  was  in  that  region  two  years  ago,  has  established  a  perma¬ 
nent  camp  on  Marvine  creek,  and  employs  a  score  of  men  during  the 
open  season  to  act  as  guides  for  easterners  who  come  out  for  a  few 
days^  shooting.  His  camp  is  called  Marvine  lodge  and  is  located 
but  a  few  miles  from  where  Marvine  creek  empties  into  White 
river.  The  spot  is  an  ideal  one,  and  during  the  season  just  closed, 
Goff  had  more  hunters  than  he  could  accommodate. 

The  coming  of  the  'bender foot”  into  the  hunting  grounds  has 
afforded  much  amusement  for  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  that 
region,  and  many  laughable  stories  are  told  regarding  them.  They 
were  in  such  numbers  in  that  section  when  the  season  opened  on 
August  15,  last,  that  it  was  really  dangerous  to  be  out  in  the  hills. 
Amateur  nimrods  were  popping  away  at  ever3Miing  in  sight,  and 
frequently  a  crackling  bush  or  a  falling  pine  bough  was  sufficient 
to  bring  forth  volley  after  volley.  One  bright  young  fellow  who 
wore  kid  gloves,  and  who  had  an  equipment  worth  at  least  $250, 
ingenuously  told  how  he  just  missed  bringing  a  big  buck  into  camp. 
He  said  that  he  was  riding  up  one  of  the  trails  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lyost  creek  when  a  magnificent  deer  jumped  from  beneath  a  pine 
tree  near  by.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  shoot  from  the  horse, 
but  by  the  time  he  dismounted  and  got  squared  away  the  deer  had  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  thicket. 

'T  fired  several  shots  in  the  direction  which  he  took,”  said  the 
intrepid  young  hunter,  "and  though  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  kill  him, 
I  might  have  hit  him.” 

It  is  just  such  fellows  who  swell  the  death  list  on  the  hunting 
fields,  and  even  the  veteran  Goff  himself  was  a  victim  of  one  of 
these  enthusiastic  sportsmen.  About  the  middle  of  last  September, 
Goff  was  shot  in  the  eye  and  sustained  injuries  which  will  probably 
maim  him  for  life.  The  shot  was  fired  by  some  reckless  hunter. 

These  lovers  of  the  chase  go  out  in  squads  of  three  and  four 
and  in  simply  tramping  through  the  forest  make  noise  enough  to 
frighten  away  every  deer  within  a  radius  of  a  mile.  When  they 
become  separated  by  a  ridge  or  a  hill,  they  begin  a  fusilade  with 
their  six  shooters  that  sets  the  hills  echoing  for  miles.  They  shoot 
to  let  one  another  know  that  they  are  not  lost.  Game  does  not 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  such  hunters,  but  is  entirely  driven  out  of  the 
country.  When  they  leave  camp,  they  pay  the  guide  a  certain  sum 
and  he  goes  out  and  kills  them  a  deer;  or,  perhaps,  still  better,  they 
bargain  with  him  for  a  set  of  antlers  which  they  proudly  bring 
into  the  nearest  town  and  the  waiting  correspondent  announces 
that  Mr.  So  and  So,  of  Chicago,  or  Hoboken,  "has  killed  the  biggest 
buck  which  has  ever  been  brought  into  Meeker.”  And  so  it  goes  1 

During  the  winter  the  bucks  shed  their  horns,  and  with  the 
first  flow  of  sap  in  the  trees  in  spring  time  new  antlers  make  their 
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appearance.  For  each  year  a  new  point,  or  prong,  appears,  so  that 
the  age  of  the  buck  may  be  in  a  measure  determined  by  half  the 
aggregate  number  of  prongs,  or  points.  During  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  the  new  horns  grow  rapidly  and  about  the  middle  of  July  be¬ 
gin  to  harden.  They  are  covered  with  flesh  and  blood  tissue  and 
a  thick  coat  of  hair  which  is  called  'Velvet.”  As  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses  this  velvet  dries  out  gradually,  and  about  the  first  of  August 
the  big  fellows  seek  the  thickest  timber  in  order  to  "rub.”  By  this 
process  they  remove  the  velvet,  and  their  antlers  are  then  left  bare 
and  hard,  this  being  the  condition  in  which  they  are  usually  seen. 
The  buck  of  the  black-tail  variety  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  is 
never  seen  with  a  doe  during  the  period  of  rubbing.  He  is  ashamed 
of  his  appearance,  and  it  is  only  after  his  horns  have  shed  the  velvet 
that  he  comes  out  of  seclusion  and  consorts  with  the  females.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rubbing  season  the  bucks  are  sometimes  found  together, 
but  even  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  They  conceal  themselves,  seek¬ 
ing  the  highest  points  and  thickest  timber,  rubbing  during  the  day 
and  eating  by  night  and  during  the  early  morning  hours.  About 
tlie  first  of  September,  their  horns  are  in  fine  condition ;  their  coats 
have  changed  from  a  dull  red  to  a  glossy  steel  gray.  They  come 
down  from  their  retreats  and  are  once,  more  found  in  the  quaking 
aspen  groves  and  in  the  parks.  They  run  freely  with  the  does  and 
when  the  first  snow  flies  they  leave  the  hills  and  come  down  into 
the  valleys. 

During  the  season  just  closed,  Sam  Hines,  a  noted  trapper  and 
hunter,  had  a  camp  on  the  north  fork  of  the  White  river,  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  Lost  creek  and  Trappers’  lake  where  he  car¬ 
ried  on  the  unique  industry  of  "roping”  and  selling  fawns.  It 
seems  that  Hines  had  some  sort  of  a  contract  with  a  number  of 
parks  and  zoological  gardens  throughout  the  country  to  supply 
them  with  young  deer,  and  he  pays  the  state  of  Colorado  a  certain 
amount  for  each  fawn  captured.  Hines  had  several  expert  men  in 
his  employ,  and  it  is  said  that  they  could  ride  out  into  the  forest 
and  rope  fawns  with  little  difficulty. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  White  river  country 
is  Lost  Park.  In  this  spot  are  the  Lost  lakes,  and  from  them  flows 
Lost  creek,  which  empties  into  the  North  Fork  of  the  White  river 
about  15  miles  above  Buford,  which  marks  the  junction  of  the 
north  and  south  forks.  Lost  park  is  located  in  the  shadow  of 
"Sleepy  Cap”  peak,  and  is  wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme.  The 
lakes  are  several  miles  in  extent,  forming  a  sort  of  "T”  almost  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  and  it  is  to  this  region  that  the  deer  and  elk 
of  the  White  river  country  go  as  a  last  resort.  When  they  can  find 
safety  in  no  other  locality,  they  seek  Lost  park,  and  there  the  dense 
timber,  much  of  which  is  burned  and  fallen,  guarantees  them  a 
protection  which  they  do  not  find  elsewhere  in  that  region.  It  is  a 
favorite  retreat  for  elk,  and  in  addition,  a  herd  of  about  thirty  buf¬ 
faloes  roam  that  section.  These  buffaloes  are  the  especial  care  of 
the  game  commissioner,  and  are  fed  each  winter  if  the  snows  get 
too  deep. 

Deer  hunting  in  the  White  river  country  is  a  sport  that  is 
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growing  in  popularity.  Each  year  the  number  of  hunters  is  increas¬ 
ing  and  the  number  of  deer  decreasing.  If  some  vigorous  action  is 
not  soon  taken  to  preserve  the  big  game  in  Colorado,  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  the  deer,  even  in  the  Lost  park  region,  are 
exterminated,  and  there  will  remain  only  memories  of  this  glor¬ 
ious  hunting  ground. 


The  Ancient  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
People  of  Taos, 

WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HORACE  S.  POLEY. 

CLOUDLESS  SKY  of  turquois  blue  seemed  a  fitting 
omen  to  my  first  visit  to  the  pueblos  of  Taos.  Eor 
there  are  two,  the  north  and  the  south,  each  occupying 
a  commanding  position  upon  opposite  banks  of  Taos 
creek. 

This  beautiful  mountain  stream,  clear  as  crystal 
and  cold  as  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  where  the  hot 
New  Mexican  sun  melts  the  glistening  crystals  into  liv¬ 
ing  water,  glides  from  the  hill  tops,  watering  the  fertile  valley  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  then  flows  swiftly  through  the  ever  deepen¬ 
ing  arroyo  into  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  sea. 

To  make  more  certain  of  a  welcome  among  the  strange  people 
in  the  ancient  pueblos,  I  accepted  the  kind  offers  of  hospitable 
friends  in  Taos,  to  accompany  me  and  seek  proper  introductions  to 
the  governor  and  officers  of  the  tribe.  A  sharp  ride  upon  a  pair  of 
excellent  mounts  carried  us  from  the  old  Mexican  city  of  Taos  to  the 
home  of  the  red  man,  three  miles  distant.  It  was  festival  time  and 
all  along  the  road  we  passed  groups  of  Apache  Indians,  who  were 
going  to  the  pueblos  as  guests  of  their  Taos  brethren.  Nods  and 
smiles  of  friendship  were  exchanged,  and  a  few  of  those  who  had 
before  visited  the  pueblos  and  had  met  my  friend,  came  forward  as 
we  passed,  and  extending  their  brown  hands,  greeted  him,  and  us, 
with  their  one  word  of  friendly  approval :  “Bueno.”  We  passed 
the  camp  of  the  Apaches  some  distance  from  the  pueblo  and  saw 
the  still  primitive  life  of  the  men  of  the  plains — the  ancient  life  of 
the  children  of  Abraham — exemplified. 

The  season  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  year.  To  the  eye, 
the  landscape  was  filled  with  interest  and  the  lines  of  willow  and 
wild  plum  that  traced  out  the  roadway,  added  to  the  picturesque 
scene.  Llanging  from  the  boughs  of  the  plum  trees  were  the 
luscious  fruits  of  the  bearing  trees,  tempting  indeed  to  the  passerby. 
From  the  fields  and  trees  rose  occasional  flocks  of  noisy  crows,  scold¬ 
ing  at  the  disturbance  of  their  morning  repast.  The  outlines  of  the 
great  adobe  villages,  the  pueblos  of  the  Indians,  came  early  into 
sight  and  grew  in  proportions  as  we  approached  and  gradually  the 
evidences  of  unusual  stir  became  visible.  Even  the  scolding  crows 
seemed  to  understand  the  importance  of  holding  convention  at  this 
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time,  as  hundreds  had  been  assembled  in  and  about  a  century-old 
cottonwood  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  pueblo,  fighting  over  scraps 
of  food  that  had  evidently  been  thrown  to  them. 

As  we  entered  the  pueblo  we  found  the  Indians  busily  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  great  feast.  At  the  first  doorway  was  a  native  skinning 
the  carcass  of  a  beeve,  while  all  about  us  were  carcasses  of  slaughtered 
sheep.  From  the  bee-hive  shaped  ovens  came  the  aroma  of  baking 
bread  and  from  the  doors  of  the  adobe  houses  came  down  the  various 
scents  that  proclaimed  a  sort  of  universal  conspiracy  to  make  the 
visitor  hungry. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  sight  of  the  ovens  of  these  simple  folk 
was  a  source  of  wonderment.  Built  lilr.e  a  Colorado  ash  pit,  the 
ovens  reminded  one  of  a  collection  of  beehives  and  a  description 
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of  their  mysterious  workings  proved  entertaining  to  the  wife  of  an 
artist  friend  from  New  York  City,  who  had  joined  us.  The  ovens 
are  round  at  the  base,  conical  in  shape,  with  a  large  door  at  the  floor 
level  and  a  small  opening  at  the  top.  An  accommodating  Indian 
who  spoke  broken  English,  explained  that  when  the  housewife  is 
about  to  bake,  she  fills  the  oven  with  pinon  wood  and  touches  the 
blazing  kindling  to  the  mass.  The  small  hole  at  the  top  serves  as 
chimney  and  draft  and  soon  the  light  wood  is  consumed  and  there 
is  left  nothing  but  the  hot  ashes  and  cinders  to  remove  with  the 
bundle  of  twigs  that  serve  as  broom.  The  moulded  loaves  are 
placed  upon  the  flat  part  of  a  wooden  ladle  and  shoved  into  the 
heated  oven.  Sometimes,  when  the  squaw  has  prepared  something 
especially  nice  in  the  way  of  cakes,  the  tiny  loaves  are  wrapped  in 
corn  husks,  to  protect  them  from  the  dusty  floor  of  the  oven.  A 
wide  board  fastened  by  a  prop  against  the  door  of  the  oven  com¬ 
pletes  the  preparations  and  the  bread  stuff  is  left  to  cook.  We  saw 
one  sorrowful-looking  housewife  pulling  out  a  batch  of  little  black  cin¬ 
ders,  and  we  knew  that,  like  her  white  sisters,  she  had  either  mis¬ 
calculated  the  heat  of  her  oven  or  had  gossiped  too  long  with  her 
next  door  neighbor. 

Glancing  into  the  homes  of  these  women,  we  found  them  clean 
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.and  glistening  with  coats  of  white  paint  formed  of  powdered  gyp- 
.suni  and  water.  The  moccasins  of  the  women,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  knees,  were  painted  with  the  same  substance,  making  a  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  dress  of  the  Taos  Indians.  A  short  skirt  made 
of  bright-colored,  large-figured  cotton  cloth,  and  a  black  shawl  with 
bright  border,  seemed  to  complete  the  average  costume  as  we  saw 
the  women  coming  and  going  about  the  village.  As  for  the  men, 
they  gave  one  a  ‘kjueer”  sensation  as  they  walked  majestically  about 
the  plaza,  the  majority  of  them  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  flowing- 
white  sheets.  A  few  of  them  still  wore  the  costume  of  the  cooler 
months — the  handsome,  but  gaudy  blankets — but  the  major  number 
peered  out  at  one  from  an  opening  in  the  folds  of  the  winding  sheets, 
just  where  the  eyes  found  freedom. 
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\\T  were  respectfully  treated  as  we  inspected  the  strange  habi¬ 
tations  of  this  stranger  people,  and  then,  we  paid  a  formal  visit  to 
Governor  Samora.  In  Taos  the  governor  is  but  the  second  official 
in  control,  but  in  all  matters  not  directly  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
-citizens  he  is  in  authority.  We  found  him  a  tall,  thin,  intelligent- 
looking  old  man  with  long  gray  hair  wound  in  a  loose  knot  and 
fastened  with  a  black  cord  at  the  top  of  his  head.  The  home  of  his 
son  was  his  abode  and  his  official  dignity  appeared  not  to  have 
ispoiled  his  thrift,  as  he  was  sewing  on  a  moccasin  as  we  entered 
-with  a  formal  greeting.  On  a  stool  nearby  was  the  son,  moccasin 
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making,  and  the  little  brown  woman  and  her  junior  Samoras  Avere 
not  at  all  slow  in  getting  better  acquainted.  A  pocket  filled  with 
candy  seemed  to  weld  my  friendship  Avith  the  children  and  to  Avin 
the  admiring  glances  of  the  young  mother.  Manuel,  our  interpreter, 
soon  explained  the  object  of  our  visit  and  permission  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  pueblos  and  the  coming  festival  was  quickly  granted, 
although  a  small  fee  was  as  readily  accepted  and  seemed  to  have 
iDeen  expected. 

The  governor’s  house  Avas  typical  of  the  entire  pueblo.  It 
'Contained  but  a  single  room  about  tAventy  feet  square.  The  ceiling, 
which  was  at  once  roof,  and  dooryard  for  the  tier  of  houses  above, 
was  but  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  place  had  been  iieAvly 
whiteAvashed  and  was  scrupulously  clean.  In  one  corner  was  a  Ioav, 
platform-like  bed  covered  with  skin  rugs.  The  other  furnishings 
were  Avooden  chairs,  a  Ioav  bench  running  around  the  room,  and  a 
projecting  fireplace.  Bright-colored  prints  proclaiming  the  religious 
belief  of  the  occupants,  Avere  hanging  about  the  room  and  the  decor¬ 
ation  Avas  completed  by  tAvo  guns  suspended  from  pegs. 

We  learned  much ^ of  the  life  of  these  Indians,  that  they  are  all 
deeply  religious  and  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church 
have  to  a  certain  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  rites  of  the  Estufa ; 
that  many  of  them  are  Penetentes;  that  their  self-inflicted  sufferings 
and  torture  for  days  before  Easter  surpass  civilized  belief  and  that 
their  sacred  march  leaA^es  a  trail  of  blood  from  the  torn  and  bleeding 
Todies  of  the  fanatical  Indians.  We  Avere  assured  that  human  sac¬ 
rifice  Avas  but  a  memory  Avith  the  people  of  these  pueblos,  but  the 
Estufa,  Avhich  I  was  admitted  to  see,  had  surely  been  designed  as  a 
place  of  sacrifice. 

It  Avas  a  strange  experience,  this  Ausit  to  the  place  of  worship. 
Chief  Governor  Bernol  and  John,  Avhose  knoAvledge  of  English  is 
enough  to  enable  him  to  converse,  Avere  my  ushers.  \¥e  entered 
a  circular  stockade  built  of  upright  timbers  and  with  an  opening 
on  one  side,  large  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  Once  in¬ 
side,  the  governor  removed  a  lattice-like  cover  from  the  mouth  of 
an  underground  chamber  and  Ave  descended  on  a  rough  ladder.  The 
air  Avas  heavy  with  smoke  as  Ave  went  doAvn,  but  I  soon  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  strange  light  and  could  see  the  outlines  of  the  place. 
We  Avere  in  a  chamber  forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  pueblo. 
It  Avas  circular,  about  tAventy  feet  in  diameter  and  with  walls  formed 
of  upright  timbers,  so  stained  Avith  smoke  or  blood  (I  imagined  it- 
might  have  been  the  latter)  that  it  was  a  dingy  black.  A  clever  ar¬ 
rangement  of  ceiling  about  half  Avay  to  the  surface  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  any  sound  from  escaping  from  the  chamber  to  the  possible 
eavesdropper  above,  and  indeed  it  Avas  a  most  gruesome  place.  In 
the  center  of  the  chamber  Avas  a  stone  altar  or  sacrificial  stone  and 
in  front  of  this  was  a  small  square  hole  in  Avhich  Avere  the  remains 
of  a  recent  fire.  I  Avas  permitted  to  remain  only  long  enough  for 
a  hasty  examination  of  the  place  by  the  light  of  several  matches 
Avhich  I  struck  in  the  semi-darkness.  Not  one  word  was  spoken  by 
any  of  us  and  I  Avas  glad  to  reach  the  clear  air  above  once  more.  I 
kiiCAv  that  I  had  done  that  Avhich  feAv,  not  specially  favored  of  the 
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white  visitors  to  the  pueblos  were  ever  allowed  to  do — see  the  inner 
chamber  or  holy  place  of  counsel  where  for  centuries  these  men  of 
the  old  dispensation  have  worshipped  and  planned  in  secret. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

It  was  the  day  preceding  la  fiesta  de  San  Geronimo,  and  the 
officials  were  calling  out  from  the  tops  of  the  pueblos  the  arrange¬ 
ments  or  program  for  the  day.  The  governor  whose  residence  is  in 
the  south  village  would  call  from  his  walls,  the  announcement,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  standing  on  the  walls  of  his  town,  the  King,  or 
Hereditary  Chief,  would  repeat  the  instructions  to  the  north  pueblo. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  general  movement  toward 
the  church,  a  modern  structure  which  replaced  the  one  destroyed  by 
the  United  States  troops  in  1847.  ^  began  at  once  to  learn  the  sad 

history  of  the  ruined  walls  still  standing  like  a  grim  reminder  of  a 
past  sin.  The  story  was  repeated  by  my  friend  the  artist,  and  added 
flavor  to  the  experiences  of  the  day. 

The  church  must  have  been  standing  at  the  time  of  the  granting 
of  the  Taos  Indian  lands  from  the  King  of  Spain  in  1610,  as  the 
grants  covered  a  distance  of  one  league  (three  miles)  in  each  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  spire  of  the  church.  The  remains  of  this  ancient  spire 
still  stand  as  if  to  guard  the  landed  rights  of  the  Indians.  After 
the  massacre  of  Governor  Bent  in  1847,  troops  were  sent  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  Indians,  who  made  a  stubborn  defense  against  the  onslaughts 
of  the  soldiers  from  Santa  Fe.  The  Taos  people  were  finally  driven 
into  the  old  church  which,  with  its  walls  nearly  fifteen  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  proved  a  strong*  fortress 

The  small  cannon  which  the  soldiers  trained  on  the  church 
failed  to  more  than  batter  out  a  few  chips  of  rock  and  finally  the 
soldiers,  by  facing  the  rain  of  arrows  from  within,  managed  to  scale 
the  walls  and  break  through  the  roof.  Into  the  holes  thus  made 
bombs  were  thrown  and  the  survivors  rushed  from  the  crumbling* 
walls,  only  to  be  met  by  a  rain  of  bullets  that  swept  them  down. 
The  killing  was  ruthless,  not  even  innocent  women  and  babes  escap¬ 
ing  the  wrath  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  bound  to  revenge  the  death 
of  the  beloved  governor. 

The  narrative  was  the  more  impressive  to  me  as  I  stood  amid 
the  strange  surroundings,  but  there  was  no  time  for  comment  and 
we  entered  the  new  church  where  the  natives  were  assembled,  kneel¬ 
ing  reverently  during  a  service  conducted  by  an  American  priest. 
As  the  worshippers  began  to  disperse  to  their  homes,  there  com¬ 
menced  a  strange  commingling  of  heathen  and  Christian  rites.  An 
Indian  mounted  a  ladder  to  the  roof  of  the  church  where  there  were 
two  bells.  He  began  to  ring  the  larger  of  the  two  by  swinging  it 
to  and  fro,  while  with  a  hammer  he  kept  up  a  clatter  on  the  smaller, 
to  confuse  the  Evil  Spirit  and  prevent  him  from  locating  the  more 
sacred  and  larger  bell.  This  was  positive  assurance  that  the  saint 
of  badness  would  not  break  in  upon  the  service.  This  clatter  ceased 
and  two  drummers  began  to  beat  a  loud  tattoo.  A  church  official 
advanced  to  the  gate  and  in  a  loud  voice  cried  out  the  program. 
This  was  repeated  from  the  roofs  of  the  pueblos,  the  drums  bellowed 
another  roll  and  then  there  rang  out  a  volley  of  musketry.  This 
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strange  proceedure  was  repeated  until  just  at  sundown,  when  all  of 
these  noises  were  rending  the  air  at  once. 

Before  the  Estufas  of  both  pueblos  the  dancers  were  lined  up. 
Their  naked  bodies  were  beautifully  tinted  and  their  chests  and 
backs  decorated  with  designs  in  brighter  colors.  Two  small  velvet 
aprons  were  worn  about  the  waist  in  lieu  of  girdle.  Their  hair  hung 
in  plaits  down  their  backs  and  in  their  left  hand  each  carried  a 
branch  of  the  golden-hued  aspen.  The  effect  to  the  eye  was  a 
splendid  one.  As  the  din  at  the  churchyard  became  deafening, 
the  dancers  answered  with  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  and  those  from 
the  south  pueblo  started  north  over  a  small  footbridge.  Joined  by 
their  brothers  of  the  north,  the  dancers  ran  to  the  gateway  of  the 
church  where  they  stopped  abruptly  and  formed  in  two  lines  facing 
each  other  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
the  din  increased  until  it  became  pandemonium  and  the  dancers  be¬ 
gan  a  wierd  chanting  song  as  they  advanced  through  the  gate  by 
short  side  steps,  still  facing  each  other. 

Three  times  did  the  lines  of  chanting  men  advance  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  returning  each  time  to  the  gateway,  the  third  time 
being  joined  by  the  officials  of  the  church,  and  then  the  throng- 
crowded  about  them,  joining  their  voices  in  the  terrible  din,  shout¬ 
ing  in  excitement.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  scene. 

Slowly  the  noisy  procession  moved  away  from  the  church  and 
back  to  the  north  pueblo,  where  all  but  the  dancers  fell  out  of  line 
and  the  painted  men  moved  on  to  the  south  pueblo,  where  on  the 
plaza  the  snake-like  lines  of  men  performed  the  Sun  Dance,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  them  from  ages  past.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  ceremonial  and  filled  me  with  wonderment  and  a  strange  sense 
of  being  far  away  from  my  own  land  in  a  land  of  incantation  and 
mystery. 

As  the  light  faded,  the  dancers  dispersed  in  perfect  ofider,  to 
the  Estufas  of  the  two  pueblos  to  change  their  costumes-  and  rest, 
and  the  natives  straggled  back  to  their  elevated  homes,  to  rest  after 
the  wearying  excitement  of  the  afternoon  and  to  prepare  for  the 
fiesta  of  tomorrow. 


RUINS  OF  OLD  TAOS  CHURCH. 
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_  HE  AWAKENING  of  a  people  is  always  a  struggle 
between  the  inertia  of  the  masses  and  the  foresight 
C.  \  of  the  few.  In  marked  degree  has  this  held  true  of 
forestry  which,  recently  arriving  on  our  shores,  has 
taken  a  patient  stand  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Naturally  enough,  in  a  vast  young  country  cov¬ 
ered  with  what  has  been  fondly  believed  to  be  inexhaus¬ 
tible  forest,  the  sturdy  lumberman  clearing  the  way  for 
settlement  and  civilization  has  been  a  mighty  factor.  He  is  a  heroic 
figure  entitled  by  common  consent  to  the  right-of-way.  His  use¬ 
fulness  and  value  are  of  unquestioned  tradition,  a  despoiled  and 
denuded  country  coming  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  along 
with  his  growing  opulence  and  political  influence.  Ele  has  been  a 
beneficence  and  has  become  a  habit !  However,  the  country  is  now 
confronted  with  changed  conditions  and  upon  examination  it  is 
found  that  methods  which  have  served  well  enough  in  the  past  are 
already  becoming  a  menace  because  of  their  recklessness  and  waste. 

Rapidly  increasing  population;  new  and  unexpected  uses  for 
wood  pulp;  export  of  lumber  induced  by  the  opening  of  Pacific 
traffic  are  a  few  of  the  purely  commercial  considerations  that  teach 
us  that  we  can  no  longer  be  unscientific  in  the  administration  of 
our  forests.  Already  can  the  end  of  the  supply  be  calculated  in 
the  not  distant  future,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
These  facts,  aside  from  other  considerations,  demand  that  the 
skilled  forester  replace  the  extravagant  denudation  of  the  lumber¬ 
man  with  an  intelligent  and  fostering  care  of  the  forest  resources 


of  the  land. 

Forestry  is  the  use  without  abuse  of  forests.  It  is  the  “Science 
of  raising  trees  . for  profit.”  Too  often  in  the  public  mind  “forest 
preservation”  is  thought  to  imply  preservation  of  the  trees.  In  no 
sense  is  this  true.  A  forest  crop,  like  any  other  crop,  should  be 
harvested  when  it  ceases  to  increase  annually  at  a  rate  which  makes 
it  a  profitable  investment.  So  a  mature  forest  is  an  economic  asset. 
Or  in  an  unevenaged  forest  where  there  are  roads,  lakes  and  streams 
the  forest  represents  the  principal — the  yearly  cut  of  mature  trees. 
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the  income.  But  in  any  case  the  future  of  the  forest  is  the  for¬ 
ester’s  care.  He  works  with  nature.  When  he  cuts  a  tract  of  ripe 
woodland  he  finds  it  sound  business  policy  to  so  clear  away  the  re¬ 
fuse  as  to  prevent  successive  forest  fires  from  raging  over  the  dried 
and  brittle  slashings  and  in  time  rendering  the  land  a  sterile  waste. 

He  finds  it  wisdom  to  assist  nature  in  reseeding  and  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  young  growth.  He  uses  the  land  and  co-operates  with 
nature  for  the  best  results.  It  is  a  fundamental  part  of  his  economy 
to  use  no  land  for  forestry  which  would  yield  larger  revenue  un¬ 
der  agriculture,  unless  the  forest’s  usefulness  as  a  windbreak  or  a 
protection  (as  in  a  hilly  country)  to  the  water  supply  should  give  it 
a  greater  economic  value  than  the  timber  itself  represents. 

Under  proper  forestry  methods  the  country  would  not  be  de¬ 
nuded.  Ground  that  is  too  sandy  or  sterile  for  grain  will  yield  a 


CASS  I.AKS,  ON  the;  chippkwa  forest  reserve;,  mi^^nesota. 


safe  income  in  forest  and  go  far  toward  regulating  wind,  water 
and  climate.  There  is  no  excuse  for  poor  use  of  poor  soil! 

Neither  need  the  forester  or  farmer  fear  to  regard  the  esthetic 
value  of  trees  for,  translated  into  commercial  parlance,  it  can 
■often  be  converted  into  real  dollars  and  cents.  Every  state  should 
aim  to  keep  itself  attractive — fine  forests  are  natural  resting  places 
and  full  of  possibility  for  sane  and  health-giving  recreation.  No 
state  can  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  rights  of  its  common  people.  If 
far  from  ocean  or  mountain  land,  so  much  more  reason  for  keeping- 
some  areas  in  perpetual  forest.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  quite 
as  necessary  as  fine  buildings  and  city  parks  are  the  breathing  spots 
■of  nature  for  the  retreat  of  diseased,  over-worked  and  over-bur¬ 
dened  humanity.  How  fine  it  will  be  if  forestry  can  teach  us  to 
unite  these  coiTsiderations  of  health,  beauty  and  permanent  in- 
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dustr}^  In  Europe  much  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lineS;. 
For  example,  that  thrifty  land  where  Frederick  the  Great  immor¬ 
talized  himself  by  creating  the  beginnings  of  the  Black  Forest  and 
laws  for  its  maintenance.  His  foresight  it  was  that  laid  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  Germany’s  present  prosperity — the  Black  Forest  nets 
Germany  $23,000,000  annually  and  provides  clean,  wholesome,  self- 
respecting  labor  for  countless  numbers  of  her  sons.  Small  wonder 
then,  that  Europeans  traveling  in  this  country  are  profoundly 
shocked  at  the  vast  areas  of  desolate,  burnt-over  land  that  stretch 
in  hideous  panorama  ‘'from  a  car  window.”  Must  they  not  marvel 
that  the  Yankee,  reputed  so  shrewd  and  knowing,  has  been  selling' 
his  birthright  with  such  indecent  and.  wayward  haste? 

The  problems  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  are  to  success¬ 
fully  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  obtaining  here.  The  work  must: 
be  to  some  degree  experimental  for  a  time  and  the  public  bear  in 
mind  that  perfection  in  any  scientific  profession  cometh  not  in  a 
day. 

In  Nebraska  the  farmers  have  already  combined  it  in  a  simple- 
form  with  agriculture,  in  a  way  that  has  been  noted  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1901.  Mr.  William  F. 
Hall  there  writes :  "Each  successful  plantation  in  Nebraska  by 
benefiting  one  portion  has  improved  the  entire  region.  .  .  .” 

"The  planted  timber  contributes  to  the  social  well-being  of  the 
people  through  the  real  pleasure  that  it  gives  them.  .  .  .” 
"The  children  love  the  walnuts,  the  maples  and  the  elms  that  stand 
in  their  father’s  dooryard.  Their  fanc}^  and  their  aspirations  are 
often  stirred  by  their  lofty  tops  as  by  nothing  else.  .  .  .” 
"From  the  tree-protected  farms  come  3^et  another  lesson  of  the 
results  of  long-continued  labor  and  the  relations  that  exist  between 
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intelligent  work  and  well-being.  .  .  .  ”  “The  Government 

for  these  reasons  is  interested  in  the  promotion  of  individual 
planting  until  every  land-owner  shall  plant  in  quantity  sufficient 
for  his  needs.”  Then  comes  the  statement  of  the  further  duty  of 
the  Government  to  reclaim  the  sand  hills.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
fact  that  forestry,  in  departing  from  the  lumberman’s  old  standard 
of  grab — All  for  today,  tomorrow  go  hang — (Is  it  not  a  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  policy?) — commends  itself  in  its  larger  issues, 
particularly  to  state  and  National  effort.  The  nation  is  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  enormous  work  to  be  done  through  forestry  and 
irrigation.  President  Roosevelt  says  that  they  are  “the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  United  States,”  and  again  says  “the  preservation 
of  our  forests  is  an  imperative  business  necessity.” 

Already  our  nation  has  begun  to  apply  herself  to  rectifying 
the  long-continued  abuse  of  forests.  Forest  reserves  are  being 
created  wherever  public  lands  exist  and  the  environment  and 
topography  of  the  country  call  for  them,  if  it  be  also  the  will  of 
the  people  therein  residing.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  been  made 
a  separate  Department  and  a  corps  of  able,  enthusiastic  young  for¬ 
esters  are  addressing  themselves  in  the  most  practical  way  to  the 
work  in  hand.  There  are  fine  forest  schools  at  Yale,  Cornell  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a  profession  is  open  to  our  young 
men  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  very  best  and  noblest  powers 
of  trained  mind  and  body. 

Perhaps  the  latest  national  legislation  obtained  for  forestry 
was  the  passage  by  the  last  Congress  of  the  “Morris  Bill.”  This 
bill,  which  as  originally  drafted  provided  for  a  “clean  cut”  of  the 
Indian  lands  in  Minnesota  to  be  thrown  open  for  settlement,  was 
obliged  to  be  amended  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  people 
brought  about  by  the  persistent,  aggressive  educational  work  done 
in  the  state.  In  the  final  form  in  which  the  bill  passed  it  con¬ 
ceded  that  upon  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  pine  land  (non- 
agricultural)  the  timber  should  be  cut  under  forestry  regulations 
and  re-forestration  is  provided  for.  In  time  it  is  to  constitute  a 
national  forest  reserve  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  not  as  thorough-going  as  it  should  be  in  giving  power 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  best  conserve  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  situation  affords.  But  when  the  nature  of,  the 
opposition  is  remembered  that  was  encountered  by  the  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  when  they  first  instituted  the  movement  four 
years  ago  by  their  appeal  to  the  State  Legislature — up  to  the  very 
hour  of  the  passage  of  the  Morris  Bill,  the  result  is  sufficiently 
gratifying  and  significant. 

The  domination  of  lumber  interests  is  nowhere  more  power¬ 
ful  or  more  felt  in  politics  than  in  Minnesota.  The  reservation  of¬ 
fered  the  usual  prize;  there  was  “poor  Lo”  to  be  fleeced  and  the 
Government  to  be  jingoed.  No  examination  into  the  situation  was 
desired  and  anyone  who  believed  in  any  method  differing  from 
the  regulation  “clean  cut”  was  exposed  to  opposition,  long,  bitter 
and  personal.  Perhaps  the  mildest  charge  that  we  had  to  bear  was 
made  by  Honorable  Mr.  Morris — whose  name  the  compromise 
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measure  bears — when  he  claimed  before  an  audience  that  both  he 
and  the  present  writer  had  addressed,  that  the  ‘‘friends  of  the  Park 
and  Forest  Reserve  movement”  were  “mere  dreamers.”  He  did 
not  then  know  that,  like  Du  Maurier’s  Peter  Ibbetson,  we  had 
learned  to  “dream  true.”  Probably  most  scientific  advancement 
has  evolved  from  the  vision  period  and,  though  it  sounds  like  a 
Hibernianism,  no  one  can  gauge  the  power  and  strength  of  even 
the  weak  people  who  fight  on  the  Lord’s  side  for  good  and  unselfish 
ends. 

May  the  wisdom  of  the  taking  thought  of  the  morrow  be  a 
precedent  to  encourage  other  states  to  study  their  present  and  future 
needs  by  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  old  world,  and  by  the  in¬ 
structive  efforts  already  under  way,  either  in  forestry  or  exces¬ 
sive  lumbering,  as  variously  illustrated  by  the  conditions  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  with  the  national  Reserves  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  Appalachians 
and  those  of  the  far  West. 


A  Study  in  Red* 

(The  Southern  Tribes). 

By  A.  LESTER  HAZLETT,  A.  M.,  PH.  D„  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

HAVE  SAID  that  to  some  considerable  extent,  the 
Indians  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  owe 
their  origin  to  Egyptian  sources.  In  order  to  gain  a 
M// NyiuM  better  understanding  of  a  people,  an  inquiry  into  their 
HIm  \  origin  is  of  vital  importance.  In  the  southern  Indian 

“  we  shall  find  some  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  both 

in  color  and  physique.  There  are  two  sources  from 
which  we  may  derive  information  as  to  these  qualities  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian.  Eirst,  the  ancient  writers,  and,  second,  the  testimony  of 
the  monuments. 

Herodotus  says  they  were  a  brown-skinned  people.  “I  believe,” 
says  Devon,  “the  ancient  race  of  the  Egyptians  to  exist  in  the  present 
Copts.”  As  they  are  seen  on  the  monuments,  they  have  flat  fore¬ 
heads,  the  eyes  rather  staring,  the  nose  rather  short  than  flat,  a  large 
mouth,  full  lips,  a  thin  and  poor  beard  and  few  graces  of  body. 
“The  color  of  the  skin,”  says  Belzoni,  “is  nearly  the  natural  color, 
if  we  assume  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  of  the  same  color  as 
their  descendants,  the  present  Copts,  of  whom  some  are  as  fair  as 
Europeans.” 

The  colors  upon  the  figures  in  the  ancient  tombs  still  retain  a 
wonderful  brilliancy  and  freshness,  as  though  they  were  applied 
yesterday.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  peculiar  fact  obtain,  that  it 
serves  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  examine  them. 
The  human  figure  is  very  frequent,  in  all  postures  and  everything 
else  being  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
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that  these  are  also.  Invariably  the  coloring  makes  the  women  yel¬ 
low,  the  men  red,  the  clothing  of  both  white  and  the  hair  black. 

Still  clearer  proof  is  found  in  that  magnificent  sepulchre  opened 
at  Thebes  by  Belzoni.  In  these,  light  and  dark  men  are  expressly 
distinguished  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  are  represented 
as  the  victors,  or  rulers,  and  the  later  as  the  conquered  or  prisoners. 
'T  remarked,”  said  Denon,  ''many  decapitated  figures,  these  were  all 
dark  while  those  who  had  stricken  off  the  heads,  and  still  stood 
sword  in  hand,  were  red.” 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  explorers,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Egyptians  wished  to  represent  the  proper  color  of  the  skin 
in  their  paintings,  so  far  as  their  colors,  or  rather  their  knowledge 
of  combining  colors  to  produce  certain  varieties  of  color,  would  al¬ 
low.  They  appeared  not  only  to  have  endeavored  to  represent  the 
color,  but  also  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  various  nations  with 
whom  they  had  to  do,  and  that  in  the  most  exact  manner  possible. 
It  has  been  asked,  "who  can  mistake  the  Jewish  caste  of  countenance 
among  the  captives,  in  plate  VII  of  Belzoni.” 

It  may  be  concluded  that  though  there  was  a  dark  race  in  Egypt, 
it  was  not  the  only  race  there,  but  that  there  was  a  fair-skinned  people 
that  had  for  a  period  spread  themselves  not  only  over  lower  and 
middle  Egypt,  but  through  the  upper  Nile  valley  as  well.  To  this  tribe 
the  ruling  class  belonged,  the  King,  the  Priests,  the  warriors.  And  per¬ 
haps  by  them  were  erected  the  magnificent  works  of  architecture.  In 
his  Cyropaedia,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Egyptians 
with  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the  Axus,  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
extending  indeed  to  China  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
on  the  west. 

It  was  these  conquering  men  of  reddish  hue,  who  together  with 
their  dusky  slaves,  settled  the  lands,  adjoining  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  to  whom  we  must  accredit  the  ancient  civilization  of  Mexico, 
in  fact  the  founders  of  the  house  of  Montezuma, -and  that  of  the 
Incas.  This  hypotheses  seems  faulty  to  those  who  cannot  see  in  the 
present  aborigine  inhabitant  the  faintest  trace  of  that  ability  to 
achieve  and  ambition  to  rule,  that  characterized  the  Egyptians.  To 
such  I  must  say,  3^ou  will  remember  that  as  in  Egypt,  education  was 
confined  to  the  royal  and  priestly  class,  so  in  ancient  Mexico, 'there 
were  the  same  firmly  drawn  lines  of  caste,  none  but  the  priests  could 
read  the  hieroglyphics  or  indeed  have  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
nation.  The  Spanish  priests  destroyed  all  books,  written  in  the  an¬ 
cient  language  and  put  to  death  the  priestly  class,  and  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  books  and  teachers,  the  people  lapsed  very  soon  into  ‘  a 
state  of  hopeless,  ambitionless  ignorance.  Such  conditions  exist  to¬ 
day  in  the  land  where  history  begins,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where 
unlike  their  mighty  ancestors,  are  the  degenerate  descendants'  of 
those  who  for  thousands  of  years  ruled  the  world. 

The  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  an  intermediate 
race,  between  the  nomadic  Siberian  horde  who  invaded  the  north, 
and  the  swarthy  descendants  of  those  who  voyaged  so  long  ago  from 
the  land  of  MErain.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  was 
monotheistic,  and  the  priests  believed  in  one  God,  and  personified  his 
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attributes  in  various  ways.  In  power  he  was  typified  by  the  sacred 
Apis,  his  beneficence  by  the  life  giving  Nile,  etc.  The  common 
i,  in  their  blindness,  worshipped  the  characterization  of  the 
various  attributes,  and  so  became  idolatrous. 

I  Like  one  branch  of  their  progenitors,  the  southern  Indians  are 

1  primarily  monotheistic.  The  tribes  of  California,  with  whom  I 
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have  been  associated,  without  exception,  seeir  to  have  a  belief  in  a 
■being  omnipotent,  which  they  refer  to  as  the  ‘‘old  man  above,”  “the 
great  man,”  etc.  They  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  his  powers  and 
functions,  however.  The  Comanches  profess  belief  more  or  less 
vaguely  in  a  supreme  spirit,  the  sun  and  the  earth,  being  according  to 
their  idea  mediators  with  Him,  and  in  some  sense  embodiments  of 
Him.  They  have  sorcerers  that  they  call  puyacantes;  they  address 
their  prayers  and  songs  to  the  sun  as  the  great  source  of  life,  and  to 
the  earth,  as  the  reservoir  and  producer  of  all  that  sustains  life. 
They  frequently  carry  about  their  necks  and  on  their  shields  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  sun. 

The  Apache  recognizes  a  supreme  ruler  in  the  heavens,  the 
creater  of  all  things,  but  they  render  him  no  worship;  they  have 
great  faith,  however,  in  the  weird  incantations  of  their  medicine 
men. 

Nava j os  call  their  good  deity  Whillahay,  and  their  evil  one  by 
a  name  meaning  principle  of  wrong.  The  one  great  use  they  have 
for  the  former  is  to  protect  them  from  the  latter.  In  order  to  bring* 
rain,  they  puff  their  tobacco  smoke  toward  the  heavens,  and  to 
achieve  the  same  end  they  perform  certain  ceremonies  with  long 
round  stones,  said  to  have  been  cast  down  from  heaven  in  a  thunder 
storm. 

The  Pueblo  Indians,  though  in  the  various  tribes  speaking 
many  languages,  yet  hold  substantially  the  same  faith.  They  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  existence  of  a  great  good  spirit,  whose  name  they 
say  is  too  sacred  to  mention,  Montezuma  is  regarded  by  some  of 
them  as  equal  to  the  supreme  deity.  The  chiefs  of  the  Pueblos  are 
also  priests,  they  perform  the-  same  simple  rites  to  the  sun,  and  to 
Montezuma. 

The  Moquis  say  that  the  great  father  has  his  dwelling  place 
where  the  sun.  rises,  and  the  great  mother  is  where  the  sun  sets. 
Mojaves  say  the  chief  deity,  whom  they  call  Mathowelia,  made  the 
earth  and  that  at  one  time  he  lived  among  them  in  a  great  cassa, 
that  when  for  some  reason  his  dwelling  was  leveled  to  the  ground, 
he  departed  eastward,  but  that  in  the  later  days  he  will  return,  to 
live  with  his  people  forever  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  This 
god  has  a  son  called  Mastambo,  who  created  water,  and  planted 
trees.  The  evil  spirit  they  call  Newathie.  All  Indians  believe  in 
the  future  state,  as  they  locate  Heaven  in  the  west,  where  the 
sun  sets. 

Perhaps  among  all  the  southern  Indians,  the  Apaches  are  the 
most  warlike,  holding  much  the  same  relationship  to  the  southern 
tribes  that  the  Sioux  do  among  those  of  the  north.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  Athabasca,  which  has  wandered  from  the  parent  region, 
and  is  now  found  scattered  all  over  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  war-like  tribe  and  has  given  the  white  man  almost 
ceaseless  trouble. 

The  Tonto  Apaches  have  settled  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation 
in  Arizona,  where  they  are  doing  something  at  farming,  they  are 
of  Yuma  stock.  Perhaps  the  entire  number  of  the  Apaches  would 
approach  10,000  souls.  The  Navajos  are  another  tribe  of  the  Atha- 
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bascan  family.  They  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  They  have  considerable  native  civilization  and  many  of 
them  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  stock  raising.  They  weave 
blankets  that  are  highly  prized  throughout  the  west  and  southwest. 
The  Nava j os  are  a  fine,  athletic  race,  excelling  in  horsemanship. 


/ 


NAVAJO  INDIANS. 

The  Nava  j  os  are  perhaps  the  best  physical  specimens  of  manhood 
among  all  the  native  tribes,  and  while  not  particularly  aggressive 
have  often  been  at  war  with  the  whites. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  the  northern  or  sou 
ern  tribes  will  become  extinct.  Indeed  in  most  of  the  tribes  therv 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  shVht  increase  in  numbers,  and  it  may 
be  true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that -the  number  of  Indians  now  on 
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the  continent  is  fully  as  great  as  when  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

The  peculiar  religious  customs  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  would 
tend  to  prevent  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  for  it  has  been  com¬ 
puted  that  in  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  tens  of  thousands 
were  slain  every  year,  and  moreover  these  were  chosen  from  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  manhood,  for  none  other  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  gods.  True  these  were  captives  as  a  rule,  but 
the  practice  being  general,  the  decimation  of  the  peninsular  went 
forward  by  a  tribal  or  nation  return  of  compliments  ? 


People  and  Books. 

By  WALDEMAR  FREDERICHS. 

Signora  Duse  stirred  the  cold  pulse  of  Boston,  but  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  way.  Boston  doesn’t  think  it  proper  to  cut  a  man’s  head 
off  in  the  wings  and  then  bring  in  said  head  appropriately  wrapped 
in  a  rag  covered  with  raspberry  juice  (I  guess  that’s  what  they  use 
for  gore).  New  York  likes  it  though,  because  New  York  is  Roman 
in  tendency  and  would  probably  flock  to  gladiatorial  contests  and 
bull  fights,  and  such  things,  if  the  wise  farmer  legislators  in  Albany 
would  let  the  New  York  public  have  what  it  wants.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  long  beyond  the  pale  of  Back  Bay  culture  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  mind  it  much  and  may  even  insist  on  more  raspberry  juice. 
D’Annunzio  wrote  “Francesca  da  Rimini”  and  says  if  we  want  to 
understand  those  troublesome  times,  we  must  have  the  torture 
chamber  as  well  as  the  tender  love  scenes  (though  some  times  these 
surpass  anything  conceived  by  the  Inquisition).  The  love  of  Paola 
and  Francesca,  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  caused  many  a  sigh  and  tear,  even  in  this  day.  The  critics  de¬ 
clare  D’Annunzio’s  treatment  of  the  subject  masterful  and  that 
Duse’s  interpretation  of  it  meets  with  approval  is  shown  by  the  box- 
office  receipts — infallible  test. 

^  ^  ')f.  ')f.  -if. 

We  have  all  noted  with  regret  the  temporary  retirement  of 
Maude  Adams.  No  actress  has  a  firmer  hold  on  the  affection  of  the 
public  than  she.  No  actress  has  worked  harder  or  is  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  success  that  has  come  to  her.  Every  one  is  glad  to  hear 
that  her  indisposition  is  merely  one  of  the  nerves  and  that  a  rest  in 
her  quiet  Long  Island  home  will  probably  enable  her  shortly  to 
renew  her  efforts  to  please  us.  I  have  heard  chocolate-eating  matinee 
girls  call  her  a  “dear”  and  I  have  heard  men  who  were  not  choco¬ 
late-eating  call  her  “sweet.”  Meanwhile  we  await  her  appearance 
•  “As  You  Like  It.” 

^  ^  5|l 

Signor  Pietro  Mascagni  don’t  like  America  and  Americans; 
D  he  has  packed  his  trunks  and  is  going  back  home;  i.  e.,  if  the 
legal  authorities  of  Boston  will  let  him.  It’s  the  old  story  of  “the 
artistic  temperament”  proving  incompatible  with  its  surroundings. 
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Beyond  the  rather  remarkable  favor  accorded  his  ''Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana”  there  were  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  we  wished  to  hear 
him  conduct  an  orchestra.  The  leaders  of  our  American  organiza¬ 
tions  are  probably  as  interesting.  Anyway,  we  have  saved  our 
money  and  can  go  to  hear  Sousa  again,  which  is  more  in  our  line. 
Six  trombones  and  cornets  blaring  from  just  behind  the  footlights 
is  a  lot  more  thrilling  than  any  long-haired  Italian  conductor  would 
be,  even  if  he  did  compose  an  opera  or  two  whose  names  we  can’t 
pronounce. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  at  last  relapsed  from  a  long  silence 
and  sings  to  us  once  more  in  a  ‘‘Book  of  Joyous  Children.” 

“Our  dog-  Fido 
Et  the  pie-dough.” 

That’s  pure  nonsense,  but  it  makes  us  chuckle  and  turns  the 
corners  of  our  mouth  up,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  one’s 
mouth  looping  over  one’s  ears  than  to  have  its  corners  buttonholing 
one’s  collar  button.  If  there  were  more  of  Riley’s  kind  of  writing 
turned  out  and  less  of  some  other  kinds,  we’d  have  a  better  world. 
The  book  is  not  nonsense  by  any  means,  for  the  keynote  of  it  all  is 
found  in : 

“When  Old  Folks  they  wuz  young  like  us 
An’  little  as  you  an’  me 
Them  wuz  the  best  times  ever  wuz 
Er  ever  goin’  to  be!” 

The  illustrations  fit  the  poems  most  admirably. 

^  5{{  >|< 

Clyde  Fitch  has  become  wealthy  from  writing  society  plays, 
and  some  stars  have  profited  as  well.  His  newest  play,  “The  Stub¬ 
bornness  of  Geraldine,”  is  built  on  the  theory  that  “no  woman  can 
love  a  man  unless  she  has  faith  in  him.  And  the  only  one  who 
should  be  able  to  destroy  that  faith  should  be  the  man  she  loves.” 
Therefore,  the  play  is  sweet  (which  is  a  good  thing).  Miss  Mary 
Mannering  has  the  leading  role — therefore  the  play  is  good  to  look 
upon. 

^  ijc  >!c 

A  novel  organization  is  the  Banderlog  Press,  which  will  have 
its  home  at  Prescott,  Arizona.  Frank  Holme,  Augustus  Thomas, 
Peter  Dunne,  Geo.  Ade,  Frank  Vanderlip,  Kirk  La  Shelle  and  some 
others  are  interested  in  the  enterprise.  Art  books  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roycrofters — but  I  hope  in  better  taste — will  be  produced.  Only 
four  books  a  year  will  be  published  and  only  274  copies  of  each  will 
be  issued. 

^  ^  ^ 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  fad  for  authors  to  illustrate  their 
books  themselves.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  new  book,  “Just  So  Stories,” 
contains  many  interesting  pictures  as  terse  and  concise  in  their  way 
as  his  writing.  They  are  more  likely  to  prove  amusing  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  whom  they  were  produced,  than  the  attached  descriptions. 

“Little  Stories  of  Married  Life,”  by  Mary  Stuart  Cutting  deals, 
with  the  kind  of  married  life  some  four  hundred  thousand  New 
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Yorkers  live.  I  mean  the  kind  where  the  family  live  out  in  the 
country  and  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  while  “papa”  slaves  all  day  in 
the  city  and  rides  thirty  miles  in  a  car  full  of  air  put  there  by  the 
builders.  “Papa”  is  a  commuter,  which  means  that  “papa”  rises  at 
7  a.  m.  and  by  dint  of  a  certain  lightning  change  effects  manages 
to  fall  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  7:16  train.  “Mama”  “kites” 
around  all  day  so  as  to  be  ready  to  load  “papa”  up  with  all  the  vil¬ 
lage  gossip  when  he  gets  home  on  the  7  145,  having  missed  the  6  :io. 
The  book  is  reminiscent  to  those  who  have '  commuted  and  those 
who  don’t  know  what  commuting  is  will  find  it  instructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining. 

^ 

Clara  Morris  has  interested  us  before  with  her  “Stage  Reminis¬ 
cences,”  and  she  is  equally  interesting  with  her  new  book,  “Stage 
Confidences.”  Miss  Morris  is  not  literary,  but  any  one  who  can 
willingly  cast  aside  one  of  her  books  is  not  worthy  the  cheery  trust 
she  reposes  in  her  readers.  People  who  only  know  the  theater  from 
the  front  of  the  house  will  find  an  unfailing  fund  of  instruction  and 
entertainment  in  her  books.  Mothers  who  have  stage-struck  daugh¬ 
ters  will  find  the  books  valuable.  And  any  survivors  of  the  old 
school  who  believed  the  stage  the  home  of  all  evil  and  prideful 
luxury  would  better  read  the  book  to  find  out  how  mistaken  they 
were. 


oA%>- 


n 


There  are  some  people  who  like  to  read  Henry  James.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  it  an  acquired  taste,  like  a  fondness  for  caviar.  His 
new  book,  “The  Wings  of  the  Dove,”  fills  two  volumes.  James 
is  so  fond  of  words  that  only  the  brave  dare  penetrate  the  forests 
of  his  language.  Those  who  have  ventured  far  within  tell  me  the 
forest  is  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  we  all  know.  People 
who  like  to  read  stories  won’t  read  James  and  even  people  who  like 
to  have  everything  a  fellow  thinks  and  does  explained  in  detail  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  such  explanations  come  in  smaller  quantities. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

“In  the  Country  God  Forgot,”  is  a  new  book  by  Frances 
Charles,  and  is  moreover  the  most  powerfully'  drawn  novel  of  the 
present  season.  The  scene  is  in  Arizona  and  while  the  author  wan¬ 
ders  back  and  forth  on  the  trail  thefe  is  no  moment  when  we  lose 
the  interest  of  the  story.  The  characters  are  drawn  in  a  wide,  free, 
swinging  style  in  keeping  with  their  locality.  There  is  much  of 
tenderness  and  of  comedy,  yet  after  all  the  reader  is  made  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  “God’s  country,”  for  there  is 
a  bitter  undercurrent  to  it  all. 

5i<  >|<  ^  ^ 

People  who  like  to  know  a  lot  of  little  things  about  musical 
matters  will  find  Geo.  Uptons’  “Musical  Pastels”  highly  interesting, 
for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  little-known  fact. 

>|<  ^  5j<  ^  ^ 

Stewart  Edward  White,  in  “The  Blazed  Trail,”  a  tale  of  the 
Michigan  pine  woods,  has  a  story  that  holds  the  reader  with  the 
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grandeur  of  majestic  pine  forests  and  with  the  grip  of  a  sternly 
ice-bound  winter.  Life  is  a  struggle  and  a  continued  supreme  battle 
with  infinite  Nature.  It  is  a  story  of  persistency  and  of  hunger 
and  cold  and  wounds,  all  subordinate  to  an  ultimate  purpose.  Yet 
there  is  in  the  book  all  the  poetry  of  a  life  in  the  woods,  animals  and 
birds  and  trees  and  moonlight  and  softly  falling  snow. 

George  Lorimer  wrote  a  great  many  ''Letters  from  a  Self- 
Made  Merchant  to  His  Son,”  which  are  now  collected  in  book  form. 
Plainly  practical,  frankly  Philistine,  full  of  "horse  sense”  and  good 
humor  they  defy  criticism.  If  the  aim  of  life  is  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  then  these  "letters”  have  a  great  value.  They  are  worth  study 
and  your  son  will  not  be  harmed  by  them.  They  are  highly  humor¬ 
ous  and  I  like  them  though  they  are  plainly  written  for  the  "Good 
of  Things  as  They  Are.” 


BURTON  HOUMES,  THE  NOTED  TRAVEUER  AND  UECTURER. 

Mr.  Burton  Holmes,  the  well-known  traveler,  whose  lectures 
have  delighted  so  many  audiences  will  soon  bring  out  ten  volumes 
containing  thirty  of  his  travel  lectures,  with  a  great  number  of 
very  interesting  etchings.  That  they  will  be  worth  reading  will  be 
attested  by  the  many  thousands  who  have  heard  him  lecture. 
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“A  Study  of  Browning’s  Saul,”  by  Copa  Martin  Mc¬ 
Donald,  A.  M.,  formerly  professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  It  is  very  prettily  gotten  up,  with  a  cover 
of  the  newest  design  and  excellent  type  and  paper.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  Browning’s  poem,  ‘‘Saul,”  followed  by  Prof.  McDonald’s 
analysis.  The  analysis  is  very  thorough  and  complete  and  will  de¬ 
light  the  heart  of  the  Browning  student  and  will  be  a  help  to  any 
student  of  literature.  A  careful  study  of  one  piece  of  literature  is 
a  help  with  any  other  literary  masterpiece.  The  first  topic  taken  up 
by  the  author  is  the  power  of  genius  over  materials.  She  shows 
how  the  commonest,  every  day  incident,  in  the  light  of  genius,  be¬ 
comes  the  motive  of  a  great  work.  The  passage  of  Scripture,  I 
Samuel  XVI,  10-23,  to  most  of  us  means  very  little,  but  to  a  Brown¬ 
ing  it  becomes  the  germ  of  a  world  poem. 

The  author  then  shows  how  the  poem  naturally  falls  into  four 
main  divisions,  and  these  she  subdivides.  Her  remarks  on  an 
author’s  “economy  of  means”  are  especially  interesting  and  helpful. 
“Saul”  is  a  dramatic  narrative,  a  form  in  which  Browning  specially 
excels.  Browning’s  contribution  to  literature,  we  are  told,  is  a  new 
personality,  a  new  method,  and  a  new  philosophy.  These  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  analyzed  in  the  most  delightful  way.  The  literary  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  poem  are  well  brought  out  and  the  reader  is  given  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  about  what  to  look  for  in  literature. 

The  story  of  Saul  is  beautifully  told.  The  king,  alone  in  his 
tent,  is  the  victim  of  an  evil  spirit.  All  means  have  been  tried  by 
his  devoted  and  anxious  subjects  but  no  one  dares  to  disturb  the  sick 
monarch  alone  “in  the  black  mid-tent’s  silence.”  At  last  someone 
thinks  of  the  youthful  David  who  is  skilled  with  the  harp.  David 
penetrates  to  the  inner  tent  and  finds  Saul  hanging,  apparently  life¬ 
less,  “drear  and  stark,  blind  and  dumb.”  The  tunes  and  songs  of 
David  and  their  effect  upon  Saul  are  fully  explained.  Browning’s 
use  of  music  and  his  use  of  nature  are  sympathetically  treated  by 
the  writer. 

After  Saul  is  restored  to  life  and  David  returns  to  his  sheep,  we 
come  to  the  really  difficult  part  of  the  poem,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
writer’s  analysis  and  explanation  are  so  helpful.  David’s  long  strug¬ 
gle  with  himself,  his  perplexity  over  the  problem  of  God’s  love  for 
Saul,  and  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  he  finally  emerges  with  a 
triumphant  faith  are  made  very  clear.  Those  who  have  been  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  difficulties  of  Browning  will  find  these  all  smoothed 
away  and  the  magnificent  poem  of  “Saul”  made  perfectly  clear  and 
lucid  by  this  little  book.  After  the  mastery  of  this  poem,  with  Prof. 
McDonald’s  help,  the  other  poems  of  Browning  will  appear  much 
less  difficult.  The  work  shows  exhaustive  study  and  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  a  labor 
of  love,  that  the  poet  seer  has  thrown  about  the  writer  that  glamour 
that  falls  so  completely  upon  his  devotees.  If  all  poets  were  so  for¬ 
tunate  in  their  interpreters  we  should  have  the  great  masterpieces 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  fewer 
geniuses  would  wait  so  longfor  recognition, orwaste  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air. 
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BE  BEAUTIFUL! 
NOTHING  IS  EASIER! 
Facial  Massage,  Correct  and 


Scientific  Treatment  of  the  Skin,  Pre¬ 
serves  the  Complexion  by  Natural  Means 

SHAMPOOING  AND 
SCALP  TREATMENT 

Superfluous  Hair  and  Moles  permanently  removed  by  electricity. 

Human  Hair  Goods  Made  to  Order  Manicuring  Properly  Done 

ONLY  EXPERIENCED  ATTENDANTS  EMPLOYED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  TOILET  PARLORS 


20 


MRS.  H.  R.  CROOKS,  Proprietor 


Phone  828  a 


Clubbing  Offers. 


Join  with  your  friends,  as  these 
offers  may  be  new  or  renewal  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  to  different  ad¬ 
dresses  if  desired.  In  order  to  help  you  in  forming  clubs 
we  will  arrange  a  few  periodicals  in  classes  with  regular 
price.  CLASS  “A” 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  .|i  oo  Household . $i  oo 

National  Magazine .  i  oo  Kra .  i  oo 

Campbell’s  Ill.  Journal,  i  oo  Recreation  (new) .  i  oo 

Ledger  Monthly .  i  oo  Hints .  i  oo 

Young’s  Magazine .  i  oo  Youth .  i  oo 

Little  Chronicle .  i  5°  Ad  Writer .  i  oo 

Electrical  Age .  i  oo  Farm  Poultry .  i  oo 

Success .  I  oo  Everybodys .  i  oo 

We  will  send  a  full  year  to  any  address 
The  Garden  of  The  Gods 

with  any  one  of  Class  “A”  fr  r . |t  25 

‘  “  two  “  “  •*  . 2  00 

“  “  three  “  “  “  . 2  50 

Any  two  of  Class  “A”  without  Garden  of  The  Gods _  i  25 

“  four  “  “  ‘‘  “  “  “  2  50 

CLASS  “B” 

Review  of  Reviews  . $2  50  World  To-Day . $3  co 

Country  Life .  3  00  World’s  Work .  3  co 

Public  Opinion  (new).  3  00  Current  Literature .  3  00 

New  England  Mag .  3  00  Art  Interchange .  4  00 

Independent .  2  00  Lippincott’s .  2  50 

Success  and  Garden  of  The  Gods  with  one  of  Class  B..$3  25 
“  “  “  “  “  two  ..  4  73 

“  “  “  “  “  one  of  A  and 

one  of  B  .  3  75 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  : 

Young’s  Mag.  (best  dollar  story  magazine  printed),  Les¬ 
lie’s  Popular  Monthly  14  mos.  with  calendar.  Electrical 

Age  (equal  to  any  $3  00  magazine) . My  Price,  $i  75 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subs  get  balance  of  this  year 

free)  may  be  added  to  any  offer  for . $i  75 

OUR  BEST  OFFER  Leslie's  Monthly,  art  calendar,  Nov.  aud 
Dec.,  1902,  free;  Young’s  Mag.,  best  dollar  story  mag.  in  N. 
Y._  City;  Woman’s  Work,  best  50c  woman’s  magazine 
printed,  $i  10  Catalog  free 

MAGAZINE  READERS  GUIDE,  .Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


V  UNION  PACIFIC 

I  RANCH  LANDS  I 


C.  E.  WANTLAND, 

Special  agent, 

1025  17th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  town  in  the 
United  States  to  take 
subscriptions  for  the 

Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine 

LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS. 


In  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine. 
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Burton  Holmes’  Lectures 
In  Colorado  Springs 


BURTON  HOLMES. 


At 

PERKINS 
AUDITORIUM 
Five  Evening 
Lectures, 

At  8, 

For  the  Benefit 
of  the 

Furnishing  Fund 
of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


THE  LECTURES  TO  BE  GIVEN  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ORDER: 

DECEMBER  11 -PORTUGAL 
DECEMBER  13— DENMARK 
DECEMBER  15-SWEDEN 
DECEMBER  18— NORWAY  I,  (The  Fjords) 
DECEMBER  22— NORWAY  11,  (The  Midnight  Sun) 

MAIL  ORDERS  addressed  to  The  Burton  Holmes  Lectures,  care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Colorado  Springs,  will  receive  prompt  attention  in  order  of  their  receipt. 


COURSE  TICKETS  are  now  on 
sale  at  Foltz  &  Hardy’s,  No. 
6  South  Tejon  Street.  COURSE 
TICKET  securing  to  the  holder 
the  same  reserved  seat  at  each 
of  the  five  lectures,  $2.00,  $2.50 
and  $3.00. 

SINGLE  TICKETS,  50c.,  75c.  and 
$1.00,  now  on  sale. 


In  Answering  Advertisements,  Please  Mention  The  Garden  of  The  Gods  Magazine. 
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Outdoor 

Sports 
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May  be  indulged  in  all  the  year. 

No  cold  weather.  The  sun  shines 
warmly  from  unclouded  skies  and  flowers  sj^i 
bloom  in  plenteous  riot  of  color.  An  ideal  ^ 
land  for  pleasure  seekers.  Why  freeze  at  home? 

Country  clubs  abound.  Here  are  golf  links, 
tennis  courts  and  fine  roads  for  coaching  parties. 

Sailing,  fishing  and  bathing  are  kindred  pastimes 
of  the  sea — nowhere  so  delightful  as  along  the 
Pacific  shore.  Magnificent  resort  hotels. 

The  luxurious  California  Limited, 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Perfect  dining-car  service.  Visit  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  en  route. 

Apply  to  agents  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System  for  illustrated  books  describing  the 
California  tour — mailed  for  ten  cents  in  stamps.  NEW  YORK  377  Broadway — BOSTON  332  Washington  St. 
—MONTREAL,  QUE.  1^8  St.  James  St.— PHILADELPHIA  711  Chestnut  St.— BUFFALO  Ellicott  Square 
Bldg.— DETROIT  151  Griswold  St.— CLEVELAND  Williamson  Bldg.— CINCINNATI  417  Walnut  St.— 
PITTSBURG  402  Park  Bldg.— ST.  LOUIS  108  N.  4th  St.— CHICAGO  109  Adams  St.— PEORIA  103  S.  Adams 
St.— KANSAS  CITY  905  Main  St.— TOPEKA  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Gen.  Pass.  Office— DES  MOINES  409  Equit¬ 
able  Bldg.— MINNEAPOLIS  503  Guaranty  Bldg.— DENVER  1700  Lawrence  St.— SALT  LAKE  CITY  411 
Dooly  Block— LOS  ANGELES  200  Spring  St.— SAN  FRANCISCO  641  Market  St.— SANTA  BARBARA 
635^  State  St. — GALVESTON  224  Tremont  St. — DALLAS  246  Main  St. — SAN  ANTONIO  loi  E.  Com¬ 
merce  St.— EL  PASO  Mills  Blk.— ATLANTA  16  N.  Pryor  St.— NEW  ORLEANS  705  Gravier  St. 
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Rll)C  AC0CKH0R3E  TO  BaNBIIRV'  CROSS. 

To  SEEAFINt  LADY  II'O^  A  WHITE  HORSE, 
Rings  on  her  fingers, and  bei  lsonher  lois. 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  cols;’ 


So  SINGS  THE  tow  flOTHER  IN  NURSE  RV  RHYME 
To  HER  CLAD  INFANT.THE  WHILE  REEPINC,  TIME. 

And  SO  CAN  ale  MOTHERS  WIIH  TUNEFUL  REFRAIN 

Delight  IN  THEIR  infants.whose  meaitm  they  maintain. 
Through 

NRSWINSL0W5  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  SOLD 
ToMIIIIONSOT  mothers  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD  AND  OLD 


WHY  EAT 


Impure  and 


lojurious  FOOD 


The  Colorado  Sanitarium 
HEALTH  FOOD  COMPANY 

Prepares  the  most 
PALATABIvE  AND  NUTRITIOUS 
Food  in  the  market. 

GRAIN  FOODS  .  .  . 

Granola,  Granose  Flakes,  Toasted 
Wheat  Flakes,  Gluten  Meal,  Granuts. 

MEAT  AND  FAT  SUBSTITUTES  .  .  . 

Protose,  Nuttolene,  Bromose,  Malted 
Nuts,  Almond  Butter,  Nut  Butter. 

Nut  Seasoned  Baked  Beans 

Delicious  Caramel  Cereal  Coffee 
Natural  Grain  Syrup===MELTOSE 

BAKED  GRAIN  FOODS  .  .  . 

Cream  Sticks,  Fruit  Crackers,  Whole 
Wheat,  Graham  and  Oatmeal  Wafers, 
Granose  Biscuit,  Zwieback. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

FOR  THESE  GOODS  AND 
ACCEPT  NO  OTHER 


BOOK  of  useful  recipes  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the 

Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co., 


Boulder,  Colorado. 


In  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  The  GARDr:N  of  the  Gods  Magazine. 
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Indian  Pueblos. 

Indian  Dances.  Quaint  Customs. 

Barbarous  Costumes. 

Foley’s  Platinum  Photos. 

Artistic  and  Novel 
Unique  Souvenirs  of 
the  West . 


Photos  or  Lantern  Slides 
furnished  from  any  of  my 
negatives,  many  of  which 
are  copyrighted.  I  can  also 
make  slides  from  your  own 
negatives.  Write  for  prices 


H.  S.  POLEY,  Photographer, 

715  N.  TEJON  ST., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OLLER! 

THE  CLEVER 
MAGAZINE 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Merit 
One  Year  for  FIFTY  CENTS 


In  order  to  secure  a  large  list  of  subscribers 
we  have  decided  to  send  this  $1.00  magazine  to 
each  new  subscriber  for  an  ENTIRE  YEAR  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  FIFTY  CENTS  (M.  O.  or  draft). 
REMEMBER — This  offer  is  good  only  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  1903. 

The  CLEVER  MAGAZINE  is  the  only  month¬ 
ly  magazine  of  its  kind  published  in  the  west,, 
and  in  points  of  quality  and  quantity  of  good  lit¬ 
erature  it  is  the  equal  of  any  magazine  published. 
The  best  writers  of  the  U.  S.  and  England  are 
contributors  to  its  columns. 

Remit  50  cents  NOW.  Address, 

THE  CLEVER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

^Department  B. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


POINT  SUBLIME 


It’s 


“The 
One=day 
Trip  that 
Bankrupts 
the  English 
Language” 


CHEYENNE  CANONS 


Mr.  Dooley 

Who  Says:  - - 


“The  trip  from  Colorado  Springs  to  the  Cripple  Creek 
District  over  THE  SHORT  LINE  excels  anything  in  this 
country  or  Europe  in  the  way  of  scenic  grandeur  and 
marvellous  construction,  while  the  wonderful  Gold  Camp 
beats  the  world  as  a  place  of  fascinating  interest.’* 


And  You  Know 


Mr.  Dooley  knows  whereof  he  speaks.— The  Short  Line  “Blue 
Book’’  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  can  get  a  copy  for  the  asking. 


ST.  PETER’S  DOME 

S.  J.  HENRY, 

TRAfFPC  MANAGER, 

CATHEDRAL  PARK 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO. 

In  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine.. 
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SPECIAL  CROPS 


SPECIAL  CROPS  is  a  monthly  niagaziue  of  i6  pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  growing  and  market  G  n 

the  Official  Organ  of  the  New  York  Ginseng  Grower’s  Association  and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  authority. 


I  N  ^  F*  N  to-day  the  most  sought  for  and  the  greatest  money  making  plant  that  grows  in  the  United  States. 

^  I  I  N  O  LL  I  ^  know  of  a  bed  only  forty  feet  square  that  has  given  its  owner  this  season  in  seed  alone,  $960.00 

in  clean  cash,  and  the  bed  is  better  for  next  season  than  it  was  this.  Another  garden  that  has  been  set  only  two  years 
gave  its  owners  $10,000.00  this  year  in  seed,  and  if  the  owners  cared  to  dig  and  sell  the  plants  the\'  would  easily  bring 
$30,000.00.  This  garden  is  nearly  an  acre  in  extent.  This  plant  is  bound  to  become  an  important  factor  in  our  exports,, 
government  officials  estimating  that  $20,000,000.00  can  be  marketed  annually.  “SPECIAL  CROPS”  gives  full  and  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  growing  and  marketing.  We  have  an  able  staff  of  contributors,  including  such  men  as  Geo.  Stan¬ 
ton,  who  has  been  growing  Ginseng  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  has  now  retired  wealthy.  Ginseng  is  just  the  thing 
for  city  and  vi  lage  people  that  have  but  little  ground,  one  square  rod  can  be  made  easily  to  pay  an  income  of  $200. co 
yearly. 


Sample  Copy  SPECIAL  CROPS  for  One  Dime, 

Full  years  subscription  Seventy-Five  Cents.  A  Club  ol  two  or 


abbkess  special  crops 


more  subscriptions  at  one  time  Fift}”^  Cents  each. 


SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


CLUBBING  OFFERS. 


YOUNGS  MAGAZINE,  N.  Y.  City,  is  the  best  story  magazine  published  at  a  cost  of  $  1 .00. 

LESLIES  MONTHLY  you  all  know  has  no  peer  among  all  the  dollar  magazines. 

We  will  send  you  Leslies  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  of  I  902,  all  of  I  903,  and  a  splendid  art  calendar,  also  Youngs  Magazine 
for  a  full  year  for  $1.10. 

LESLIES  AND  YOUNGS,  AS  ABOVE  OFFERED,  WITH 

Everybodys  Magazine  and  Cosmopolitan  for .  $2.25  National  Magazine  and  Era .  $2.25 

Cosmopolitan  and  Womans  Home  Companion 2.25  Everybodys  and  World  Today . .  3.50 

Household  and  Everybodys  Magazine . .  2.25 

Art  Interchange,  Worlds  Work,  Current  Literature,  or  new  subscription  to  Public  Opinion  may  be  substituted  for 
World  Today. 

Our  25  page  catalog  (magazine  size)  will  be  mailed  you  for  a  two  cent  stamp.  It  is  full  of  just  as  good  offers  as  above. 
The  periodicals  are  mailed  direct  from  the  office  of  publication  to  you  exactly  the  same  as  if  you  paid  full  price.  We  are 
simply  General  Agents  for  the  publishers.  We  also  offer  $330.00  in  prizes. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine  may  be  substituted  for  Leslies  and  calendar  at  same  price. 

In  above  offers  subscriptions  may  be  either  new  or  renewal. 

Address,  C.  M.  GOODSPEED,  Box  811,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  IDEA! 

The  World  To-Day 

A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

Issued  in  monthly  parts,  each  part  covering  the  developments  in  every  department  of  human 
progress  for  the  preceding  month.  In  this  busy  work-a-day  world,  where  in  order  to  succeed 
you  must  keep  well  informed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  everything  that  appears  in  print — even  if 
it  is  well  worth  reading.  Yet  you  feel  you  must  know  the  important  events  that  are  making 
history,  and  have  this  information  at  hand  for  convenient  reference. 

The  World  To-Day  selects  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  for  you  and  is  a  great  time  and  money 
saver. 

OVER  FIFTY  EDFfORS  AND  CONTRIbUTORS, 

comprising  the  leading  scholars  of  America,  record  monthly  all  that  is  new  and  of  permanent 
value. 

The  World  To-Day  is  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Single  numbers  contain  from  128 
to  i6o  quarto  pages,  size  7)^' x  lo^  inches,  making  over  1,600  pages  per  year. 

Beautifully  printed.  Fully  illustrated.  Sample  copy  only  25  cents.  I3.00  per  year. 
Special  clubbing  rate  in  connection  with  subscriptions  to  The  Garden  of  the  Gods  Magazine. 

CURRENT  ENCYCLOPEDIA  CO. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS  3IAGAZINE, 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION 

OF 

REAL  LACE 

ON  DAILY  EXHIBITION 

AT  THE 

Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores, 

DENVER- 


l^'oRMATioN'liViuT'^THE  LcadiHg  Health  and  Pleasure  Resortsof  America 

Write  to  any  of  the  Following  Hotels,  Sanitariums  or  Bath  Houses  for  a  free  copy  of 


These  are  the  three  most  prominent  and  have 
the  largest  patronage  of  all  the  Health 
Resorts  of  the  United  States, 


CUTTER’S  GUIDE 


CUTTER’S  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

HOT  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS 


44  Editions— 61 2,000  issued 

TO  DATE. 


The  Eastman 
The  Arlington 
The  Park 
The  Pullman 
The  Waverly 
The  Waukesha 
The  Milwaukee 
The  St.  Charles 
The  New  Avenue 

OR  TO 

H.  C.  Townsend,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Or  to  any  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 


CUTTER’S  GUIDE 

TO 

CAnBRIDGE  SPRINGS 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  Rider 

The  Riverside 

The  New  Cambridge 

The  Kelly 

The  Shady  Lawn 

The  Todd  Sanitarium 

The  National 

OR  TO  THE 

City  Clerk  of  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pa.,  or  to 

D.  W.  Cooke,  G.  P.  A.  E)rie  R.  R., 
New  York,  or  to 
F.  W.  Buskirk.  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Erie  R.  R.,  Chicago,  or  to 
R.  B.  Wallace,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

Erie  R.  R.,  Cleveland. 


CUTTER’S  GUIDE 
MT.  CLEMENS,  MICHIGAN 


11  Editions— 198,000  Issued 
TO  DATE. 


The  Park  Hotel  and  Bath 
vSt.  Joseph’s  Sanitarium 
The  Avery  &  Egnew 
The  Fenton  The  Sherman 

The  Fountain  The  Ministola 

The  Eastman  The  Hall 

The  New  National  The  Glenwood 
The  Villa 
The  Media  Bath 
The  Clementine  Bath 
The  Original  Bath 
The  Fountain  Bath 
Or  to  G.  T.  Bell,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.  Grand 
Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can.,  or  to 
Geo.  W.  Vaux,  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Chicago. 


CUTTER’S  GUIDE  TO  NIAGARA  FALLS  a  Beautifully  illustrated  Souvenir  25c 

Sent  by  Mail  on  Receipt  of  Price,  Postage  Included.  For  Sale  at  all  Bazars  at  that  Resort  and  on  Railroads. 


Any  established  Health  or  Pleasure  Resort  can  have  “Cutter’s  Guide’’  as  their  official  medium  to  iuvite  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  and  have  their  resorts  advertised  in  all  the  “Cutter  Guide”  annual  and  semi-annual  publications. 

CHARLES  CUTTER  &  SON,  PUBLISHERS 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK.  MT.  CLEMENS,  MiCH.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

RIGHT 


31 


The  Most  Convenient  line. 


BETWEEN 

Chicago,  Kansas  Oily, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis, 
and  All  Points  East 
and  Colorado. 

BEST  DINING  CAR  SERVICE. 


THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

BETWEEN 

Colorado  and 
Chicago,  Kansas  Cit>, 
Omaha,  St.  Lottis, 
Memphis,  Little  Rock 
and  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


MID=DAY  LUNCHEON  FIFTY  CENTS. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago. 

E.  W.  THOMPSON,  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HAL  S.  RAY,  General  Agent,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  Denver,  Colorado 
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BEST  OFFER  OF  THE  YEAR 

That  Famous  Southern  Literary  Magazine,  MAJOR’S  MAGAZINE, 
that  has  sold  for  the  last  three  years,  and  in  fact,  all  of 
its  life  for  $1.00  per  year  is  now  offered  to  the  public, 
if  accepted  before  January  20th,  1903, 

AT  75c  FOR  ONE  SOLID  YEAR 

It  is  published  and  edited  by  southern  people,  but  it  is  free  from  sec¬ 
tionalism  and  devoted  to  the  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  unity.  It  is  the 
first  and  only  successful  southern  magazine  and  is  regarded  by  its 
many  readers  as  equal  to  any  literary  magazine  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  interesting,  printed  on  the  best  enameled  paper  and  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  a  magazine  full  of  the  best  fiction  and  devoted 
to  everything  that  is  enjoyed  by  thinking  people. 
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A  Magazine  of  Original  Thoughts 

A  little  bit  out  of  the  ordinary,  it  is,  however,  the  same  size  as  Mun- 
sey  and  McClure’s  Magazines  and  is  a  fair  companion  to  these 
worthy  periodicals.  What  these  magazines  are  to  the 
east.  Major’s  Magazine  is  to  the  grand  old  south. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  Major’s  Magazine  is  no  doubt  the  young¬ 
est  man  in  that  capacity  in  the  United  States  and 

He  was  Bred  in  Old  Kentucky 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  one-half  about  Major’s  Magazine  in  this  ad,  but  enough 
perhaps  has  already  been  told.  In  our  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  through  its  publishers,  no  doubt,  is  enough  endorsement  to  assure 
you  when  you  send  75c  for  a  year’s  subscription 

IT  WILL  BE  THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  APPROPRIATION  YOU  EVER  MADE, 

and  should  you  become  disappointed  at  any  time  during  the  year,  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Now,  do  not  delay  but  write  at  once.  No  free  copies  will  be  mailed  but  your 
money  refunded  if  you  are  not  pleased. 
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MAJOR’S  MAGAZINE, 
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DALLAS,  TEXAS 

27  MAJOR’S  BUILDING 
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THE  LINE  TO 


SCENIC  ATTRACTIONS 
UxNSURPASSED 


Manitout 

Cascade* 

Glenwood,  Green  Mt*  Falls, 

New  Castle,  Manitou  Park, 

Grand  Junction,  Cripple  Creek, 

Salt  Lake,  Buena  Vista, 

Ogden,  Leadville, 

and  the  West.  Aspen. 


Through 

Ute 

Pass 


Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Through  Trains 


General  Offices,  DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Colorado  Midland  Railway 

SHORTEST  AND  BEST. 


The  SIPHO  for  women 

THE  ONLY  SYRINGE 

a  woman  will  use  when  she  once  knows  its  merit,  because 
it  is  the  only  perfect  syringe.  Sold  heretofore  to  physi¬ 
cians  only  but  now  offered  direct.  Hot  or  medicated 
douches  taken  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort  in  bed  in 
proper  reclining  position  without  a  drop  of  leakage  or 
miss. 

Automatic  compressed  air  force  for  injection  and  va¬ 
cuum  suction  ill  other  cylinder  for  return.  Will  inject 
and  withdraw  a  quart  douche  in  twenty  seconds.  The 
operation  is  simple,  thorough  and  effective. 

The  Sipho  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  ineffective, 
rubber  bulb  and  wall  bag  affairs  so  powerless  and  unre¬ 
liable.  It  accomplishes,  perfectly,  all  that  a  syringe  is 
used  for  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Sold  on  trial,  express  prepaid.  Write  to-day  for  free 
booklet  of  valuable  information. 

SIPHO  SYRINGE  COMPANY, 

304  LAKE  STREET,  RACINE  WIS. 


FALLING  HAIR  »no 
BALDNESS " 

There  is  but  one  way  to  tell  the  reason 
of  baldness  and  falling  hair,  and  that  is  by 
a  microscopic  examination  of  the  hair  itself. 
Tlie  particular  disease  with  which  your 
scalp  is  afflicted  must  be  known  before  it 
can  be  intelligently  treated.  The  use  of 
dandruff  cures  and  hair  tonics,  without 
knowing  the  specific  cause  of  your  disease, 
is  like  taking  medicine  without  knowing 
what  you  are  trying  to  cure.  Send  three 
fallen  hairs  from  your  combings,  to  Prof. 
J.  H.  Austin,  the  celebrated  Bacteriologist, 
who  will  send  you  absolutely  free  a  diagno¬ 
sis  of  your  case,  a  booklet  on  care  of  the 
hair  and  scalp,  and  a  sample  box  of  the 
remedy  which  he  will  prepare  specially  for 
you.  Enclose  2C  postage  and  write  to-day. 

PROF.  J.  H.  AUSTIN 
613  McVicker’s  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  OIL  FIELDS 


Have  demonstrated  their  right  to  occupy  front  rank  in  the  world’s  oil  producing 
lands.  When  oil  vvas  first  discovered  in  California  there  was  a  mad  rush  west¬ 
ward  and  many  fortunes  were  spent  in  drilling  for  oil.  •  Those  fortunate  enough 
to  strike  oil  are  today  reaping  a  golden  harvest  while  those  others  who  failed  are 
seldom  heard  of.  Now,  that  the  hysteria  of  those  early  days  has  passed  and  the 
oil  industry  of  California  has  reached  a  normal  business  level  we  beg  to  submit 
for  the  first  time  for  your  calm  consideration  a  proposition  that  is  business  first 
and  last.  We  want  you  to  understand  that  we  are  not  drilling  for  oil.  We  have 
developed  that  feature  of  our  project. 

1000  BARRELS  DAILY 

s  the  combined  output  of  the  four  great  wells  controlled  by  us.  Our  proposition  is  in  no 
sense  a  speculation,  but  an  invitation  for  you  to  invest  in  an  established  and  successful 
enterprise. 

We  propose  to  build  a  refinery  near  the  wells  where  we  may  separate  the  oil  from 
its  base  which  is  asphaltum,  thereby  securing  a  market  value  far  in  excess  of  the  price 
offered  for  the  crude  product. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  plant,  which  will  oe  complete  in 
every  department,  and  we  expect  to  have  it  working  twenty-four  hours  daily  on  or  before 
March  first,  1903. 

A  GOOD  MARKET  IS  ASSURED 

for  both  oil  and  asphaltum.  Already  we  have  a 
number  of  good  advance  orders. 

TWO  OF  THE  LARGE  OIL  COMPANIES 

were  merged  into  our  Company,  which  bears  the  name  of  “The  Federal  Crude  Oil  Company” 
with  a  capitalization  of  $850,000.  There  were  60,000  shares  for  sale,  of  which  29,000  shares 
have  been  subscribed.  The  remaining  31,000  shares  are  offered  to  you  for  25  cts.  per  share. 

The  earning  power  of  your  investment  will  begin  on  March  1st,  1903,  when  the 
refinery  will  begin  to  operate.  Careful  computation  shows  that  the  profit  on  each  share  will 
be  twenty-four  cents  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  This  means  that  in  one  year  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  in  dividends  within  one  cent  per  share  of  the  amount  of  your  investment. 

THE  RICHEST  MINE  ON  EARTH 

will  not  equal  the  steady  accummulative  profit  of  The  Federal  Crude  Oil  Company.  This 
sounds  big,  but  you  have  but  to  stop  a  moment  and  realize  what  fabulous  fortunes  have 
been  pumped  out  of  the  earth  through  the  oil  wells  of  this  country. 

The  Company’s  land  are  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  fields,  and 
the  dividends  paid  to  our  investors  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  magnificent. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  for  particulars  that  cannot  well  be  given  in  this 
limited  space. 

THE  FEDERAL  CRUDE  OIL  COMPANY 
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^  Suite  57,  Post  Office  Building 
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